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On  the  Existing  Connection  hetween  American  Slaoery  and  the  Britisli 
Cottoio  IL.ndfacture.     By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

[Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham,  August,  185G.] 

The  foUowiujn;  stfitement  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing, as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  actual  relation,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  the  slave  system  of  the  United  States  to  the  cotton 
manufactiu'es  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  no  political  object, 
other  than  that  of  averting  such  misconception  as  often  leads  to  mis- 
taken action ;  and  that  in  a  matter  in  which  to  act  with  perfect  dis- 
cretion may  possibly  not,  when  the  time  for  action  comes,  be  found 
extremely  easy ;  but  in  which  any  serious  error  on  our  part  would 
probably  be  visited,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  with  very  heavy 
and  widely-felt  penalties.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  public  docu- 
ments, and  other  well-known  authorities.  It  is  not  intended  to  sup- 
port, or  to  oppose,  either  slavery  in  general,  or  any  particular  form  of 
it.  Its  sole  purpose  is,  to  show  how  far  we,  as  a  nation,  are  impli- 
cated in  the  pending  dispute.  And  this  will  be  done  simply  by 
bringing  together,  under  one  view,  facts  already  well  established, 
placing  them  together  in  logical  sequence,  and  stating  the  conclusions 
to  which,  being  so  placed,  they  have  conducted  myself. 

After  mature  consideration,  I  deduce  from  the  materials  now  before 
me,  and  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  the  conclusions : — 

I.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  the  cotton-planters  of  the  United  States  are  interested, 
to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  exportable  produce,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom — and, 

II.  That,  reciprocally,  the  cotton-manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  through  them,  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom, 
are  interested,  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  raw  material  of  that 
manufacture,  in  the  existing  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  cotton 
culture  of  the  United  States. 


These  conclusious  I  base  on  the  following  propositions:  — 

1.  That  cotton  must  be  grown,  almost  entirely,  out  of  Europe, 

and  manufactured  chiefly  in  Europe  ;  and,  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Great 

Britain. 
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2.  Tliat  cotton  has  hitherto  been  grown,  and,  as  far  as  yet  appears, 
must  continue  to  be  grown,  chiefly  by  slave-labour. 

3.  That,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Great  Britain,  seeking  her  supply 
of  cotton  all  over  the  earth,  with  a  preference,  during  the  greater  part 
of  that  period,  for  the  produce  of  fi*ee  laboiu',  has  yet  received,  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  and  continues  to  receive,  all  the  cotton  she 
imports  of  the  better  qualities,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  she 
imports,  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  value^  from  countries  in  which  it  is 
grown  by  slave-labour. 

4.  That  cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States  exclusively  by  slave- 
labour. 

5.  That  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  tjie  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  are  employed  in  raising  cotton  for  exportation. 

6.  That  of  the  cotton  thus  raised  for  exportation,  about  two- 
thirds  in  quantity,  and  more  than  two-thirds  in  value,  is  raised 
expressly  for  the  JBritish  market,  and  is  regularly  imported  into,  and 
manufactured  in,  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 

7.  That  of  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into,  and  manu- 
factured in,  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  four- fifths  in  quantity,  and 
more  than  four-fifths  in  value,  is,  on  an  average  of  years,  obtained 
from  the  United  States. 

It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me,  and,  also,  no  doubt,  to 
those  who  may  read  this  communication,  to  dispense  with  the  for- 
mality with  which  I  have  stated  these  propositions ;  but  no  grace  of 
composition,  were  I  successful  in  attempting  it,  would  here  compen- 
sate for  want  of  fulness  or  of  accuracy. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  the  evidence  on  which  these  several  propo- 
sitions are  founded. 


PlKST    PrOPOSITIOK. 

Cotton — tlie  Localities  of  its  Growth  and  Manufacture. 

The  cotton  plant  appears  to  be  indigenous  between  the  tropics, 
wherever  certain  needful  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  found.  It 
flourishes  best  near  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  best  qualities  can  only  be 
produced  there.  It  cannot  be  grown  to  any  extent  within  the  limits 
of  Europe. 

Napoleon  I.  tried,  in  1807,  to  grow  it  in  France,  but  did  not 
succeed.  It  has  been  grown  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  is  grown  in 
Italy ;  but  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  appreciable  in  commerce.* 

The  raw  material  then  must,  for  commercial  purposes,  be  produced 
out  of  Europe. 

But  it,  cannot,  with  one  exception,  (to  be  referred  to  presently,) 
be  manufactured,  to  meet  the  present  demand,  out  of  Europe ;  for 
nowhere  else  are  to  be  foimd  the  requisite  appliances  of  capital  and 
skilled  labour. 

In  short,  nowhere  on  earth  does  there  co-exist,  nor  can  we,  under 
anything  like  existing  circumstances,  expect  that  there  will  co-exist, 

*  To  some  of  those  who  may  refer  to  our  Trade  Accounts  on  this  point  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  port  of  shipment  does  not  always  indicate  the  locality 
of  production.  Cotton  is  sometimes  landed  where  it  will  be  re-shipped ;  and  then 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  sent  to  the  greatest  market  for  cotton — Great  Britain. 
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on  or  near  the  same  spot,  the  means  of  both  raising  the  raw  material 
and  converting  it  into  manufactured  goods. 

The  extent  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  world  is, 
therefore,  the  measure  of  a  commerce  between  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  must,  with  all  its  needful  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences, be  maintained  so  long  as  that  consumption  shall  go  on. 

Now  for  the  exception.  It  is  formed  by  the  existence  of  cotton 
factories  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  American  union.  Nearly 
all  these  factories  are  in  the  states  north  of  Virginia,  and  east  of 
Ohio.  More  than  one-third  in  value  of  the  goods  produced  are  pro- 
duced in  Massachusetts  alone ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  evidently  derive 
no  appreciable  advantage  from  slave-labour.  Nor  have  they  much 
advantage  in  the  proximity  of  the  raw  material.  The  distance  from 
Charleston,  the  nearest  of  the  great  cotton  ports,  to  Boston,  by  sea, 
cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  1,200  miles.  The  price  of  labour 
(wages)  and  the  price  of  capital  (interest)  are  both  higher  in  these 
states  than  in  Great  Britain.  Hence  it  is  apparent  why  these  facto- 
ries cannot  compete  with  those  of  Britain,  except  in  the  supply  of 
some  coarse  fabrics  for  American  use — fabrics  in  which  the  freight  of 
the  raw  material,  as  an  element  of  cost,  is  at  a  maximum. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which,  notwithstanding 
these  domestic  manufactures,  the  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
sume the  cotton  inanufactures  of  Europe ;  and  the  very  small  extent 
to  which,  notwithstanding  their  commercial  intercourse  with  every 
part  of  the  world,  they  can  dispose  of  tlieir  own  cotton  goods  in 
foreign  markets : — ■ 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  the  four  years  1848-49-50-51  was  19,964,702 
dollars,  or  3,992,940Z.  sterling. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  same  four  years,  was  5,656,740  dollars, 
or  1,131,848Z.  sterling. 

I  might  have  quoted  the  corresponding  figures  for  later  years ; 
but  the  result  would  not  have  been  materially  different.  And  I 
prefer  taking  the  figures  from  documents  of  a  public  character, 
bearing  the  highest  degree  of  authenticity,  and  which  have  already 
had  wide  circulation.  I  derive  those  given  above  from  the  Revenue 
Tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Supplement  to  Part  XVIII, 
pages  908  to  920. 

The  imports,  it  should  be  observed,  were  made  in  the  face  of 
heavy  duties,  intended  to  "protect"  the  native  manufactures. 

Whence  we  may  infer  that,  practically  speaking,  the  raw  material 
must  be  raised  out  of  Europe,  and  manufactured  in  Europe. 

It  remains  to  indicate  the  particular  localities  apparently  most 
favourable  to  each  process. 

As  to  the  raw  material.  Touching  the  capability,  now  or  at  any 
past  time,  of  any  given  locality  to  supply  cotton,  1  assume  that  we 
can  have  no  fitter  test  than  the  extent  to  which  that  locality  does 
supply,  or  has  supplied  it.  Eesources  merely  capable  of  development 
aire  not  here  in  question.     It  is  the  past,  and  the  present,  not  the 
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future — the  actual,  not  the  possible — with  which  we  have  here  to 
deal. 

Further,  as  the  present  statement  has  no  direct  reference  to  the 
sources  of  supply  to  which  other  manufacturing  countries  may  have 
had  access,  but  only  to  tliose  to  which  we  ourselves  have  had  access, 
we  may  safely  simplify  the  application  of  the  test  by  applying  it  from 
the  records  of  our  own  trade.  Nor,  as  we  have,  ever  since  the  manu- 
facture assumed  any  importance  in  Europe,  not  only  been  the  largest 
consumers  of  the  raw  material,  but  also  the  richest,  the  most  active, 
and  the  most  enterprising  explorei's  of  the  districts  in  which,  alone, 
it  could  be  found,  is  it  probable  tliat  thus  to  narrow  the  ground  of 
investigation  will,  to  any  material  extent,  affect  the  result.  The 
supply,  if  any  such  exist,  not  open  to  us,  is  not  likely  to  have  yielded 
much  to  anybody. 

In  1787  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  22,600,000  lbs. 
of  cotton,  obtained  from  the  following  sources  :— 

lbs. 

British  West  Indies 6,600,000 

French  and  Spanish  Colonies 6,000,000 

Dutch  Colonies    1,700,000 

Portuguese  Colonies    2,500,000 

East  India  (procured  from  Ostend)   ....       100,000 
Smyrna  or  Turkey 5,700,000 

None  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  three  years  1824-5-6  we  imported  an  annual  average  of 
189,739,000  lbs. ;  and  this  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  following 
sources,  the  imports  of  the  tliree  years  being  reduced  to  a  similar 
average  for  each  country : — 

lbs.  lbs. 


United  States  of  America  121,318,000 

Brazil  22,600,000 

East  Indies 17,184,000 


Turkey  and  Egypt 12,229,000 

West  Indies   6,408,000 

All  other  countries    10,000,000 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  imports  from  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
during  these  three  years,  sustained  a  great  but  temporary  increase. 

In  the  three  yeai's  1853-4-5  the  total  quantity  imported  reached  an 
average  of  891,452,000  lbs.,  obtained  from  the  following  sources: — 


lbs.  lbs. 


United  States  687,410,000 

Brazil  22,824,000 

Mediterranean     28,253,000 


East  Indies  148,954,000 

West  Indies 409,000 

Other  countries    3,602,000 


Thus,  in  1787,  we  received  no  part  of  our  annual  supply  from  the 
United  States.  In  1824-5-6  we  received  thence  sixty-four  per  cent, 
of  all  we  imported ;  and  in  1853-4-5  this  proportion  had  risen  to 
seventy-seven  per  cent.  Whence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
United  States  possess  advantages,  in  the  culture  and  exportation  of 
this  article,  which  place  them,  in  tliis  respect,  far  a-head  of  all  their 
competitors. 

As  to  the  manufacture.  It  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  prime 
object  with  each  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  to  supply  itself 
from  the  raw  material  with  this  description  of  clothing.  But  the 
facilities  tliey  possess  for  doing  this  are  by  no  means  equal.  Not  one 
of  them  (excepting  ourselves)  can  do  it  with  any  degi-ee  of  complete- 
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ness;  and  some  of  them  caunot  do  it  at  all,  except  by  proliibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  (chiefly  British)  cotton  goods,  or  levying  upon 
them  heavy  duties,  to  countervail  the  disadvantages  under  vrhich  the 
home  manufacture  is  carried  on.  In  these  countries,  however,  in 
deference  to  a  false  theory  of  commerce,  dear  home-produce  is  yet 
very  generally  preferred  to  cheap  foreign. 

The  only  country  in  Europe  which  can,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to 
compete  with  our  own  in  the  supply  of  the  extra-European  demand 
for  cotton  goods,  is  France.  And  when  the  character,  extent,  and 
direction  of  tliis  branch  of  the  export  trade  of  France  is  described,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  most  formidable  rival  is  not  one  to  be  dreaded, 
though  she  undoubtedly  offers  us  something  to  learn. 

The  year  1853  was  a  favourable  one  for  the  French  trade.  The 
French  official  accounts  for  that  year  are  before  me.  They  show  that 
the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  and  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion was  75,091,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  165,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at 
125,000,000  francs.  The  average  quantity  imported  in  the  five  years 
1848-52  had  been  about  132  milUons  of  lbs.  There  was  also  cotton 
yarn  imported  for  French  consumption,  in  1853,  to  the  value  of 
1,400,000  francs,  which  was  not  far  from  double  the  quantity  im- 
ported on  an  average  of  the  five  years  1848-52.  Here,  however,  we 
observe  a  rate  of  progression,  in  the  importation  of  the  raw  material, 
scarcely  greater  than  might  be  safely  referred  to  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  home  consumers;  while  the  increasing  importation  of 
yarn  seems  to  indicate  a  failure  of  competitive  power  in  the  first 
process  of  the  manufacture.  Nor  does  an  examination  of  the  export 
trade  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

In  1853  the  cotton  manufactures,  of  French  production,  exported 
from  France  were  valued  at  71,900,000  francs  (2,876,000^.)  This 
showed  a  slight,  but  only  a  slight  increase,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  1848-52.  The  cotton  yarn  exported  was  valued  at  866,000 
francs  (34,640Z.) 

But  before  these  figures  are  passed,  as  marking  the  extent  of  the 
French  export  trade,  there  are,  in  strictness,  one  or  two  allowances  to 
be  made.  The  raw  cotton  was  burdened  with  an  import  duty,  and  a 
bounty  was  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  tlie  manufactured  goods. 
The  precise  effect  of  the  apparent  counterpoise  can  only  be  estimated 
somewhat  vaguely. 

The  French  tarift',  in  1853,  imposed  five  different  rates  of  duty  on 
raw  cotton  imported  in  French  vessels,  according  to  where  it  came 
from;  and  three  otlier  rates  of  duty,  similarly  distinguished,  on 
cotton  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  The  duty  most  extensively 
operative — that  on  American  cotton  entering  in  French  bottoms — 
was  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  about  16.9.  per  220  lbs.  And, 
as  the  whole  quantity  imported  (75,091,000  kilogrammes)  yielded  to 
the  revenue  16,276,000  francs,  giving  an  average  of  22  francs  or 
23  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  it  is  probable  t]\at  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  imported  actually  paid  this  rate  of  duty. 

The  bounty  on  exportation  was  25  francs  per  100  kilogranunes 
of  manufactures  or  yarn.  It  was  allowed,  in  1853,  on  7,117,864 
kilogranunes  of  manufactui-es,  and  on  198,60i  kilogrammes  of  yarn. 
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This,  with  a  moderate  allowance  for  waste  of  the  raw  material, 
though  called  a  bounty  {prime)  could,  in  effect,  have  been  little,  if  at 
all,  more  than  a  drawback  of  tlie  import  duty. 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  French  exports,  in  this  kind,  are 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part  in  value  of  our  own. 

And  now,  where  were  they  sent,  and  why  ?  The  largest  cus- 
tomer for  these  French  manufactures  (taking  two  parts  in  seven  of 
the  whole  value,)  was  Algeria.  But  Algerian  consumption  may  be 
deemed,  practically,  French  consumption.  The  two  customers  next 
on  the  list,  when  ai'ranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  were  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  took,  between  them,  two 
other  seventh  parts  of  the  whole.  And  the  goods  sold  in  the 
English  and  American  markets  are  well  known  to  owe  their  peculiar 
value  rather  to  the  designer  and  the  dyer,  than  to  the  spinner  and 
weaver.  Their  consumption  does  not  admit  of  any  very  rapid  or  wide 
increase.  French  taste  and  French  chemistry  have  deservedly  won 
for  French  textile  fabrics,  wherever  they  are  applicable,  a  superiority 
as  well  known  as  it  is  incontestible.  But  this  has  little  effect  in 
determining  the  locality  of  the  cotton  manufacture  as  a  whole. 

With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  of  which  cotton  lace,  imported 
from  Belgiuru,  is  the  only  one  worthy  or'  notice,  no  foreign  cotton 
manufactures  were,  in  1853,  admitted  to  French  consumption. 

Whence  the  inference — not  without  consequence — that  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  our  own  is,  apart  from  all  artificial  restrictions,  the 
best  fitted  for  so  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  as  to  supply  the 
world-wide  use  it  has  now  attained  ;  and  that  the  freer  the  trade,  the 
more  sm*e  it  is  to  fall  into  our  hands ;  and  the  better,  the  cheaper, 
and  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  supply  to  all. 

The  Second  Peopositiok. 

That  cotton  has  hithet^to  been  grown,  and,  as  far  as  yet  appears, 
must  continue  to  be  grown,  chiefly  by  slave-labour. 

The  culture  of  cotton  is,  as  has  been  stated,  subject  to  certaiu 
natural  conditions ;  and  compliance  with  these,  wherever  such  com- 
pliance is  tolerably  perfect,  seems  to  exclude  the  employment  of 
white  labourers.  As  a  rule,  the  coloured  labourers  employed  in  the 
cotton-growing  districts  of  the  world,  whence  the  European  supply  of 
cotton  has  hitherto  been  obtained,  have  been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
are  so  still. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  the  sources  of  the  British  supply  at 
the  time  when  the  manutacture  of  cotton  was  beginnino;  to  assume 
dimensions  of  national  importance,  shows  that  three-fourths  of  that 
supply  was  then  obtained  from  the  Bi-itish,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  colonies;  in  all  of  which  agricultural  labour  was  per- 
formed by  slaves  exclusively.  The  very  small  quantity  then  obtained 
from  the  East  Indies,  through  Osteud,  may  be  altogether  disregarded. 
And  the  remaiuder — less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole — obtained 
from  Smyrna  or  Turkey,  can  scarcely  be  set  down  as  the  fruit  of  free 
labour. 

In  1824-5-0  the  sources  of  sujiply  were  materially  changed.     But 
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of  the  entire  quantity  then  imported  into  Britain,  tlie  United  States 
of  America,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  all  using  only  slave-labour  in 
the  culture  of  cotton,  supplied  seventy-nine  per  cent.  Six  and  a-half 
per  cent,  came  from  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Nine  per  cent,  from  the 
East  Indies.  And  the  remainder,  from  "all  other  countries,"  is 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  1853-4-5  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  supply  came  from  the  United 
States  and  Brazil -alone,  and  was  clearly  the  produce  of  slave-labour. 
Very  little  of  the  three  per  cent,  obtained  from  "the  Mediterranean" 
can  be  set  down  as  probably  raised  by  free  labour.  And  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  seventeen  per  cent,  came  from  the  East 
Indies. 

In  short,  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  considerable  source 
of  supply  for  cotton,  excepting  the  East  Indies,  which  is  not  obviously 
and  exclusively  maintained  by  slave-labour. 

The  value  of  the  exception,  as  indicating  a  probability  of  our 
ultimately  obtaining  even  the  greater  part  of  our  cotton  without  the 
vise  of  slave-labour,  remains  to  be  determined.  Judging  by  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  facts,  I  deem  its  value  but  small.  The 
condition  of  the  Ryot  does  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  impart  to  his 
operations,  either  as  a  labourer  for  hire,  or  as  an  independent  cotton- 
grower,  the  productive  advantages  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  our  idea  of  free-labour.  He  seems  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  little 
better  than  a  slave.  The  cotton  of  India  does  not  hold  a  high  rank 
in  the  European  market,  in  point  of  quality.  And  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  imported  does  not  admit  of  its  being  brought  into  active 
competition  in  Europe  with  cotton  of  similar  quality  from  the  slave- 
holding  countries  of  the  west. 

The  personal  inquiries  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackay,  who  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  deputed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Blackburn,  and  Glasgow,  to  ascertain,  in  the  cotton-growing 
districts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  India,  whether  the  supply  from 
India  admitted  of  being  increased  in  quantity,  or  reduced  in  price, 
led,  obviously,  to  a  negative  conclusion.  He  found  that  cotton  from 
India  entered  the  European  markets  only  as  supplementary  to  the 
American  supply ;  for  that,  taking  quality  and  price  into  considera- 
tion, it  could  not  be  imported  so  cheaply, — and  was  received,  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  only  (1)  when  the  American  supply  failed,  or 
(2)  when  the  demand  for  consumption  increased,  and,  from  one  or 
both  of  these  causes,  the  price  rose  materially  above  the  average. 
These  facts  are  quite  as  easily  ascertained  in  the  European  market  as 
in  America  or  in  India  ;  and  they  have  not  been  altered  since  Mr. 
Mackay  made  his  report. 

But  that  gentleman  deemed  it  probable  that  the  state  of  things 
which  had  already  obtained  for  India  cotton  an  occasional  and  tem- 
porary comniand  of  the  European  market  would,  at  no  distant  date, 
become  more  permanent,  and  transfer,  in  great  ])art,  to  the  cotton- 
growers  of  India  the  lucrative  office  of  sustaining  the  future  growth 
of  the  British  cotton  mnnufacture.  He  maintained  that  the  American 
planters  could  not  go  on  iucreasiug  their  supply,  year  by  year,  in  pro- 
portion to  a  demand  of  so  rapid  growth  as  ours ;  and  that,  as  soon  aa 
this  became  apparent,  a  permanent  rise  of  price  must  take  place, 
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sufficient  to  bring  new  and  regular  supplies  into  the  market ;  and 
that,  as  India  had  long  supplied  the  occasional  deficiencies  of  the 
American  crop,  she  would  then  be  enabled  to  compete,  on  at  least 
equal  terms,  with  America. 

But  this  conclusion  avowedly  rested  on  two  assumptions : — 1st, 
that  the  American  supply  had  been  increased  mainly  by  continual 
resort  to  more  fertile  land ;  and  2nd,  that  this  process  was  about  to 
be  put  an  end  to  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  more  fertile  land. 

Now,  neither  of  these  assumptions  has  yet  been  sustained  by 
adequate  proof.  All  analogy  suggests  that  capital  aud  skill  in  culti- 
vation have,  in  cotton-growing  as  in  all  else,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  had  a  large  share  in  increasing  the  production  of  American 
cotton.  That  skill  in  the  selection  of  new  soils  has  had  a  share  in  the 
same  result  is  equally  probable.  Of  capital,  and  of  skill  in  cultiva- 
tion, there  will  probably  be  as  much  in  the  time  to  come  as  in  the 
time  past.  Whether  the  requisite  soil  will  fall  short  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  and  one  not  so  easily  answered.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  relative  productiveness  of  cotton  plantations  is  dependent,  iu 
a  great  measure,  upon  various  local  circumstances:  as  elevation,  tem- 
perature, moisture,  nature  of  soil,  and  proximity  to  the  sea;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  soil  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications,  within  tlie  present  or  prohahle  limits  of  the  American 
union,  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  exhausted  or  occupied. 

Nor  does  the  relation  between  the  American  cotton  crop  and  the 
British  consumption  of  cotton,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  warrant 
the  apprehension  that  the  former  carmot  be  increased  as  fast  as  the 
latter.  The  following  is  the  British  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  this  period : — 


1836 406,959,000 

1837 407,286,000 

1838 507,850,000 

1839 389,396,000 

1840 592,481,000 

1841 487,992,000 

1842 531,730,000 

1843 673,193,000 

1844 646,111,000 

1845 721,979,000 


1846. 
1847. 
1848., 
1849. 
1850.. 
1^51.. 
1852  . 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855., 


467 
474 
713 
755 
663 
757 
929 
895 
887 
891 


lbs. 

,856,000 
,707,000 
,020,000 
,469,000 
,576,000 
,379,000 
,782,000 
,278,000 
,333,000 
,752,000 


And  the  American  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  crop  raised  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  corresponding  twenty  years,  each  year 
ending  3lst  August,  is  as  follows : — 


Bales. 

1836-37  1,422,000 

1837-38 1,801,000 

1838-39  1,360,000 

1839-40  2,177,000 

1840-41  1,634,000 

1841-42  1,683,000 

1842-43  2,378,000 

1843-44  3,030,000 

1844-45  2,394,000 

1845-46  2,100,000 


Bales. 

1846-47  1,778,000 

1847-48  2,347,000 

1848-49  2,728,000 

1849-50  2,096,000 

1850-51   2,355,000 

1851-52  3,015,000 

1852-53  3,262,000 

1853-54  2,930,000 

1854-55  2,147,000 

1855-56* 3,527,000 


*  New  York  Sliippins:  and  Commercial  List,  17th  September,  1856. 


1835 9d.    to  Uid.  per  lb. 

1836 7^d.  „  IHd.     „ 

1837 bid.  „     7M.     „ 
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In  the  first  of  these  tables  the  average  of  the  first  three  years  is 
to  that  of  the  last  three  years  as  1,507  to  3,101 ;  and  in  the  second 
table  the  relation  is  as  440  to  891 : — each  is  a  little  more  than 
doubled.  The  American  supply  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  we 
import,  that  fluctuations  in  one  must  be  accompanied  by  something 
like  corresponding  changes  in  the  other.  But,  though  we  have  other 
sources  of  supply,  we  find  that  for  twenty  years  the  crop  raised  in  the 
United  States  has  grown  steadily  with  our  demand.  The  price  also 
is  lower  and  steadier  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago :  an  indica- 
tion of  something  more  than  a  continual  resort  to  virgin  soil.  In 
October  of  each  of  the  years  referred  to,  Bowed  Greorgia  Cotton  was 
thus  quoted  in  England  : — ■ 

1854 b\d.  to  &id.  per  lb. 

1855 bd.     „  6id.     „ 

1856 bd.     „  7id.     „ 

It  appears,  then,  that  cotton  has  hitherto  been  grown,  and,  as  far 
as  yet  appears,  must  continue  to  be  grown,  chiefly  by  slave-labour. 
More  particular  evidence  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  proofs  afibrded 
of  the  two  next  propositions. 

The  Third  Proposition. 

That,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Great  Britain,  seeking  her  supply  of 
cotton  all  over  the  earth,  loith  a  preference,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  for  the  produce  of  free-lahour,  has  yet  received,  during  the 
tohole  of  that  period,  and  continues  to  receive,  all  the  cotton  she  imports,  of 
the  better  qualities,  and  iyfar  the gt^eafer part  of  all  she  imports,  in  bulk, 
as  well  as  in  value,  from  countries  in  lohich  it  is  grown  by  slave-labour. 

In  the  ten  years,  1801-10,  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  wool  im- 
ported iuto  the  United  Kingdom  was  592,000,000  lbs.*  In  the  same 
ten  years  we  imported  from  the  United  States  263,000,000  lbs.,  or 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  ivhole. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  1811-20,  our  commerce  with  the  United 
States  was,  for  two  years,  stopped  by  war.  We  imported  1,004 
millions  of  pounds ;  and  obtained  449  millions,  or  nearly  half  of  it, 
from  the  United  States.f 

In  1821-30  the  total  importation  was  2,008  millions ;  and  the 
United  States'  share  of  it  was  seventy-one  per  cent.X 

In  1831-40  we  imported,  in  all,  3,873  millions  of  pounds,  and  took 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  it  from  the  United  States. § 

In  1840-50  the  whole  quantity  imported  was  6,335  millions  of 
pounds ;  and  from  the  United  States  4,985  millions,  or  seventy-eight 
per  cent.^ 

And  in  the  five  years  1851-55,  when  we  imported  4,361  millions 
of  pounds,  we  obtained  3,424  millions,  or  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  it 
from  the  United  States.  § 

During  a  great  part  of  this  period  we  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  produce  of  free-labour. 

*  Marshall's  Digest,  1833. 

+  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1817  ;  and 
Marshall. 

+  Pitkin,  Marshall,  and  the  Revenue  Tables,  1820-33. 
§   Revenue  Tables  for  the  years  in  question. 
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Uutil  1798  we  levied  no  import  duty  on  cotton.  The  duties  then 
imposed  were  12*.  Qd.  per  100  lbs.  ou  Brazilian,  8s.  Qd.  on  "West 
Indian,  Qs.  Qtd.  on  American,  and  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  East 
Indian.  At  this  time,  then,  as  well  as  afterwards,  the  cotton  of  the 
East  Indies  was  decidedly  favoured;  and  the  cotton  from  that  quarter 
has,  during  the  whole  period  in  view,  formed  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  all  that  has  been  asserted  to  be  raised  by  free-labour. 

In  1803  an  uniform  duty  of  16*.  8c?.  per  100  lbs.  was  imposed  on 
West  Indian,  American,  and  East  Indian  cotton;  and  25*.  on  Brazilian. 

These  duties  were  but  slightly  altered  down  to  1815,  when  an 
uniform  duty  of  8s.  7d.  per  100  lbs.  was  imposed  on  all  these 
descriptions. 

Some  further  changes,  favourable  to  East  Indian  cotton,  took 
place  between  1815  and  1833,  and  the  duties  were,  in  1833,  settled 
at  4J.  per  cwt.  on  cotton  from  British  possessions,  and  2*.  Wd.  per 
cwt.  on  foreign.  Excepting  the  general  increase  of  5  per  cent,  on 
nearly  all  customs  duties  made  in  May,  1840,  these  duties  remained 
unchanged  till  they  were  all  repealed  in  March,  1845. 

Erom  1828  to  1845  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the  cotton 
of  East  Indian  growth  was  considerable.  And  though  circumstances 
did  not  favour  the  maintenance  of  a  heavy  duty  as  a  means  of  dis- 
couraging slave-labour,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
legislature,  during  that  period,  gave,  and  meant  to  give,  some  degree 
of  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  our  own  tropical  posses- 
sions, and,  therefore,  by  labour  either  then  free  or  intended  shortly  to 
become  so. 

That  such  encouragement  did  not  prevent  the  planters  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  from  gradually  increasing  the  proportion  of 
our  total  supply  from  them,  till  it  amounted  to  more  than  four-fifths, 
in  quatitity  alone,  the  facts  already  stated  amply  prove.  And  that 
the  descriptions  of  cotton  which  bear  the  highest  price  in  the  market 
— which  possess  the  greatest  value  in  a  given  weight — are  also  sup- 
plied, almost  exclusively,  by  the  United  States,  is  a  fact  apparent  ou 
the  face  of  every  price  current  in  which  cotton  has  a  place. 

The  Eoueth  Peopositio^t. 

That  cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States  exclusively  hy  slave- 
labour. 

The  chief  cotton-growing  states  are  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Teiuiessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  These  are 
all  slave-holding  states,  and  in  1850  contained  1,942,966  of  the  entire 
number  of  3,201,313  slaves  then  within  the  Union. 

There  are  three  other  states  which  grow  cotton,  but  in  less 
quantities.  These  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas. 
These  contained,  in  1850,  806,176  slaves. 

Of  the  twenty-one  other  states,  sixteen  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
in  1850,  non-slaveholding ;  no  slaves  being  retm-ned  in  fifteen  of 
them,  and  in  the  remaining  one  (New  Jersey)  only  236.  And  the 
remaining  five — Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Texas,  and  Missouri, 
together  with  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Utah,  con- 
tained the  rest  of  the  slave  population — about  453,000  in  number. 
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The  chief  cotton-growiug  states  are  also  the  chief  slave-holding 
states.  All  the  states  in  which  cotton  is  grown  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce have  a  slave  population  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  as, 
practically,  to  exclude  the  white  population  from  such  labour  in  the 
field  as  is  required  in  the  culture  of  cotton.  And  though  no  evidence 
more  direct,  and  of  a  strictly  statistical  character,  can  be  offered  of 
the  fact,  it  hardly  admits  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  proposition 
is  true;  and  that  cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States  exclusively  by 
slave-labour. 

The  Fifth  Proposition. 

That  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  are  employed  in  raising  cott07i  for  exportation. 

Of  the  proportion  of  the  slave  population  employed  in  raising 
cotton,  or  maintained,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  supply  of  the 
cotton  demand  for  slave-labour  in  the  United  States,  we  have  no 
direct  evidence.  The  circumstantial  evidence  which  seems  to  me  to 
support  this  proposition  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads : — 

1.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  cotton-culture  among  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  slave  states. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  slave  population  in  relation  to  the  increased 
production  of  cotton. 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  increase  of  the  slave  population,  with 
reference  to  the  localities  in  which  the  cotton  is  grown. 

4.  The  relation  between  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  for 
exportation,  and  the  number  of  slave-labourers  required. 

Each  of  these  heads  I  will  deal  with  separately. 

I.  With  exceptions  not  worthy  of  notice,  the  entire  slave  popula- 
tion is  found  in  the  southern  states ;  and  cotton  is  grown  only  in 
these  states.  The  industry  of  these  states  is  almost  wholly  agri- 
cultural ;  and  their  exportable  produce  is  all  agricultural.  Its  three 
principal  items  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  and  these  include  so 
large  a  share  of  the  whole  of  the  exportable  produce  of  the  southern 
states  that  the  remainder  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  dis- 
regarded. 

We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing,  very  precisely,  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  southern  states  in  the  general  account  of  the 
exports  of  the  country,  as  published  by  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment. But  the  three  articles,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  raised 
only  in  the  southern  states,  so  are  properly  referred  exclusively  to 
them. 

The  rice  exported  from  the  Union  in  1803,  which  was  what  might 
be  termed  an  average  year,  was  valued  at  2,-145,000  dollars.*  In  the 
3^ear  ending  30th  June,  1851,  the  corresponding  value  was  2,171,000 
dollars.     Here  there  was  no  increase  of  value. 

Tobacco  was,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  grown  chiefly  in 
two  of  the  southern  states:  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  it  is  still 
grown  almost  wholly  in  that  district  of  the  Union. f     And  that  the 

*  Pitkin,  129. 

t  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  together,  have,  of  late  years,  produced  about  as 
niHcli  tobucco  as  Maryland  and  Virginia  ;  and  adjacent  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
Ohio  also  produce  considerable  quantities. 
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value  of  the  exports  has  not  increased  greatly  during  tlie  last  lialf- 
centurv  is  apparent  in  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  those  of  1803 
with  those  of  3851 :  at  the  first  period  6,209,000  dollars,*  and  at  the 
second  9,219,000  dollars.f 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  tlie  enormous  additional  supply  of  slave- 
labour  raised  v.ithin  the  southern  states  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  not  found  profitable  employment  in  the  production  of  either  rice 
or  tobacco. 

The  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1803,  in  which 
year  the  quantity  was  above  an  average  of  the  years  preceding  and 
following,  was  41  millions  of  pounds.  In  1851  the  corresponding 
quantity  was  927  millions  of  pounds,  or  considerably  more  than 
twenty-fold.  Finally,  the  cotton  exported  now  forms,  regularly, 
more  than  half  in  value  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States. 

II.  The  increase  of  the  slave  population,  in  the  whole  Union,  is 
shown  in  the  following  figures : — 

Number  of 
Slaves. 

In  1800 893,041 

]810 1,191,364     Increase  in  10  years  34  per  cent, 

1820 1,531,064  „  „  29 

1830 2,009,031  „  „  31 

1840 2,487,355  „  „  24 

1851 3,204,313  „  „  28 

The  increase  in  the  seven  states  (South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida),  which  grow 
the  most  cotton,  has  been  much  more  rapid : — 

Number  of 
Slaves 

In  1800 222,628 

1810 397,866     Increase  in  10  years  78  per  cent. 

1820 631,995  „  „  58 

1830 982,832  „  „  55 

1840 1,433,953  „  „  46 

1850 1,942,966  ,,  „  35 

The  United  States  abolished  the  sla\e  trade  simultaneously  with 
ourselves,  in  1S07.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  for  the  first  ten 
years  (1800-1810)  some  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  slave 
population  from  this  source. 

The  increase  during  the  same  period,  of  the  quantity  of  cotton 
groAvn  in  the  United  States  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  data: — 
On  the  29th  February,  1836,  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  a  communication  containing  some  elaborate  "  Tables  and  notes 
on  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  foreign  trade  of  cotton;"  and 
from  these  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  best  available  estimate,  was 

In  1800 35  millions  of  pounds. 

In  1810 85 

In  1820 160 

And  in  1830 350 

*    iMtkin.  t  Revenue  Tables,  1851. 
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For  the  subsequent  decennial  periods  we  have  the  current  state- 
ments of  the  crop  published  in  the  IJnited.  States  annually.  According 
to  these,  the  average  of  the  crops  of  the  three  years,  1838-39,  (ending 
31st  August,  1839,)  1839-40  and  1810-11,  was  1,721,000  bales;  and 
the  corresponding  average  for  the  three  years  1818-19,  1819-50,  and 
1850-51,  was  2,393,000  bales. 

The  weight  of  the  bale  of  cotton,  as  made  up  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifty  years  in  view,  with  the  increasing  facilities  for  close  packing,  and 
the  inducement  to  economise  freight,  by  reducing  a  given  weight  to  the 
smallest  bulk.  Assuming  that  the  average  weight  of  the  bale,  in  the 
United  States  was,  in  1810,  about  380  lbs.,  and  in  1850  about  450  lbs., 
the  average  crop  may  be  taken — 

In  1840  at      655  millions  of  pounds,  and 
In  1850  at  1,077 

T  will  say  a  few  words,  before  closing  this  statement,  on  the 
weight  of  the  bale  of  cotton  at  various  periods. 

III.  As  has  been  stated,  the  principal  cotton-growing  states  are 
seven  in  number.  Five  only  of  these  states  (South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,*  were  included  in  the  Union  in 
1800,  or  therefore  appeared  in  the  census  of  that  year.  These,  then, 
contained  a  total  of  222,628  slaves.  In  1850  there  were  in  these  five 
states  1,658,847  slaves.  Adjoining  these  there  were  also,  in  1850, 
the  two  other  chief  cotton-growing  states  (Louisiana  and  Florida,) 
containing  284,119  slaves.  Two  other  states  growing  cotton,  but  less 
exclusively  so  (Virginia  and  South  Carolina,)  included  in  the  Union 
in  1800,  and  containing  at  that  date  a  slave  population  of  479,092, 
had,  in  1850,  one  of  761,076.  And  Arkansas,  a  new  state,  falling 
into  the  same  category,  had,  in  1850,  a  slave  population  of  47,100. 

There  were,  in  1850,  twenty-one  other  states  in  the  Union. 
From  the  list  of  tliese,  for  a  reason  shortly  to  be  stated,  I  exclude 
Kentuckv.  The  remaining  twenty  had,  in  1800,  a  slave  population 
of  145,023  ;  and,  in  1850,  one  of  238,477. 

More  clearly  tlie  results  may  be  stated  thus : — 

The  seven  states  in  which  the  growtli  of  cotton  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  had,  in  1800, 
only  222,628  slaves,  and  in  1850  they  had  1,942,966:  showing  au 
adciition  of  1,720,338,  or  seven  hundred  and  seventy -three  per  cent. 

In  three  other  states  also  growing  cotton  largely,  but  less  exclu- 
sively, there  was  an  increase  of  329,084,  or  sixty-eight  per  cent,  in  fifty 
years. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Union,  excluding  Kentucky,  the  number  added 
was  93,454,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  in  fifty  years. 

The  whole  increase  of  the  slave  population,  in  the  fifty  years,  was 
from  893,011  to  3,204,313,  an  addition  of  2,311,272,  or  259  percent.; 
and  as  the  United  States  abolished  the  slave  trade,  simultaneously 
with  ourselves,  in  1807,  and  the  census  of  1810  shows  an  increase  of 
34  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  ten  jears,  it  is  obvious  that  this  large 
increase  must  have  been  derived,  dvu'ing  tlie  fifty  years,  almost 
entirely  from  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  within  the  Union. 

*  In  tlie  census  of  1800  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  returned  together. 
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The  amount  of  this  excess  may  afford  ground  for  suspecting  that 
the  ph3^sical  condition  of  the  slave  popidation  has  not  been,  on  the 
whole,  so  unhappy  as  it  has  sometimes  been  stated  to  be.  This, 
however,  forms  no  part  of  the  present  question. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  slave  population,  while  increasing  thus 
rapidly,  has  had  its  increase  distributed  mainly  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  cotton. 

A  similar  process  has  been  going  on,  during  the  same  period,  in 
Great  Britain,  with  reference  mainly  to  the  manvfacture  of  the  same 
article.  The  general  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island,  during 
the  fifty  years,  has  been  about  100  per  cent. ;  but  upon  an  area  of 
about  220,000  acres  surrounding  Manchester,  the  increase  during  the 
same  period  has  been  235  per  cent. ;  and  in  Manchester,  and  in 
fifteen  other  towns  included  in  this  area,  the  increase  (of  town  popu- 
lation alone)  has  been  320  per  cent.* 

Here  we  have  brought  to  view,  as  sustaining,  indirectly,  both  now 
and  all  through  tlie  fifty  years  in  view,  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
cotton  culture,  the  slave  population  of  some  of  the  states  in  which 
cotton  is  grown  but  little,  or  not  at  all.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  slave  population  of  the  more  northern  slave-holding 
districts  has  been  gradually  diminishing.  Manumission  has  done 
something,  and  migration  southward  has  done  more,  to  effect  this. 
Also,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  slaves  have  been  systemati- 
cally reared  in  several  of  these  states  for  transmission  to  those 
further  south. 

Kentucky  appears  to  be  the  chief  slave-breediug  state  of  the 
Union ;  and  hence  I  have  excluded  it,  in  particular;  from  the  list  of 
those  not  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  Virginia, 
and  all  the  more  northern  of  the  slave  states,  undoubtedly  partake 
in  this  traffic.  Of  the  slave  ])opulation  of  Kentucky,  which,  in  ]  800, 
was  40,343,  and  in  1850  was  210,981,  a  large  proportion  may,  there- 
fore, be  justly  held  to  have  been  brought  into  existence,  and  to  be 
maintained,  witli  a  view  to  the  production  of  cotton.  And  some 
portion  of  the  slave  population  of  several  of  the  adjoining  states 
niiglit,  no  doubt,  with  propriety,  be  added  on  the  same  score. 

The  precise  extent  of  the  internal  migration  thus  indicated  cannot 
be  ascertained.  "We  see,  in  gross,  that  of  the  entire  addition  made  to 
the  slave  population  in  fifty  years  (2,311,000)  1,720,000,  or  more 
than  three-fourths  is,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  found  in  the  seven 
states  distinguished  for  their  production  of  cotton.  And  if  we  take 
the  returns  for  each  state  containiug  slaves  in  1840,  and  compare 
them  with  the  returns  of  1850,  we  may  infer,  very  nearly,  the  general 
direction,  and  nearly  the  amount,  of  the  recent  migration  into  these 
cotton-growing  states. 

In  1840  the  Union  contained  2,487,345  slaves,  and  in  1850, 
3,204,313.  The  increase,  in  ten  years,  was  nearly  29  per  cent.  This, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  average  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
throughout  tiie  slave  population,  for  that  period.  It  would  be  higher 
in  the   more  northern  and  breeding  states ;   and  lower  in  those, 

*  "  On  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  Manchester  District." — A  paper  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
by  the  Author  of  this  statement. 
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especially  the  recently  settled  districts,  in  whicli  the  labonr  was  most 
severe  and  continuous. 

Had  the  seven  chief  cotton-growing  states  increased  only  at  this 
rate,  the  addition  to  tlieir  population,  during  the  ten  years,  would 
have  been  about  415,847.  The  addition  was,  in  fact,  509,019,  and 
the  excess,  93,166,  is  the  lowest  number  that  can  be  set  down  as  that 
of  the  slaves  transferred  to  these  from  other  states,  in  that  interval. 
In  fact,  it  is  too  low  to  accord  with  the  most  obvious  inferences  from 
the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  at  the 
reproductive  period  of  life,  in  the  seven  cotton-growing  states,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  like  condition,  in  tlie  rest 
of  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  in  the  districts  whence  this 
migration  chiefly  took  place.  As  the  natural  increase  arises  entirely 
from  excess  of  births  over  deatlis,  circumstances  such  as  those  known 
to  prevail  in  the  cotton-growiug  states  importing  slaves,  and  tending 
powerfully  to  check  the  rearing  of  children,  and  to  cut  ofl'  the  adult 
population  at  an  early  age,  must  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  this  increase,  in  those 
states,  considerably  below  the  average  deduced  from  the  increase  of  the 
whole  slave  population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
what  are  termed  the  "breeding"  states,  peculiar  efforts  are  made  to 
promote  the  production  and  rearing  of  children  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion. Now,  the  increase  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  between  1841  and  1851,  allowing  for 
emigration,  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than  15  per  cent.  We  have 
seen  that  the  average  increase  of  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  interval,  was  29  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the 
increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  in  the  seven  chief  cotton- 
growing  states,  was  so  much  as  25  per  cent.,  it  would  amount  only 
to  358,488,  leaving  an  excess  of  150,525  to  be  accounted  for  by 
immigration. 

The  states  supplying  this  migratory  body — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
other  states  of  the  Union — had,  in  1840,  a  slave  population  of 
1,053,000  ;  and,  in  1850,  one  of  1,261,000.  According  to  the  census 
of  1840,  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  slave  population  consisted  of  males 
between  10  and  24  years  of  age — the  age  at  which  the  emigration 
would  be  most  likely  to  take  place.  Taking  a  mean  between  the 
numbers  of  1840  and  1850,  the  class  of  the  population  thus  supplying 
the  emigrants  would  number  about  162,500.  If  the  females  of  the 
same  age  be  added,  the  number  woiild  be  nearly  doubled ;  and  it 
might  be  increased  by  allowing  for  the  removal  of  some  slaves  soutli- 
ward  at  other  ages.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  a  draft  of  150,000 
persons,  in  ten  years,  taken  from  the  able-bodied  section  of  a  total 
population  of  1,100,000  or  1,200,000  persons  would  be  almost  as 
mucli  as  such  a  population,  even  when  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
fecundity  of  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States,  could  sustain, 
without  impairing  its  reproductive  power  ;  and,  accordingly,  while  the 
seven  principal  cotton  states  show  an  increase  of  their  slave  popula- 
tion, between  1840  and  1850,  of  35  per  cent.,  the  other  slaves  states, 
taken  together,  exhibit  an  increase  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 

IV.  In  the  tables  and  notes  of  Mr  Woodbury,  already  referred 
to,  it  is  estimated  tliat  the  culture  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
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States,  in  1835,  gave  employment  to  340,000  field  hands,  worth,  on  an 
average,  800  dollars  each,  and  to  as  many  assistants,  worth,  on  an 
average,  400  dollars  each. 

The  crop  of  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1835,  was  estimated  at 
1,250,000  bales,  or,  allowing  340  pounds  to  the  bale,  about  439 
millions  of  pounds.  As  has  been  stated,  the  crop  in  1850  was, 
apparently,  about  1,077  millions  of  pounds. 

Adopting  the  proportion  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodbury's  estimate 
for  1835,  the  number  of  field  hands  required  in  1850  would  be  834,000 ; 
and  the  number  of  assistants  the  same;  making  a  total  of  1,668,000 
labourers. 

It  appears  from  the  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  that  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  slave  population  is  under  10  years  of  age ;  and 
that  about  4  in  100  are  over  55  years  of  age.  Excluding  only  6  per 
cent,  more  for  sickness  and  other  causes,  w^e  have  the  following 
account,  as  tliat  of  the  slave  population  actually  engaged  in  raising 
cotton  in  1850  : — 

Labourers 1,668,000 

Infants  (say)     850,000 

Aged 100,000 

Sick,  &c 150,000 

2,768,000 

Possibly,  Mr.  "Woodbury's  estimate  may  have  been  excessive ;  or 
its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  1850  may  be,  in  some  respects, 
improper.  Hence  the  number  above  stated  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  such  portion  of  the  slave  population  of  the 
states  as,  though  not  engaged  in,  or  even  resident  near  the  localities 
of,  the  cotton  culture,  are,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up,  by  migra- 
"  tion,  the  required  supply  of  labour,  maintained  expressly  for  the 
support  of  that  branch  of  the  national  industry. 

"We  have  now  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  whole  crop  thus 
raised  is  so  raised  for  exportation.  This  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  figures,  extracted  from  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Com- 
mercial List  of  17th  September,  1856  :■ — 

Year  eliding  Slst  August. 


1851-52   

Annual  Crop. 

lletaiued  for 

Home 
Consumption. 

Bales. 
3,015,029 

Bales. 
603,029 

1852-53  

3,262,882 

671,009 

1853-54   

2,930,027 

610,571 

1854-55  

2,847,339 

593,584 

1855-56  

3,527,845 

652,739 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  tlie  portion  of  the  crop  retained  for 
borne  use  includes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  finer  and  more 
valuable  qualities  of  cotton  ;  and  hence  that  the  four-fifths  of  the 
crop  here  shewn  to  have  been  left  for  exportation  would  probably 
include  more  than  four-fifths  in  value. 

And  if,  following  this  proportion,  only  2,000,000  of  the  slave 
population  be  assigned  to  the  culture  for  export,  this  vrill  be  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number. 

The  number  thus  set  apart  is  a  large  one ;  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, apart  from  the  direct  estimate  of  numbers,  that  all  that  portion 
of  tlie  slave  population  which  is  maintained  with  a  view  to  the  cotton 
culture,  whether  actually  engaged  in  it  or  not,  must  be  deemed  to 
fall  into  the  category  referred  to  in  this  fifth  proposition, — That  of 
tlie  entire  produce  of  the  United  States,  raised  for  exportation, 
cotton  forms  more  than  half  in  value;*  That  it  is  all  planted,  culti- 
vated, picked,  dressed,  and  packed  for  exportation  by  slave  labour; 
That  the  natui'al  increase  of  the  slave  population  is  obviously  distri- 
buted with  reference,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  cotton-growing  districts ;  That  of  the  entire  slave  population  of 
the  Union,  at  the  last  census,  twenty-seven  parts  out  of  thirty-two,  or 
nearly  nine-tenths,  were  found  in  the  ten  states  growing  cotton 
largely,  and  That  nineteen  parts  out  of  thirty-two  were  found  in  the 
seven  states,  the  capital  and  labour  of  which  are  peculiarly  devoted 
to  that  branch  of  industry. 

The  Sixth  Proposition. 

That,  of  tlie  cotton  thus  raised  for  exportation,  about  two-thirds  in 
quantity,  and  more  than  two-thirds  in  value,  is  raised  expressly  for  the 
British  marJcct ;  and  is  regularly  imported  into,  and  manufactured  in, 
the  United  Kingdom. 

According  to  Pitkin's  Analysis,  before  referred  to,t  it  appears 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  three  years,  1801-2-3,  was  89|  millions  of  pounds;  and  that 
the  quantity  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  period,  was  70 
millions  of  pounds.  The  "  Tables  and  Notes  "  of  Mr.  Woodbury 
furnish  very  nearly  the  same  figures.  At  this  time,  then,  Great 
Britain  took  about  two-thirds  of  the  American  expoi'ts. 

Por  the  years,  1821-22-23,  Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  443  millions  of  pounds  ;  and  that  the  quantity 
sent  direct  to  Great  Britain  was  337  millions ;  shewing  nearly  the 
same  proportion. 

Accounts  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shew  that,  in  the 
two  years  (ending  30th  June)  1841-42  and  1842-43,  the  exports 
amounted  to  a  total  of  3,453,999  bales ;  and  the  quantity  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom  to  2,398,399  bales.+ 

Por  recent  years  the  proportion  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
calculation.     The  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States  may  be 

*  In   the  year   ending  30th   June,    1851,   the  whole  exports  were   valued   at 
196,000,000  dollars— the  cotton  exported  at  112,000,000. 
t  Pitkin,  pp.  132  —  137. 
X  Revenue  Tables,  Foreign,  1844,  p.  274. 
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obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  deducting  from  the  whole  crop 
of  each  year  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption;  and  the 
quantity  sent  to  this  country  may  be  inferred,  with  a  similar  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy,  from  tlie  quantity  imported  into  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  American  statements*  of 
tlie  annual  crop  have  reference  to  a  year  ending  on  the  31st  of 
August,  before  which  time  very  little  of  the  crop  of  the  year  referred 
to  can  have  appeared  at  market,  or,  consequently,  have  been  shipped 
to  this  country.  Hence,  tlie  American  statement,  for  any  given 
year,  has  reference  almost  entirely  to  the  cotton  received  in  our  ports 
in  the  year  next  following,  and  ending  on  31st  December. 

The  American  estimates  of  the  annual  crop,  for  the  five  years, 
beginning  with  1849-50,  and  ending  with  1853-54,  give  a  total  of 
13,659,901  bales.f  On  the  same  authority,  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption,  in  the  same  period,  was  2,776,480  bales.  The 
remainder  (10,883,415  bales)  would,  doubtless,  be  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  actually  exported.  But  allowing  5  per  cent, 
for  what  may  be  used  in  the  states  otherwise  than  for  manufacture, 
for  waste,  and  for  loss ;  and  allowing  an  average  weight  of  4501bs 
to  the  bale,  the  whole  quantity  exported  from  the  crops  of  the  five 
years  referred  to  would  be  about  4,652  milUons  of  pounds. 

The  five  years  in  which  our  share  of  this  quantity  must  have 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  those  beginning  with 
1851  and  ending  with  1855.  In  these  years  we  received  from  the 
United  States  a  total  of  3,424  millions  of  pounds.  J 

So  that  the  share  we  have  taken  of  the  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  would  appear  to  have  varied  but  little  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  fifty-five  years  ;  and  to  have  been,  all  through,  about 
tico-thirds,  as  stated  in  the  proposition. 

The  Seventh  Pboposition. 

That,  of  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  iviported  into,  and  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  four-fifths  in  quantity,  and 
more  than  four-fifths  in  value,  is,  on  an  average  of  years,  obtained  from 
the  United  States. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  table  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  cotton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1855 
inclusive  ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  year's  importation  received 
from  the  United  States,  whence  it  appears  that :  — 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century  (1801-10),  the  supply 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  forty-four  parts  in  a  hundred  of 
all  we  imported. 

In  the  second  ten  years  (1811-20)  it  was  nearly  fifty  parts  in  a 
hundred. 

In  the  third  ten  years  (1821-30)  it  was  seventy-one  parts. 

Ill  the  fourth  ten  years  (1831-40)  it  was  seventy-nine  parts. 

*  I  use  the  word  "  statement"  here  in  deference  to  custom.  "  Estimate"  would 
be  a  more  correct  term  ;  but  that  beine  commonly  ajiplied  to  the  conjectures  made  of 
the  amount  of  the  coming  crop,  would  be  objected  to  in  Liverpool,  and  in  America. 

t  New  York  List,  17t,h  September,  185(1. 

+   Statistical  Abstract,  18)1  to  1851,  p.  17. 
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lu  the  fifth  ten  years  (1841-50)  it  was  eighty-one  parts.  And  in 
the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the' close  of  the  last  period 
(1851-55),  it  was  seventij-eight  parts. 

Again,  if  we  limit  our  view  to  the  last  twenty  years  (1836-55), 
and  divide  these  into  four  periods  of  five  years  each,  we  find  that 
we  obtained  from  the  United  States,  of  the  total  quantity  we 
imported : — 

In  1836-40 Eighty         percent.    I    In  1846-50 Eighty-one      percent. 

1841-45 Eighty-one       „  |  1851-55 Seventy-eight      ,, 

And,  again,  if  we  take  the  proportion  year  by  year,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  it  stands  thus : — 


1846 

88 

1847  

1848  

76 

84 

1849 

83 

1850 

74 

per  cent. 


1851  78  percent. 

1852 82 

1853  73       „ 

1854 81       „ 

1855  76       „ 


"Whence,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  supply  from  the  United 
States  includes  all  the  more  valuable  descriptions  of  cotton,  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  we  cannot  safely  estimate  the  average  extent  of  our 
reliance  upon  the  United  States,  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  at  less  than 
about  80  per  cent.,  or  four-fifths  of  the  entire  quantity  we  import. 


And  now  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  series  of  propositions  have  conducted  me.     They  are — 

/.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  the  cotton-planters  of  the  United  States  are  interested  to  the 
extent  of  about  tioo-thirds  of  their  exportable  produce,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cotton-manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom ; — and 

II.  That,  reciprocally,  the  cotton-manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  through  them,  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom,  are 
interested,  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  raw  material  of  that  manu- 
facture, in  the  existing  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  cotton-culture 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  important  bearing  of  these  conclusions,  assuming  them  to 
be  sound,  upon  any  proceedings,  for  modifying  the  existing  system  of 
slave-labour  in  the  United  States,  I  cannot  but  deem  it  superfluous 
to  say  one  word. 


Note  on  the  Weight  of  the  Bale  of  Cotton,  at  Various 

Periods. 

In  1810  the  average  weight  of  the  bales  of  cotton,  exported  from 
the  United  States,  was  about  300  lbs.,  and  those  imported  into 
England  from  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  our  next 
largest  source  of  supply  at  the  same  time,  were  said  not  to  exceed 
an  average  of  llOlbs.* 

*  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  2nd  Edition, 
1817,  p.  136. 
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In  1833,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  (of  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  and 
Co.),  being  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
handed  in  some  tabular  statements,  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  American  bale  of  cotton  remained,  from 
1794  to  1832,  nearly  the  same,  or  about  300  lbs.*  From  a  compa- 
rison of  various  other  accounts,  and  particularly  from  the  data 
supplied  by  the  letter  of  the  29th  February,  183G,  from  the  Ame- 
rican Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  previously  referred  to,  it  may,  however,  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  the  average  weight,  in  the  latter  years  of  this  period, 
was  nearer  350  lbs. 

In  December,  1843,  Messrs.  George  Holt  and  Co.,  eminent 
cotton  brokers,  of  Liverpool,  estimated  the  average  weiglit  of  the 
bales  imported  from  different  countries  into  Liverpool  in  that  year 
as  follows  : — t 

United  States— Upland  and  Sea  Island 350  lbs. 

,,  Orleans  and  Alabama  430    „ 

Brazil  182    „ 

Egyptian 207    ,, 

East  Indian 378    ,, 

West  Indian    165    ,, 

Allowing  for  the  large  proportion  of  the  whole  quantity  imported 
from  the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that  the  general  average  was 
then  not  less  tlian  400  lbs.,  and  that  the  average  weight  of  the  bale 
from  the  United  States  a  little  exceeded  that  limit. 

An  estimate  made  in  Liverpool,  at  my  own  instance,  upon  the 
experience  of  1855,  gave  the  following  results  : — • 

Average  weight  per  bale  from  the  United  States  ....  450  lbs. 

From  Brazil    200    ,, 

From  Madras  and  Bombay   420    ,, 

From  Calcutta    300    „ 

From  Egypt   280    ,, 

The  increased  weight  appears  to  have  been  due  to  increased 
pressure  in  packing,  to  save  freight — that  element  of  cost  being  much 
dependent  on  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  weight. 

So  much  for  the  weiglit  of  the  bale  of  cotton,  as  seen  in  Great 
Britain.  As  seen  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of  America, 
the  modes  of  conveyance  from  the  cotton-growing  districts  not  being 
precisely  the  same,  the  bales  may  possibly  have  a  different  weight. 
But  in  the  absence  of  evidence  on  this  point  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  bale  alluded  to  in  the  American  account  of  the  quantity  retained 
for  home  consumption  has  an  average  weight  of  450  lbs. 

*  Report  from  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Shipping.  No.  690 
of  1833. 

t  M'CulIoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce, — art.  Cotton. 
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British  Imports  of  Cotton  Wool,  1800  to  1855. 

[N.B. — The  figures  in  the  first  column  of  this  table  are  ol)tained,  for  the  years 
1801  to  1819  inclusive,  from  "Marshall's  Digest,"  printed  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833, — for  the  years  1820-33  from  the  "Revenue 
Tables,"  1820-33,  p.  125,— for  1831-40  from  the  "Revenue  Tables,"  1831-40, 
p.  115, — and  for  the  years  1841-55  from  the  "  Statistical  Abstract,"  1841-55,  printed 
in  1856.  The  figures  in  tlie  second  column  are  obtained  from  "  Pitkin's  Statistical 
View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  second  edition,  1817,  down  to  1816, — 
for  the  years  1817-18-19  they  are  deduced  from  an  account  in  "  Marshall's  Digest," 
p.  113,  allowing  300  lbs.  to  the  bale;  and  thereafter  from  the  "Revenue  Tables."] 

(In  the  second  and  third  columns  of  this  table  three  figures  are  omitted  on  the  right 
hand,  so  that  millions  read  as  thousands.) 


Col.  2. 

Col.  3. 

Col.  2. 

Col.  3. 

Yeaks. 

Imported  into 
the 

Imported  from 

Years. 

Imported  into 
the 

Imported  from 

United 
Kingdom. 

the 
United  States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

the 

United  States. 

1801.... 

55,675 

18,953 

1828.... 

227,760 

151,752 

1602.... 

60,239 

23,473 

1829.... 

222,767 

157,187 

1803.... 

53,427 

27,757 

1830.... 

263,961 

210,885 

1804... 

61,316 

2.%  7  70 

1805.... 

59,649 

32,661 

1831... 

288,674 

219,333 

1806... 

57,982 

24,255 

1832... 

286,832 

219,756 

1807.... 

74,786 

53,180 

1833... 

303,656 

237,506 

1808.... 

43,263 

7,992 

1834.... 

326,875 

269,203 

1809.... 

91,701 

13,365 

1835... 

36.S,702 

284,455 

1810... 

134,805 

36,171 

1836... 

406,959 

289,615 

1837... 

407,286 

320,651 

1811.... 
1812... 
1813... 

91,008 
61,563 

46,772 
26,086 

1838.... 
1839.... 
1840... 

507,850 
389,396 
592,488 

431,437 
311,597 

487,856 

1814... 
1815... 
1816.... 
1817... 
1818... 
1819.... 
1820... 

58,887 
98,790 
93,685 
124,303 
177.178 
149,467 
149,322 

45,669 
57,793 
52,668 
65,985 
63,075 
89,999 

1841... 
1842... 
1843.... 
1844... 
1845.... 
1846  .. 
1847... 

487,992 
531,750 
673,193 
646,111 
721,979 
467,856 
474,707 

358,240 
414,030 
574,738 
517,218 
626,650 
401,949 
304,599 

1848... 

713,020 

600,247 

1821.... 

132,536 

93,470 

1849... 

755,469 

634,504 

1822.,.. 

142,837 

101,131 

1850  .. 

663,576 

493,153 

1823.... 

191,402 

142,532 

1851... 

757,379 

596,638 

1824.. 

149,380 

92,187 

1852... 

929,782 

765,630 

1825... 

228,005 

139,908 

1853  .. 

895,278 

058,451 

1826.... 

177,607 

130,858 

1854... 

887,333 

722,151 

1827... 

272,448 

216,924 

1855.... 

891,752 

681,629 
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On  the  Relation  between  Crime,  I*opular  Instruction,  Attendance  on 
Beliffious  Worship,  and  Beer-houses.  By  The  Ret.  John  Clay, 
B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of  Correction. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18th  November,  1856.] 

It  is  obvious  that  inquiries  into  the  causes  and  encouragements  of 
crime  must  lead  to  considerations  touching  the  state  of  Popular 
Education,  attention  to  Religious  Observances,  and  the  influence  of 
Ale  and  Beer-houses  in  promoting  drunkenness,  and  its  consequent 
evils. 

The  five  years  ending  with  1853  are  well  suited  to  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  inasmuch  as,  during  that  period,  there  was  little  to  disturb 
the  ordinary  course  of  existence  among  the  labouring  class ;  no 
political  or  social  excitement ;  no  cessation  of  the  employments  by 
which  those  classes  are  supported. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Census  in  the  midst  of  this  period  is  also  a 
circumstance  calculated  to  assist  in  obtaining  results  which  depend 
upon  the  numbers  of  the  population.  The  subject  of  inquiry  about 
to  be  treated  of  will  have  reference,  therefore,  to  the  five  years 
terminating  with  December,  1853,  except  in  cases  which  will  be 
duly  noted. 

1.  As  to  the  State  of  Ceime  in  the  diflTerent  English  counties 
during  the  period  in  question,  those  counties  retained,  generally 
speaking,  nearly  the  same  relative  positions  which  they  had  held 
in  former  years  ;  the  exceptions  to  this  uniformity  will  be  noted 
further  on. 

Mr.  Redgrave's  tables  show  that  the  annual  average  of  commit- 
tals for  trial,  throughout  England,  during  the  five  years,  ending 
1853,  was  26,477 ;  and  that  the  committals  for  1853  were  442  below 
the  average. 

In  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  real  diflerence  in  the  criminality 
of  the  English  counties,  great  (if  not  insuperable)  difficulties  present 
themselves.  In  crowded  towns,  and  thickly-peopled  districts,  crime, 
more  or  less,  outdoes  the  means  of  its  due  depression,  while  in 
thinly-peopled  counties,  where  crime  is  comparatively  rare,  it  receives 
its  full  meed  of  punishment.  This  consideration  will  suggest,  that  if 
the  law  were  enforced  in  all  counties  alike  by  the  same  inflexible 
rules,  many  of  those  which  already  look  bad  in  the  criminal  tables 
would  be  made  to  look  as  much  worse  as,  by  comparison,  the  good 
would  be  made  to  appear  better.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  adminis- 
tering the  law  is  very  apparent  to  every  one  who  contrasts  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Metropolitan  Police  Court  with  those  (for  instance)  of  a 
North  Lancashire  one.  The  magistrate,  in  the  former  case,  punishes 
with  a  month's  imprisonment  offences  which,  in  the  latter,  would 
be  made  subjects  of  indictment,  and  be  followed  by  six  months' 
imprisonment,  or  by  a  still  severer  sentence. 

The  county  of  Lancaster  itself,  in  dealing  with  law-breakers, 
exhibits  inconsistencies  of  no  slight  magnitude.  The  strictness  with 
which  the  law  is  enforced  in  the  Northern  Division,  and  the  lenity 
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with  which  it  is  administered  in  Liverpool,  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  tliat  equal  justice  which  the  same  law  is,  theoretically,  supposed 
to  deal  out  in  all  places  alike.  Offences  committed  in  Liverpool  are 
disposed  of  summarily,  (and,  not  unfrcquently,  the  cases  are  dis- 
missed,) which,  if  committed  in  Preston,  would  be  followed  by  indict- 
ment at  the  sessions,  and,  on  conviction  of  the  offender,  by  penal 
servitude,  or  transportation. 

In  the  Northern  Division,  a  man  gets  hold  of  a  wrong  hat  in  a 
public-house  disturbance,  and  is  committed  to  the  sessions  to  be  tried 
for  stealing  it.  A  woman  of  fifty,  the  mother  of  a  family,  against 
whose  character  no  previous  imputation  had  ever  rested,  is  indicted 
for  stealing  seven  pieces  of  turf  (fourteen  or  fifteen  pieces  being 
retailed  for  a  penny)!  Now  in  contrast  to  proceedings  like  these, 
the  borough  of  Liverpool,  according  to  Majcn-  flreig's  most  valuable 
Police  Report  of  1854,  was  content,  or  was  compelled  by  circumstances, 
to  deal  summarily,  in  the  year  named,  with  65  persons  charged  with 
''  cutting  and  maiming,"  with  40  cases  involving  burglary,  house, 
shop,  warehouse,  and  ship-breaking;  with  540  robberies  from  the 
person,  chiefly  by  known  male  and  female  pickpockets ;  with  162 
"robberies  from  the  person"  by  prostitutes ;  with  101  I'obberies  by 
servants  and  lodgers ;  with  177  robberies  from  vessels  in  the  docks ; 
and  with  1,251  larcenies  of  other  kinds  ! 

In  the  year  1848,  3,440  robberies  committed  in  Liverpool  were 
punished  by  summary  conviction.  At  tlie  Preston  sessions,  to  which 
cases  for  trial  are  sent  by  a  population  of  more  than  400,000,  the 
conviction  of  a  known  pickpocket,  or  of  a  previously  convicted 
prostitute,  for  "  robbery  from  the  person,"  has  hitherto  been  inva- 
riably followed  by  transportation,  and  would  now  be  followed  by 
penal  servitude.  That  this  firm  assertion  of  the  law  operates  well  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1853,  not  a  single  pickpocket  appeared 
at  the  Preston  sessions. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  true 
estimate  of  the  comparative  criminality  of  counties,  from  the  data 
furnished  to  Mr.  Eedgrave  in  the  assize  and  sessions'  calendars. 
As,  however,  the  anomalous  proceedings  in  Lancashire  may  also  exist, 
more  or  less,  in  otlier  counties,  which,  like  Lancashire,  have  a  sparse 
population  in  some  districts,  and  a  dense  one  in  others,  a  comparative 
view  of  the  apparent  criminality  of  the  English  counties,  as  derived 
from  Mr.  Redgrave's  tables,  may  still  be  of  some  value,  especially  if 
the  inquirer  bear  in  mind  what  is  suggested  by  the  state  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  criminality  assignable 
to  each  county  as  the  mean  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1853.  The 
counties  are  placed  in  consecutive  order,  beginning  with  the  worst; 
and  their  amendment,  or  otherwise,  is  indicated  in  the  columns  which 
show  other  places  in  a  similar  order  at  former  periods.  The  countries 
which  arc  provided  with  a  constabulary  are  distinguislied  by  an 
asterisk. 
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Table  of  the  Comparative  Criminality  of  the  English  Counties. 


Counties. 

Annual 

Mean  of 

Criminality 

1849 

to  18.53. 

Criniiualitv 

to 
Population. 

One  in 

Consecutive  order  in 

1849  to 
1853. 

1817. 

1811. 

1841. 

*  Monmouth  

*  Chester     

380 
985 
591 
245 
970 
348 

3,777 
869 
306 

2,831 
721 
294 

1,050 
313 
749 
554 
602 

1,097 
983 
699 
400 
257 
96 
34 
496 
332 
179 
734 
280 
517 
292 
333 

2,052 
209 
506 
59 
274 
344 
247 
150 
232 

414 
463 
469 
471 
473 
489 
499 
546 
547 
555 
562 
579 
580 
592 
593 
608 
613 
623 
626 
633 
636 
637 
669 
676 
680 
691 
695 
723 
758 
788 
789 
812 
877 
881 
909 
988 
1,108 
1,137 
1,199 
1,303 
1,533 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

5 
10 
1 
2 
3 
6 
4 
7 
9 
12 
8 
14 
19 
18 
13 
21 
17 
20 
22 
28 
11 
15 
27 
25 
24 
29 
30 
23 
26 
31 
32 
33 
34 
16 
37 
35 
36 
40 
41 
39 
38 

16 

5 

1 

11 

2 

14 

3 

4 

24 

6 

17 

13 

8 

26 

10 

20 

12 

28 

23 

18 

22 

15 

36 

21 

25 

9 

19 

33 

34 

27 

7 

32 

30 

31 

29 

40 

37 

38 

35 

41 

39 

2 

6 

*  Worrester    

5 

*  Hereford  

10 

*  Gloucester    

1 

Berkshire    

6 

*  Middlesex    

7 

*   Warwick  

4 

*  Hertfordshire  

*  South  Lancashire.... 

12 

3 

15 

Oxford 

13 

*  Stafford    

11 

*  Cambridge   

29 

Somerset  

8 

*  Suffolk 

28 

*  Essex   

17 

Surrey 

27 

*  Kent     

21 

*  Norfolk    

25 

*  Wiltshire 

14 

Buckingham     

Huntingdon 

18 
35 

Rutland   

40 

*  Sussex 

19 

*  Salop    

22 

*  Bedford    

20 

Devon  

31 

*  Northampton  

Lincoln    

23 
35 

*  Leicester 

9 

*  Nottingham 

30 

York     

32 

*  Dorset 

*  North  Lancashire.... 

*  Westmoreland 

Northuniberland .... 

*  Durham   

Derby  

24 

26 
41 
36 
39 
34 

*  Cumberland 

38 

Cornwall 

37 

However  imperfectly  the  above  figures  may  indicate  the  truth  as 
to  the  comparative  criminality  of  the  English  counties,  they  may, 
nevertheless,  be  viseful,  (on  the  supposition  that  the  same  mode  of 
dealing  with  offenders  has  prevailed  in  the  several  counties  for  a 
length  of  time,)  to  show  what  improvement  or  deterioration  has 
taken  place  in  them  at  different  periods. 

Gloucester,  for  example,  appears  to  be  steadily,  though  slowly, 
improving;   the  same  may  be  said  of  "Warwick,  and  a  little  more 
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decidedly  of  Somerset  and  of  North  Lancashire.  The  most  striking 
progress  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  by  Leicester.  Somerset, 
in  the  five  years  ending  1843,  committed  annually  (on  an  average) 
1,015  persons  for  trial,  and  in  1853  only  655.  Leicester,  with  509 
committals  in  1843,  had  only  251  in  1853.  The  downward  course  of 
a  county,  as  apparent  in  the  criminal  tables,  is  more  rapid  than  an 
upward  one,  the  very  creditable  case  of  Leicester  being  the  single 
exception.  Thus,  comparing  the  "order"  in  1841  or  1844,  with  that 
of  1853,  improvement  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six  places.  But  the 
deterioration  of  Berkshire  is  indicated  by  a  loss  of  ten  places ; 
Suflblk  has  lost  twelve  places ;  Surrey  ten ;  Monmouth  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  successive  plunges,  fifteen.  The  counties  which  most 
constantly  appear  in  the  van  of  this  criminal  array  are  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Middlesex,  "Warwick,  Chester,  and  Monmouth.  The 
northern  counties,  and  the  most  southerly  one,  Cornwall,  have 
always  occupied  the  most  creditable  positions. 

2.  The  advocates  and  promoters  of  Populab  Educatiost  have 
always  hoped  to  see  its  good  effects  in  diminishing  crime;  and  it  is 
certain  such  good  effects  are  visible,  though  not  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  means  supposed  to  be  employed.  I  say  "  sup- 
posed to  be  employed,"  because  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  mere  mechanical  ability  to  read  is  of  no  value 
unless  accompanied  by  corresponding  intelligence.  Instruction,  even 
education,  has  been  credited  to  many  thousands,  who,  in  fact,  have 
had  no  more  of  either  than  a  boy  would  have  of  the  Greek  language, 
who  had  only  been  taught  to  read  the  Greek  character. 

For  more  than  twenty  yeai's  it  has  been  my  duty  to  call  attention 
to  these  truths;  to  make  known  the  widely-spread  "ignorance  of 
common  things,"  and  the  equally  pervading  ignorance  of  sacred 
things.  Tiiousands  of  boys,  and  even  of  men,  able  to  read  fluently 
the  printed  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  are  totally  unable  to 
comprehend  the  sense  of  what  they  read.  That  Holy  Book,  dese- 
crated by  being  made  a  lesson-book,  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
children  with  wearisome  and  difficult  labour,  with  confinement  and 
blows.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  not  understood  ;  no  wonder  that 
in  after  life  it  is  neglected  and  disliked. 

The  Sunday  School,  as  an  educational  power,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  of 
great  value,  yet  it  might  be  made  of  much  greater  value. 

The  boys  in  our  Sunday  Schools  do  not  possess  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  girls  in  the  number  and  intelligence  of  their  honorary 
teachers.  The  ladies,  indeed,  who  devote  themselves  with  so  much 
perseverance,  tact,  judgment,  and  right  feeling,  to  the  work  of 
Sunday  School  teaching,  are  amongst  the  most  efficient  benefactors 
of  the  time.  In  the  girls'  school  mutual  sympathy  and  good-will  are 
established  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  producing  the 
happiest  results  upon  both  parties,  and  lasting  long  after  school  days 
are  past.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  there  are 
thousands  of  young  women  who,  entering  the  school  at  an  early  age, 
have  continued  their  attendance  until  (or  even  after)  marriage. 
These  young  women  are  the  civilizers  and  meliokators  of  their 
lamilies  and  their  class ;  and  if  Sunday  Schools  have  done  no  more 
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than  thus  to  bring  the  educated  and  refined  of  the  softer  sex  into 
kindly  intercourse  with  their  humbler  sisters,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished ail  immense  good.  If  a  time  should  ever  arrive  when  young 
men  of  education  and  comparative  rank  shall  become  Sunday  School 
instructors  to  the  same  extent,  the  eifect  upon  our  brethren  of  the 
industrial  classes  would  be  seen  in  such  a  social  and  religious  advance 
as  has  never  yet  been  made.  Were  such  teachers  fortlicomiiig,  we 
should  soon  have  less  of  dry  book-work  in  the  schools,  less  cramming 
of  the  memory  with  a  catechism  seldom  explained  and  soon  forgotten. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  would  not  be  degraded  into  repulsive  task- 
books  ;  poor  children  would  not  be  dragged  to  church  or  chapel  to 
hear  what  is  to  them  perfectly  unintelligible ;  and  weary,  cold,  and 
restless,  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and  distress  to  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  In  place  of  proceedings  like  these,  efforts  would  be 
made  in  our  Sunday  Schools  to  give  to  the  growing  faculties  of  chil- 
dren healthy  and  agreeable  exercise ;  Moral  and  Christian  principles 
would  be  inculcated  by  interesting  narratives,  exemplary  histories, 
and  an  occasional  reference  to  Him  who  loved  childi-eu,  and  specially 
taught  the  poor ; — the  Book  in  which  this  love  and  teaching  are  set 
forth  being  reserved  to  gratify  the  desires  of  those  who  long  for  a 
more  perfect  knowledge.* 

3.  The  Religious  state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  (if  it  be 
judged  by  their  attendance  on  Divine  Worship,)  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  sorrow. 

J^'or  many  years  it  has  been  incumbent  on  me  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
valent disregard  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  our  labouring  population. 
"Their  irreligious  state,"  it  was  said,  "arises  from  neglect  of  the 
means  of  grace,  rather  than  from  any  active  dissemination  among 

them  of  bad  principles It  is  not  infidelity  with  which  they 

are  chargeable,  but  ignorant  indifference.  They  do  not  believe, 
because  they  never  hear  the  preacher ;  places  of  worship  have  been 
before  their  eyes  from  infancy,  and  the  Lord's  Day  has  been  (even  to 
them)  a  day  distinguished  from  others,  yet  scarcely  is  their  curiosity 
excited  to  inquire  into  the  purpose  for  which  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  set  apart.  They  suppose  that  people  go  to  church  '  to  hear 
goodness,'  but  they  appear  to  consider  that  they,  as  poor  people,  are 
not  required  to  hear  it." — Chaplain's  Report  on  the  Preston  Jail  for 
1839.     What  was  thus  represented  seventeen  years  ago,  as  the  real 

*  A  more  practical  and  exemplary  kind  of  instruction  in  Sunday  Schools  might 
be  made  available  for  the  removal  of  a  great  opprobrium  vphich  attaches  to  our 
national  character.  Care  and  kindness  for  the  brute  creation  might  be  taught. 
Children  would  be  (many  are,)  deeply  interested  in  learning  God's  goodness  to  dumb 
animals,  from  suitable  instructions  in  Natural  History.  Again — and  this  applies  to 
our  schools  generally — it  should  be  remembered  that  children  like  to  do  something. 
Providence  did  not  confer  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  human  hand  to  be  unemployed 
during  childhood.  If  those  powers  were  exercised  by  the  children  in  our  schools 
intelligence  would  be  roused  and  stimulated  ten  times  more  than  by  the  present, 
system,  which  ignores  the  physical  capabilities  altogether.  Among  the  great  mass  of 
our  handicraftsmen  there  is  a  want  of  intelligence  with  regard  to  their  own  employ- 
ments. Popular  schools  might  remedy  this,  by  developing  the  children's  peculiar 
aptitudes,  so  that  they  might  be  placed  in  trades  and  situations  for  which  they  are 
well  suited,  instead  of  (as  at  present,)  letting  such  things  be  decided  hy  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  parent,  or  the  thoughtless  choice  of  the  child. 
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state  of  this  so-called  Christian  country,  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
one  who  speaks  with  authority. 

Mr.  Horace  Maun,  in  his  "  Eeport  on  Eeligious  AVorship," 
(Census,  1851,)  writes,  "  While  the  labouring  myriads  of  our  country 
have  been  multiplying  with  our  multiplied  material  prosperity,  it 
cannot,  it  is  feared,  be  stated  that  a  corresponding  increase  has 
occurred  in  the  attendance  of  this  class  in  our  religious  edifices. 
More  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns,  it  is  observable  how  abso- 
lutely insignificant  a  portion  of  the  congi'egation  is  composed  of 
artizans.  They  fill,  perhaps,  in  youth,  our  National,  British,  and 
Sunday  Schools,  and  there  receive  the  elements  of  a  religious  educa- 
tion ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  mingle  in  the  active  world  of  labour  than, 
subject  to  the  constant  action  of  opposing  influences,  they  soon 
become  as  utter  strangers  to  religious  ordinances  as  the  people  of  a 
heathen  country.  It  is  sadly  certain  that  this  vast,  intelligent, 
and  growingly  important  section  of  our  countrymen  is  thoroughly 
estranged  from  our  religious  institutions  in  their  present  aspect. 
Probably,  indeed,  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  has  been  exaggerated, 
if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  popular  meaning,  as  implying  some  degree 
of  intellectual  eflbrt  and  decision ;  but,  no  doubt,  a  great  extent  of 
negative  inert  indiflerence  prevails,  the  practical  effects  of  which  are 
much  the  same." 

4.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  progress  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  religious  habits,  are  fatally  opposed  by  the 
temptations  to  animal  pleasures,  which  abound  wherever  Beer- 
houses and  low  Ale-houses  abound.  To  point  to  these  places,  and 
the  excesses  which  they  encourage,  as  the  chief  direct  causes  of 
crime,  is  only  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  great  and  fully  confessed 
evil.  But  confession  of  the  evil  is  not  attended  by  any  corresponding 
determination  to  suppi'ess  it.  Warning  and  remonstrance  about  it 
are  heard  from  the  bench,  and  from  tlie  pulpit ;  from  the  workhouse, 
and  from  the  madhouse,  and  from  the  condemned  cell — in  vain.  For 
a  powerful  interest  insists  upon  its  right  to  profit  by  the  degrada- 
tion and  misery  of  the  people  ;  and  against  that  interest  the  interests 
of  morality  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  mental  and  material 
progress,  of  social  and  domestic  happiness — plead  in  vain  ! 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  it  may  be  hoped  that  if 
Popular  Instruction,  attendance  on  Eeligious  Worship,  and  the 
influence  of  Ale  and  Beer-houses,  could  be  shown  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  crime,  some  not  unimportant  conclusions  may  be 
indicated,  if  not  established ;  and  that,  consequently,  more  sti'enuous 
efforts  may  be  made  to  promote  what  appears  to  repress,  and  to 
repress  what  appears  to  promote,  the  debasement  and  crime  which 
are  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  pretensions  to  civilization  and 
piety. 

The  diagram*  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  intended  to  show, 
at  a  glance,  the  degrees  to  which  Education,  Religious  habits,  Drun- 
kenness, and  Grime  are  concurrent.  The  numbers  which  are  given  in 
the  several  columns  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  the  table  represent — 

*  This  diagram  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society ;  but,  as  the  figures  are  given 
in  the  table  at  page  28,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  insert  it. 
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A.  The  number  of  Hriminals  for  each  100,000  of  the  population. 

B.  ,,  Ale  and  Beer-houses       „         100,000  „ 

C.  ,,  Attendants  at  School       ,,  10,000  ,, 

D.  „  „  at  Public  ) 

Worship/    " 

For  convenience  sake,  tlie  numbers  referred  to  are  given  below. 
The  figures  under  A  are  for  "counties  proper,"  under  B,  C,  and  D, 
for  "  i-egistration  counties." 


2,000 


§1 


£0 


l'^ 


Middlesex 
Surrey    .... 

Kent  

Sussex    .... 

Hants 

^  Berks 


Herts 

Bucks 

Oxford   

Northampton. 
Huntingdon  .. 

Beds  

Cambridge , 


Essex.... 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 


rS  k'^    s 


Wilts 

Dorset  .. 
Devon  .. 
Cornwall 
Somerset 


I  Gloucester ., 
Monmouth.. 
Hereford    ., 

Salop 

Stafford 

W^orcester... 
Warwick 


i^e 


Leicester 
Rutland... 
Lincoln  ... 

Notts 

Derby    ... 


Cheshire 

Lancashire. 

Yorkshire  . 


!^0 


Durham 

Northumberland 

Cumberland   

Westmoreland   ... 


200 
160 
160 
147 
178 
205 

183 
156 
173 
132 
149 
143 
170 

163 
164 
158 

157 
113 

138 

66 

168 

211 
241 
212 
145 
172 
213 
183 

127 
148 
127 
122 
83 

216 
164 

114 


90 

76 

101 


B. 


541 
504 
552 
295 
409 
568 

708 
624 
463 
408 
646 
588 
555 

418 
200 
321 

178 
186 
192 
87 
212 

406 
350 
152 
314 

488 
459 
499 

427 
354 

268 
485 
449 

455 
400 

238 


560 
630 
790 
820 
990 
930 

1,020 
1,130 

950 
1,090 
1,110 
1,250 

960 

890 
880 
890 

1,170 
1,150 

760 
1,050 

980 

960 
1,040 
630 
810 
1,080 
890 
770 

1,090 

970 

960 

1,070 

1,210 

1,090 
1,080 

1,050 


180 

880 

152 

1,090 

114 

750 

149 

890 

1). 


434 
482 
680 
678 
798 
698 


970 
848 
976 
1,104 
1,136 
926 

852 

988 
816 

1,018 
938 
804 
876 
874 

816 
910 
646 
784 
642 
650 
594 

918 
938 
834 
764 
778 

656 
536 

682 

546 
558 
508 
662 
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The  coloured  lines  of  the  diagram  will  show  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  subject  facts  to  each  other,  and  their  absolute  and  relative  extent 
in  different  localities,  more  readily  than  any  array  of  figures,  however 
full.  The  results  shown  on  the  diagram  are,  in  some  respect,  less 
exact  than  could  be  desired,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  data 
of  precisely  the  same  character  and  value  in  regard  to  each  county. 
Thus,  in  respect  to  crime,  we  have  already  seen  that  a  great  want  of 
uniformity  exists  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  and  that  violations 
of  the  law,  which,  in  one  place,  would  inevitably  go  to  swell  Mr. 
Eedgrave's  Criminal  Tables,  would,  in  a  place  like  Liverpool,  not  be 
treated  as  criminal  at  all.  The  influence  of  drink,  as  a  cause  of 
crime,  is  represented  on  the  diagram  with  some  approach  to  accu- 
racy-— the  given  measurements  being  the  results  of  an  appeal  to 
the  same  standard,  viz.,  "the  number  of  victuallers  and  beer-shop 
keepers"  in  each  county,  according  to  the  "occupation"  returns 
of  the  Census.^ 

The  educational  column  represents  the  union  between  attendance 
at  Sunday  Schools  and  attendance  at  schools  "  supported  by  religious 
bodies,"  (Class  3  in  the  Education  Tables  of  tlae  Census,')  which,  I 
think,  indicates  the  amount  of  popular  instruction  now  carried  on, 
better  than  Sunday  Schools  or  Day  Schools  alone. 

The  figures  and  columns  which  indicate  attendance  on  public 
w"orsliip  are  founded  on  the  table  given  at  page  ccc.  of  the  Census 
volume,  relating  to  "  Eeligious  Worship." 

The  blank  columns  of  crime  represent  the  annual  mean  of  the 
five  yeai's  ending  with  1853.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  counties 
are  exhibited  in  groups,  in  conformity  with  tlie  plan  adopted  in 
the  Census,  though  Monmouth  has  been  removed  from  its  isolated 
position,  and  associated  with  the  West  Midland  counties. 

The  general  facts  apparent  on  the  diagram  are  presented  in 
another  form  by  the  followiiig  tabulated  results  of  the  diagram  : — 

*  The  information  eiven  in  the  "Occupation"  tables,  relating  to  "  Inn-keepers," 
"Licensed  Victuallers,"  and  "Beer-shop  keepers,"  is,  however,  rather  perplexing. 
Desiring  to  obtain  the  numbers  in  each  county  of  those  low  drinking-houses, 
(including,  of  course,  all  the  beer  shops,)  which  are  generally  supposed  to  foster 
crime,  1  found  that,  according  to  the  Census,  the  entire  number  of  persons,  males 
and  females,  enumerated  as  "licensed  victuallers,"  and  beer-shop  keepers  in  England, 
was  40,895.  But,  according  to  the  official  returns  laid  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  "Ale-liouse  Licenses,"  (1852,)  the  beer-shop  licenses  alone  were 
42,726.  Among  the  females,  however,  included  in  the  "occupation"  tables  were 
wives  of  publicans  and  beer-house  keepers  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  should  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  when  that  is  done,  the  aggregate  of 
inn-keepers,  victuallers,  and  beer-shop  keepers,  is  only  104,204,  according  to  the 
Census,  while  the  returns  from  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  give  nearly  the  same 
number,  viz.,  103,291.  That  the  wives  should  be  regarded  as  representing  so  many 
ale-houses,  &c.,  is  warranted  by  what  is  common  at  Preston,  where  an  "operative" 
takes  out  a  license  for  a  beer-shop,  which  his  wife  "  manages."  In  such  a  case  the 
husband  is  enumerated  among  the  operatives,  and  his  helpmate  among  the  "  wives  of 
beer-shop  keepers."  The  entire  number  of  victuallers  and  beer-shop  keepers  repre- 
sented on  the  diagram,  as  distributed  among  the  whole  of  the  English  counties,  is 
only  64,150,  which,  including  as  it  does,  all  the  beer-houses,  may  be  supjjosed  also 
to  include  that  lowest  class  of  public  houses  which  .equally  with  beer-houses,  act  as 
encouragers  to  crime. 
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The  first  conclusion  deducible  from  the  above  table  is,  that  ale 
and  beer-houses  are  more  associated  with  excess  of  crime  than 
attendance  at  religious  worship  and  at  school  is  with  the  absence  of 
it.  In  two  instances,  (groups  2  and  3,)  larger  attendance  at  Sunday- 
duties  is  concurrent  with  more  than  average  criminality ;  and  in  two 
instances  also,  (groups  2  and  7,)  better  attendance  at  school  is 
marked  by  the  same  anomaly. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  five  groups  in  which  religious  worship  is 
more  than  usually  neglected,  three  are  chargeable  with  excessive  crime. 
A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  schooling.  Of  four  groups  defi- 
cient in  that,  three  are  marked  by  more  than  average  crime.  But  with 
respect  to  ale  and  beer-houses,  excess  in  their  number  is  accompanied 
by  excess  in  crime,  in  every  case,  but  that  of  the  North  Midland 
Group,  (in  wliich  a  small  overplus  of  drinking-houses  is  outweighed 
by  a  greater  of  religious  worship  and  schooling) ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
(with  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  three  Eastern  counties,)  their 
paucity  is  accompanied  by  a  striking  absence  of  crime. 

Looking  at  the  counties  singly,  twenty-two  of  them  have  to  bear 
an  excess  of  the  drinking-house  evil,  and  eighteen  a  diminished 
amount  of  it.  Sixteen  of  the  former  are,  consequently,  oppressed 
with  excessive  crime,  but  only  six  of  the  latter. 

Taking  another  view  of  the  facts,  in  tlie  tliirteen  counties  of  the 
first  and  second  groups,  the  drinking-house  mean  rises  to  527,  and 
the  criminal  mean  to  166  ;  for  the  twelve  Nortliern  Counties  from 
Leicester  to  Westmoreland,  the  public  house  mean  falls  to  306,  and 
is  attended  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  criminal  mean  to  120. 

Once  more ;  the  mean  criminality  of  the  eighteen  counties  below 
the  public  house  mean  (although  including  the  very  criminal  counties 
of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,)  is  136 ;  and  the  mean  criminality  of 
the  twentv-two  counties  above  the  public  house  mean  is  167. 
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The  absence  of  drinking  places,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
crime,  are  decidedly  marked  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  a  yet  greater  absence 
of  such  places  in  the  fonr  JS^orthern  Counties  would  seem  to  compen- 
sate for  a  deficiency  in  schooling,  and  a  very  great  deficiency  in 
regard  to  religious  worsliip.  In  the  case  of  York  it  is  seen  that  36 
per  cent,  minus  of  drinking  houses  is  accompanied  by  25  per  cent. 
minus  of  crime;  and  in  the  four  Northern  Counties,  where  drinking- 
houses  are  fewer  than  they  are  in  any  otiier  group,  (60  ]jer  cent, 
below  the  mean,)  crime  appears  in  its  smallest  amount, — 41  per  cent, 
below  the  mean. 

With  all  these  forcible  illustrations  of  the  connexion  between 
drinking-houses  and  crime  in  England,  we  shall  find  in  Wales  a  still 
stronger  proof  of  that  connexion. 

The  county  of  Glamorgan  contains  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  low 
drinking-houses  scattered  through  the  twelve  counties  of  the  princi- 
pality, and  in  1853  it  teas  chargeable  icith  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  crime 
in  it. 

In  respect  to  English  counties,  considered  singly,  Cornwall  pre- 
sents the  hajipiest  example  of  the  infrequency  of  crime,  in  a  district 
where  spiritual  and  educational  influence  are  not  counteracted  by 
beer-shop  temptations.  The  general  truth  to  which  I  point  is  also 
shown  by  Sussex :  the  only  county  in  the  vSouth-East  Group  which  is 
not  over-provided  with  drinking-houses,  it  is,  also,  the  only  county  in 
that  group  which  has  less  than  the  common  amount  of  crime. 

Suftblk,  Wilts,  and  Somerset  present  remarkable  contradictions. 
Holding  very  creditable  places  in  respect  to  their  apparent  educational 
and  religious  condition,  and  with  drinking-houses  very  much  below 
the  usual  proportion,  they  are,  nevertheless,  chargeable  with  excessive 
criminality.  Hereford,  again,  the  most  criminal  county  except  three, 
would  oifer  perplexing  features,  did  it  not  show  that  the  absence  of  ale 
and  beer-houses  does  not  obviate  criminal  tendencies,  when  there  is 
also  wanting  the  ameliorating  power  of  education  and  religion. 

IMany  of  the  inconsistencies  noticeable  on  the  diagram  might  re- 
ceive more  or  less  of  explanation,  if  careful  inquiry  were  made  into  the 
nature  of  the  chief  sources  of  employment  in  the  several  counties. 

Such  inquiry  here  would  carry  me  too  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  I  have,  I  fear,  already  transgressed.  I  will  only  suggest  that 
the  liability  to  fall  into  crime  in  a  working  population  depends  very 
much  upon  the  regularity  required  in  their  occupations.  The  man 
with  whom  work  or  idleness  is  entirely  optional,  is  more  exposed  to 
temptation  than  the  man  who  (if  employed  at  all,)  must  pursue  his 
work  uninterruptedly. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  pointed  out  what  has  been  confirmed  by 
every  succeeding  year's  experience,  "  that  the  ceaseless  activity  which 
must  be  exercised  in  a  cotton  mill  aftorda  a  wholesome  preventive  to 
crime ;  but  the  case  is  far  different  with  regard  to  weavers,  who, 
working  at  their  own  homes,  can  quit  their  employment  at  any 
moment."  And,  again,  "if  one  trade  demands  more  regular  atten- 
tion than  another,  leaving  the  workman  loss  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  idleness;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  uneducated  man's 
occupation  be  such  as  to  allow  a  visit  to  tiie  ale-house  whenever  he 
may  be  inclined  to  it,  the  probability  is  greater  that  in  the  latter  case 
bnd  hnbits  will  be  formed,  and  criininal  acts  committed." 
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How  far  the  optional,  and,  consequently,  irregular  occupations 
connected  with  the  lace,  straw-plait,  glove,  woollen,  and  iron  manu- 
factures of  Berks,  Herts,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Warwick,  may  account  for  the  overplus  of  crime  in  those  coun- 
ties, is  a  subject  not  undeserving  of  inquiry. 

The  contrast  in  criminality  between  Cornwall  and  Monmouth, 
apparently  the  best  and  worst  of  the  English  counties,  has  subsisted 
for  many  years.  Almost  neighbouring  counties,  their  iniiabitants  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  same  pursuit, — mining  ;  their  means  of  educa- 
tion appear  to  be  about  equal;  and  places  of  worship  are  more 
numerously  attended  in  Monmouth  than  in  Cornwall :  but  so,  unfor- 
tunately, are  places  of  drinking.  Compared  with  those  of  Cornwall, 
they  are  as  four  to  one;  and,  therefore,  the  crime  of  jNlonmouth,  as 
compared  to  that  of  Cornwall,  rises  to  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

In  eonclusion. — After  making  due  allowance  for  imperfect  data, 
and  discrepancies  of  more  or  less  moment,  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  shown  on  the  diagram  enables  us  to  approach,  if  not  absolutely 
to  reach,  (jertain  truths  well  deserving  attention. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  a  county  mainly 
depends  on  the  number  of  low  drinkiug-houses  which  are  sufiered  to 
infest  it ;  that  our  present  system  of  popular  education  is  of  little  or 
no  efficacy  in  saving  the  industrial  classes  from  the  moral  dangers 
created  by  those  drinking-houses ;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  religious 
principles,  (as  tested  by  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  seems 
most  deficient. in  densely  peopled  counties,)  has  not  been  promoted 
by  the  Sunday  School  system,  or  other  popular  systems,  to  any  extent 
which  the  friends  of  those  systems  can  consider  satisfsictory. 

Note. — The  following  analysis  of  the  table  at  p.  30  has  been  received  from  the 
Editor,  and  as  it  throws  additional  light  on  the  influence  of  the  three  causes,  both 
singly  and  in  conjunction,  the  author  has  much  pleasure  in  inserting  it.  The  initial 
letters  will  be  easily  understood. 

Analysis  of  the  Coincidences  in  the  Table  at  p.  30. 
Single  Coincidences. 

Religious  Worship     above  the  average;  Crime  below  2  in    4 

,,  ,,  below  ,,  ,,      above  3  in    5 

Popular  Schooling      above  ,,  ,,      below  3  in    5 

,,  ,,  below  ,,  ,,      above  3  in    4 

Ale  and  Beer-houses  above  ,,  ,,      above  4  in    5 

„  ,,  below  ,,  ,,      below  3  in    4 

Total 18  in  27 

Double  Coincidences. 

R.  \V.  and  P.  S.  above  the  average;  Crime  below 2  in    3 

,,  ,,  below  ,,  ,,      above 2  in    3 

R.  \V.  above;  A.  and  B.  H.  below  ,,  ,,      below 1  in    2 

R.  W.  below;  A.  and  B.  H.  above  ,,  ,,      above 3  in    3 

P.  S.     above;  A.  and  B.  H.  below  ,,  ,,      below 2  in    2 

P.  S.     below;  A.  and  B.  H.  above  „  ,,      above 2  in    2 

Total  12  in  15 

Triple  Coincidences. 
R.W.  and  P.  S.  above,  and  A.  and  B.  H.  below  theaverage;  Crime  below....   1  in  1 
,,  ,,      below,  and  A.  and  B.  H.  above  ,,  ,,     above....  2  in  2 

Total 3  in  3 
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On  the  Importance  of  Statistics  to  the  Reformatory  Movement,  with 
Returns  from  Female  Reformatories,  and  Remarks  on  them.  By 
Makt  Carpenter. 

[Based  upon  a  Paper  read  before  Section  F. — Economic  Science  and  Statistics — 
of  the  Britisli  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science  at  Cheltenham,  August, 
1856  ;  with  additions.] 

The  position  which  Reforinatory  Scliools  at  present  hold  witli  regard 
to  the  State,  renders  it  of  the  first  importance  that  as  much  light  as 
possible  should  be  thrown  by  statistics  on  the  real  numbers  of  the 
juvenile  criminal  population  of  the  country,  and  that  official  returns 
should  be  henceforth  so  arranged  that  accurate  information  may  be 
obtained  as  to  the  actual  success  or  failure  of  the  plans  adopted. 

The  want  of  such  information  has  led  to  very  serious  and  alarm- 
ing apprehensions  relative  to  the  inadequacy  of  any  possible  supply 
of  reformatories  to  cope  with  the  enormous  multitude  of  young 
thieves  which  is  supposed  to  exist.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
criminal  returns  of  convictions,  throughout  the  country,  of  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  16,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  we 
must  make  provision  for  such  an  annual  supply.  Two  points  have, 
however,  been  left  out  of  view:  first,  that  the  number  of  either  com- 
mitments or  convictions  by  no  means  shows  the  number  of  criminal 
individuals,  since  many  have  been  committed  several  times  during  the 
year;  and  secondly,  that  according  to  the  old  system  of  imprisonment 
for  juveniles,  the  same  individual  not  only  would  be  recommitted 
two  or  three  times  in  the  same  year,  but  might  remain  from  year 
to  year  until  transported,  not  only  himself  swelling  the  annual  list 
of  convicts,  but  drawing  others  into  his  vortex,  and  thereby  multi- 
plying crime  in  a  fearful  ratio ;  whereas,  when  the  reformatory 
system  is  fully  carried  out,  no  young  person  will  be  allowed  to  be 
more  than  a  second  time  convicted,  and  frequently  all  who  are  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  a  second  will  be  removed  at  the  first,  and  thus  each 
year  the  list  must  be  greatly  lessened  numerically.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  a  deterring  influence  has  ah'eady  been 
exerted  in  those  towns  where  the  Juvenile  Ofl:enders'  Act  has  been 
carried  into  active  operation.  At  the  late  meeting  in  Bristol  of  the 
National  Reformatory  Union,  an  important  communication  was  made 
by  the  chief  constable  of  Berwick,  that  there  had  been  considerable 
diminution  in  juvenile  crime  since  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act  came 
into  operation ;  and  it  was  stated  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Liverpool 
Gaol,  "  that  since  the  Liverpool  magistrates  began  to  act  with  their 
present  determination  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Youthful 
Offenders'  Act  in  all  its  provisions,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
child  and  for  enforcing  the  parental  responsibility  in  every  suitable 
case,  a  manifest  anxiety  amongst  the  criminal  population  had  been 
created,  and  that  the  number  of  juveniles  in  the  gaol,  of  which  he 
had  been  for  some  years  chaplain,  is  less  than  during  any  period 
within  his  recollection." 

An  analysis  of  one  of  the  tables  in  the  Liverpool  Police  Report 
for  1855  will  present  an  important  illustration  of  the  points  on 
which  there  should  be  careful  entries  in  all  such  returns,  and  of  tho 
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erroneous  impressions  which  may  arise  from  a  want   of  such  well 
arrano^ed  tables. 

We  learn  from  this  table,  that  in  the  year  1S55  there  were  1140 
apprehensions  of  boys  and  301  of  girls,  altogether  1311  apprehensions 
of  juveniles  under  the  age  of  16.  But  of  these,  372,  in  the  case  of 
boys,  and  75,  in  the  case  of  girls,  were  repetitions  of  previous  appre- 
hensions, making  the  actual  number  of  individual  boys  apprehended 
only  768,  and  of  girls  229.  Again,  of  these,  290  boys  and  85  girls  had 
been  apprehended  in  previous  years,  and  these  290  boys  had  had 
among  them  259  re-apprehensions,  the  85  girls,  39  re-apprehensions. 
Now  when  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act  has  come  into  full  operation, 
the  old  offenders  will  all  be  removed,  and,  consequently,  instead  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  1110  apprehensions  of  boys  and  301  of  girls, 
we  shall  have,  on  the  same  average,  only  178  of  boys  and  111  of  girls, 
somewhat  more  than  one-third. 

A  similar  process  applied  to  a  table  of  commitments,  during  the 
same  year,  presents  even  more  striking  results.  We  here  find  489 
commitments  of  boys  and  110  of  girls;  but  after  making  the  same 
reductions  as  before,  95  represents  the  number  of  boys  now  com- 
mitted who  were  not  known  to  have  been  so  before,  and  37  the 
number  of  girls.  In  the  case  of  the  commitments,  a  very  large 
proportion  is  of  individuals  who  are  known  to  have  been  previously 
in  custody,  viz.  377  of  the  boys  and  70  of  the  girls.  If  all  these 
old  offenders  had  been  removed,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
number  of'new  commitments  would  have  been  very  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  but  even  as  the  case  now  stands,  the  number  of  known 
delinquents  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  may  be  well  grappled  with, 
viz.,  132  of  both  sexes,  for  the  town  of  Liverpool,  which,  from  its 
position  and  circumstances,  may  be  expected  to  be  more  prolific  of 
juvenile  vice  than  any  place  out  of  the  metropolis.  Thei*e  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  a  still  greater  reduction  will  take  place  when  reforma- 
tories have  been  longer  in  operation.  Such  a  result  is  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Liverpool  Police  Eeport 
for  1856,  just  issued  : — 

Since  the  reformatories  have  been  in  operation,  a  diminution  in  juvenile  crime  has 
taken  place  in  this  borough;  for  it  is  known  to  the  police  that  some  parents  who 
formerly  sent  out  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  committing  felonies,  upon  the 
])roceeds  of  which  they  subsisted,  are  now  aware  that  should  their  children  be  detected 
in  crime,  they  would  be  taken  from  them,  sent  to  a  reformatory,  and  they  themfclves 
charged  a  weekly  sum,  varyins;  according  to  their  circumstances,  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  greater  care  is  faken  by  such  parents  of  their  children,  as  it  is  now  their 
interest  to  prevent  what  was  formerly  encouraged  by  them. 

The  returns  show  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  juveniles  taken  into  custody. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  reformatory  movement  that  such 
tables  as  these,  with  the  addition  of  tables  of  convictions  and  sen- 
tences of  all  young  persons  under  16  (not  17  as  heretofore),  should 
be  kept  universally  throughout  the  country,  and  that  further  means 
should  be  taken,  as  in  France,  to  record  all  cases  of  relapse  in  young 
persons  who  have  been  in  reformatories,  including  the  Government 
lieformatory,  at  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight.  There  will  thus  be  the 
means  afforded  of  ascertaining  to  some  extent  the  wants  of  the 
country  in  the  establishment  of  reformatories;  the  degree  in  which 
the  intentions  of  the  government  are  carried  out  in  the  substitution  of 
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reformatories  for  prisons,  in  the  case  of  young  persons  under  16;  and 
the  effect  of  the  mode  of  management  adopted  in  each  establishment. 

The  managers  of  reformatories  must  also  carefully  perform  their 
pai't  in  keeping  careful  and  regular  records  on  all  points  which  will 
be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  must  be  particularly 
exact  in  all  matters  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  children,  and 
their  subsequent  course. 

At  the  connnencemeut  of  the  movement  the  reformation  of  boys 
only  was  the  object  of  much  attention;  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
understood  that  there  exists  in  the  country  a  large  number  of  girls, 
marked  with  the  prison  brand,  whose  condition  is  far  worse  than 
that  of  boys,  and  who,  if  left  unreformed,  will  be  the  teachers  of  vice 
to  the  next  generation.  A  commencement  has  been  recently  made 
of  schools  for  these,  as  will  be  shewn  by  the  following  table,  from 
which  some  important  facts  may  be  elicited  -. — 

Returns  of  Girls  sent  to  Reformatories  certified  under  the  Act  17  and  18  Vict., 
c.  86,  from  December  \st,  1854,  to  October  Sist,  1856.* 


Number  of  Girls  — 

Who  have  been  received   into   the) 

school     ) 

Now  in  the  school  

That  can  be  received  at  once  in  each  I 

"scliool     f 

Not  under  sentence,  but  volunteers 
Who  have  left  the  school    

Girls  ivho  have  left,  how  disposed  of. 
Sent  to  service  and  doing  well    

,,  ,,  uncertain 

ill 

Emigrated  to  America  under  good  escort 
Employed  as  assistant  in  the  school  ... 
Sent  home  greatly  improved  

,,         and  since  doing  well 

Removed  by  parents    

Sent  to  another  school    

Sent  to  workhouse  

Dismissed  as  incorrigible  in  the  school 
Absconded   


^2 

o  >. 
s  ? 

■-   o 

o 

61 

18 

26 

25 

5 

44 

16 

26 

19 

5 

45 

50 

20 

100 

30 

8 

46 

15 

17 

1 

44 

17 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

I 

2 

17 

2 

6 

135 

155 

254 

77 
25 


*  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  certificates  : — Red  Lodge,  Park  Row,  Bristol, 
1854;  Camden  Street,  Birmingham,  1854;  Arno's  Court,  near  Bristol,  1856;  Tox- 
teth  Park,  Liverpool,  1856.  This  reformatory  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  but 
has  not  been  in  full  ojjeration  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  to 
which  the  returns  refer,  and  it  has  been  certified  only  recently.  Allerley  Farm,  War- 
wickshire, 1856;  School  of  Discipline,  Chelsea,  1856.  The  School  of  Discipline, 
Chelsea,  was  founded  in  1825  for  the  reformation  of  girls  who  have  been  imprisoned 
for  theft  or  other  offences,  though  many  are  admitted  who  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  such  punishment  without  having  actually  suffered  it.  Since  its  commeiice- 
raent  479  children  have  been  here  educated,  of  whom  143  have  become  domestic 
servants,  and  210  have  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  This  school  having 
been  certified  as  a  Reformatory  only  in  the  month  of  June  last,  and  received  as  yet  but 
one  scholar  under  the  provisions  of  the  .\ct,  returns  from  it  cannot  be  given  in  this  table. 

Other  Girls'  Reformatories  are  in  process  of  establishment. 
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Returns  of  Girls  sent  to  Reformatories  certified  under  the  Act  VI  and  18  Vict., 
c.  ii(j,fro}n  December  1st,  1854,  to  October  31st,  1856. — Continued. 


Places  from  whence  received. 
Abergavenny    

1-5 

Qffj 

C  3 

<5 

1 

1 

6 
8 
2 

3 
1 
2 
2 
16 
2 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

24 
25 
12 

12 
20 
29 

3 
1 
5 
4 
39 
9 

33 

4 
12 
11 

1 

7 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

i 

1 

i 

5 

11 

2 

10 
5 
3 

1 

3 

10 

4 

5 
3 
6 
4 

1 
1 

"i 

23 

6 

11 

9 

1 

3 

22 

25 

1 

* 
6 
2 
9 
6 

25 

3 

19 

3 

13 

2 

10 

17 

8 

4 
4 
9 

8 

t 
1 

2 

1 

t 
1 
1 
2 

"t 

2 
2 

t 

4 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Bath     

1 

Berwick-on-Tweed 

1 

10 

BridKewater 

1 

Bristol 

1 

Brighton „ 

Carnarvon    „ 

3 
1 

Chester    

3 

Devon  county 

fi 

Gloucester  county   

8 

city 

8 

Hanmer   „ 

Hereford 

1 
3 

Hull     

?. 

Lancaster     „ 

Leicester 

3 

3 

Liverpool 

67 

Leeds  „ 

Malvern  

2 
1 

Manchester 

1 

Merthyr  , 

1 

Monmouth 

1 

Northampton  „ 

Taunton  

Westminster    

4 
2 
1 

Worcester    

?. 

Yarmouth  (Great)  

1 

Age  on  coming  to  the  School, 
Under  12 

36 

Between  12  and  14 

51 

Between  14  and  16 

44 

Above  16 

3 

Education. 
Read  with  intelligence,  and  write  a  little 
Read  indifferently    

36 

No  education  

66 

Crimes. 
Arson       

4 

Horse  stealing 

1 

Picking  pockets  

8 

Obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences    .... 
Felony 

4 
95 

Petty  theft  and  vagrancy    

Admitted  to  save  them  from  bad  bonies 
Pa7-ents. 

14 

8 

49 

Both  dead     

14 

Mother  only  |        half  the  cases 
Illegitimate 

37 

31 

1 

*  3  not  classed. 
t  These  returns  are  of  the  convicted  girls  only. 
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Several  striking  facts  may  be  elicited  from  the  foregoing  table: — 

First.- — While  the  schools  are  capable  of  containing  254  girls,  we 
find  only  155  actually  in  them,  and  of  these  one-half  are  volunteers. 
Knowing  then  that  a  very  large  number  of  young  girls  are  annually 
convicted  of  crimes,  it  follows  that  during  the  two  years  the  schools 
have  been  in  operation,  magistrates  and  judges  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  fully  as  they  might  have 
done. 

Secondly. — The  list  of  the  places,  from  which  girls  have  been 
sent  to  the  schools,  shows  that,  while  an  interest  in  the  movement  is 
extending  into  even  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  large  towns, 
which  are  the  great  centres  of  juvenile  delinquency,  have  shown  a 
remarkable  backwardness  in  sentencing  girls  to  reformatories,  and 
thus  bringing  these  institutions  to  bear  on  their  criminal  population. 
Liverpool  is  tlie  only  town  which  has  done  this,  and  we  have  already 
recorded  the  testimony  of  the  chaplain  as  to  the  results.  The  magis- 
trates of  Manchester  and  Bristol  have  never  sentenced  a  single  girl  to 
a  reformatory  (the  two  sent  fi'om  these  towns  to  Eed  Lodge  were 
volunteers),  though  the  former  had  so  good  an  example  near,  and 
the  latter  has  two  large  reformatories  within  its  own  precincts. 

Thirdly. — The  bulk  of  the  children  in  these  reformatories  are 
under  14  years  of  age.  Several  of  the  schools,  and  among  them  that 
at  Chelsea,  decline  receiving  children  above  that  age,  conceiving 
justly  that  it  is  very  undesirable,  for  many  reasons,  that  older  and 
younger  girls  should  be  in  the  same  establishment.  Separate  schools 
"are  much  required  for  older  girls,  whose  condition  greatly  needs  the 
saving  help  of  a  Christian  hand. 

Fourthly.- — The  educational  condition  of  the  delinquent  class,  in 
a  large  town  like  Liverpool,  is  much  lower  than  the  general  average 
throughout  the  country.  While  about  half  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  delinquents  had  a  slight  knowledge,  at  least,  of  reading,  only 
three  or  four  of  the  67  Liverpool  girls  had  any  education  beside  what ' 
they  had  acquired  in  the  gaol. 

Fifthly. —  Orphanage  is  not  the  cause  of  crime  among  these 
children,  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  them  having  lost  both  parents, 
Nearly  one-half,  however,  have  lost  one  parent,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  have  a  step-father  or  mother.  In  almost  all  cases 
which  have  been  investigated,  the  delinquency  of  the  child  is  directly 
ti'aceable  to  the  bad  character  of  the  parents,  or,  if  the  surviving 
parent  is  respectable,  to  the  unkind  treatment  of  a  step-mother. 

These  few  remarks  will  show  how  rich  a  mine  of  instruction,  as 
to  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime  and  the  condition  of  the  children,  may 
be  worked  by  an  examination  of  the  histories  of  those  who  fill  the 
reformatory  schools.  The  best  mode  of  conducting  them  will  require 
all  the  light  which  can  be  thrown  on  this  hitherto  neglected  work, 
and  tins  paper  will  be  concluded  with  a  few  observations  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  last  four  years. 

There  are  of  course  some  general  rules  equally  applicable  to 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  ;  in  both  it  is  evident  that  the  instilling  of 
moral  and  religious  })rinciples  is  of  fundamental  importance ;  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  made  the  basis  of  religious  instruction ;  and 
that  no  religious  teaching  will  be  availing  unless  religion  is  made  a 
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living  principle  in  tlie  hearts  both  of  teaclier  and  children.  All  will 
consider  industrial  training  of  great  importance  in  these  schools, 
especially  such  kinds  of  it  as  will  best  develop  and  train  the  faculties 
of  the  children,  and  fit  them  for  future  life.  All  will  endeavour  to 
give  in  the  school  the  sound  elements  of  common  knowledge ;  and 
will  make  such  arrangements  for  food,  clothing,  and  sanitary  opera- 
tions, as,  while  offering  no  undue  attraction  or  indulgence  to  the 
child,  are  most  conducive  to  health  and  moral  ti-aining. 

But  a  school  for  boys  is  necessarily  dilferent  in  many  respects 
from  one  for  girls.  They  are  to  be  fitted  for  independent,  active 
life  ;  and  when  the  tone  of  the  institution  is  once  established,  '"  la  clef 
des  chamfs^''  as  De  Metz  calls  it,  should  be  the  only  one  employed. 
But  girls  are  to  be  fitted  for  home ;  and  while  the  same  preparation 
for  an  independent  life  is  not  required  for  them,  a  far  greater  degree 
of  neatness,  order,  and  propriety  of  deiiieanour  is  desirable. 

We  must  not  forget  the  painful  fact,  that  girls  of  the  crhninal  class 
are  far  more  degraded,  dangerous  to  society,  and  difficult  to  control, 
than  boys ;  this  is  well  known  to  those  whose  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  compare  the  two  sexes.  The  proofs  and  causes  of  this  state  of 
things  cannot  be  here  entered  on ;  the  fact  is  in  part  referable  to  the 
greater  natural  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the  nature  of  girls, 
which  renders  them  open  to  a  deeper  impress  both  of  good  and  evil. 
They  have  also  been  more  directly  exposed  to  the  evil  influences  of 
bad  homes,  and  the  affections,  which  are  very  strong  in  these  girls, 
are  therefore  in  close  sympathy  with  vice.  Their  desire  for  excite- 
ment of  every  kind  is  strong,  as  also  for  the  gratification  of  the 
senses.  They  are  generally  devoid  of  any  good  principles  of  conduct, 
particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  words  and  actions,  of  fine 
but  misdirected  powers,  of  violent  passions,  extremely  sensitive  to 
imagined  injury,  and  equally  sensitive  to  kindness. 

In  the  reformation  of  these  children,  the  foUowiug  have  been 
proved  to  be  important  principles  of  management : — 

1st.  Tlie  physical  condition  of  these  girls  will  generally  be  found 
very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  moral  state  is 
much  influenced  by  the  physical.  All  sanitary  regulations  for  venti- 
lation, regular  and  sufficient  personal  ablutions,  suitable  temperature, 
&c.,  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  advantage  of  agricultural 
labour  not  being  procurable,  walks  beyond  the  premises,  as  well  as 
out-door  play,  should  be  regularly  taken  by  the  girls,  and  as  much 
bodily  exercise  as  possible  should  be  devised  for  them  in  their  daily 
industrial  work,  as  an  exercise  of  their  physical  energies.  The  food 
should  be  sufficient,  and  of  a  more  nourishing  description  than  is 
allowed  in  most  pauper  schools.  On  this  point  considerable  stress 
has  been  laid  by  medical  men  of  high  scientific  experience.  These 
children  have  been  accustomed  to  a  stimulating  life,  to  feasting  and 
fasting,  and  to  various  exciting  aliments.  Unless  the  system  is 
properly  sustained  under  the  change,  it  will  sink. 

2nd.  The  young  girl  is  to  be  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  kind  of  position  as  children  in  a  well-ordered  family  in  the 
working  classes.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  be  independent  of 
authority,  and  to  do  only  what  is  right  in  her  own  eyes.  She  must 
now  feel  under  steady,  regular  i-estraint,  administered  with  a  firm, 
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equal,  but  loving  hand.  Her  irregular  impulses  must  be  curbed. 
She  must  insensibly,  but  steadily,  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  submit  to  the  will  of  others,  and  especially  to  be  obedient 
to  duty.  The  regular  training  of  the  schoolroom  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  this,  and  all  those  nameless  arrangements  and  manoeuvres  to 
preserve  order  and  discipline,  which  are  found  so  valuable  in  good 
British  and  National  Schools. 

3rd.  Children  in  this  class  have  hitherto  felt  themselves  in  a  state 
of  antagonism  with  society,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  virtuous 
portion  of  it.  The  matrons,  chaplains,  and  even  governors  of  the 
gaols  they  came  from,  have  usually  been  the  only  persons  whom  these 
children  had  been  even  able  to  call  their  friends,  and  they  are  often  most 
gratefully  remembered  by  them.  Tliey  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
brought  to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  society,  regarded  by  it  with  no 
unkind  feeling,  but  rather,  having  been  outcasts,  welcomed  into  it 
with  Christian  love,  and  entering  into  it  as  far  as  their  own  conduct 
renders  this  possible.  Nothing  iu  their  dress  or  appearance  should 
mark  them  out  as  a  separate  caste  ;  as  far  as  it  is  found  safe  and 
expedient,  they  should  be  enabled  to  associate  w^ith  others;  and, 
under  judicious  restrictions,  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving 
spirit  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  school,  and  have  intercourse 
with  the  pupils. 

4th.  The  affections  must  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
healthy  direction.  The  love  of  their  families  must  not  be  repressed, 
and  the  natural  ties  must  be  cherished  as  far  as  can  be  done  without 
evil  influence  being  exerted  over  them.  The  school  must  be  made  a 
home,  and  a  happy  one  ;  but  the  children  must  be  led  to  feel  that  the 
possibility  of  this  depends  on  their  own  forbearance  and  kindness 
towards  each  other.  ]\Iutual  dependence  must  be  cultivated  ;  and  as 
in  actual  society,  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  all  must  often  suffer 
through  the  misconduct  of  oue,  while  the  good  conduct  of  every 
individual  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  number — to  the  school  in  general. 
They  will  then  learn  to  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  help  each 
other  in  difficulty,  and  to  be  watchful  over  each  other's  conduct, 
from  no  censorious  feeling,  but  from  a  simple  regard  to  each  other's 
benefit,  and  to  do  what  is  right. 

5th.  The  activity  and  love  of  amusement  natural  to  childhood 
should  be  cultivated  in  an  innocent  and  healthy  manner.  These 
cannot  be  repressed  without  great  moral  injury;  but  they  may  be 
turned  to  good  account,  and  made  the  medium  of  conveying  most 
valuable  lessons  on  the  rights  of  others  and  the  nature  of  property, 
or  even  of  imparting  useful  knowledge.  The  children  shovdd  be 
allowed  to  possess  little  toys  and  articles  treasured  by  childhood, 
which  they  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  with  earnings  awarded 
them  for  work  done.  The  valuable  exhibitions  now  open  to  ordinary 
schools  may  be  allowed  to  them  occasionally,  especially  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct.     The  Dioramas  and  Zoological  Gardens  may  im- 

f)rove  their  minds,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  the  advancement  of  know 
edge  more  than  any  other  lessons. 

0th.  All  rewards  and  punishments  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  natui'al  consequences  of  actions.  Deceit  or  dishonesty  will 
occasion  an  amo.unt  of  distrust  and  watchfulness,  which  a  judiciour 
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teacher  may  render  a  very  severe  punisliment  to  a  child.  The 
employment  of  bad  language,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  quarrelsome 
disposition,  will  require  separation  from  the  society  of  others  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  All  punishments  should  be  administered 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  impartiality,  and  should  be  evidently 
promoted  by  a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  offender :  the  sympathy  of  the 
school,  and  even  of  the  culprit,  will  thus  be  enlisted  with  the  teacher. 
There  should  be  no  bribery  to  do  right,  nor  deterring  by  fear  only 
from  doing  wrong  ;  a  desire  of  improvement  and  love  of  duty  should 
be  cherished  ybr  themselves.  Hence,  artifcial  stimulants  to  good 
conduct,  especially  such  as  excite  a  desire  to  excel  others,  should  be 
avoided  in  these  schools  ;  they  foster  many  bad  passions.  The  children 
should  rather  be  stimulated  to  surpass  themselves;  this  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  a  regular  and  impartial  record  of  conduct,  which  should 
be  frequently  reviewed. 

7th.  As  much  freedom  should  be  given  as  is  compatible  with  the 
good  order  of  the  establishment.  Those  who  prove  themselves 
deserving  of  confidence  may  have  situations  of  trust  assigned  them, 
and  may  be  sent  on  errands  beyond  the  premises.  //  is  only  in  pro- 
portion as  there  is  liherty,  that  security  can  he  felt  in  the  child's  real 
improvement. 

8th.  The  intellectual  powers  sliould  be  steadily  trained,  though 
not  superficially  excited.  It  is  only  by  giving  the  mind  wholesome 
nourishment,  that  it  can  be  prevented  from  preying  on  garbage. 
Many  are  chary  of  intellectual  instruction  in  these  schools,  as  if  they 
were  doing  a  wrong  to  the  working  classes  by  imparting  knowledge 
to  these  outcasts.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  conferring  a  boon  on 
them,  by  reforming  in  the  best  way  we  can,  those  who,  if  neglected, 
may  do  them  an  irreparable  moral  injury. 

9th.  After  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  infuse  a  good  moral  tone  into  the 
school.  It  will  certainly  exist  if  the  preceding  principles  are  well 
carried  out.  AVhen  a  new  comer  or  a  badly  disposed  child  finds  the 
feeling  of  the  school  in  harmony  with  obedience,  order,  and  duty,  and 
that  public  opinion,  lohich  is  strongest  ichen  it  proceeds  from  equals, 
is  in  opposition  to  everything  wrong,  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be 
incalcuhibly  lightened. 

lOtli.  The  loill  of  each  individual  child  must  be  enlisted  in  her 
own  reformation,  and  she  must  be  made  to  feel  that  without  this,  the 
efforts  of  her  teachers  will  be  useless.  Such  confidence  must  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  children  towards  their  teachers  as  to 
lead  them  unllingly  to  submit  to  all  the  regulations  for  order,  neat- 
ness, and  regularity,  which  are  an  important  part  of  their  training, 
and  to  yield  themselves  implicitly  to  their  guidance.  From  this  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  feel  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  to  be  the 
highest  happiness,  and  to  desire  to  obey  that  will. 

Did  time  permit  illustration  of  these  principles,  they  might  be 
made  clearer;  they  are  the  result  of  close  observation,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  true. 

May  many  labourers  be  raised  up  who  will  endeavour  to  rescue 
these  lost  oues — to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  thus  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins. 
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The  Population    of  China.      A  Letter  addressed  to   the   Registrar- 
General,  London.    By  Sir  John  Bowbinq.* 

GOTERNMENT    HoUSE,    HONGKONG, 

Sib,  lUh  July,  1855. 

I  WISH  it  were  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  your  inquiries 
as  to  the  real  population  of  China. 

There  has  been  no  official  census  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
Kia  King,  -13  years  ago.  Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
accuracy  of  these  returns,  which  gave  362,447,183  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  I  think  our  greater  knowledge  of 
the  country  increases  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  approximate 
correctness  of  the  official  document,  and  that  we  may  with  tolerable 
safety  estimate  the  present  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  as 
between  850,000,000  and  400,000,000  of  human  beings.  The  penal 
laws  of  China  make  provision  for  a  general  system  of  registration  ; 
and  corporal  punishments,  generally  amounting  to  100  blows  of  the 
bamboo,  are  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  neglect  to  make  the  proper 
returns.  The  machinery  is  confided  to  the  elders  of  the  district,  and 
the  census  is  required  to  be  annually  taken  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  law  is  obeyed,  or  the  neglect  of  it  punished. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Eather  Alvares  fSemedo's  history  of 
China,  published  in  London,  a.d.  1655,  is  the  following  passage: — 

"  This  kingdom  is  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  having  lived 
there  two-and-twenty  years,  I  was  in  no  less  amazement  at  my 
coming  away  than  in  the  beginning,  at  the  multitude  of  the  people. 
Certainly  the  truth  exceedeth  all  hyperboles,  not  only  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  public  places,  but  also  in  the  highway  there  is  as  great  a 
concourse  as  is  usual  in  Europe  on  some  great  festival.  And  if  we 
will  refer  ourselves  to  the  general  register  book  wherein  only  the 
common  men  are  enrolled,  leaving  out  women,  children,  eunuchs, 
professors  of  letters  and  arms,  there  are  reckoned  of  them  to  be  fifty- 
eight  millions  fifty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  score."  The 
minuteness  of  the  enumeration  would  seem  to  show  that  the  father 
quoted  some  official  document. 

I  forward  herewith  two  tabidar  statements  which  I  have  copied 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  ona  o'i  t\\e  best  books  on  China. 
The  first  (No.  1)  gives  a  list  of  the  various  estimates  from  a.d.  1393 
to  1812,  with  the  authorities  quoted.  The  second  is  a  re-arrauged 
statement  of  censuses  taken  at  diff"erent  periods,  (No.  2). 

As  there  are  few  men  in  China  more  diligent  or  better  instructed 
than  Dr.  Williams,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  communicate  with  him 
in  order  to  ascertain  his  present  views  as  to  the  credit  which  may 
properly  be  attached  to  the  official  statistics  of  China.  I  send  a  copy 
of  his  letter,  (No.  3). 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  safer  course  than  to  reason  from 

*  Tliis  letter  lias  already  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  China 
Branch  of  tiie  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  but  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  question 
of  the  true  amount  of  the  population  of  China  si'cnis  to  justify  its  republication  in 
these  pages.     (Ed.  J.  S.  S.) 
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details  to  generals,  from  the  known  to  tlie  unknown  ;  and  I  Lave 
taken  every  opportunity  which  my  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  has 
afforded  me,  to  obtain,  if  not  correct,  at  least  approximative,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  true  statistics  of  the  country.  It  may  be  affirmed 
without  any  hesitation,  that  as  regards  the  "Five  Ports  and  the 
adjacent  districts,  to  which  we  have  access,  the  population  is  so 
numerous  as  to  furnish  arguments  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  Empire  is  very  much  greater  than  is  represented  by  the 
official  returns.  These  localities  cannot  be  taken  as  fair  averages  ; 
for,  naturally  enough,  increased  commercial  activity  has  brought  witli 
it  a  flow  of  new  settlers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  commerce  have  lost  much  of  their  population  in 
losing  their  trade  ;  but  whether  all  the  causes  of  decline  in  particular 
spots  have  much  counteracted  the  fecundity  of  the  Chinese  races 
considered  as  a  whole,  may  well  be  questioned. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  of 
Chinese  population  with  the  mandarin  at  Ningpo,  who  was  charged 
with  making  the  returns  for  that  district.  Ningpo  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  progressive  place — it  is  decidedly  the  least  so  of  the  Five 
Treaty  Ports ;  but  I  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the  real  returns 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  official  estimates. 

And  I  would  remark,  that,  in  taking  the  area  of  the  eigliteen 
provinces  of  China  at  1,348,870  square  miles,  the  census  of  1812 
would  give  26S  persons  to  a  square  mile,  whicli  is  considerably  less 
than  the  population  of  the  densely  peopled  oouuti'ies  of  Europe. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  population  in  China  is  grouped 
under  four  heads, — 1,  Scholars ;  2,  Husbandmen ;  3,  Mechanics ; 
4,  Merchants.  There  is  a  numerous  class  who  are  considered  almost 
as  social  outcasts,  such  as  Stage-players — professional  Gamblers — 
Beggars — Convicts — Outlaws,  and  others  ;  and  these  probably  form 
no  part  of  the  population  returns.  In  the  more  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts, on  the  other  hand,  the  returning  officer  most  probably  contents 
himself  with  giving  the  average  of  more  accessible  and  better-peopled 
localities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  tables  to  siiow  the 
proportions  which  different  ages  bear  to  one  another  in  China,  or  the 
average  mortality  at  different  periods  of  human  life  ;  yet  to  every 
decade  of  life  the  Chinese  apply  some  special  designation : — the  age 
of  10  is  called  "  the  Opening  "Degree ;"  20,  "Youth  expired;"  30, 
"  Strength  and  Marriage  ;"  40,  "  Officially  Apt ;"  50,  "  Error  know- 
ing;" GO,  "Cycle  Closing;"  70,  "  Eare  Bird  of  Age;"  80,  "  Eusty 
visaged;'  90,  "Delayed;"  100,  "Age's  Extremity."  Among  the 
Chinese  the  amount  of  reverence  grows  with  the  number  of  years. 
I  made,  some  years  ago,  the  acquaintance  of  a  Buddhist  priest  living 
in  the  convent  of  Tien  Tung  near  Ningpo,  who  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  whom  people  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in 
order  to  show  their  respect  and  to  obtain  his  autograph.  He  had 
the  civility  to  give  me  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  handwriting. 
There  are  not  only  many  establishments  for  the  reception  of  the  aged, 
but  the  penal  code  provides  severe  punishments  for  those  who  refuso 
to  relieve  the  poor  in  their  declining  years.  Age  may  also  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  crime,  and  in  mitigation  of  punishment.     Imperial 
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decrees  sometimes  order  presents  to  be  given  to  all  indigent  old 
people  in  the  empire.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  statistics 
giving  the  number  of  such  recipients  since  a  return  published  in  the 
time  of  Kanghi  (1657).  Kienlung  (1785)  directed  that  all  those 
claimants  whose  age  exceeded  60,  should  receive  5  bushels  of  rice 
and  a  piece  of  linen  ;  those  above  80,  10  bushels  of  rice  and  two 
pieces  of  linen  ;  those  above  90,  30  bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces  of 
common  silk ;  and  those  above  100,  50  bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces, 
one  of  fine  and  one  of  common  silk.  He  ordered  all  the  elders  to  be 
enumerated  who  were  at  the  head  of  five  generations,  of  whom  there 
were  192,  and,  "in  gratitude  to  heaven,"  summoned  3000  of  the 
oldest  men  of  the  empire  to  receive  Imperial  presents,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  embroidered  purses,  and  badges  bearing  the 
character  shau,  meaning  Longevity. 

The  Kanghi  tables,  showing  the  numbers  who  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  the  Edict,  are  these  : — 


Provinces. 

Above 
70  Years. 

Above 
80  Years. 

Above 
90  Years. 

Above 
100  Years. 

Totals. 

Chihle  

244 

41,991 

65,225 

8,132 

13,382 
37,354 

17,369 

10,213 
176 

11,111 

88 

9,043 

26,067 

3,651 

34,088 

21,866 

11,582 

25,544 

7,190 

9,415 

489 

5,232 

99 

749 

3,618 

535 

5 

250 

1,330 
451 

1,065 
982 
317 

2,850 
580 
591 
114 
369 
13 
94 
450 

"9 
5 
3 

4 

11,646 

337 

51,284 

Leaoutung    

Kansuh     

92,631 
12,239 
35,156 
22,848 
25,281 
65,752 
7,770 
27,375 
603 

Keangnan     

Chekeang 

Hookwang    

Keangse    

Kwangtung 

Fuhkeen   

15  814 

Szechuen      

288 

Kweichow    

Yunnan    

843 
4,068 

.... 

194.086 

169,832 

9,996 

21 

373,935 

As  these  returns  bear  no  proportion  to  the  general  population  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  relative  extent  of  the  various  provinces,  many  for- 
tuitous and  local  circumstances  must  have  caused  the  obvious  incon- 
gruities. For  example  :  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and 
Kwaugse,  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  population  is  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one,  the  recipients  are  as  46  to  1,  and  as  regai'ds  age,  while 
the  proportion  of  those  above  80  is  represented  at  19  to  1,  those 
above  90  are  only  a  little  more  than  5  to  1.  In  all  these  matters 
the  greater  or  less  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  producing  a  result.  Kwaugse  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous,  and  bordered  on  the  north-west  by  the  country 
of  the  Meaou-tsz,  or  aborigines,  the  districts  adjoining  which  are  but 
in  a  half  reclaimed  state,  and  governed  by  ofiicers  of  a  character  and 
denomination  distinct  from  those  of  the  provinces.  But  it  is  inex- 
plicable that  the  province  of  Pcchile,  in  which  Peking  is  situated, 
should  exhibit  so  small  a  proportional  return,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  adjacent  province  of  Shantung.     Hookwang,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  26^  millions,  haa  37,354)  indigent  persons  above  70,  while 
Szechuen,  whose  population  is  21^  millions,  presents  only  176  persons 
in  that  categor3% 

I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  redundant  population 
pressing  more  and  more  heavily  upon,  and  suffering  more  and  more 
severely  from,  an  inadequate  supply  of  food.  Though  there  are 
periods  when  extraordinary  harvests  enable  the  Chinese  to  transport 
rice,  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  from  one  province  to  another, 
— and  sometimes  even  to  foreign  countries, — yet  of  late  the  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries  have  been  enormous,  and  China  has 
drawn  largely  on  the  Straits,  the  Philippines,  Siam,  and  other  places, 
to  fill  up  a  vast  deficiency  in  supply.  Famine  has,  notwithstanding, 
committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  the  provisions  of  the  imperial 
granaries  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  public 
wants.  It  is  true  that  cultivation  lias  been  greatly  interfered  with 
by  intestinal  disorders,  and  that  there  has  been  much  destruction  by 
inundations,  incendiarism,  and  other  accidental  or  transitory  causes  ; 
■but  without  reference  to  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  greater  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population  than  in  the 
home  production  of  food  for  their  use.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  while  the  race  is  thus  augmenting,  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  food, — such  as  the  overflow  of  rivers,  fires,  ravages  of 
locusts,  bad  seasons,  and  other  calamities, — are  to  a  great  extent 
beyond  the  control  of  human  prudence  or  human  exertion.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  what  new  element  could  be  introduced  which 
would  raise  up  the  native  supply  of  food  beyond  its  present  produc- 
tiveness, considering  that  hand  husbandry  has  given  to  cultivation 
more  of  a  horticultural  than  an  agricultural  character. 

The  constant  flow  of  emigration  fi-om  China,  contrasted  with  the 
complete  absence  of  emigration  into  China,  is  striking  evidence  of 
the  redundancy  of  the  population ;  for  though  that  emigration  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  two  provinces,  namely,  Kwangtung  and 
Pookien,  representing  together  a  population  of  probably  from 
34,000,000  to  35,000,000,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  number 
nearer  3,000,000  than  2,000,000  from  these  provinces  alone  are 
located  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  Cliinese,  of  which 
200,000  are  in  the  capital  (Bangkok).  They  crowd  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  Java,  we  know  by  a  correct  census 
there  are  136,000.  Cochin  China  teems  with  Chinese.  In  this 
colony  we  are  seldom,  without  one,  two,  or  three  vessels  taking 
Chinese  emigrants  to  California  and  other  places.  Multitudes  go 
to  Australia,  to  the  Philippines,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the 
Avestern  coast  of  Central  and  Southern  America ;  some  have  made 
their  way  to  British  India.  The  emigration  to  the  British  West 
Indies  has  been  considerable — to  the  Havana  greater  still.  The 
annual  arrivals  in  Singapore  are  estimated  at  an  average  of  10,000, 
and  2,000  is  the  number  that  are  said  annually  to  return  to  China.* 

There  is  not  only  this  enormous  maritime  emigration,  but  a  con- 
siderable inland  efflux  of  Chines^e  towards  Manchuria  and  Tibet;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Hainan  have  been    to  a  great  extent  won  from   the  aborigines  by 
*  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii,  p.  286. 
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successive  inroads  of  Chinese  settlers.  Now  these  are  all  naales — 
there  is  not  a  woman  to  ]  0,000  men :  hence  perhaps  the  small  social 
value  of  the  female  infant.  Yet  this  perpetual  out-flowing  of  people 
seems  iu  no  respect  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are  left 
behiad.  Few  Chinamen  leave  their  country  without  a  fixed  purpose 
to  return  to  worship  in  the  ancestral  hall — to  bring  sacrifices  to  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  one  in  ten  revisits 
his  native  land.  The  loss  of  life  from  disease — from  bad  arrange- 
ments— from  shipwreck — and  other  casualties,  amounts  to  a  frightful 
percentage  on  those  who  emigrate. 

The  multitudes  of  persons  who  live  by  the  fisheries  in  China 
aflford  evidence  not  only  that  the  land  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  but  that  it  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  overflowing  population ;  for  agriculture  is  held  in  high  honour 
in  China,  and  the  husbandman  stands  next  in  rank  to  the  sage  or 
literary  man  in  tlie  social  hierarchy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population  derive  their  means  of  support  from 
fisheries.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  boats  crowd  the  whole  coast 
of  China — sometimes  acting  in  communities,  sometimes  independent 
and  isolated.  There  is  no  species  of  craft  by  which  a  fish  can  be 
inveigled  whicli  is  not  practised  with  success  in  China — every  variety 
of  net,  from  vast  seines  embracing  miles,  to  the  smallest  handfilet  in 
the  care  of  a  child.  Fishing  by  night  and  fishing  by  day,  fishing  in 
moon-light,  by  torch-light,  and  in  utter  darkness, — fishing  in  boats 
of  all  sizes, — fishing  by  those  who  ai'e  stationary  on  the  rock  by  the 
sea-side,  and  by  those  who  are  absent  for  weeks  on  the  wildest  of 
seas, — fishing  by  cormorants, — fishing  by  divers, — fishing  with  lines, 
— with  baskets — by  every  imaginable  decoy  and  device.  There  is  no 
river  which  is  not  staked  to  assist  the  fisherman  in  his  craft.  There 
is  no  lake,  no  pond,  which  is  not  crowded  with  fish.  A  piece  of 
water  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  a  field  of  fertile  land.  At  day -break 
every  city  is  crowded  with  sellers  of  live  fish,  who  carry  their  com- 
modity in  buckets  of  water,  saving  all  they  do  not  sell  to  be  returned 
to  the  pond  or  kept  for  another  day's  service.  And  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  China  not  only  supply  large  provisions  of  fish — they  pro- 
duce considei'able  quantities  of  edible  roots  and  seeds  which  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  people.  Among  these  the  esculent  arum, 
the  water  chestnut  (scirpiis  tuherosus),  and  the  lotus  (^nelumhium) 
are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  enormous  river  population  of  China,  who  live  only  in  boats 
— who  are  born  and  educated — who  marry,  rear  their  families,  and 
die — who,  in  a  word,  begin  and  end  their  existence  on  the  water, 
and  never  have  or  dream  of  any  shelter  other  than  the  roof,  and  who 
seldom  tread  except  on  the  deck  or  boards  of  their  sani])ans, — show 
to  what  an  extent  the  land  is  crowded,  and  how  inadequate  it  is  to 
maintain  the  cumberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  city  of  Canton  alone  it 
is  estimated  that  300,000  persons  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the 
river:  the  boats,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  deep,  cover  some  miles, 
and  have  tlieir  wants  supplied  by  ambulatory  salesmen,  who  wend 
their  way  through  every  accessible  passage.  Of  this  vast  population 
some  dwell  in  decorated  river  boats  used  for  every  purpose  of  license 
and  festivity — for  theatres — for  concerts — for  feasts — for  gambling 
■ — for  lust — for  solitary  and  social  recreations :   some  craft  are  eiu- 
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ployed  in  conveying  gooda  and  passengers,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity :  others  are  inoorcd,  and  their  owners  are  engaged 
as  servants  or  labourers  on  shore.  Indeed  their  pursuits  are  probably 
nearly  as  various  as  those  of  the  land  population.  The  immense  variety 
of  boats  which  are  found  in  Chinese  waters  has  never  been  adequately 
described.  Some  are  of  enormous  size,  and  are  used  as  magazines 
for  salt  or  rice — others  have  all  domestic  accommodations,  and  are 
employed  for  the  transfer  of  whole  families,  with  all  ^their  domestic 
attendants  and  accommodations,  from  one  place  to  another, — some, 
called  centipedes,  from  their  being  supposed  to  have  100  rowers, 
convey  with  extraordinary  rapidity  the  more  valuable  cargoes  froni 
the  inner  warehouses  to  the  foreign  shipping  in  the  ports, — all  these 
from  the  huge  and  cumbrous  junks,  which  remind  one  of  Noah's 
ark,  and  which  represent  the  rude  and  course  constructions  of  the 
remotest  ages,  to  the  fragile  planks  upon  Mhich  a  solitary  leper 
hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of  society — boats  of  every  form  and  applied 
to  every  purpose, — exhibit  an.  incalculable  amount  of  population, 
which  may  be  called  amphibious,  if  not  aquatic. 

Not  only  are  land  and  water  crowded  with  Chinese,  but  many 
dwell  on  artificial  islands  which  float  upon  the  lakes, — islands  with 
gardens  and  houses  raised  upon  the  rafters  which  the  occupiers  have 
bound  together,  and  on  which  they  cultivate  what  is  needful  for  the 
supply  of  life's  daily  wants.  They  have  their  poultry  and  their 
vegetables  for  use — their  flowers  and  their  scrolls  for  ornament — 
their  household  gods  for  protection  and  worship. 

In  all  parts  of  China  to  which  we  have  access,  we  find  not  only 
that  every  foot  of  ground  is  cultivated  which  is  capable  of  producing 
anything,  but  that,  from  the  value  of  land  and  the  surplus  of  labour, 
cultivation  is  rather  that  of  gardeners  than  of  husbandmen.  The 
sides  of  hills,  in  their  natural  declivity  often  unavailable,  are,  by  a 
succession  of  artificial  terraces,  turned  to  profitable  account.  Every 
little  bit  of  soil,  though  it  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
is  turned  to  account;  and  not  only  is  the  surface  of  the  land  thus 
cared  for,  but  every  device  is  employed  for  the  gathering  together 
of  every  article  that  can  serve  for  manure.  Scavengers  are  con- 
stantly clearing  the  streets  of  the  stercoraceous  filth — tlie  cloacae  are 
farmed  by  speculators  in  human  ordures — the  most  populous  places 
are  often  made  oftensive  by  the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  precious 
deposits  from  being  lost.  The  fields  in  China  have  almost  always 
large  earthenware  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  contributions  of 
the  peasant  or  the  traveller.  You  cannot  enter  any  of  their  great 
cities  without  meeting  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  con- 
veying liquid  manure  into  the  fields  and  gardens  around.  The 
stimulants  to  production  are  applied  with  most  untiring  industry. 
In  this  colony  of  Hongkong,  I  scarcely  ever  ride  out  without 
finding  some  little  bit  of  ground  either  newly  cultivated  or  clearing 
for  cultivation. 

Attention  to  the  soil — not  only  to  make  it  productive,  but  as 
much  productive  as  possible — is  incidcated  as  a  political  and  social 
duty.  One  of  the  most  admired  sages  of  China  (Tung-chin)  says, — 
"  Let  there  be  no  uncultivated  spot  in  the  country — no  unemployed 
person  in  the  city  ;"  and  the  4th  maxim  of  the  sacred  Edict  of 
Kang-hi,  which  is  required  to  be  read  through  the  empire,  on  the  1st 
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and  loth  day  of  every  moon,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of 
state,  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  husbandry  occupy  the  principal 
place,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  so  that  there  may  be 
sufficient  supply  of  food  and  clothing."  Shin  Nung,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honoured  of  the  Chinese  Emperors, 
means  "  the  divine  Husbandman." 

The  arts  of  draining  and  irrigating— of  preserving,  preparing,  and 
applying  manure  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes — of  fertilizing  seeds — 
indeed  all  the  details  of  Chinese  agriculture — are  well  deserving 
of  note,  and  all  display  evidence  of  the  inadequate  proportion  which 
the  produce  of  the  soil  bears  to  the  demands  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people.* 

The  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudice  whatever  as  regards  food: 
they  eat  anything  and  every  thing  from  which  they  can  derive 
nutrition.  i)ogs,  especially  puppies,  are  habitually  sold  for  food : 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  butchers'  shops,  large  dogs  skinned  and  haTig- 
ing  with  their  viscera  by  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats.  Even  to  rats 
and  mice  the  Chinese  have  no  objection, — neither  to  the  flesh  of 
monkeys  and  snakes :  the  sea  slug  is  an  aristocratical  and  costly 
delicacy  which  is  never  wanting,  any  more  than  the  edible  birds' 
nests,  at  a  feast  where  honour  is  intended  to  be  done  to  the  guests. 
Unhatched  ducks  and  chickens  are  a  favourite  dish.  Nor  do  the 
early  stages  of  putrefaction  create  any  disgust :  rotten  eggs  are  by 
no  means  condemned  to  perdition ;  fish  is  the  more  acceptable  when 
it  has  a  strong  fragrance  and  flavor  to  give  more  gusto  to  the  rice. 

As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  is  for  tlie  most  part  hard,  coarse,  and 
of  little  cost,  so  their  beverages  are  singularly  economical.  Drunk- 
enness is  a  rare  vice  in  China,  and  fermented  spirits  or  strong 
drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea  may  be  said  to  be  the  national,  the 
universal  beverage ;  and  though  that  employed  by  the  multitude 
does  not  cost  more  than  from  "M.  to  6^?.  per  lb.,  an  infusion  of  less 
costly  leaves  is  commonly  employed,  especially  in  localities  remote 
from  the  Tea  districts.  Both  in  eating  and  drinking  the  Chinese 
are  temperate,  and  are  satisfied  with  two  daily  meals — "  the  morning 
rice"  at  about  10  a.m.,  and  "the  evening  rice"  at  5  p.m.  The  only 
repugnance  I  have  observed  in  China  is  to  the  use  of  milk — an  ex- 
traordinary prejudice,  especially  considering  the  Tartar  influences 
which  have  been  long  dominant  in  the  land ;  but  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  butter,  cream,  milk,  or  whey,  being  introduced  at  any  native 
Chinese  table. 

While  so  many  elements  of  vitality  are  in  a  state  of  activity  for 
the  reproduction  and  sustenance  of  the  human  race,  there  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  harvests  of  mortality  are  more 
sweeping  and  destructive  than  in  China,  producing  voids  which 
require  no  ordinary  appliances  to  fill  up.  Multitudes  perish  abso- 
lutely from  want  of  the  means  of  existence — inundations  destroy 
towns  and  villages  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  loss  of  life  by  the  typhoons  or  hurricanes  which  visit  tlie 
coasts  of  China,  in  which  boats  and  junks  are  sometimes  sacrificed  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  The  late  civil  wars  in  China  must  have 
led  to  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives.    The  sacrifices  of  human  beings  by 

*  See  a  valuable  paper  on  Chinese  Agriculture  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  121-27. 
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executions  alone  are  frightful.  At  the  moment  in  which  I  write,  it 
is  believed  that  from  400  to  500  victims  fall  daily  by  the  hands  of 
the  headsman  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tuug  alone,  lleverence  for 
life  there  is  none,  as  life  exists  in  superfluous  abundance.  A  dead 
body  is  an  object  of  so  little  concern,  that  it  is  sometimes  not  thought 
worth  while  to  remove  it  from  the  spot  where  it  putrefies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Often  have  I  seen  a  corpse  under  the  table  of 
gamblers — often  have  I  trod  over  a  putrid  body  at  the  tlireshold  of  a 
door.  In  many  parts  of  China  there  are  towers  of  brick  or  stone 
where  toothless — principally  female — children  are  thrown  by  their 
parents  into  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in  China,  but  tliat  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  many  provinces  admits  of  no  doubt.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  Chinese  writers  against  infanticide,  Kwei  Chung  Fu,  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  specially  inspired  by  "  the  God  of  literature  "  to 
call  upon  the  Chinese  people  to  refrain  from  the  inhumaii  practice, 
and  declares  that  "  the  God"  had  filled  his  house  with  honours,  and 
given  liim  literary  descendants,  as  the  recompense  for  his  exertions. 
Yet  his  denunciations  scarcely  go  further  than  to  pronounce  it 
wicked  in  those  to  destroy  their  female  children  who  have  the  means 
of  briuging  them  up  ;  and  some  of  his  arguments  are  strange  enough : 
"To  destroy  daughters,"  he  says,  "is  to  make  war  upon  heaven's 
harmony  "  (in  the  equal  numbers  of  the  sexes):  "  the  more  daughters 
you  drown,  the  more  daughters  you  will  have ;  and  never  was  it 
known  that  the  drowning  of  daughters  led  to  the  birth  of  sons." 
He  recommends  abandoning  children  to  their  fate  "on  the  wayside  " 
as  preferable  to  drowning  them,  and  then  says  "  there  are  instances 
of  childi'eu  so  exposed  having  been  nursed  and  reared  by  tigers." 
"  Where  should  we  have  been,"  he  asks,  "if  our  gi-audmothers  and 
mothers  had  been  drowned  in  their  infancy  ?"  And  he  quotes  two 
instances  of  the  punishment  of  mothers  who  had  destroyed  their 
infants,  one  of  whom  had  a  blood-red  serpent  fastened  to  her  thigh, 
and  the  other  her  four  extremities  turned  into  cow's  feet.*     Father 

*  Doubt  has  been  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the  practice  of  Infanticide  in  China 
on  any  great  scale;  but  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  usage  may  be 
found  in  Chinese  books.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Decree  of  the  Emperor 
Kanghij  entitled, — 

^'  Edict  prohibititig  the  drowning  of  Children." — "  When  a  mother  mercilessly 
plunges  beneath  the  water  the  tender  offspring  to  which  she  has  given  birth,  can  it 
be  said  that  it  owes  its  life  to  her  who  thus  takes  away  what  it  has  just  begun  to 
enjoy  ?  The  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  this  wrongdoing  ;  they  have 
difficulty  in  earning  subsistence  for  themselves,  still  less  can  they  pay  nurses  and 
undertake  all  the  necessary  expenses  for  their  chihiren  ;  thus  driven  to  despair,  and 
unwilling  to  cause  the  death  of  two  persons  to  preserve  the  life  of  one,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  mother  to  save  her  husband's  life  consents  to  destroy  her  children. 
Their  natural  tenderness  suffers;  but  they  at  length  determine  to  take  this  part, 
thinking  themselves  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  their  children,  in  order  to 
prolong  their  own.  If  they  exposed  these  children  in  some  unfrequented  spot,  their 
cries  would  move  the  hearts  of  the  parents  :  what  then  do  they  .'  They  cast  the 
unfortunate  babe  into  the  current  of  a  river,  that  they  may  at  once  lose  sight  of  it, 
and  in  an  instant  deprive  it  of  life.  You  have  given  me  the  name  of  Father  of  the 
People  :  though  I  cannot  feel  for  these  infants  the  tenderness  of  the  parents  to  whom 
they  owe  their  being,  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  to  you,  with  the  most  painful 
feelings,  that  I  absolutely  forbid  such  homicides.  The  tiger,  says  one  of  our  books, 
though  it  be  a  tiger,  does  not  rend  its  own  young ;  towards  them  it  has  a  feeling 
breast,  and  continually  cares  for  them.     Poor  as  you  may  be,  is  it  possible  that  you 
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Eipa  mentions,  that  of  abandoned  children,  the  Jesuits  baptized 
in  Peking  alone  not  less  than  three  thousand  yearly.  I  have  seen 
ponds  which  are  the  habitual  receptacle  of  female  infants,  whose 
bodies  lie  floating  about  on  their  surface. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  carry  persons  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
a  little  distance  from  the  cities,  to  give  them  a  pot  of  rice,  and  to 
leave  them  to  perish  of  starvation  when  the  little  store  is  exhausted.^ 
Life  and  death  in  China,  beyond  any  other  region,  seem  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  activity.  The  habits  of  the  people — their  traditions — the 
teachings  of  the  sages — all  give  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  procrea- 
tive  afiections.  A  childless  person  is  deemed  an  unhappy,  not  to 
say  a  degraded,  man.  The  Chinese  moralists  set  it  down  as  a  law, 
that  if  a  wife  give  no  children  to  her  husband,  she  is  bound  by  every 
tie  of  duty  to  encourage  and  to  patronize  a  concubine  through  whom 
bis  name  may  be  preserved,  and  provision  made  tliat  when  he  leaves 
the  world  honours  will  be  done  to  his  manes.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  Chinese  writers  says,  "  There  are  in  the  world  wives  who, 
never  having  borne  boys  nor  nourished  girls,  even  when  the  husband 
has  reached  the  age  of  forty,  prohibit  his  bringing  home  a  con- 
cubine or  entertaining  a  handmaid  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his 
posterity — they  look  upon  such  a  person  with  jealous  hatred  and 
malignant  ill-will.  Alas !  do  you  not  know  how  fleet  is  time ! 
Stretch  as  you  may  your  months  and  your  years,  they  fly  like  arrows; 
and  when  your  husband's  animal  spirits  and  vigorous  blood  shall  be 
exhausted, — then  indeed  he  can  never  beget  children,  and  you,  his 
wife,  will  have  stopped  the  ancestral  sacrifices,  and  you  will  have  cut 
off"  his  generation — then  repentance,  though  you  may  exhibit  it  in  a 
hundred  ways,  will  indeed  come  too  late — his  mortal  body  will  die 
— his  property,  which  you,  husband  and  wife,  have  sought  to  keep 
together,  will  not  descend  to  his  children,  but  be  fought  for  by  mul- 
titudes of  kindred  and  relations ;  and  you  will  have  injured  not  one 
person — not  your  husband  only — but  even  yourself;  for  who  shall 
take  charge  of  your  coffin  and  your  tomb  ?  who  shall  bury  you  or 
offer  sacrifices  ?  Alas !  your  orphaned  spirit  shall  pass  nights  in 
tears.  It  is  sorrowful  to  think  of.  There  are  some  wives  who  do 
control  their  jealousies,  and  allow  their  husbands  to  take  concubines 
to  themselves ;  but  they  do  so  (ungenerously)  as  if  they  were 
drinking  vinegar,  and  eating  acids — they  beat  Betty  by  way  of 
scolding  Belinda-''— there  is  no  peace  in  the  inner  house.  But  I 
beseech  you  to  act  as  a  prudent  and  virtuous  woman.  If  you  have 
no  children,  provide  with  openness  and  honesty  a  coucubinef  for 
your  husband.  If  she  bear  him  children,  to  you  he  will  owe  that  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  his  ancestral  line  are  continued — /(/«  children 
will  honour  you  as  their  mother,  and  will  not  this  comfort  you  ? 
Give  not  way  to  the  malignant  jealousy  of  a  wicked  Avoman !  Pre- 
pare not  a  bitterness  which  you  yourself  must  swallow."  J 

Generally,  however,  the  wife  willingly  coincides  with  the  husband 

should  become  the  muiderer.s  of  your  own  children  ?     It  is  to  show  yourselves  more 
unnatural  than  the  very  beasts  of  prey." — Lettrcs  Edifiantes,  vol.  xix,  pj).  101-2. 

•   Chanij  for  Lee,  i.e.,  they  punish  the  concubine's  servants  to  be  revenged  on 
the  concubine.  f  Genesis  xxx,  1-13. 

X  From  the  Perfect  Collection  of  Household  Gems. 
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in  introducing  into  the  household  any  number  of  concubines  whom 
he  is  able  to  maintain — since  she  exercises  over  them  an  undoubted 
authority,  and  the  child  of  a  concubine  is  bound  to  pay  higlier  respect 
to  the  first  wife  than  to  its  own  mother.  The  Chinese  illustrate  all 
the  domestic  relations  by  imagery,  and  are  wont  to  say,  that  as  the 
husband  is  the  sun,  and  the  wife  the  moon,  so  the  concubines  are 
the  planets  and  the  stars  of  the  domestic  firmament. 

And  it  has  been  often  truly  observed,  that  though  the  Chinese  may 
be  called  sensualists,  there  is  no  deification  of  the  grosser  sensualities 
such  as  is  found  i]i  the  classical  pantheons,  and  in  many  of  the 
oriental  forms  of  faith.  Tales  of  the  amours  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  seldom  figure  in  their  historical  books  or  traditional  legends. 
The  dresses  and  external  habits  of  the  women  in  China  are  invariably 
modest,  and  on  the  whole  the  social  arrangements  must  be  considered 
friendly  to  an  augmentation  of  the  human  race.  The  domestic 
afiections  are  strong.  Parents  are  generally  fond  and  proud  of  their 
children,  and  children  obedient  to  tlieir  parents.  Order  is  indeed 
the  first  law  of  Confucius — authority  and  submission  the  apex  and 
the  basis  of  the  social  pyramid. 

The  sentiment  of  dishonour  attached  to  the  extinction  of  a  race  by 
the  want  of  descendants  through  whom  the  whole  line  of  reverential 
services  (which  some  have  called  religious  worship)  rendered  to  an- 
cestors, is  to  be  perpetual,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  privileged 
classes  in  China.  One  of  our  female  servants — a  nominal  Christian 
— expressed  her  earnest  desire  that  her  husband  should  have  another 
wife  in  her  absence,  and  seemed  quite  surprised  that  any  one  should 
suppose  such  an  arrangement  to  be  in  any  respect  improper. 

The  marriage  of  children  is  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  families. 
Scarcely  is  a  child  born  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ere  the  question  of 
its  future  espousal  becomes  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion.  There  is 
a  large  body  of  professional  match-makers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
put  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  train,  to  settle  questions  of 
dowry,  to  accomm.odate  differences,  to  report  on  t\\Q  pros  and  cons  of 
suggested  alliances.  There  being  no  hei'editary  honours  in  China — 
except  those  which  reckon  upwards  from  the  distinguished  son  to  the 
father,  the  grandfather,  and  the  whole  line  of  ancestry,  which  may 
be  ennobled  by  the  literary  or  martial  genius  of  a  descendant — the 
distinctions  of  caste  are  unknown,  and  a  successful  student  even  of 
the  lowest  origin  would  be  deemed  a  fit  match  for  the  most  opulent 
and  distinguished  female  in  the  community.  The  severe  laws  which 
prohibit  marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity  (they  do  not, 
however,  interdict  it  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister)  tend  to  make 
marriages  more  prolific,  and  to  produce  a  healthier  race  of  children. 
So  strong  is  the  objection  to  the  marriage  of  blood  relations,  that  a  man 
and  woman  of  the  same  Sing  or  family  name  cannot  lawfully  wed. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  no  respect  prevented  from  marrying. 
I  expect  there  is— from  the  number  of  male  emigrants — from  the 
greater  loss  of  men  by  the  various  accidents  of  life — and  their 
abstraction  in  many  circumstances  from  intercourse  with  women — a 
great  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  tending  naturally  enough  to 
the  lower  appreciation  of  woman ;  but  correct  statistics  are  wanting 
in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  other  part  of  the  field  of  inquiry. 
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The  proportion  of  unmarried  to  married  people  is  (as  would  be 
deduced  Irom  the  foregoing  observations)  exceedingly  small.  To  pro- 
mote marriages  seems  everybody's  affair.  Matches  and  betrothings 
naturally  enough  occupy  the  attention  of  the  young,  but  not  less 
that  of  the  middle-aged  and  the  old.  A  marriage  is  the  great  event 
in  the  life  of  man  or  woman,  and  in  China  is  associated  with  more  of 
preliminary  negotiations,  ceremonials  at  different  steps  of  the  nego- 
tiations, written  correspondence,  visitings,  protocols,  and  conven- 
tions, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  vital  statistics 
of  some  given  district,  from  which  more  accurate  results  might  be 
deduced  than  are  afforded  by  any  existing  data.  I  keep  this  object 
in  view. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  BOWHINa. 
To  Geo.  Graham,  Esq., 

Eegistrar-General,  ^c,  ^c, 
London. 
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Canton,  2Qth  June,  1855. 

Dear  Sir, — In  respect  to  tlie  question  of  the  population  of  Cliina, 
I  have  nothing  new  of  any  general  application  to  the  subject.  It 
would  be  a  good  service  to  the  statistics  of  the  race,  for  Hienfung 
to  make  out  a  general  census,  as  his  grandfather  did,  now  forty-three 
years  after  the  Jast. 

The  visits  made  to  villages  and  towns  in  this  prefecture  since  the 
breaking  out  of  disturbances  last  June,  have  strengthened  rather 
than  diminished  one's  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  census.  Large 
towns,  like  Shihlung,  Kiukiang,  Kinchuh,  Fuhshan,  Sintsiuu,  and 
others,  have  been  found  to  contain  even  larger  numbers  than  the 
representations  of  the  Chinese  had  led  one  to  believe.  Fuhshan 
occupies  even  more  ground  than  Canton,  rather  than  less  ;  and 
several  observers  agreed  in  estimating  the  portion  which  was  burned 
last  autumn  as  large  as  the  entire  western  suburbs  of  Canton. 
Sintsiuu  is  estimated  at  half  a  million,  though  data  are  wanted  to 
confirm  this  figure.  You  will  see  a  list  of  villages  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Bonuey,  in  the  "Anglo-Chinese  Calendars  for  1852  and  1853," 
all  of  which  were  situated  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  Whampoa, 
or  on  Fa-te  island,  west  of  Macao  passage.  Few  spots  in  the  world 
maintain  a  denser  population  than  the  delta  of  Pearl  Biver,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  included  in  the  prefecture  of  Kwangshan,  which  is 
about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  province.  Its  density  of  population 
doubtless  is  greater  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the  whole  province ; 
for  if  the  whole  contained  as  many,  the  entire  amount  could  hardly 
be  less  than  thirty  millions  instead  of  nineteen  millions  as  now 
reckoned. 

Tlie  Eegistrar-General  must  needs  be  content  with  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  our  inability  to  make 
minute  personal  examination,  and  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  last 
general  census.  Hue,  I  see,  estimates  the  combined  population  of 
"Wuchang,  Hanyang,  and  Hankau  in  Hupeh,  at  the  high  figui-e  of 
eight  millions,  if  I  remember  aright,  for  I  have  not  the  book  to 
refer  to  ;  this  is  more  than  I  have  seen  any  one  else  reckon  it.  He 
gives  one  the  impression  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-peopled 
region  in  Eastern  Sz'chuen,  too,  and  through  the  valley  of  the 
Yangtsz'  in  Hupeh.  I  have  no  special  data  to  add  to  these  general 
remarks  on  this  subject ;  but  if  I  could  put  as  much  credence  in 
Chinese  historical  and  political  statements  as  I  do  in  their  statistical, 
I  should  think  much  more  of  their  value.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion to  think  that  so  vast  a  portion  of  our  race  is  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  God  and  his  truth.     Most  truly  yours, 

S.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
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0)1  the  Mortality  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea, 
By  E.  Thompson  Joplikg,  F.S.S. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cheltenham,  on  Monday,  the  1 1th  of  August, 
1856.] 

LtrciAK,  in  his  Dialogues,  tells  us,  that  in  the  contest  for  prece- 
dence in  the  lower  regions  before  the  tribunal  of  Minos,  between 
Hannibal,  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  Hannibal  says:  I  set  out  with  a 
handful  of  men  ;  I  overran  the  whole  country  around  the  Po,  and 
levelled  a  vast  number  of  cities,  and  subdued  the  whole  plain  of 
Italy,  and  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  their  chief  city,  koI  -roaoinovi 
uTreKTeti'a  /.iia  yf.iepa,  ware  tov9   SaKTv\iov9  avTivv  juetif.ivoi9  inronerprjaai, 

Koi  70V9  TroTdfiov's  '^/e(f)vpid(rai  veicpo79  '  or  I  slew  SO  many  in  one  day 
that  I  measured  their  rings  in  bushels,  and  I  bridged  over  the  rivers 
with  the  dead. 

Alexander  also  speaks  of  having  set  out  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  and  having  advanced  to  Issus,  where  Darius  awaited  him, 
having  many  myriads  of  an  army,  ^ivpiaca  ttoWo?  (TTpmou  •  and  after 
that,  you  yourself,  Minos,  know  how  many  dead  I  sent  down  to  you 
in  one  day,  so  that  the  J"'err\'man  stated  that  the  boat  was  not 
sufficient  for  them,  but  that  having  joined  planks  together  he  made 
them  to  sail  or  pass  over ;  kuI  to  utto  tovtov,  iZ  MtVw?,  {716?^  "(ne  Saovi 

I'fiiv  veKpoi'9  em  /.ua'i  tjuepa^  KaTeTre/x'^ya,  (pijffl  ovv  o  TropOpev^  /nij 
hiapKenai  avT0C9  rare  to  OKciCpo^,  aWa  ff-^eBiai  BtaTTTj^af.Lei'ov's  T0i»9  ttoWov^ 
avru'V  ciairXevGai. 

.  There  is  no  doubt  that  war  with  the  ancients  was  much  more 
lengthened  and  destructive  than  that  of  modern  times,  and  the 
statistics  of  our  last  war  also  confirm,  in  a  striking  manner,  this 
somewhat  extraordinary  fact. 

The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought  on  the  20th  September,  1854, 
and  Sebastopol  was  taken  on  the  9th  September,  1855 — a  period  of 
little  less  than  a  year.  During  this  interval,  three — or  including  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol,  four — distinct  battles  were  fought,  besides 
several  minor  ones ;  such  as  the  attack  on  the  Quarries  on  the  7th 
June,  the  attack  on  the  Eedan  on  the  18th  June,  and  otliers. 

Tlie  following  table  (Table  I)  shows  the  number  of  Officers  of 
Her  Majesty's  Army  in  the  East  who  were  killed  in  action,  or  have 
since  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  four  battles  before  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that  the  data  upon  which  the 
statistics  given  in  this  paper  are  founded  have  been  collected  with 
great  care  from  the  official  returns  issued  by  the  Government  in  the 
"London  Gazette,"  and  from  other  authentic  sources.  A  carefid 
abstract  under  the  names  or  initials  of  each  officer  who  died  was 
first  made,  including  his  rank,  regiment,  cause  of  death  (distin- 
guishing tlie  separate  engagements),  and  date  of  death.  The  labour 
to  the  statist  of  arriving  at  anything  like  accuracy  in  questions  of 
this  description  may  be  easily  understood,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  scattered  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  all  statistical 
returns,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are  issued  by  the  Britif^h  Government. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  the  modus  operandi  by 
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whicli  the  various  fact3  have  been  collected  and  analyzed ;  but  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
approximate  very  nearly  to  the  truth. 

Table  I. 
Showing  the  Mortality  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea.* 


Al 

na. 

Balaklava. 

Inkerman. 

Sebastopol. 

Total. 

Raxk. 

g 

c 

'S  .2 

-3  5 

5js 

i,| 

Died  of 
Wounds. 

a 

i.i 

12  < 

5^ 

ll 

^lajor-General 

Colonel    

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major  

1 

2 
8 
9 
3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

c 

3 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
8 
2 
14 
15 
2 

2 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
3 
fi 
6 
34 
33 
1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

11 

22 

2 
1 

2 
4 
15 
11 
62 
60 
7 

1 

2 
1 
6 
5 
15 
28 
4 
1 

4 

5 

21 

16 

Captain    

77 

Lieutenant   

88 

Ensign  and  Comet 

Quarteroaaster 

Surgeon    

'1 

1 

Total    

23 

6 

11 

2 

43 

11 

85 

43 

162 

62 

224 

Under  the  column  of  "  Sebastopol,"  the  deaths  therein  stated 
occurred  from  the  two  attacks  on  Sebastopol  on  the  18th  June  and 
the  8th  and  9th  September,  1855,  as  well  as  from  the  attack  on  the 
Quarries  on  the  8th  June,  and  they  also  include  officers  killed  in  the 
trenches  by  chance  shots,  &c. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  total  niimber  of  officers 
killed  in  action  was  1C2,  and  of  those  dying  subsequently  from 
wounds  G2 — making  together  224.  Of  these,  4  were  major-generals,  5 
colonels,  21  lieutenant-colonels,  16  majors,  77  captains,  88  lieutenants, 
11  ensigns  and  cornets,  1  quartermaster,  and  1  surgeon.  Among  the 
captains  62  were  killed  in  action  and  15  died  subsequently  from 
wounds  ;  while  among  the  lieutenants  60  were  killed  in  action  and  28 
died  from  wounds ;  proving  how  much  more  captains  are  exposed  to 
sudden  death  {i.  e.,  to  be  killed  in  action  in  proportion  to  dying 
subsequently  from  wounds)  than  lieutenants,  and,  indeed,  looking 
generally  at  Table  I,  than  any  other  class  of  officers.  It  Avill  also 
be  seen,  under  the  column  of  "  Sebastopol,"  which  includes,  as  befoi-e 
stated,  the  minor  battles  and  casualties  in  the  trenches,  that  the 
number  of  those  who  died  from  wounds  amounted  to  43,  and  of 
those  killed  in  action  to  85,  being  about  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half.  In 
the  three  battles.  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman,  the  number  dying 
from  wounds  was  19,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  number  killed  in 
action,  77,  gives  a  per  centage  of  25,  or  one-fourth.  So  that  the  risk 
of  being  wounded  and  dying  subsequently,  in  relation  to  being  killed 
or  dying  a  sudden  death,  bears  the  relative  proportion  of  one-lialf  to 
one-fourth  of  action  in  battle  and  minor  attacks  and  trench  work. 

The  number  of  officers  killed  in  action  at  the  actual  taking  of 

*  The  Foreign  Legions,  Artillery,  Engineers,  Land  Transport  Corps,  and  Staff 
Surgeons,  are  not  included. 
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Scbastopol  on  the  8th  and  9th  September,  1855,  amounted  to  25 ; 
being  composed  of  4  field  officers,  10  captains,  and  11  subalterns. 

In  tlie  following  abstract  (Abstract  A)  will  be  found,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  numbers  killed,  as  also  those  who  died  of  wounds, 
at  each  battle,  without  regard  to  rank ;  and  in  Abstract  B  the  same 
information  for  all  the  Crimean  battles,  distinguishing  the  rank  of 
the  officers. 

Abstract  A. 
Showing  the  Mortalit!/  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea. 


Battlks. 

Killed 
in  Action. 

Died 
of  Wounds. 

Total. 

Alma    

23 
11 

43 

85 

6 

2 

11 

43 

29 
13 
54 

128 

Balalilava 

Inkermau     

Sebastopol   

Total    

102 

G2 

224 

Abstk.\ct  B. 
Showing  the  Mortality  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea. 


Field  Officers  . 

Captains  

Subalterns    

Total 


Killed 
in  Action. 


32 
G2 
G8 


16;; 


Died 
of  Wounds. 


14 
15 
33 


G2 


Tot  ill. 


46 

77 

101 


224 


The  taking  of  Sebastopol,  with  the  incidental  attacks  and  work 
in  the  trenches,  caused  a  loss  to  the  country  of  128  officers,  of  whom 
85  were  killed  in  action  and  43  died  of  wounds ;  at  Inkerman  the 
loss  was  54,  43  being  killed  in  action  and  11  died  of  wounds ;  at 
Alma  29,  of  which  the  killed  in  action  were  23  and  died  from  wounds 
6 ;  and  at  Balaklava  only  13,  being  11  killed  in  action  to  2  died  from 
wounds.  Among  the  field-officers  the  loss  was  46,  32  killed  in  action 
and  14  died  of  wounds,  being  44  per  cent,  of  the  killed  in  action  ; 
among  the  captains  the  casualties  were  77,  consisting  of  62  killed  in 
action  and  15  died  of  wounds,  being  24  per  cent. ;  while  the  loss 
among  the  subalterns  amounted  to  101,  or  68  killed  in  action  and 
33  died  of  wounds,  showing  a  per  centage  of  48.  To  be  enabled, 
however,  to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the  mortality  from  each  battle, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  number  of  officers  present  on  the  field 
exposed  to  risk. 

As  no  records  at  present  exist,  or  at  least  exist  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned,  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
officers  present  on  the  field  at  any  particular  battle,  we  have  esti- 
mated the  number  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  army  lists  and  other 
published  documents,  which  number  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting pretty  accurately  those  actually  in  the  Crimea  at  the  stated 
periods.  Although  it  may  be  argued  that  these  numbers  do  not 
represent  the  numbers  actually  under  fire  in  each  battle,  yet  upon 
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consideration  it  will  be  seen,  that  for  the  purpose  of  showing  I'le 
proportion  killed  by  the  casualties  of  each  battle,  the  total  nam'jjr 
on  the  field  should  be  taken ;  for  if  only  a  small  portion  hapjieri  to 
be  actually  imder  fire,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  battle  did  not 
last  long  enough  to  require  all  the  troops  being  called  into  action. 

Table  II. 
SJiowing  the  Mortaliti/  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea. 


Battles. 

Number 

Exposed 

to 

Risk. 

Number 
KiUed. 

Being 
one  ill 

Number 

Killed  and 

Died 

subsequently 

from 

Wounds. 

Being 
one  in 

Alma 

1,065 
1,14G 
1,115 
3,250 

23 
11 
43 

85 

46-3 

104-4 

25-9 

38-8 

29 
13 

54 

128 

367 

Balaklava   

88-2 

Inkerman  

20-7 

Sebastopol 

25-2 

Crimea   

3,250 

1G2 

20  0 

224 

14-5 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  estimated  number  of  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  army,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  foreign  legions,  the 
artillery,  engineers,  and  Land  Transport  Corps,  sent  to  the  Crimea 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  amounts  to  3,250.  Of  these 
162  were  killed  in  action  or  in  the  trenches,  which  in  proportion  to 
the  number  exposed  to  risk  will  be  5  per  cent,  or  1  in  20,  and  02 
died  subsequently  from  wounds,  being  nearly  2  per  cent.  (1'9) 
making  together  224  or  about  7  per  cent.  (6'9)  or  1  in  14  (14"5). 
The  number  of  British  officers  on  the  field  at  Alma  amounted  to 
1,065,  of  which  number  23  were  killed  in  action,  or  1  in  46  (463), 
and  29  were  killed  and  died  subsequently  from  wounds,  being  1  in 
37  (36-7).  At  Balaklava,  the  number  on  the  field  was  1,146, 1  in  104 
(104'4)  of  whom  were  killed  in  action,  and  one  in  88  (88*2)  were 
killed  and  died  of  wounds.  At  Inkerman  1,115  officers  were  present, 
of  whom  43  were  killed,  being  1  in  26  (25*9),  and  54  were  killed 
and  died  of  wounds,  being  1  in  21  (20'7).  The  number  exposed  to 
risk  during  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  campaign  amounted  as  before 
stated  to  3,250 ;  and  the  killed  in  action  during  this  period  from  the 
minor  attacks,  work  in  the  trenches,  and  the  actual  taking  of  Sebas- 
topol, amounted  to  85,  1  in  39  (38'8);  while  the  total  casualties, 
namely,  the  killed,  and  those  who  died  from  wounds,  amounted  to 
128  or  1  in  25  (25-2). 

Many  other  i'acts  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  nature  may  be 
deduced  from  this  table  (Table  II),  but  we  shall  not  in  the  present 
paper  further  enter  into  any  comments  on  them.  The  table  speaks 
for  itself  The  following  "tables  (Tables  III  and  IV),  showing  the 
number  of  officers  killed  in  action  in  the  war  with  the  Sikhs,  in 
certain  battles  fought  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  "Waterloo,  will  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  These  facts  have  been  collected  from 
official  returns. 

Of  the  war  with  the  Sikhs,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given  in 
Table  III,  it  appears  that  the   greatest  mortality  occurred  at  the 
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battle  of  Perozeshah  where  it  was  1  in  12  (12-4),  and  the  lowest  at 
Aliwal,  at  which  only  4  officers  were  killed,  the  mortality  being 
1  in  58  (58-2).  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  186  officers  were  killed, 
being  1  in  11  (12-3).  Vittoria  cost  us  44  officers  killed,  the  mor- 
tality being  only  1  in  58  (58*5).  Talavera  and  Salamanca  cost  us 
respectively  45  and  48  officers  killed,  or  1  in  23  and  1  in  48  (48'3) 
At  Albuera,  the  statistics  of  which  we  have  not  yet  collected,  it  is 
believed  the  results  would  show  1  in  8. 


Table  III. 

Showing  the  Mortality  among  Officers  of  the  British  A 
loitk  the  Sikhs. 

rmy  in  the 

War 

Battles. 

Number 

Exposed  to 

Kisk. 

Xiimber 
Killed. 

Being 
one  111 

Ferozeshah  

460 
344 

598 

37 
14 
13 

4 

12-4 
240 
46-0 
58-2 

Moodkee 

Sobraon    

Aliwal 

1 

233 

Table  IV. 

Showing  the  Mortality  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  some  of  the 
battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Waterloo. 

Battles. 

Kunilier 

Exposed  to 

Kisk. 

Xumlier 
Killed. 

Being 
one  iu 

2,295 
1,034 
2,318 
2,574 

186 
45 

48 
44 

12-3 
23-0 
48-3 

58-5 

Talavera      

Salamanca        

Vittoria    

The  following  curious  table  (Table  V)  has  been  compiled,  shewing 
the  general  result  of  casualties  among  all  classes  of  the  British  troops 
in  some  of  the  Indian  battles  before  alluded  to. 

Table  V. 

General  Result  of  Casualties  to  British  Army — Indian  Wars. 


Casualties. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  of 
Total  Number. 

1,337 

507 

1,948 

15 

35-14 

Disabled — Unfit  for  further  service    

13-33 

5114 

•39 

Total    

3,805 

10000 

Total  killed  and  unfit  for  further  service  ... 

■    1,844 

48-47 

The  mortality  from  disease  of  au  army  during  a  period  of  war, 
influenced  as  it  must  be  by  the  different  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
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Burrounded,  is  a  question  the  solution  of  wliicli  is  of  even  greater  value 
than  that  of  the  mortality  in  the  battle  field.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  shall  merely  give" the  number  of  British  officers,  distinguishing 
their  rank,  who  died  from  disease  during  the  Crimean  campaign. 

Table  VI. 

Showing  the  Deaths  from  Disease  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in 

the  Crimea. 


Rank. 

Number  of 

Deaths  from 

Disease. 

Rank. 

Number  of 
Deiitbs  from 

Disease. 

Field  Marshal  

1 

2 

2 

9 

14 

30 

49 

Ensign  and  Cornet 

Quartermaster 

5 

12 

Paymaster    

2 

Surgeon    

5 

Assistant-Surgeon   

Veterinary  Surgeon 

Total    

13 

Captain    

4 

148 

By  this  table  (Table  VI)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
British  officers  in  the  Crimea,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  special 
services  as  hereinbefore  stated,  who  died  from  disease,  amounted  to 
148,  consisting  of  28  field  officers,  30  captains,  and  90  subalterns. 
If  we  add  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  killed  in  action  and  died 
subsequently  from  wounds,  we  shall  have  74  field  officers,  107 
captains,  and  191  subalterns,  making  a  total  of  372.  Comparing  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  disease  with  the  total  number  of  officers 
sent  to  the  Crimea,  we  shall  have  a  per  centage  of  4^  (4'5),  or 
1  in  22. 

Abstract  C  shows  the  general  result  of  mortality  from  all  causes 
among  officers  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea. 

Abstract  C. 
Showing  the  Mortality  among  Officers  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea. 


Killed  in  Action  

Died  from  Wounds 

Died  from  Disease  

Deaths  from  all  causes 


b    per  cent. 
2 


IH  per  cent. 


Hence  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the 
whole  of  the  Crimean  campaign — which  extended  over  rather  more 
than  twelve  months — was  372,  being  11^  per  cent.  (11"5),  or  nearly 
1  in  9  (8"7)  of  the  number  seut  out. 

At  a  subsequent  period  I  purpose  laying  before  the  public  a 
complete  statistical  review  of  the  whole  question — including  every 
branch  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  enlarging  more  particularly 
upon  the  general  sickness  of  the  army  and  on  tlic  mortality  from 
disease.     On  these  latter  points  the  peculiarities  of  each  disease  will 
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be  carefully  considered;  with  the  causes  producing  them,  the 
influence  of  seasons,  temperature,  humidity,  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  other  incidental  conditions. 

Connected  with  this  subject  great  importance  attaches  to  the 
numerous  improvements  of  late  years  effected  in  the  implements 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war  to  render  it  more  quickly  destructive 
of  human  life,  and  by  such  means  to  shorten  its  operations  or  bring 
them  to  a  more  speedy  end.  To  the  statist  a  wide  and  interesting 
field  of  inquiry  is  open,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  had  laid  before  us  any  scientific  researches  on  the  subject. 
In  Fuller's  "  Holy  Warre,"  written  about  two  centuries  ago,  we 
find  the  following  valuable  and  unique  remarks:  "We  must  not 
think  that  the  world  was  at  a  loss  for  war-tools  before  the  brood  of 
guns  was  hatched.  It  had  the  battering-ramme,  first  found  out  by 
Epeus  at  the  taking  of  Troy ;  the  balista  to  discharge  great  stones, 
invented  by  the  Phoenicians ;  the  catapulta,  being  a  sling  of  mighty 
strength,  whereof  the  Syrians  were  authors ;  and,  perchance.  King 
Uzziah  first  made  it,  for  we  find  him  very  dexterous  and  happy  at 
devising  such  things.  And  although  these  bear-whelps  were  but 
rude  and  unshaped  at  first,  yet  art  did  lick  them  afterwards,  and  they 
got  more  teeth  and  sharper  nails  by  degrees,  so  that  every  age  set 
them  forth  in  a  new  edition,  corrected  and  amended.  But  these  and 
many  more  voluminous  engines  are  now  virtually  epitomised  in  the 
cannon.  And  though  some  say  that  the  finding  of  guns  hath  been 
the  losing  of  many  men's  lives,  yet  it  will  appear  that  battles  are 
now  fought  with  more  expedition,  and  Victory  standeth  not  so  long 
a  neuter,  before  she  expresses  herself  on  one  side  or  the  other." 

It  is  said,  that  on  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff",  being  presented 
to  George  III.,  the  king  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  him  a  high 
compliment  on  the  successful  application  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
to  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  "  I  am 
afraid,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  bishop,  "it  is  a  sorry  subject  on 
which  to  compliment  a  Christian  bishop."  "Not  at  all,  sir," 
rejoined  the  king,  "  anything  that  can  tend  to  humanize,  by  shorten- 
ing the  horrors  of  war,  is  a  very  fit  subject  on  which  to  compliment 
any  man." 
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Jn  Account  of  the  Banking  JEstdblishmcnt  in  Belgium,  termed  L' Union 
da  Credit  de  Bruxellea.  By  AVilliam  Golden  Lumlev,  Esq., 
B.C.L.,  of  the  3Iiddle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  January  20th,  1856.] 

In  the  general  disorders  wHicli  occurred  throughout  Europe  in  1848, 
great  embarrassments  arose  among  the  commercial  establishments  of 
oil  countries,  but  nowhere  was  the  convulsion,  alarm,  and  destruc- 
tion of  credit  more  prominent  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
The  bankers  there  could  neither  discount  nor  make  advances;  while 
the  banks  of  circulation  were  imable  to  pay  tlieir  own  notes.  All 
kinds  of  floating  securities  sank  into  utter  discredit,  and  there  was  a 
general  state  of  suspension  of  payments,  even  among  firms  that  were, 
in  fact,  perfectly  solvent. 

This,  it  has  been  afBrmed,  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  bankers  and 
joint  stock  banks  becoming  incapable  of  discharging  their  ordinary 
functions,  being  solely  engaged  in  saving  themselves  from  the 
universal  wreck.  Thus,  persons  engaged  in  public  works,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  found  themselves  suddenly  deprived  of  one  of 
their  most  essential  organs,  namely,  that  which  has  been  proposed 
i'or  the  circulation  of  valuable  productions. 

At  this  conjuncture,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  mer- 
chants and  most  eminent  manufacturers  of  Brussels  combined  together 
to  devise  a  means  to  defend  themselves  against  the  danger  then 
present,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  tlie  future. 

From  their  meeting  resulted  a  new  establishment  which  lias  been 
in  operation  eight  years.  The  founders  termed  it  i'  Union  du  Credit 
de  Bruxelles,  and  the  scheme  has  since  been  adopted  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Belgium. 

The  Company  and  its  progress  were  described  by  M.  Haec  in  a 
report  made  by  him  to  the  late  International  Conyres  de  Bienfaisance, 
at  Brussels,  and  I  give  the  following  information  from  his  report, 
which  was  published  in  Le  Moniteur  Beige  of  the  18th  September, 
1856. 

This  Society,  or  Company,  constitutes  an  office  of  guarantee  and  a 
bank  of  discount,  founded  by  those  persona  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining credit  for  themselves  at  a  cheap  rate.  Therefore  the  members 
of  the  Company,  or,  as  they  would  be  termed  here,  the  shareholders,  are 
merchants,  farmers,  manufacturers,  landholders,  or  other  proprietors, 
and  persons  of  all  other  classes  who  require  credit  for  short  terms. 

The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  obtain  for  these  different  classes 
the  capital  which  individual  members  may  require,  within  the  limit  of 
their  solvency,  material  or  moral.  I  here  take  tlie  terms  used  b}*" 
the  reporter  from  the  statutes  of  the  Company.  This  solvency  is 
estahlislied,  in  the  case  of  any  member,  by  his  admission  into  the  Com- 
])any;  wliich  admission  is  obtained,  1.  By  general  public  reputation. 
2.  By  a  mortgage  of  landed  property.  *3.  By  the  personal  security, 
or  engagement,  of  a  solvent  co-partner.  4.  By  a  deposit  of  Public 
Government  funds,  the  delivery  or  pledge  of  a  mortgage  credit,  or 
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by  a  payment  of  money,  upon  'whicli  interest  is  allowed  at  a  rate 
settled  by  the  Directors.  5.  Lastly,  by  any  guarantee  whatsoever, 
recognit-ed  by  the  directors  as  being  actual,  and  capable  of  being 
realised. 

Any  person  who  seeks  to  be  a  partner  in  the  Company  sends  to 
the  directors  a  claim  for  a  credit  to  a  certain  amount.  This  claim, 
when  examined  by  the  Directors,  is  sent  by  them,  with  their  report, 
to  what  is  called  the  Committee  of  Admission,  composed  of  twenty 
members  of  the  Company,  renewed  quarterly,  and  acting  gratuitously. 
This  Committee  is  required  to  determine  by  secret  voting — I  pre- 
sume by  ballot — as  to  the  solvency  of  every  person  presented  to  it  by 
the  Directors.  There  must  be  at  least  twelve  members  present  to 
decide,  and  the  decision  must  be  come  to  by  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present.     This  Comuiittee  meets  weekly. 

Every  member,  when  admitted,  signs  an  obligation  iu  a  form 
settled  by  the  Directors,  and  shares  the  revenues  and  losses  of  the 
Company  in  proportion  to"  the  amount  of  the  credit  at  which  he  is 
admitted.  He  pays,  when  admitted,  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
that  credit  towards  what  is  termed  the  fund  of  circulation,  which  sum 
is  carried  to  his  credit  in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  may  be 
advanced  to  him,  and,  according  as  he  may  have  drawn,  is  restored  to 
him  wholly  or  in  part,  if  he  quits  the  Company.  The  total  of  aU 
these  obligations  forms  the  capital  of  the  Company.  The  member 
can  dispose  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  credit  that  is  open  to  his  account, 
either  by  presenting  bills  of  other  persons  for  discount,  or  by  giving 
to  others  his  own  promissory  note  or  bond. 

According  to  the  amount  of  each  discount  a  charge,  or  draivbacTc, 
is  made,  which  cannot  exceed  one-third  of  the  interest  received  on 
the  loan.  This  charge,  or  drnwhack,  which  is  destined  to  form  a  part 
of  the  fund  to  meet  the  possible  risks  of  the  year,  is  carried  to  the 
particular  credit  of  the  member.  The  residue  which  remains  disposable, 
after  deductions  for  losses,  is  restored  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

All  kinds  of  speculation  are  distinctly  prohibited  to  the  Directors. 
They  can  only  employ  the  funds  of  the  Company  within  the  strict 
limits  of  its  wants,  which  are  only  the  demands  made  by  the  members 
themselves,  according  to  the  state  of  their  current  accounts.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  Company's  expenses  is  composed  of  the 
following  items : — 

1.  The  interest  paid  upon  borrowed  capital. 

2.  The  general  expenses. 

3.  The  losses  which  the  Company  may  have  to  sustain. 

4.  The  commission,  or  brokerage,  paid  to  agents. 

5.  A  sum,  proportioned  to  the  year's  revenue,  paid  in  salaries  to 
the  Directors. 

The  revenue  of  the  Company  is  the  amount  that  remains  to  be 
disposed  of  every  year  out  of  the  total  amount  of  the  premiums  paid 
by  the  borrowing  members,  and  therefore  the  remuneration  of  the 
Directors  depends  upon  the  success  of  their  administration. 

Every  member  who  wishes  to  retire  from  the  Company  must 
previously  discharge  all  his  engagements  with  it ;  and  his  account 
being  clear,  the  Directors  declare  him  released  and  discharged  from 
all  liability. in  respect  of  the  future  operations  of  the  Company,  and 
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he  receives  ■what  is  due  to  him  from  the  capital  of  the  Company  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge. 

All  the  members  of  the  Company  assembled  together  constitute  a 
General  JNIeeting,  at  which  the  decisions  are  pronounced  by  the 
majority  of  the  pei'sons  present.  There  is  no  plurality  of  votes,  but 
every  person  has  one  vote  only,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  his 
account  or  credit. 

There  is  a  General  Meeting  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
Directors  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire,  or  have  seceded,  or  may  be 
deceased;  and  for  the  nomination  of  agents.  The  Directors  and 
agents  are  nominated  for  three  years,  and  are  both  re-eligible  and 
revocable  by  the  General  Meeting. 

The  advantage,  or  principle,  of  the  Company,  is  stated  to  be  this, 
that  so  far  as  the  security  of  lenders  is  concerned,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Company  is  substituted  for  that  of  an  individual;  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Company  in  December,  1855,  amounted  to  a 
security  of  10,000,000  of  francs,  (say  400,000/.)  To  borrowers  the 
advantage  resulting  from  this  institution  consists  in  the  reduction  of 
the  expenses  of  their  loans,  inasmuch  as  the  charges  are  confined  to 
interest,  general  expenses  of  management,  and  a  provision  for  the 
losses  of  the  Cou'pany. 

This  institution,  it  is  alleged,  brings  back  the  bank  to  its  true 
function,  namely,  that  of  an  agent  for  labour  and  property,  and  a 
disinterested  and  impartial  mediator  between  those  who  want  capital 
and  those  who  are  prepared  to  advance  it,  guaranteeing  to  the  one 
the  security  of  their  account  while  their  solvency  continues,  and  to 
the  other  the  regular  payment  of  interest  with  the  certainty  of 
reimbursement  when  the  time  of  payment  arrives.  At  the  same 
time,  all  idea  of  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  Company  at  large,  or  by 
particular  shareholders,  to  the  loss  of  the  lenders  and  borrowers,  is 
excluded  from  the  operations  of  the  Company. 

The  Company  began  its  operations  on  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  and 
on  the  31st  of  December  in  that  year  it  consisted  of  228  shareholders 
for  2,019,600  francs,  or  81,984Z.  sterling. 

Its  progress  has  since  been  as  follows : — 


Pate. 

Slmreliolders. 

rrancs. 

£  sterling. 

December  31st,  1849... 

450 

4,502,600 

180,104 

„               1850... 

532 

5,089,600 

203,584 

„               1851... 

644 

6,172,000 

246,880 

„               1852.... 

785 

7,476,000 

299,040 

„               1853... 

967 

9,194,600 

367,784 

1854... 

1,114 

10,747,400 

429,896 

1855.... 

1,247 

11,994,200 

479,768 

June  SOtli,          185G  ... 

1,333 

12,827,900 

513,116 

It  thus  appears  that  in  nine  years  the  Company  has  increased 
sixfold,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
amount  of  the  capital. 

During  this  period  there  have  been  several  years  of  great  com- 
mercial and  political  excitement,  and  in  which  there  have  been  severe 
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cri>cs  in  the  money-market.     13ut  the  following  tables  show,  at  the 
same  time,  the  operations  of  discount   and  loans   effected  by  the 
Company,  with  the  expenses,  and  the  risks  or  losses. 
1.  As  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Company. 


Date. 


1848  (A  year) 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 


Expenses. 


Francs. 


2,170 
i),347 
12,327 
20,000 
27,840 
38,419 
47,979 
52,518 


£  sterling. 


87 

.■574 

493 

824 

1,113 

1,537 

1,919 

2,101 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  have  increased  twelvefold,  or, 
in  a  ratio  twice  as  miich  as  the  capital. 

Then  the  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  transactions, 
and  the  proportionate  charge  of  the  expenses. 


Number 

Total  Value 

Mean  Value 

General 

Year. 

of 

of 

of  the 

Expenses  per 

Discounts. 

Discounts. 

Discounts. 

100  Francs 
of  Discount. 

rraiics. 

Francs. 

Centimes. 

1848*  .... 

2,860 

1,947,069 

681 

11 

1849 

12,660 

9,310,306 

735 

10 

1850 

17,201 

12,077,913 

702 

10 

1851 

28,578 

17,001,829 

610 

12 

1852 

38,555 

21,891,464 

569 

13 

1853 

54,388 

27,915,234 

513 

14 

1854 

62,100 

31,272,008 

503 

15 

1855 

65,151 

33,261,861 

506 

13 

Totals  .... 

281,993 

155,278,284 

550  or 

14  or 

£22 

lirf. 

Thus,  upon  281,995  transactions,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  forming  a  total  of  155,278,284  francs,  or  6,211,131/.  sterling, 
presented  by  the  shareholders  and  discounted  by  this  Company,  the 
charge  for  tlie  general  expenses  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  14 
centimes  for  every  100  francs  discounted,  ^.  e.  l\d.  for  every  4/.,  or 
about  3s.  for  every  lOOZ., — rather  more  than  \  per  cent. 

2.  As  to  the  premium  for  the  risk,  or  the  per-centage  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Company  in  their  guarantees  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  members  within  the  limit  of  their  respective  credits. 
After  making  a  most  careful  estimate,  and  setting  down  doubtful 
debts  as  wholly  lost,  M.  Haec  stated  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
premium  in  respect  of  the  losses  has  not  exceeded  1  franc  20  centimes 
for  every  1,C00  francs  of  the  transactions,  i.  e.,  12  centimes  for  every 

*  Only  half  of  this  year  is  included. 
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100  fraucs,  or  l\d.  for  every  47.,  /.  e.,  2s.  7\d.  for  every  1007.,  about 
•i-  per  cent. 

He  sums  up  tlie  statement  thus  : — That  14  centimes  for  general 
expenses,  12  centimes  for  losses,  and  3.^  per  cent,  for  discount  at  the 
National  Bank  upon  every  100  francs,  ha\'e  been  the  whole  of  the 
deductions  to  v\'hich  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  who 
have  been  partners  in  this  mutual  bank,  have  been  subjected  :  so  that, 
according  to  his  report,  they  have  received  the  accommodation  which 
they  have  required,  at  the  low  rate  of  3^^  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  institution  has  existed  for  too  short  a  time 
to  justify  any  one  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  as  to  its  soundness  or 
stability,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  its  progress  during  tlie  yet 
few  years  of  its  existence,  as,  even  if  it  be  known  in  England,  1  am 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  Company  established  in  this  country  of 
a  like  character  and  object,  though  there  are  institutions  founded  on 
similar  principles  of  mutual  credit  in  extensive  operation  among  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Poland.  Their  operations,  however,  as  iar 
as  I  have  leai'nt,  are  mainly  confined  to  lending  money  on  landed 
property. 


On  the  Duration  of  Life  among  Lawyers;  triiJi  additional  ohservations 
on  the  Itclative  Longetitij  of  the  Mcmlers  of  the  Three  Learned 
Professions.  By  AVilliam  A.  Gut,  M.B.,  Cantah.;  Fellow  of  the 
Hoyal  College  of  Fht/sicians ;  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
King's  College;  Physician  to  King's  College  Llospital;  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  to  the  Statistical  Society;  Sfc. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  February  17tb,  1857.] 

As  ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  author  of  this  paper 
addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  life  among  profes- 
sional men,  and  as  his  more  recent  essays  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
separated  from  each  other,  and  from  tlie  present  communication,  by 
some  interval  of  time,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by  a  sliort  retrospect 
of  the  results  already  attained,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  three 
learned  professions. 

The  author's  first  paper,  "  On  the  Duration  of  Life  in  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  several  Professions,"  which  was  read  at  the  Statistical 
Section  of  tlie  British  Association  in  1846,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society,  in  December  of  tb.e  same  year,*  was  founded 
entirely  upon  the  ages  at  death,  extracted  from  the  "Annual 
Pegister,"  from  175S  to  1S43.  I'h.e  number  of  facts  relating  to  the 
clergy  was  963,  to  members  of  the  legal  profession  312,  and  to 
medical  men  260,  giving  a  total  for  the  three  learned  professions  of 
1,535.  The  durations  of  life  deduced  from  these  data,  in  the  case  of 
the  members  of  the  three  ])rofessions  who  died  aged  51  years  and 
u[)wards,  were  as  follows  : — 

Clergy  74'04  I  Medical  Men  (cliiefly  physicians)  72'!).') 

Lawyers,  (chiefly  barristers)  ....   /-■78  |  Learned  professions  collectively  7G"G2 

Thus  compared,  the  clergy  had  an  advantage  over  the  other  two 

*  See  tiic  Journal  of  llic  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  316.' 
VOL.  XX.      PAlil  I.  r 
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professions  of  little  more  than  a  year,  while  lawyers  aud  medical  men 
were  very  nearly  on  an  eqaality  ;  the  three  learned  professions  were 
also  found  to  hold  a  very  favourable  position  when  compared  with  other 
members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 

This  paper  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by  an 
essay  "  On  the  Duration  of  Life  amonp;  the  Clergy,"  read  before  this 
Society  in  Xovember,  1851,  and  published  in  the  Society's  Journal 
for  December  of  the  same  year.  This  essay  was  based  upon  the 
ages,  at  death,  of  clergymen,  extracted  not  onl}^  from  the  "  Annual 
Register,"  but  from  several  county  histories,  from  "  Chalmers' 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  and  from  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine" 
for  the  years  1834  to  1839  inclusive. 

After  setting  forth  the  average  results  derived  from  these  several 
sources,  some  numerical  comparisons  were  made  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  influence  of  town  and  country,  and  of  the  married  and  single 
state,  on  the  duration  of  life  ;  and  tables  were  given  comparing  the 
duration  of  life  of  the  clergy  in  diiferent  centuries,  and  showing  the  age 
to  which  the  popes  and  saints  of  the  Eomish  calendar  had  attained,  when 
contrasted  with  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  our  own  church. 

The  essay,  "On  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  Clergy,"  was 
followed,  in  December,  1853,  by  a  similar  contribution,  illustrative  of 
the  "Duration  of  Life  among  Medical  Men."  The  facts  in  this 
essay  wei'e  obtained  from  the  "Annual  liegister"  and  the  "Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,"  the  ages,  at  death,  being  chiefly  those  of 
physicians  and  pure  surgeons,  with  such  other  members  of  the  profes- 
sion as  had  attained  to  sufficient  eminence  to  claim  a  place  in  those 
publications.  The  comparisons  made  in  the  former  essay,  illustrative 
of  the  duration  of  life  at  difterent  periods,  were  repeated  in  this,  and 
some  special  comparisons  were  made  between  the  diflferent  gi'ades  of 
the  profession.  The  paper  also  contained,  in  a  tabular  form,  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  liability  to  fever  of  the  members  of 
the  several  professions,  as  throwing  light  on  the  cause  of  the  ascer- 
tained dilFerences  in  the  duration  of  tlieir  lives. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  essay  will  be  nearly  a  counterpart  of 
the  essay  on  the  "  Duration  of  Life  among  Medical  Men."  The  facts 
are  taken  from  the  same  sources,  namely,  "  Chalmers'  Biographical 
Dictionary,"  the  "  Annual  Kegister  "  from  1758  to  18-13,  and  the 
"  Biographical  Dictionary,"  together  with  a  supplement  of  facts  from 
the  "  Annual  Eegister  ""from  the  year  1815  to  the  year  1852.  The 
ages,  at  death,  extracted  from  "  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary," 
are  mostly  those  of  lawyers  in  the  higher  walk  of  their  profession, 
including  several  judges.  The  "Annual  Eegister"  supplies  a  some- 
what less  select  class,  as  the  names  of  several  solicitors  are  admitted 
into  its  obituaries,  though  they  constitute,  as  Avas  the  case  with 
general  practitioners  of  medicine,  a  decided  minority  of  the  whole. 

The  individual  facts  thus  briefly  indicated  are  contained  in  tlie 
first  of  the  following  tables. 

The  tliree  tables  which  follow  are  counterparts  of  Tables  II,  III, 
and  W,  in  the  essay  on  "  the  Duration  of  Life  among  Medical  Men." 
They  show  the  numbers  and  the  per-centage  proportions  of  deaths, 
for  periods  of  five  and  ten  years  respectively,  from  the  "  Biographical 
Dictionary,"  the  "Annual  Eegister,"  and  the  two  works  combined. 
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as  also  the  average  age  atfcaiued  by  such  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion as  had  reached  the  ages  of  2(3,  31,  41,  and  51  respectively  : — 

Table  I. 


to 

tij-3 

re  S  QO 

m 

to 

Is- 
"H-c 

toS 

|3 

1 

"'   0 

to            .S 

"2 

1 

■3 1» 

.  c 

«"1 

< 

S-' 

"<i 

<1 

< 

<             p. 

<; 

26 

3 

2 

51 

4 

5 

8 

76 

5 

12 

22 

27 

2 

52 

3 

4 

6 

77 

3 

9 

13 

28 

5 

3 

53 

2 

3 

7 

78 

1 

9 

8 

29 

1 

3 

54 

2 

2 

3 

79 

4 

2 

7 

.SO 

4 

2 

53 

5 

7 

10 

80 

9 

13 

31 

2 

56 

2 

3 

10 

81 

3 

9 

14 

32 

"2 

2 

57 

4 

1 

6 

82 

2 

9 

13 

33 

2 

1 

58 

3 

3 

7 

83 

3 

8 

10 

34 

1 

59 

5 

3 

84 

3 

9 

35 

i 

60 

2 

6 

5 

85 

3 

7 

6 

36 

2 

61 

6 

2 

6 

86 

2 

4 

6 

37 

5 

4 

62 

5 

4 

8 

87 

1 

5 

5 

38 

1 

1 

63 

2 

4 

12 

88 

3 

6 

10 

39 

2 

5 

64 

2 

4 

9 

89 

3 

1 

8 
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3 

3 

65 

5 

8 

11 

90 

1 

6 

4 

■11 
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66 

9 

4 

13 

91 

2 

42 

2 

"i 

67 

7 

7 

13 

92 

1 

43 

3 

4 

68 

4 

10 

10 

93 

3 

2 

44 

1 

69 

5 

5 

14 

94 

1 

45 

6 

11 

70 

4 

14 

29 

95 
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46 

3 

3 

71 

4 

9 

18 

96 

1 

47 

5 

4 

72 

4 

10 

14 

97 

48 

4 

3 

7 

73 

3 

11 

12 

98 

i 

49 

2 

7 

74 

4 

8 

22 

99 

50 

1 

"'2 

6 

75 

5 

8 

100  & 
upwds. 
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Takle  II. 


26—  30.... 
31—  35... 
36—  40... 
41—  45.... 
46—  50... 
51—  55... 
56—  60... 
61—  65.... 
66—  70.... 
71—  75... 
76—  80  .. 
81—  85... 
86—  90  ... 
91—  95... 
96— 100& 
upwards... 


Biographical 

Annual 

B.  D. and 

Dictiouar.v. 

Register. 

A.  R. 

2 

15 

10 

5 

6 

2 

13 

13 

3 

13 

17 

7 

13 

27 

16 

21 

34 

11 

18 

31 

20 

22 

46 

29 

40 

79 

15 

43 

74 

13 

41 

63 

11 

36 

52 

10 

22 

33 

5 

4 

\ 

2 

1 

Per-Centage  Proportion. 


Biographical 
Dictionary. 


1-44 

1-44 

2-16 

5-04 

11-52 

7-91 

14-40 

20-85 

10-79 

9-35 

7-90 

7-20 


Annual 
Kegister. 


4-85 

1-62 

4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

6-80 

5-82 

7-12 

12-95 

13-92 

13-28 

11-65 

7-12 

1-02 

0-65 


B.  D.  and 
A.  K. 


0-20 


f38 
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I'er-Centage  Proportion. 

]5iogrriphical 
Uicliouary. 

Annual 

B.  P.  and 

AfC. 

Register. 

A.  R. 

Biosrrapliical 

Annual' 

B.  U.  and 

Uicliouary. 

Tvcgistcr. 

A.  R. 

26—  30... 

2 

15 

10 

1-44 

4-85 

2-04 

31—  40.... 

2 

18 

19 

1-44 

5-82 

3-87 

41—  50.... 

10 

2(; 

44 

7-20 

8-40 

8-9(i 

51—  60.... 

27 

30 

65 

19-43 

12-62 

13-27 

61—  70..., 

49 

62 

125 

35-25 

20-07 

25-52 

71—  80.... 

28 

84 

137 

20-14 

27-20 

27-97 

81—  1)0... 

21 

58 

85 

1510 

18-77 

17-35 

91— 100  & 

f       •••• 

7 

5 

2-27 

1-02 

upwards... 

Table  IV, 

Age. 

Bio 
Di 

graphical 
ctionary. 

Annual 
llcgister. 

B.  D.  .and  A.  R. 

26  and  upwards  .... 

65-!)  7 

66-20 

67-11 

31 

66-51 

68-14 

67-92 

41 

66-93 

70-20 

69-21 

51 

68-50 

72-77 

71-58 

Having  now  presented  the  facts  relating  to  the  duration  of  life 
among  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  in  the  tabular  forms 
adopted  in  the  previous  essays  referred  to  in  this  paper,  I  proceed 
to  compare  the  results  displayed  in  tlie  last  table  with  similar  results 
contained  in  the  essays  on  the  duration  of  life  of  the  clergy  and  of 
medical  men ;  and  I  shall  use,  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison, 
the  average  age  attained  by  the  members  of  the  three  professions, 
who  have  died  aged  51  years  and  iipwards.  The  results  of  this 
comparison  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  V. 


Biographical  Dictionary ... 

Annual  Register 


The  results  obtained  from  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary"  so  far 
agree  with  those  derived  from  the  "Annual  Register"  as  to  place 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  a  less  favourable  position  in 
respect  of  longevity  than  either  clergymen  or  medical  men.  But  the 
dift'crcnce  between  the  averages  derived  from  the  "Annual  Begister," 
for  members  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  is  so  slight  (being 
only  O'lS,  or  less  than  two  months),  that  no  great  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  it.  There  is  a  fair  probability,  however,  taking  the  two  orders 
(if  facts  together,  that  of  the  tlirce  learned  professions  lawyers  are 
the  least  healthy. 

The  true  relation   of  the   other  two   professions   u    less  easily 
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ascei'taiucd,  for  while  the  "Biographical  Dictionary"  ^ives  to  the 
medical  profession  the  advantage  of  a  year  and  a  half  (1"16  years) 
over  the  clergy,  the  "  Annual  Kegister  "  reverses  the  position,  and 
gives  to  the  clergy  an  advantage  over  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  little  more  than  1  year  (1'09  years). 

As  some  additional  light  may  pei'haps  be  thrown  on  the  true 
position  of  the  three  learned  professions  by  comparing  the  average 
duration  of  life  of  their  most  eminent  members,  I  have  extracted 
from  the  "Biographical  Dictionary"  the  ages,  at  death,  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  established  church,  of  judges  and  high  legal 
functionaries,  and  of  such  members  of  the  medical  profession,  Avhether 
physicians  or  pure  surgeons,  as  have  been  created  baronets,  appointed 
])hysicians  or  surgeons  to  the  reigning  monarch,  or  presided  over  the 
Eoynl  College  of  Physicians.  As  the  number  of  such  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession  whose  ages,  at  death  are  recorded 
in  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  and  more  recently  in  the  "  Annual 
Register,"  amounts  only  to  46, 1  have  taken  the  same  number  without 
selection,  and  in  alphabetical  order,  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
other  two  professions.     The  result  of  this  comparison  is  as  follows  : — 

Clergy ...  70-28      Lawyers....  69-9G      Medical  men....  74-52 

(Archbishops  and  Bishops.)        (Judges,  &c.)  (Baronets,  &c.) 

When  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  three  learned 
professions  then  are  compared  with  each  other,  the  lawyers  are  still 
found  to  occupy  the  lowest  place,  though  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  clergy  does  not  exceed  4  months  (0-32  of  a  year).  The 
distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  who,  in  common 
with  bishops  and  judges,  received  their  appointments  or  titles  at  a 
ripe  or  advanced  age,  are  much  longer  lived  than  those  distinguished 
members  of  the  sister  professions ;  for  the  mean  duration  of  life 
attained  by  them  exceeds  by  four  years  and  a  quarter  (4-24)  the 
mean  duration  of  life  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  by  four  years 
and  a  half  (4-5G)  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  judges  and  other  high 
legal  functionaries. 

The  value  of  life,  in  the  three  professions,  may  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined with  greater  accuracy,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  by 
means  of  the  very  useful  tables  now  published  every  year  by  the 
Jlegistrar- General,  showing  the  deaths  happening  year  by  year 
among  the  members  of  the  several  professions  and  among  men  fol- 
lowing different  occupations.  As  the  results  of  two  years'  expe- 
rience for  the  metropolis,  and  of  one  year  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales,  is  all  that  we  at  present  possess,  and  that  is  obviously 
insufficient,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  facts  without 
other  comment  than  the  question,  whether  the  value  of  this  order  of 
facts  may  not  be  impaired  by  the  greater  or  less  facility  which  the 
members  of  tlie  different  professions  have  of  removing  from  town 
during  such  chronic  attacks  of  illness  as  threaten  to  terminate  fatally. 

The  materials  for  Table  VI  arc  furnished  by  the  ]iegisti-af- 
General's  Annual  Sutnmaries  for  the  Metropolis;  and  those  for 
Table  VII  by  the  J'ourteenth  Annual  Jieport  of  the  IJegistrar- 
(Jeneral,  which  supplies  the  means  of  calculating  the  i-ate  of  mor- 
tality of  the  members  of  the  tiiree  professions  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  year  1851. 
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Number 
Living 

in 
1851. 

Pcaths. 

Rate 
of 

1855. 

185G. 

Mean. 

Mortality. 

Clergymen 

1,305 
1,532 

552 

29 
19 

11 

22 
19 

7 

25-5 
19-0 
10-5 

1  in  51-18 

Banisters  and  Judges   

Physicians 

1  in  80-63 
1  in  52-57 

Table  VII. 

Number  Living 
in  1851. 

Died  in  1851. 

Rate  of  Mortality. 

Clergymen —  (including 
Protestant  Ministers) 
Barristers  

23,725 
2,816 
1,771 

323 
29 
53 

1  in  73-45 
1  in  97-10 

Physicians 

1  in  33-41 

The  wide  divergence  between  these  results  for  all  England  and 
those  for  the  metrdpolis,  will  serve  still  further  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  data  at  present  at  our  command. 

In  the  essays  on  the  dtn-ation  of  life  among  the  clergy  and  among 
medical  men,  tables  were  given  showing  the  mean  age  attained  by 
members  of  those  two  professions  in  different  centuries.  The  fol- 
lowing table  embodies  the  facts  contained  in  those  essays  with  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  present  communication,  and  presents  the  aggre- 
gate results  for  the  three  learned  professions : — • 

Table  VIII. 


Clergy. 

Medic 

il  Men. 

Lawyers. 

Learned 
Professions. 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

of 

Deaths. 

Age. 

of 
Deaths. 

Age. 

of 

Deaths. 

Age. 

of 
Deaths. 

Age. 

7th  century.... 

1 

63-00 

1 

63-00 

llth      „       ... 

3 

73-33 

3 

"3-33 

12th      „       ... 

4 

72-25 

4 

72-25 

13th      ,,       .... 

1 

5200 

1 

5200 

14th      „       ... 

5 

67-40 

1 

63-00 

6 

66-66 

15th      ,,       ... 

18 

68-78 

1 

63-00 

3 

04  66 

22 

66-14 

16th      „       ... 

258 

66-86 

21 

64-62 

43 

66-84 

322 

66-71 

17th      „       .... 

426 

66-41 

70 

66-95 

50 

66-42 

546 

66-48 

18th      

193 

66-78 

82 

67-80 

42 

64-90 

317 

66-79 

The  number  of  facts  bearing  on  the  duration  of  life  among  the 
meiiibers  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  last  three  centuries  is  not 
large  enough,  though  nearly  equal  for  the  three  centuries,  to  justify 
us  in  attaching  great  importance  to  the  averages  obtained  from  them. 
But  they  render  it  probable  tliat  the  value  of  life,  in  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  has  been  depreciated  in  those  born  during  the  ISth 
century  to  the  extent  of  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  last  column  of  the  table,  which  repi-esents  the  duration  of  life 
among  members  of  the  three  leai^ued  professions,  as  deduced  from 
a  considerable  body  of  facts,  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  this 
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important  particular,  the  learned  professions  have  undergone  very 
little  change  duriug  the  last  three  centuries.  The  averages  coincide 
■with  others  previously  obtained  in  showing  a  slight  depreciation  in 
persons  born  in  the  17th  century,  as  compared  with  those  born  in  the 
century  preceding,  and  a  slight  recovery  in  the  century  following. 

The  comparative  duration  of  life  in  the  married  and  single  admits 
of  being  somewhat  more  accurately  determined  than  in  former  essays, 
by  the  addition  of  three  lives  to  the  small  class  ascertained  not  to 
have  been  married,  and  of  69  lives  to  the  married. 


Table 

IX. 

Number  of  Denths. 

Mean  \%t. 

Greatest  Age. 

JVIarried        

514 

68-G5 
64-05 

100 

Single  

37 

84 

Difference 

4-GO 

1 

IG 

The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  the  facts  from  which  the 
average  in  the  case  of  single  men  is  deduced,  leaves  the  difference 
between  married  and  single  members  of  the  learned  professions  but 
little  different  from  the  figures  obtained  in  the  essay  "  On  the  Dura- 
tion of  Life  among  Medical  Men." 

On  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  this  difference, 
and  to  illustrate  some  other  points  touched  upon  in  former  essays, 
by  the  addition  of  the  body  of  facts  bearing  on  the  duration  of  life  of 
the  votaries  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  A.t  present  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  conclusions  which 
the- figures  contained  in  this  and  former  essays  seem  to  warrant  in 
reference  to  the  duration  of  life  of  members  of  the  legal  profession 
and  of  the  learned  professions  in  the  aggregate. 

Respecting  the  duration  of  life  among  lawyers,  the  following 
propositions  are  submitted,  subject  to  modification  or  correction 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  may  hereafter  be  able  to  make  use  of  a 
more  considerable  body  of  facts. 

1.  I'hat  the  duration  of  life  of  lawyers  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
that  of  the  members  of  the  two  other  learned  professions. 

2.  That  the  duration  of  life  of  lawyers  has  suffered  a  slight  pro- 
gressive decrease  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

In  reference  to  the  duration  of  life  in  the  members  of  the  learned 
professions  taken  collectivel}^  the  following  propositions,  subject  to 
the  same  nwdification  or  correction  as  before,  may  be  laid  down. 

1.  That  the  members  of  the  three  learned  professions  occupy,  in 
respect  of  the  duration  of  their  lives,  a  favovu-able  position  among 
the  educated  classes. 

2.  That  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  life  of  the  three  learned 
professions  is  not  considerable. 

.3.  That  the  three  learned  professions  occupy  the  following  relative 
])ositi(ni  iu  respect  of  the  duration  of  their  lives,  the  longest  lived 
being  placed  first : — medical  men,  clergymen,  lawyers. 
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On  tlie  Vro'portion  of  Foreigners  to  Natives,  and  of  Foreign  and  Native 
Convicts,  in  several  States  of  Europe  and  America.  By  The  IvEV. 
E.  Everest,  M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  February  17th,  1857.] 

By  tlie  census  of  1851,  the  state  of  Lvibeck  had  8  convicts  in  tlio 
prison,  besides  18  more  in  the  arrest  and  watchhouses,  being  a  total 
of  2G,  or  0-61  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  population  of 
Lubeck  (4-2,685)  32,281  persons  are  described  by  the  census  as 
natives  of  the  free  cities  (Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine)  and  Switzerland ;  31,898  of  these  were  natives  of  the 
state  of  Lubeck  itself,  the  remainder,  10,787,  or  25-27  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  being  foreigners,  so  that  in  this  ancient  city  we  fmd 
reproduced  the  phenomena  of  the  United  States,  where  30,  10,  and 
sometimes  even  50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  are 
foreigners. ••'  The  census  has  not  given  the  birth  places  of  those  under 
confinement,  but  on  ray  visit  to  the  prison  in  August,  1855  (1  years 
afterwards),  I  found  32  prisoners,  and  as  they  were  so  few  in  number, 
I  got  the  keeper  to  ascertain  their  birth  places  before  me ;  12  were 
natives  of  Holstein,  Luxembui'g,  and  Schleswig  ;  3  Mecklenburgers  ; 
and  1  Hanoverian — total  IG  foi-eigners  and  IG  natives.  Now  tlie 
total  number  of  natives  of  free  states  (32,281)  to  IG,  the  number  of 
their  convicts  : :  100,000  :  49-G,  and  the  total  number  of  natives  of 
other  states  (10,401)  :  IG  : :  100,000  :  1535,  and  49G  :  153-5  : :  1  : 
3-09.  There  is  a  cause  of  error  here,  namely,  the  difference  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  census  (1850)  and  the 
observation  in  the  prison  (1855).  I  found,  however,  a  similar  inac- 
curacy in  the  Belgian  returns,  "  Administration  de  la  Justice  Civile 
et  Criminelle,  Brussels,  1852,"  where  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
the  country,  in  1846,  is  taken  to  find  the  proportion  of  convicts  of 
that  class  confined  in  1849.  But  in  Belgium  the  police  are  made 
acquainted  with  variations  in  domicile,  and  the  head  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  (M.  Heuschling)  assured  me  that  they  are  very  small  from 
year  to  year. 

At  Hamburg,  and  also  at  Bremen,  I  found  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  what  ])revailed  at  Lubeck,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  the 
prisoners  in  the  gaols  were  foreigners.  At  the  former  of  these  places 
(Hamburg),  in  the  year  1849,  thei-e  -n-ere  1,476  persons  convicted, 
773  of  these  were  natives,  647  foreigners,  and  56  unknown.  Deduct-, 
ing  these  last,  the  remainder  (1,420)  :  (647)  the  foreigners  : :  100 : 
45-6.  From  a  work  on  criminal  statistics  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Asher  (an 
honorary  member  of  this  Society),  we  learn,  that  out  of  10,148  con- 
victions, in  the  course  of  15  years  previous  to  1849  (including  police 
cases),  4,798  were  natives,  4,641  foreigners,  and  709  of  doubtful  origin. 
Deducting  the  last  item  as  before,  the  foreigners  amount  to  49.2  per 
cent,  of  the  remainder.  In  the  AVerk  unci  Armenhaus  (poorhouse, 
as  well  as  place  of  confincmeut  for  trivial  offences),  there  were 
890  inmate.^,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Hamburgers,  and  the 
remainder  foreigners.     From  the  books  of  the  Zucht  and  Spinnenhaus 

*  The  term  "foreigner"  is  used  tlirougliout  tins  pajier  in  the  £Cns2  of  a  j.-ersoa 
born  bevcnd  the  limits  of  the  territory  under  consideration. 
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(where  tlie  worst  criminal  cases  are  confined),  I  learnt  that  fi-oni  tlie 
end  of  18-19  to  August  1855,  there  were  broufrht  in  172  Ham- 
burgers and  154  foreigners,  or  a  total  of  326,  of  which  the  foreigners 
were  4-7-2  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  Strafarbeitshaus  and  Deteutionshaus 
(where  the  lighter  criminal  cases  are  taken  in),  there  were  received  ia 
the  year  1854,  Hamburgers  853,  foreigners  673,  or  a  total  of  1,526,  of 
which  4±"1  per  cent,  were  foreigners.  At  Bremen  I  obtained  similar 
results,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Werkhaus  there  were,  at  the  time  of 
iny  visit,  104,  of  which  80  were  natives  of  Bremen,  and  2 1  foreigners  ; 
in  the  Deteutionshaus,  30  natives  and  42  foreigners,  total  72 ;  in  tlie 
Zuchthaus,  IS  natives  and  47  foreigners,  total  05 ;  the  proportions 
then  of  foreigners,  in  each  of  the  two  cities  and  in  each  of  the  estab- 
lishments may  be  classed  thus  : — 


Hamburg — 
Foreigners 

Bremen — 
Foreigners 


III  t]ie 
Werkhaus. 


33'3  per  cent. 
230 


111  tlie 
DeteutionsliMUS. 


44"1  per  cent. 
58-3         „ 


111  tllC 

Ziiclilluuis. 


-I7'2  per  cent. 
72-3 


"VVe  may  then  draw  two  inferences  from  this  comparison,  coupled 
W'ith  the  facts  obtained  at  Lubeck.  The  first  is,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  are  foreigners.  In  the 
cases  of  Lubeck  and  Bremen  the  proportions  may  be  directly  obtained 
from  the  censuses  (1851  and  1855),  25'27  and  16'79  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and,  if  we  assume  in  the  case  of  Hamburg,  that  the  proportion 
of  criminals  to  population  among  the  foreigners  is  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Bremen,  it  would  follow  that  here  also  the  foreign  population  is 
large,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  that  of  Bremen.  The  second  inference 
is,  that  in  both  Hamburg  and  Bremen  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  foreign  criminals  among  the  worst  cases,  Avhich  agrees  with  wliat 
we  have  before  observed  at  Lubeck.  In  no  otlicr  prisons  of  the 
north  of  Europe  that  I  visited  did  I  find  anything  like  so  large  a 
proportion  of  foreigners.  At  Copenhagen  there  were  but  24  foreigners 
and  G  from  the  Danish  West  Indies,  out  of  several  (7  to  8)  hundred 
convicts ;  at  Stockholm,  the  only  prison  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of 
was  the  Police  Prison,  where  140  were  confined,  and  none  of  them 
foreigners.  At  Christiana  (Xorway),  in  tho  Aggershuus  Fortress, 
among  439  of  the  worst  cases  there  were  30  to  40  Swedes,  and  4 
other  foreigners ;  besides,  there  were  4  or  5  Swedes  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  no  foreigners  in  tlie  House  of  Correction,  so  that  we  may 
reckon  the  foreigners  at  about  44  out  of  1,039  inmates  of  tlie 
Aggershuus  Porti-ess,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  House  of  Correction 
together;  and  there  is  a  pi'edominance  of  foreigners  among  the  worst 
cases  (those  of  the  A ggei'shuus  Portress)  as  in  the  Hanse  Cities.  At 
Berlin,  in  a  large  prison  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  out  of  784 
•inmates,  there  was  but  one  foreigner  ;  at  the  prison  of  (Vile,  near 
Hanover,  1  learnt  there  were  511  inmates  in  January,  1S55,  of  which 
50  were  foreigners  (less  than   10  per  cent.).     In  a  work  by  Herr 
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Licliteiiberg,  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Hanover,  we  are 
told,  that  in  the  years  1852  and  1S53,  the  proportion  of  greater  crimes 
committed  by  foreigners  was  to  those  committed  by  natives,  nearly 
as  1  :  15 — say,  less  than  7  per  cent.  In  Holland,  I  found  at  the 
Cellular  Prison  (Amsterdam),  170  persons,  of  which  15  were 
foreigners,  or  S'8  per  cent.  From  the  Dutch  census  (1849)  we  leai'n 
that  there  were  4,068  criminals  in  confinement,  of  which  311  were 
foreigners  (7'6  per  cent,  of  the  whole) — so  that  in  the  cases  both 
of  Holland  and  Hanover,  the  proportions  obtained  from  a  single 
prison  do  not  widely  differ  from  that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There- 
fore we  may  consider  it  as  probable  that,  in  the  three  countries, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  in  which  we  have  no  official  accounts 
of  the  number  of  foreigners,  either  in  the  prisons  or  among  the 
general  populations,  that  it  is  but  small  in  each  case ;  probably,  in 
Norway  and  Hanover,  somewhat  more  than  in  Denmark,  and  in 
Sweden  and  Prussia  somewhat  less.  As  a  further  confirmation  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  observed  that  I  found,  as  above 
detailed  (in  August,  1855),  241  persons  in  3  prisons,  at  Bremen,  of 
which  113  were  foreigners,  or  46*89  per  cent.  By  the  official  returns, 
in  the  year  1855,  521  persons  were  convicted,  of  which  277  were 
foreigners,  or  53'16  per  cent. 

In  a  former  paper  on  the  pi-isons  of  the  United  States,  I  pointed 
out  the  greater  criminality  of  the  foreign  population  there,  and 
endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  the  eflect  of  institutions  on  the 
human  character. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  was  observed,  that  the  free  states 
were  greater  favorites  with  the  emigrants  than  the  slave  states,  and 
also  than  the  British  North  American  colonies.  It  might  also  have 
been  expected,  that  in  Europe  the  proportion  of  emigrants  in  states 
that  are,  or  have  been,  republican  to  the  total  population,  would  be 
greater  than  in  monarchical  ones  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  proportion 
of  convicts  among  the  native  population,  would  be  more  nearly  equal 
to  what  it  is  among  the  foreign,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
Prom  the  information  now  given,  coupled  with  what  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Census  Bureaux  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  a  Table  (I)  has  beeji 
made  out  of  the  number  of  foreigners  and  their  per  centage  to  the 
whole  in  12  diiferent  states.  Prom  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
free  states  of  America  have  the  largest  population  of  emigrants,  and 
of  the  old  counti'ies  of  Europe  there  enumerated  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Hanse  Cities.  With  respect  to  these  last  (the  Hanse 
Cities),  it  may  be  objected,  that,  though  independent  states,  the 
portion  of  territory  around  them  is  so  small,  that  they  should  be 
rather  regarded  as  isolated  cities,  surrounded  by  foreign  terrirorj', 
whicli,  from  their  situation,  would  naturally  attract  a  laiger  number 
of  emigrants  than  cities  placed  in  the  interior  of  an  extensive  country. 
Por  tins  reason  I  have  placed  after  the  results  for  the  Hanse  Cities, 
those  for  two  frontier  cities  of  Switzerland  (Basle  and  Geneva),  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  resemble  them  in  the  large  proportion  of  foreigners. 
The  results  for  the  London  District  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
(which  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  Paris,  the  details  of  which  are  want- 
ing), are  also  given  for  comparison,  and  the  average  proportion  of 
foreigners  in  29  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.     In 
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Table  II  are  stated  the  total  populations,  native  and  foi'eign,  of  six 
different  states,  also  the  number  of  convicts,  native  and  foreign,  the 
proportion  of  these  latter  to  100,000  of  the  population  of  each  class, 
and  lastly  the  proportion  of  native  convicts  to  foreigners  among  equal 
populations.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  that  could  be  obtained 
for  tliis  inquiry  are  scanty,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  confirm  the 
conclusions  we  have  already  arrived  at.  In  France  and  Belgium 
the  proportion  of  native  convicts  is  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
foreigners  than  in  the  United  States,  the  two  Hanse  Cities,  and 
Holland. 

The  preference  of  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
United  States  rather  than  for  the  British  North  American  Colonies, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  former  country,  owing  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  articles  of  clothing,  next  to  food,  the  most  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  the  .working  classes,  are  dearer  than  in  the  latter, 
and  thus  (materially  speaking)  the  position  of  the  emigrant  to  the 
United  States  is  the  worse  of  the  two. 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  Total  Population  of  different  States,  the  Number  of  Foreigners 
there  at  the  date  of  the  Census,  and  the  Per  Ventage. 


Ceiisus. 

Total 
Population. 

I'oieigticrs. 

Per 

Centage. 

1.  United  States — Free    

1850 

13,238,670 
6,222,418 
1,949,421 

1,916,734 
316,670 
693,897 

14-51 

2.           Do.              Slave  

5-08 

Do.          29  principal  cities 

35-59 

3.  Lubeck  (Hanseatic  city) 

1851 

42,685 

10,787 

25-27 

4.  Hamburg           Do.             estima 

ted  nearly 

the  same  as 

Bremen.* 

5.  Bremen             Do.           

1855 

60,087 

10,117 

10-79 

Basle,  Switzerland,  a  frontier  city 

1851 

27,313 

6,528 

23-91 

Geneva                           Do. 

Do. 

31,238 

7,035 

22-52 

fi.  Svfitzerland  (the  whole  country) 

Do. 

2,392,740 

71,520 

2-99 

7.  Holland    

1849 

3,050,879 

70,855 

2-32 

8.  Belgium    

1846 
1851 
Do. 

4,337,196 

35,783,170 

1,359,824 

70,479 

378,563 

62,241 

1-76 

9.  France  

ro6 

Department  of  the  Seine 

4-58 

10.  Denmark  

1851 

1848 

1851 
Do. 

1,407,747 

4,918,855 

20,959,477 
2,302,236 

13,043 
26,465 

56,065 

25,070 

0-93t 

11.  Sardinia             

0-54 

12.  Great  Britain   and    Islands  in) 
British  Seas    / 

0-27 

London  District              

1-09 

*  From  the  proportion  of  foreign  convicts  in  the  prisons. 

t  The  proportion  for  Denmark  is  somewhat  too  large,  as  the  totnl  population  is 
for  the  kingdom  solely,  the  number  of  foreigners  includes  those  in  the  duchies  and 
the  colonies. 
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Table  II. 


Shoioing  the  Total  Population,  Native  and  Foreign,  in  different  States;  tlie 
Nttmhcr  of  Convicts,  Native  and  Foreign;  the  Proportion  of  each  Class 
per  100,000  Population;  and  the  Ratio  of  Foreign  to  Native  Convicts  for 
equal  numbers  of  Popmlation.  The  Natives,  in  each  case,  being  rcchoncd 
equal  to  nniti/. 


1.  Natives  of  United  States 
Foreigners  •• 


Ccnsiis. 


2.  Natives  of  Lubeck  and  the] 
free  cities J 


1850 


1851 


Foreigners  

3.  Natives  of  Bremen 1855 

Foreigners  

i 

4.  Natives  of  Holland     |    1850 

Foreigners  


Total 
Population. 


17,737,505 
2,210,828 

32,204 

10,421 
49,970 
10,117 
2,980,024 
70,853 


j  Proportion 
per 
Convicts.   I     100,100 
j  Population. 


13,000 
14,000 

244 


73*3 
033-2 

49-6 

153'5 
488-0 


277  2740-0 
3,757:      12-0 


Foreigners  .... 

6.  Frenchmen  resident  in  De- 
partment of  the  Seine . 


;  in  De-I 

Seine..../ 


1851 


Foreigners,     do. 


1,359,824 
02,241 


311 1 

.  j 


5.  Natives  of  Belgium    1  1846  ,  4,260,717   3,(4,095 

76,479 


168 
Arrested 
annually. 
20,1191    148-0 


43-9 

9-0 

22-0 


1,015  !    259 


5/ 


rro|)f,iiii)U 
of  .Native 
Convicts 

to 

Foreigners 

anions 

equal 

Population. 


1  :  8-03 


1  :  3-09 


1  :  502 


-48 


1  :  2-29 


1  :  1-75 


1.  The  numbers  for  the  United  States  are  of  those  convicted  during  the  year  of 
the  census.  2.  Those  for  Lubeck  are  the  number  found  in  prison  at  tlie  time  of  my 
visit,-  August,  1855.  3.  For  Bremen,  those  convicted  during  the  year  of  census, 
including  police  cases.  4.  For  Holland,  those  confined  as  convicts  at  the  date  of 
census.  5.  For  Belgium,  convicts  in  confinement,  31st  December,  1849,  e.vclusive  of 
those  in  the  military  prison.  6.  For  France,  Department  of  tlie  Seine,  for  the  convicts 
has  been  substituted  tlie  annual  average  of  those  arrested  during  1851-52-53. 


Note. — The  asssertion  that  the  Hanse  cities  have  the  same  laws  as  the  neigh- 
bouring states  is  incorrect.  There  is  tliis  great  difference  ;  in  the  Hanse  cities  eveiy 
citizen,  by  a  small  payment,  may  acquire  the  condition  of  a  burgher,  witli  that  a  share 
of  political  power,  and,  consequently,  a  social  positiDii. 
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A  Dsduclion  from  tlie  Stntisiics  of  Crime  fur  tlie  Inst  Ten  Years.  By 
Ercii.VRD  IIussEY  AValsh,  LL.B.,  late  Whately  Professor  of 
Political  Economij  in  tlie  JJniversiti/  of  Duhlin, 

[Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the 
British  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cheltenham,  on  Monday, 
the  11th  Angust,  1856.] 

A  THEORY  has  lately  grown  up,  that  when  the  people  suffer  priva- 
tion they  refrain  from  crime,  but  fall  into  excesses  when  prosperity 
returns.  This  notion,  opposed  to  the  malesuada  fames  of  the  poet, 
is  based  on  some  criminal  statistics  principally  composed  of  the 
records  of  summary  convictions  in  a  few  localities.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  estimate  the  morality  of  a  nation  by  the  number  of  petty 
offences  committed  in  one  or  two  districts,  or  even  tlu'oughout  the 
entire  country.  The  returns  of  the  summary  convictions  before 
magistrates  do  not  afford  a  correct  test  either  of  the  number  of 
prohibited  acts  committed,  or  of  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrators.  Most 
of  tlie  offences  which  swell  these  returns  are  of  a  very  trivial  cha- 
racter, and  at  one  time  the  acts  which  constitute  such  offences  are 
committed  with  impunitj^,  while,  at  another,  the  excessive  vigilance 
of  the  police,  and  over  energy  of  the  public  in  the  assertion  of  their 
rights,  let  nothing  escape.  But  even  if  these  alternate  fits  of  remiss- 
ness and  zeal  (the  necessary  consequences  of  the  petty  nature  and 
trivial  character  of  the  offences  in  question)  did  not  occur,  and  if  the 
summary  convictions  afforded  a  true  representation  of  the  quantum 
of  prohibited  acts  committed,  the  test  they  furnish  must  be  objected 
to.  A  more  accurate  measure  of  crime  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  returns 
offences  sent  for  trial  to  assizes  and  quarter  sessions.  These  are 
xisually  of  a  sei'ious  and  well  defined  character,  and,  for  that  very 
reason,  the  acts  which  constitute  them  are  rarely  committed  without 
being  made  the  subject  of  legal  investigation.  These  are  the  returns 
to  be  employed  in  measuring  the  morality  of  a  nation,  and  they 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  summary  convictions.  To  do  so  is 
to  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  confounding  together,  as  if  they  were 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  most  serious  offences  and  trifling  misde- 
meanours, and  placing  in  the  same  category  with  the  robber  and 
murderer  the  man  who  sliglits  the  dignity  of  a  policeman,  needlessly 
offends  an  irascible  wayfarer,  or  happens  to  drive  on  the  wx'ong  side 
of  the  road. 

The  returns  of  the  committals  for  trial  at  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1811  to  1851  (the  last  years  for 
which  they  have  been  published),  show  clearly  that  crime  increases 
when  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  deteriorates,  and  vice  versa. 
In  1811,  the  number  of  committals  was  20,512  ;  1815,  21,303 ;  ISKJ 
25,107;  1817,  28,833;  1818,  30,319;  1819,  27,81G ;  1850,  2G,813 ; 
1851,  27,960;  1852,  27,510;  1853,  27,057;  and  in  1851,  29,359. 
The  first  year  in  which  the  committals  increased  is  1817,  a  year  of 
distress;  thoy  rose  then  by  nearly  1,000.  This  rise  was  nuiintained 
with  an  addition  of  nearly  1,500  in  1818,  likewise  a  year  of  disti'css, 
partly  owing  to  the  same  causes  as  in  18 17,  and  partly  on  account  of 
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political  disturbances  and  appreliensious.  In  1849,  the  causes  -wliicli 
before  had  depressed  the  condition  of  the  labourers  died  away;  food 
■was  cheap  and  employment  abundant.  Emigration  had  removed  many 
of  the  working  classes,  and  those  who  remained  at  home  found  the  de- 
mand for  their  services  increased,  and  accordingly  in  that  year  we  find 
the  committals  decline  by  neaidy  2,500.  The  succeeding  years  were 
likewise  seasons  of  prosperity,  and  during  these  the  criminal  returns 
exhibit  no  marked  fluctuation.  In  the  last  year  of  the  series  the 
number  of  committals  rose  by  a  little  over  2,000,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  impaired  owing  to  the  enhanced 
price  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  also  to  the  waste  of  the 
national  resources  and  partial  deraugement  of  trade  occasioned  by 
the  war.  It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  number  of 
committals  in  1844  was  but  26,-542,  and  in  1854,  29,359,  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  in  the  interval  in  a  greater  proportion. 

The  criminal  returns  for  Ireland  tell  a  similar  tale,  when  Ave  take 
into  account  the  changes  experienced  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  people.  Indeed,  this  lesson  is  the  more  instructive  from  the  fact 
of  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  people  having  been  greater 
than  those  experienced  in  England,  so  that  the  corresponding  fluc- 
tuations in  crime  exhibit  more  strongly  the  marked  connexion 
between  the  two.  During  the  years  of  distress  tiie  committals  rose 
to  over  40,000,  and  when  prosperity  visited  the  land  they  fell  to  less 
than  a  fourth  of  that  number.  The  returns  of  the  summary  con- 
victions (as  might  be  expected)  do  not  exhibit  in  their  fluctuations 
any  constant  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people.  But  as  far  as  they  go,  they  more  frequently  follow  the  same 
than  an  opposite  course  to  that  of  the  other  criminal  returns.  So 
much  for  the  results  of  the  statistics  of  summary  convictions,  the 
class  of  offences  from  which  it  had  been  inferred  that  poverty 
and  privation  are  conducive  to  popular  morality.  But  taking  the 
statistics  of  real  and  formidable  offences,  we  arrive  at  the  more 
agreeable  conclusion,  that  when  the  people  are  comfortable  they  are 
well  conducted,  while  it  is  only  when  they  suffer  privation,  that  a 
general  increase  of  crime  takes  place. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meetincj. — Session  1855-5G. 

Monday,  17th  March,  1856. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Overslone,  iu  the  Chan-. 

The  fo^o^Yillg•  Candidates  Avere  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

John  Learmonth,  Esq.,  M.D.         |       Sir  John  Liddell,  M.D.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  C.  \V.  Pasley,  K.C.B. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Bank  of  England ;  its  present  Coustituiion  and  Opera- 
tions."    B    Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq. 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meetinr/. — Session  1855-5G. 

Monday,  2'Lst  April,  1856. 

Colonel  Sykes,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  Avere  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,     |  T.  H.  Milner,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Steele,  Esq.  M.D. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

"  On   the   Mortality   arising   from    IMilitarv    Operations."      ]jy 
W.  B.  Hodge,  Esq. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1855-56. 

Monday,  IWi  May,  1856. 

Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.P.,  iu  tlie  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society: — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  I  J.  F.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Albemarle.  .    |  Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  loss  sustained  by  Government  in  granting  Annuities." 
By  Frederick  Hendriks,  Esq. 

Eiylith  Ordinary  Meetiny. — Session  1855-56. 
Monday,  IGth  June,  1856. 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society: — 
William  Carr,  Esq.  |  Hjde  Clarke,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the   effects   of   overcrowding   and  want   of  ventilation   on 
Cholera."     By  Samuel  Fenwick,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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First  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1S5G-7. 
TucsJaij,  IS^/i  Novemlcr,  185G. 
James  Bird,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  follcAiiig  Candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society: — 
Samuel  I.inn  Lanndy,  Esq.  |  Waller  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mr.  Newir.arch  gave  an  acconnt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Section 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
l-ecent  meeting  at  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  Lnmley  read  a  "Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Congrcs 
dc  Dienfaisance,  held  at  Brussels,  in  September,  1S5G. 

Tlie  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Eelation  between  Crime,  Popular  Instruction,  Attend- 
ance on  lleligions  AYorship,  and  Beerhouses."  By  the  llev.  John 
Clay,  B.D. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting — Session  1850-7. 
Tuesday,  IG/A  Decemher,  185G. 
James  Bird,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  :— 

Lieut. -Gen.  John  Briggs,  F.R.S.  Henry  Mayliew,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  RLA.  John  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

\V.  B.  Jerrold,  Esq.  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq. 

W,  McD.  Tartt,  Esq. 

TliS  following  Paper  was  read  . — 

"  Eirst  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Beneficent  Institutions.  On 
the  Medical  Charities  of  the  Metropolis." 

T/tird  Ordinary  Meeting — Session  1856-7. 
Tuesday,  20th  January,  1857. 
Colonel  Sykes,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Eellows  of  the  Society: — 

Charles  Buxton,  Esq.  |  J.  H.  James,  Esq. 

C.  J.  ISIuller,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"On  a  Banking  Establishment  in  Belgium,  entitled  U  Union  du 
Credit  de  Bru.veUcs."     By  A¥.  G.  Lumlcy,  Esq. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1S5G-7. 

Tuesday,  17th  February,  1857. 

Colonel  Sykes,  E.E.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  following  Candidate  was  elected  a  Eellow  of  the  Society:  — 
J.  V.  Yatnian,  Esq. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

"On  the  Euration  of  Life  among  Lawyers."  By  "\Y.  A.  Cui}-, 
Esq.,  M.B. 

"  On  some  Prisons  in  the  IS'ortli  of  Europe."  By  the  Eev. 
llobert  Everest. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 

RKGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  and  DISTRICTSof  ENGLAND. 

T/ie  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  September,  185G,  and  the  Births  and 

Deaths  fur  the  Quarter  ended  December,  1856, 

AS    PUBLISHED    liY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  autumn  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st,  1856; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,203  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,811  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  G28  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  September  30th,  1856. 

The  returns  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  last  year  imply  that 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  the  health  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  better  than  it  was  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  effects  of 
sanatory  measures  are  becoming  apparent,  although  they  are  only  partially  carried 
out  within  limited  areas.  Out  of  a  thousand  persons  living  the  fall  of  the  annual 
deaths  from  the  average  of  twenty-three  in  the  ten  years,  1846  to  1855,  and  from  less 
than  twenty-three  in  the  year  1855  to  less  than  twenty-one  in  1856,  is  decisive.  The 
births  in  1856  exceed  the  average  proportion.  The  Christmas  quarter  of  the  year  shows 
a  decrease  of  deaths  and  an  increase  of  births.  The  marriages  exhibit  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1856  on  the  returns  of  the  summer  of  1855. 

Marriages. — 78,304  persons  married  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  Sept.  30th, 
1856;  and  this  number  exceeds  by  4,002  the  number  of  persons  who  married  in  the 
summer  quarter  of  1855,  The  marriages  rose  from  37,151  to  39,152.  An  increase 
ui  the  marriages  is  observable  in  every  division.  There  is  an  increase  in  Kent ;  and  a 
larger  increase  of  marriages  in  Hampshire,  which  is  partly  due  to  tlie  return  of  seamen 
from  the  war;  for  the  marriages  in  the  Portsea  Island  District,  including  Portsmouth, 
were  15 6,  211,  and  335,  in  the  corresponding  summer  quarters  of  1854-56.  In  Devon- 
sliire  the  increase  of  marriages  is  also  considerable;  in  Plymouth  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  East  Stonehouse  and  Stoke  Damerel,  the  marriages  in  the  same  three  quarters 
were  315,  330,  and  514.  In  Norfolk  the  chief  increase  was  in  Norwich.  In  Lanark- 
shire and  Yorkshire  the  marriages  increased  but  little.  In  Sussex,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Gloucester,  Salop,  Rutland,  Derby,  Cheshire,  and  Northumberland,  the  number  of 
marriages  was  less  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1856  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1855. 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years  1844-56  and  in  the  Quarters 

of  those  Years. 


Yeaes ISll 


^[ai'i'iiigcs  

Uirtlis 

Deaths    


510763 
356933 


Quarfcvs  ended 
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March 

June    

September.. 
Dccemher  ., 


Marcii 

June    
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93135  8763«  135237 
103179  92130  97589 


98430  105359  106358  118119 
92871  99158  100625  107617 
8,^819  91199  1003S2  93201 
91815  99080  9977o'ilo;'.130 


111813 
103586 
IISSW 
109633 


134C05 
106581 
87934 
97119 


103208 
100310 
91330 
96531 
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The  rate  of  marriage  was  814  to  a  hundred  tliousaud  living  in  the  summer 
quarter  of  185G;  the  average  rate  of  the  10  quarters  preceding  was  805. 

Births. — The  births  of  157,615  children  were  registered  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  185C  ;  and  this  implies  that  the  rate  of  birtli  was  3'267  per  cent,  per  annum, 
against  the  corresponding  average  rate  for  tlie  quarter  of  3'145,  deduced  from  the 
births  of  the  ten  autumn  quarters  184G-55.  The  births  exceed  by  8,762  the  births  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  increase  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  eleven 
divisions.  The  increase  of  births  in  some  districts  is  ascribed  to  the  return  of  men  from 
tlie  war.     Westmoreland  is  the  only  county  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  of  births. 

The  births  on  the  registers  of  the  year  1856  amount  to  657,704  ;  a  number 
exceeding  by  22,581  the  number  of  births  in  1855.  It  is  the  greatest  number  of 
births  ever  registered  in  any  year  in  England.  The  birth-rate  of  the  year  was  3'454, 
while  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years  was  3"339. 

Increase  of  Population. — As  157,615  births  and  96,521  deaths  were  regis- 
tered in  the  last  quarter  of  1856,  the  ascertained  natural  increase  of  the  population 
in  three  months  was  61,094. 

In  the  same  period  39,063  emigrants  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
of  whom  it  was  ascertained  that  16,962  were  of  English  origin;  and  allowing  for  a  pro- 
portion of  4,724  persons  of  unascertained  origin,  the  English  emigrants  may  be  set  down 
at  19,211,  the  Scotch  at  2,406,  the  Irish  at  15,467,  foreigners  at  3,240.  It  is  novel  to 
see  that  the  English  emigrants  exceed  the  Irish  in  number,  and  that  for  5,897  sailing 
to  the  United  States,  a  force  of  13,198  embarked  for  the  Australian  Colonies. 

As  657,704  births,  and  391,369  deaths  were  registered  in  the  year  1856,  the 

England:* — Annual  Bate  pe>'  Cent,  of  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death,  during  tin 
Years  184()-.56,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Estimated  Popnl;ition 
of  KiigUuul  iutliou- 
saiuls  in  tlie  middle 
of  each  Year 


Yeaks 


Marriages.. 
Births  ...., 
Deaths  .... 


Quarters  ended  the  last 
day  (if 

March  

.luntj 

September   

December 


Marcli  

June 

September 
December.. 


March  

June 

September 
December.. 


1692 


1846 


•861 
3  -383 
2-306 


1713 


1847 


-793 
3153 

3-471 


17340 


1848 


•797 
3  -347 
3-306 


1849 


17766 


1850 


3-340 

3-077 


17983 


1851 


•858 
3  -425 
2-199 


182C6   18403  18019  18787 


1853 


■873 
3-438 
3-236 


1853  11854 


-894  I  -858 
3-328  3-407 
2-288  2-352 


3-381 
3-3G9 


Mean, 

1846-55 


-841 
3-339 

3-302 


19044 


1856 


3  -454 
3-055 


Marriages. 


757 

-055 

-661 

-661 

•702 

•742 

-730 

•778 

-728 

-031 

•705 

883 

-826 

•805 

•822 

■888 

•804 

-885 

•883 

•875 

-822 

•855 

822 

-751 

•755 

•766 

•840 

•822 

-836 

-859 

•813 

•783 

•805 

983 

-940 

•961 

•986 

1-010 

1-000 

1-037 

1-053 

1-015 

-989 

•996 

•707 
•817 
-814 


■*        Births. 


3-498 
3-551 
3-251 
3-256 


3-488 

3-353 

3-575 

3-321 

3-567 

3-583   3-578 

3-265 

3-474 

3-533 

3-530 

3-557 

3-509    3-404 

2-945 

3-311 

3-056 

3-381 

3-317 

3-291    3-177 

3-938 

3-038 

3-053 

3-353 

3-370 

3-298   3-100 

3-520 
3-7221 
3-294' 
3-111 


3-603 

3-498 

3-534 

3-513 

3-265 

3-209 

3-128 

3-145 

3-585 

3  -055 
3-278 
3-267 


Deaths. 


2-157 

2-850 

2-794 

2-462 

2-261 

2-388 

2-354 

3-013 

2  •449 

2-918 

2-525 

2-144 

2-506 

2-313 

2-341 

3-107 

2-224 

2-221 

3-355 

2-214 

2-279 

2-270 

2-382 

2-163 

3-005 

3-057 

1-91713-015 

3-185 

1-985  2-423 

1-854 

2-199 

2-545 

3-389 

2-108 

2-199 

2  045 

2-176 

3-165 

2-214 

2-329 

2-041 

3-231 

3-lSO 
2-117 
1-899 
2-001 
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natui-al  increase  of  population  in  England  was  266,335.  The  number  of  imnn-. 
grants  into  England  during  the  year  is  unknown;  the  emigrants  of  English  origin 
amounted  to  upwards  of  70,285.''= 

The  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  probably  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  a  day. 

The  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisions. — The  influence  of  these 
elements  on  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  may  be  studied  in  the  annexed  tables  ; 
and  in  Mr.  GIdisher's  description  of  the  meteorological  phenomena. 

The  pressure  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  were  remarkably  variable. 

The  Average  Prices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the  Average 
Quantity/  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly,  i7i  each  of  the  nine  Quarters  ended 
December  'o\ St,  185G. 


Wheat  sold  in 
the  290  Cities 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour 

Average  Prices 

AverHge 

Average 

and  Towns  in 

entered  for 

of  Meat  per  Ih.  at 

Average  Prices  of 

Price 

England 

Home  Con- 

Leadenhall 

Potatoes 

Quarters 
euded 

of 

Price  of 

and  Wales 

sumption  at 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(York  Pvcgciits) 

Consols 

(fur 
Money.) 

Wlieat  per 

Quarter  in 

England 

and  Wales. 

making 
Returns. 

Chief  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

(by  the  Cai'case). 

per  Ton  at 

Waterside 

Market, 

Southwaik. 

, 

Average  Numl 

er  of  Quarters 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

. 

wee 

kly. 

1854 

£ 

Dec.  31. 

931 

C8s.    0^. 

128,783 

19,513 

4iflr.— 6H 
Mean  5|<?. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  6d. 

95s. — 105i'. 
Mean  100s. 

1855 

Mar.  31. 

91| 

G9s.  lid. 

88,000 

33,821 

4|(7.— 6W. 
Mean  b^d. 

i^d.—GU. 
Mean  b^d. 

105s.— 120s. 
Mean  11 2s.  6^7. 

June  30. 

905 

73s.    Ad. 

94,791 

57,068 

4hd.—6hd. 
Mean  bU. 

4^d.—G^d. 
Mean  b^d. 

110s.— ir.Os. 
Mean  120s. 

Sept.  30. 

901 

76s.    \d. 

94,545 

51,511 

bd.—6id. 
Mean  5|(Z. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  6d. 

69s.— 79s. 
Mean  74s. 

Dec.  31. 

ss\ 

79s,    Ad. 

126,893 

42,358 

A^d.—6U. 
Mean  b^d. 

4^d.—6^d. 
Mean  5|d. 

90s.— 100s. 
Mean  9  as. 

1856 

Mar.  31. 

903 

72s.    Ad. 

92,152 

48,018 

4id.—6id. 
Mean  b^d. 

4id.—6id. 
j\Iean  b^d. 

78s.— 93s. 
Mean  S(J,v. 

June  30. 

93f 

6Ss.    M. 

104,952 

63,093 

4id.—6id. 
Mean  b^d. 

bd.—Gid. 
Mean  5|rf. 

70s.— 90s. 
Mean  80s. 

Sept.  30. 

95 

72s.    Zd. 

78,208 

117,807 

4hd.—(,id. 
Mean  b^d. 

bd.—7d. 
Mean  6d. 

75s. — 80s. 
Mean  78s. 

Dec.  31. 

92  f 

G3s.    Ad. 

112,909 

103,328 

3|^.— 6fd. 

A^d.—G^d. 

90s.— 110s. 

Mean  b^d. 

Mean  b^d. 

Mean  100s. 

Col. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Note. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ended  December  31st,  1854,  1,674,173;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  March31st,  1855,  1,143,999;  for 
the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1855,  1,232,284  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  Sejitember  30th,  1855, 
1,229,082;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  December  31st,  1855,  1,649,610;  for  the  13  weeks  einled 
March  31st,  1R56,  1,107,970;  for  the  13  weeks  ended  June  30th,  1856,  1,364,370;  for  the  13 
weeks  ended  Septemtxr  30th,  1856,  1,016,704;  and  for  the  13  weeks  eiuUd  December  31bt, 
1856,  1,467,816.  The  total  number  of  (juarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was,  respec- 
tively, 253,669 ;  439,676;  741,890;  669,639;  550,652;  624,233;  820,206;  1,531,4S9;  and 
1,446,588  (14  weeks). 


From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 
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October  and  December  were  warm  ;  November  cold.  3'1)  inches  of  rain  ftU  at 
Greenwich,  and  tliis  was  IV 7  inches  less  than  the  average  qr.antit}'. 

The  I'rice  of  the  quarter  of  wlieat  was  63s.  id.  on  an  average  of  thirteen  weeks;  so 
that  the  price  of  wheat  h;is  fallen  Ki*,  or  20  per  cent,  since  the  autumn  of  1855,  when 
the  price  was  79*.  id.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  of  viheat  flour  entered  for  home 
consuiijiition  was  equivalent  in  the  three  autumns  of  1854-5-G  to  19,513,  12,358,  and 
103,328  (juarters  of  wheat  weekly.  The  price  of  meat  by  the  carcase  in  the  London 
markets  decreased  during  the  three  autumns  of  1854-5-G  ;  beef  was  b^d.,  5|rf.,  and 
old.  per  lb.,  mutton  Crf.,  5!,V?.,  and  'i"il. ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  sensible  reduction 
in  the  price  of  beef,  but  this  has  borne  chiefly  on  the  lower  qualities  of  meat.  The 
highest  prices  remained  at  G^d.  a  lb.  in  the  three  autumns.  Potatoes  (York  Regents) 
were  100*.  a  ton  at  the  Waterside  Market,  Southwark,  or  rather  more  than  a  half- 
penny a  pound  ;  or  22  lbs.  for  a  shilling.  The  price  of  this  important  esculent  was 
the  same  in  1854,  but  it  was  5  per  cent,  less  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 

State  of  the  Public  Health. — The  deaths  of  96,521  persons  were  regis- 
tered in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1856;  and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  three 
months  was  20  per  1,000  per  annum.  In  the  districts  comprising  the  chief  towns 
in  which  nearly  half  the  j)opulation  is  living  the  people  died  at  the  rate  of  24,  while 
in  the  remaining  districts  comprising  small  towns  and  country  parishes,  the  death- 
rate  was  17  in  1,000.  This  shows  in  a  strong  light  how  much  room  there  is  for 
improvement  in  our  large  towns  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  fatal  agents  which 
may  be  arrested  are  at  work  in  the  small  towns  and  country  parishes. 


Dcat 

hs  in 

the  Autumn  Quarter 

s,  184G-5G. 

1816 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Total 
1846-55 
aOYrs.) 

1656 

In   135   Districts    and   23") 
Sub-districts,  comprismg  > 

56345 
52592 

59818 
43661 

47962 

44474 

50408 

47181 

47996 
43849 

52353 

46727 

52711 
47059 

57635 
45495 

59660 
49973 

51985 
45134 

536873 
466145 

52105 

In  the  remiiining  Districts  s 
and  Sub-Districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  compris-  ^ 
ing   chiefly  small    towns 
and  country  parishes     ...J 

44416 

All  England   

10S937 

103479 

92436 

97589191 815 

99080 

99770 

103130'lO9fi3.'? 

97119 

100301S 

96521 

Area,  Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Autumn  Quarters,  18-±6-5G. 


Area 
in 

Population  Enumerated. 

Deaths 

in  10 

Autumn 

Quarters, 

1816-55. 

Average 
Annual 
Kate  of 
.Mortality 
per  Cent. 

of  10 
Autumn 
Quarters, 
1846-55. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent'. 

Statute 
Acres. 

Jiuie  6-7th, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1851. 

in  the 
Autumn 
Quarter 

1856. 

In  125  Districts,  and-i 
23      Sub-Districts,  1 
comprising  the  chief  | 
towns  J 

2,149,800 
35,175,115 

6,838,069 
9,076,0/9 

8,247,017 
9,680,592 

536,873 
466,145 

2-592 
1-923 

2-371 

In  the  remaining  Dis-' 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of    England 
and    Wales,    com- 
jirising  chiefly  small 
towns  and  country 
parishes   

1-716 

All  England  

37,324,915  \  15,914,148 

17,927,609  JL003,018 

2-221         2001 
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It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  public  mind  is  now  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  rendering  the  whole  population  healthy  ;  and  that  the  salutary  results  of  sup- 
plying the  people  with  pure  water,  of  removing  the  dirt  from  under  the  dwellings, 
and  of  bringing  all  the  known  appliances  of  hygiology  into  operation,  through  the 
agency  of  a  scientific  body  of  medical  health  officers,  are  becoming  visible. 

391,369  persons  died  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1856.  About 
324,000  died  by  diseases  and  accidents  which  are  at  present  almost  inevitable. 
And  67,000  persons  perished  by  causes  which,  if  they  are  skilfully  attacked  may 
it  is  believed  be  either  mitigated  or  removed.*  Let  us  pause  to  consider  for  a 
moment  what  these  five  figures  mean.  Each  unit  represents  a  life  lost.  ^lany  had 
lived  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  age;  but  thousands  in  the  throng  were  children,  sons, 
daughters,  sisters,  brothers,  wives,  husbands,  fathers,  mothers,  who  had  not  lived 
out  half  their  days.  These  lives  have  been  lost;  but  happily  47,000  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  same  classes  are  now  living  who  would  have  been  dead  had  the 
same  rate  of  mortality  prevailed  in  the  year  1856  as  prevailed  in  the  ten  years 
1846-55  ;  and  the  loss  of  lives  is  34,873  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  A 
certain  number  of  these  lives  have  been  saved  by  sanatory  measures. 

The  names  of  the  British  soldiers  who  die  abroad  are  never  inscribed  on  the 
national  registers;  so  that  the  deaths  in  the  war  are  not  here  brought  into  account, 
otherwise  the  diminution  of  the  deaths  in  the  aggregate  population,  including  the 
army,  would  exceed  the  above  numbers  to  the  extent  that  the  mortality  was 
augmented  in  the  years  of  war  and  diminished  in  1856, 

The  notes  and  the  detailed  tables  show  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1856. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  South  Eastern  Counties  was  generally  below  the 
average  ;  but  dysentery  and  scarlatina  prevailed  and  raised  the  mortality  at  Woking, 
Guildford  ;'i'  typhus  and  gastric  fever  were  fatal  in  Gillingham,  one  of  the  Medway 
sub-districts.  Scarlatina  and  low  fever  were  fatal  at  Thatcham,  Newbury,  where 
the  deaths  exceeded  by  32  the  deaths  in  that  district  in  the  previous  year.  In  many 
districts  the  mortality  was  low. 

The  South  Midland  Counties  were  generally  healthy ;  but  the  mortality  rose  in  the 
districts  of  Bishop  Stortford,  Eton,  Wycombe,  Buckingham,  and  North  Witchford; 
ague  and  fever  were  busy  in  some  of  the  fen  dwellings;  Hatfield  and  Cranfield  were 
attacked  by  fevers.      There  is  no  inspector  of  nuisances  in  the  parish  of  Hatfield. 

The  Eastern  Counties  experienced  a  reduced  rate  of  mortality ;  but  scarlatina 
was  the  scourge  of  some  districts.  The  Registrar  of  Radwinter,  SafTron  Walden, 
says  : — "  Malignant  scarlatina  continues  its  fatal  course  in  my  district,  although 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  sanatory  state  of  the  cottages." 

The  Registrar  of  Clare,  Risbridge,  "  attributes  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births 
to  the  prevalence  of  typhus  and  scarlatina  in  the  parish  of  Poslingford, — which  is 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  crowding  and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  cottages." 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Ipswich,  the  Registrar  reports  : — "  There  were  6  deaths  from 
typhus,  and  these  in  the  highest  and  ajiparently  he;dthiest  part  of  the  district.  I 
found  that  the  privy  of  one  house,  adjoining  those  in  which  the  deaths  took  ]ilace, 
hal  not  been  emptied  for  a  long  time,  and  that  vegetable  matter  and  filth  had  been 
suffered  to  accumulate  until  the  whole  had  become  a  living  mass  of  ])utrefaction." 

How  long  are  these  experiments  on  the  effects  of  dirt  to  be  continued  ?  When 
will  the  town  authorities  of  Suffolk  make  arrangements  for  preventing  such  deplor- 
able accidents  by  removing  their  guano  to  the  fields  every  day  ? 

In  the  South  Western  Division  (Wilts,  Dorset,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset),  the 
mortality  was  below  the  average;  but  scarlatina  prevailed  in  some  districts.  It  was 
fatal  in  Tiverton.  Vaccination  is  neglected,  and  small-jjox  has  been  fatal  in  several 
cases.  Fourteen  cases  of  small-pox  proved  fatal  in  Salisbury.  In  Looe,  Liskeard, 
seven  poor  children  died  of  this  disease: — "  In  none  of  the  cases  had  the  children 
been  previously  vaccinated.  iMany  persons  delay,  if  not  entirely  neglect,  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated."  32  deaths  from  scarlatina  occurred,  mostly  in  the  low, 
marshy  part  of  St.  Andrew,  Plymouth.  Effective  measures  should  be  adopted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Navy,  to  render  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Sheerness,  and  tlie  great 
naval  stations  healthy.  The  mortality  in  them  is  still  excessively  high,  and  the 
whole  of  their  sanatory  arrangements  are  defective. 

•  Sec  in  tlic  Rcgislrar.Gcncnil's  lOtli  Report,  pp.  xiv — \\i,  tlic  trmumls  of  tliis  estiiii;itc. 

■)   III  tliis  anil  ill  similar  oases  the  sub-district  ami  the  ilistvici  are  desiniialcil  liv  tlic  two  iir.Mir;:. 
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In  the  West  Midland  Counties  tlie  mortality  fell  in  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and 
Salop  ;  rose  in  Stafl'ord  and  Warwick.  Stone,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  West 
Bromwich,  Kidderminster,  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Aston,  Foleshiil,  and  Coventry 
lost  a  greater  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  the  last  quarter  of  1856  than  they  lost 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1855.  Scarlatina  and  measles  have  prevailed  in 
several  districts.  Coventry  has  lost  06  young  children  by  these  diseases ;  of  156 
deaths  109  occurred  amoung  young  children  under  5  years  of  age.  The  children  of 
this  city  are  evidently  much  mismanaged.  In  West  Bromwich,  North-east,  the 
births  and  deaths  are  below  the  average,  in  consequence  "  of  iron  works  and  blast 
furnaces  being  void."  The  drainage,  sewerage,  and  other  sanatory  improvements, 
lately  carried  out  under  the  Improvement  Act,  have  been  followed  by  a  decrease  of 
the  deaths  in  the  city  of  Hereford. 

In  the  North  jNIidland  Counties  the  mortality  was  stationery.  The  depression 
of  trade  and  the  failure  of  several  large  manufactories  in  Derby  has  driven  many 
families  away  from  the  district,  and  reduced  the  births ;  the  deaths  are  also  gone 
down  from  277  to  215  in  the  quarter. 

In  the  North  Western  Counties,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  the  liealth  of  the 
people  exhibits  considerable  improvement;  the  deaths  are  less  in  number  by  nearly 
1,000  than  the  deaths  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1855.  In  Li\'erpool  there  is 
an  evident  amendment,  which  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  rapidly  progressive.  The 
Registrar  of  Bury  South  ascribes  the  entire  absence  of  small-pox  "  to  the  attention 
paid  to  vaccination,''  and  the  freedom  from  other  zymotic  diseases  "  to  the  great 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  sewering,  paving, 
and  cleansing  the  streets,  and  to  the  regulations  under  the  Improvement  Bill  for 
common  lodging-houses."  The  high  mortality  of  INIanchester,  Chorlton,  and  Salford 
is  declining.  The  Registrar  of  Hulme,  Chorlton,  explains  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
improvement  in  so  important  a  part  of  the  population  : — 

"Great  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  corporation  of  Manchester  in  effecting 
sanatory  improvements.  The  Sanatory  Association  has  exerted  itself  in  promul- 
gating and  teaching  to  the  poorer  classes  the  laws  relating  to  health,  and  the 
advantages  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  To  these  may  be  added  the  privilege 
which  this  large  community  enjoys  in  having  a  bountiful  supply  of  most  excellent 
water,  which  is  conveyed,  almost  without  limit,  into  every  court  and  alley  in  the  city. 
I  am  also  of  opinion  tliat  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  i)assed  in  1855,  by  requiring  a 
certificate  from  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  of  the  causes  of  death,  has  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children,  inducing  parents  to  place  their 
ofl'spring,  when  ill,  under  skilful  medical  aid,  instead  of  taking  them  to  druggists 
and  empirics  ;  to  abolish  the  practice  of  administering  narcotic  and  poisonous  drugs  ; 
and  by  protecting  and  preserving  life  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  claims  made  upon 
the  funds  of  societies  for  funeral  expenses.  Deaths  certified  305;  not  certified  20; 
no  medical  attendance  20  ;  coroners'  inquests  12." 

The  deaths  in  Yorkshire  amounted  to  10,217,  while  the  number  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1855  was  9,421.  The  increase  occurs  in  Leeds  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  where  the  sanatory  state  of  the  population  has  been  neglected, 
— in  Sheffield,  in  Doncaster,  in  Hull,  and  Sculcoates.  The  registrar  of  Shipley, 
Bradford,  ascribes  the  excess  of  deaths  in  his  sub-district  to  an  "  epidemic  fever, 
which  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  throughout  the  quarter."  "The  medical 
men,"  he  says,  "  in  the  district  attribute  so  much  sickness  and  death  to  the  general 
system  of  sewerage  now  being  carried  out  xmder  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  by  which 
old  drains  are  disturbed  that  have  not  been  opened  for  generations." 

The  5,555  deaths  in  the  Northern  Counties  exceed  by  only  53  the  deaths  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1855.  The  deaths  increased  in  Durham,  and  decreased  in 
Cumberland.  Scarlatina,  which  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  appears  to  infest  the 
colliery  districts. 

A  great  calamity  befel  the  colliers  of  Wrexham,  in  Wales  : — 

On  30th  September  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inundation  of  a  coal  mine  occurred 
at  Byrn  Mally  colliery,  cau!^ing  the  deaths  of  14  coal  miners  who  were  employed  in 
the  mine.  By  this  fatal  and  melancholy  accident  9  widows  and  27  children,  besides 
aged  relatives,  were  deprived  of  their  natural  means  of  support. 

1'here  is  a  very  marked  decrease  of  the  mortality  in  Merthyr  Tydfil.  In  Car- 
narvon the  mortality  increased.  In  Wales  generally  the  mortality  was  below  the 
average. 
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On  the  Meteorology  of  England,  during  the  Quarter  ended  December  Zlst, 
1857.       By"  James  Glaisuer,  Esq.,    F.R.S.,    Sec.    of  the    British 

Meteorological  Societi/. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  above  its  average  value  in  October,  much  below 
in  November,  and  differed  little  from  it  in  December. 

The  periods  and  average  daily  amounts  of  excess  were  October  1st  to  24tb,  3°; 
October  31st  to  November  2nd,  4^°  ;  November  20th  to  24th,  7°;  December  5th  to 
14th,  9^°;  and  the  last  ten  days  of  the  quarter,  6f°. 

The  periods  and  average  daily  amounts  of  defect  were  October  25th  to  30th, 
4 5°;  November  3rd  to  19th,  4°;  November  25th  to  December  4th,  9^°;  and  from 
December  15th  to  29th,  2^°. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  much  in  excess  in  October  and  November, 
particularly  in  the  former  montli ;  and  in  defect  in  December.  In  the  soutli-west  of 
England  it  was  0"05  inch  greater  in  November  than  in  October,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  it  was  less,  diminishing  upwards,  till  in  the  nortli  October  was  0"1 
inch  below  the  following  month.  It  was  at  all  stations  in  December  less  than 
October  by  about  0"3  inch. 

The  degree  of  humidity  was  slightly  in  excess  in  October  and  December,  and  of 
its  average  value  in  November. 

The  daily  ranges  differed  little  from  their  average  values. 

Rain  was  much  in  defect  throughout  the  whole  quarter,  being  to  the  amount  of 
3i  inches  upon  the  quarter. 

The  quarter  was  remarkable  for  rapid  variations  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  for  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ending  November, 
constituting  the  three  autumn  months,  was  49'2°  being  -t-  0*2°  above  the  average  of 
85  years.     (See  table,  next  page.) 

Thunderstorms  occurred,  or  thunder  was  heard  and  lightning  seen,  on  several  days 
in  the  months  of  October  and  December  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Thunder  was  heard,  but  lightning  was  not  seen,  on  the  10th  November  at 
Helston  ;  on  the  24th  of  December  at  Manchester,  and  on  the  25th  at  Hastings. 

Lightning  was  seen,  but  thunder  was  not  heard,  on  several  days  in  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Hail  fell  on  the  15th  of  October  at  Rose  Hill  and  throughout  England  on  several 
days  of  the  quarter. 

Snow  feU  on  the  9th  November  at  Rose  Hill  and  Hartwell,  and  in  most  parts  of 
England  on  other  days  throughout  the  quarter. 

Fog  prevailed  on  every  day  in  October,  excepting  the  3rd,  4th,  and  15th,  at  one 
or  other  station,  but  chiefly  over  the  Midland  counties ;  it  was  prevalent  on  24  days 
in  November,  but  less  generally  distributed  than  in  October ;  and  it  was  present  on 
20  davs  in  December,  but  chiefly  confined  to  stations  situated  between  the  latitudes 
of  51°  and  52°. 

Aurora  was  seen  on  the  4th  October  at  Durham  ;  on  the  22nd  at  Berkhamp?(e:i(l, 
Nottingham  and  Durham;  and  on  tlie  2Gth  at  (Clifton.  On  the  7l.li  and  14th 
November  at  Nottingham  ;  and  on  the  19tli  at  Berkhampstead. 

Solar  lia'.os  were  see  i  on  lie  IClh  and  17th  Octob  r  at  Knebwoith;   and  on  the 
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2Gtli  at  Clifton  and  Knebworth.  On  the  7th  November  at  Nottingham  ;  on  the 
19th  at  Knebworth.  On  the  1st  December  at  Knebworth  ;  on  the  2nd  at  Notting- 
ham ;  on  the  11th  and  19th  at  Knebworth  ;  on  the  23rd  at  Cliftop ;  on  the  25th 
at  Grantham  and  Nottingham;  on  the  27tli  at  Nottingham;  and  on  the  29th  at 
Knebworth. 

Lunar  Halos  were  seen  on  tlie  10th  October  at  Liverpool ;  on  the  12th  at 
Bedford;  on  the  16'th  at  Hartwell  and  North  Shields;  and  on  the  19th  at  Sharn- 
brook.  On  the  5th  November  at  Cardington  and  Nottingham  ;  on  tlie  9th  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  North  Shields,  and  Allenheads  ;  and  on  the  14th  at  Nottingham  and 
AUenheads.  On  the  7th  December  at  Pimlico,  Berkhampstead,  Hartwell,  Knebworth, 
Cardington,  Bedford,  Grantham,  and  Nottingham;  on  the  8th  at  Hartwell,  North 
Shields,  and  Allenheads;  on  the  9th  at  Cardington,  Grantham,  Nottingham,  and 
North  Shields;  on  the  10th  at  Berkhampstead,  Lampeter,  Grantham,  Nottingham, 
and  Liverpool;  on  the  11th  at  Clifton,  Knebworth,  Grantham,  Nottingham,  and 
North  Shields  ;  on  the  12th  at  Berkhampstead,  Knebworth,  Grantham,  and  Not- 
tingham ;  on  the  13tli  at  Nottingham  ;  and  on  the  15th  at  Bedford. 
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REVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  tJie  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  ^\st  December,  1855  and  1856  ;  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — (^Continued  from  page  806,  vol.  xix.) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Years  ended  31st  December. 

1855. 

1856. 

Increase.           Decrease. 

Customs 

£ 
22,534,302 

17,269,463 
7,132,824 
3,095,543 

14,121,561 

2,704,000 

280,516 

1,103,007 

£ 
23,618,375 

18,073,778 

7,268,272 

3,105,026 

16,028,422 

2,869,152 

284,857 

971,106 

£ 

1,084,073 

804,315 

135,448 

9,483 

1,908,861 

165,152 

4,341 

£ 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax     

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

131,901 

Totals 

68,241,216 

72,218,988 

4,109,673 

131,901 

Net  Increasei:3,977,772 

Soiuces  of  Revenue. 

Quarters  ended  31st  December. 

... 

1S5G. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs    

£ 
5,707,101 

4,604,000 

1,749,709 

1,351,000 

1,335,373 

047,000 
85,000 

345,317 

£ 
0,232,175 

4,810,000 

1,838,000 

1,356,000 

1,423,464 

748,000 
86,000 

195,842 

£ 
525,074 

212,000 

88,231 

5,000 

88,091 

101,000 

1,000 

£ 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

.... 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands , 

Miscellaneous    

149,475 

Totals 

15,824,560 

16,695,481 

1,020,396 

149,475 

Net  Increas 

ej£'870,921 

Increase  and  Decrease  of  the  Revenue  in  the  Nine  Months  of  the  Financial 
Year,  from  the  ^\st  March,  1856,  to  the  ?,\st  December,  1856,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  j)criod3  of  the  preceding  year. 

Jwcrcrtse.  —  Customs,  584,346Z. ;  Excise,  7G2,G2GZ. ;  Stamps, 
192,2G2Z.;  Taxes,  4,995Z.;  Property  Tax,  957,1G1Z. ;  Post  Olllce, 
92,000?.;  Crown  Lauds,  3,341Z. — Total  Increase,  2,597,0347.  Decrrase. 
— ]\li.'5ccllancous,  187,042,?.  Total  Decrease,  187,012?.  Net  Increase, 
2,409,992?. 
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CORN. 
Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Qiiarler  in  England  and  IFalcs,  during  each 
Week  of  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  185G  ;   together  vnth  the  Monthly,  ^tiarterlj/,  and 
Yearly  Average. — {Continued from  p.  GOB,  vol.  xix.) 

[Coniniunicateil  bj-  II.  F.  Jauis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average. 

1856. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Teas. 

i. 

65 
64 
65 
66 

d. 
0 
9 
9 
4 

«.    d. 
42  10 
42     9 

44  8 

45  8 

s.     d. 
25   11 

25  9 

26  8 

27  1 

s.     d. 
42     0 

39  11 

40  1 
40   11 

s. 

U 
45 
46 
46 

d. 

10 

1 

6 

s.     d. 

43     9 

11     

43     3 

„            IS    

44     0 

25     

44     9 

Average  for  October 

65 

5 

43     9 

26     4 

40     8 

45 

7 

43  11 

66 
65 
64 
63 
61 

0 
3 
4 
3 
11 

46     2 
46     8 
46     7 
45     7 
44  11 

26     7 
26     5 
26     2 
25     7 
24     8 

41     8 

40  4 

41  7 
40     4 

42  0 

47 
46 
47 
46 
45 

2 
0 
3 
3 

6 

45     5 

8    

45     9 

.,            15     

43     2 

„           22    

43     6 

„            29    

43     1 

Average  for  November  .... 

64 

1 

45   11 

25  10 

41     2 

46 

5 

44     2 

60 
60 
60 
59 

11 

1 
5 
8 

43  10 
43     1 
43  10 
43  11 

25     0 
23     5 
25     6 
23     7 

.38  11 
42     1 
40     2 
39     9 

44 
43 

42 
42 

5 
7 
8 
4 

41      1 

13    

41  10 

„           20    

40     9 

„           27    

40     2 

Average  for  December  .... 

60 

3 

43     8 

24     4 

40     2 

43 

3 

40  11 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

63 

4 

44     7 

25     6 

40     9 

45 

2 

43     1 

Average  for  the  Year 

69 

2 

41     1 

25     2 

45     0 

43 

11 

41     7 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  October,  Novemler^ 

and  December,  1856. — [flontinued  from  p.  898,  vol.  xix.) 


stocks  and  Shares. 

Amt. 

of 
Share. 

Amt. 
Paid. 

Price  on  the 

llinlic 
tlie 

5t  Price 
Months 

luring 
of 

Lowest  Price  t 
the  Months 

uring 
of 

1  Oct. 

3  Nov. 

IDec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Stock 

20 
Stock 

20 
20 

100 

100 

20 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

174 

100 
100 
100 
100 

ir, 

20 

92|to3 

8i.  to 

12j.Pm. 

104 

54i^ 

9^ 
G4f 
102 
764 
95 

\n 

083 

104 

79 

55 

r.s 

93toi 
Par  to 
33«.Pm. 

1061 

563 
9i 

94 

05i 
lOiif 

793 

954 

12J- 

713 
105i 

81 

59 

22^ 

93 
3f.  to 
6i.Pm. 

Ill 

59 
9s 

91 

C93 
100 

82 

mi 

12i 

74 

108 

80 

GU 

.■^8i 
1133* 

93| 
12i.Pm. 

lOGf 

55| 
9i 

94 

654 
lOH 

794 

9G4 

12i 

71 
1054 

80  i 

58 

3Ri 

94| 
5i.Pra. 

Ill 
59 

9s 
94 
704 

lt)G2 
824 
973 
12f 
74| 

108 
80i- 
62 

3s;- 

94^ 
8s.  Pm. 

1121 
633 

91-4 
701 

1074 
83 
971 
12f 
74J 

1081 
86 
613 

391 
115 

90| 
\s.  Dis. 

1033 
53 
80 
90-1 
63 
993 
771 
93i 

Hi 

663 

lOH 

76i 

531 

37 
21  i 

93i 
Ss.Dis. 

105 

553 

9 

904 

644 

103 
78 
924 
111 
683 

104 
80 
58 

34 

921 

Exclicquer  Bills  

3«.Dis. 

Railways. 

110^ 

58;' 

9J 

88 

68| 

LoniUm  &  North- Western 
Midland    

105i 
81 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
North  Stairordshirc    

961 
13i 

72i 

106i 

York,  Newcastle, &  Berwick 
York  and  North  Midland.. 

83 
59} 

Northern  of  France   

37i 
113i 

An  alteration  has  taken  place  in  this  railway  during  December.    The  shares,  instead  of  being  20/.  per  share, 
are  now  consolidated;  the  amount  paid  up  is  100  per  cent. 
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CURRENCY. 

Bank  of  England. 

dn  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.82,for  each  Week  ended 
on  a  Saturdai/,for  the  Fourth  Quarter  o/1856. — [Continued  from  p.  Slit), 
vol.  xix.) 

[Compiled  from  tlie  "  Bankers'  Magazine."] 
ISSUE   DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Notes  in 
hands  of 
Public. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1856. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.       4    ... 

24,701,745 

20,926,155 

11, 01. -,,080 

3,459,900 

10,226,745 

11    ... 

24,0ii4,400 

20,542,780 

11,111  5,1  i,S() 

3,459,900 

9,589,400 

18    ... 

23,70G,1S5 

21,155,445 

ll,lil5,(.80 

8,459,900 

9,231,185 

„        25    ... 

23,538,205 

20,472,855 

ll,<il5,l)S0 

3,459,900 

9,063,205 

Mov.      1    ... 

23,480,070 

20,536,405 

11,01.->,()80 

3,459,900 

9,005,070 

8    ... 

23,389,805 

20,239,370 

ll,01.-,,(i80 

3,459,900 

8,914,805 

15    ... 

23,536,235 

19,929,420 

11,01 5, IISO 

3,459,900 

9,061,235 

„        22    ... 

23,761,025 

19,542,970 

11,01."),O.SO 

3,459,900 

9,286,025 

29    ... 

24,269,930 

19,484,750 

11, 015, (ISO 

3,459,900 

9,794,930 

Dec.       6    ... 

24,346,520 

19,195,140 

11,015,080 

3,459,900 

9,871,520 

13    ... 

24,525,995 

18,702,810 

11,015,080 

3,459,900 

10,050,995 

20    ... 

24,376,930 

18,513,040 

11,015,080 

3,459,900 

'.1,901,930 

„       27    ... 

24,112,390 

18,656,075 

11,015,080 

3,459,900 

9,637,390 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1856. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.        4    ... 

14,553,000 

3,785,488 

7,759,499 

10,323,552 

958,305 

37,379,844 

11     ... 

14,553,000 

3,138,475 

8,001,501 

9,848,912 

958,421 

36,500,::09 

„        18    ... 

14,553,000 

3,178,019 

4,040,590 

10,481,220 

985,192 

33,238,021 

25    ... 

14,553,000 

3,187,405 

4,201,284 

10,044,763 

939,^49 

32,925,901 

Nov.      1    ... 

14,553,000 

3,199,836 

4,71.3,654 

9,912,776 

946,943 

33,326,209 

8    ... 

14,553,000 

3,237,423 

4,631,967 

9,652,655 

909,814 

32,981,889 

15    ... 

14,553,000 

3,254,649 

4,924,785 

10,113,368 

895,831 

33,741,6.33 

22    ... 

14,553,000 

3,263,571 

5,106,831 

9,735,455 

858,122 

33,516.979 

29    ... 

14,553,000 

3,205,524 

5,469,987 

9,320,817 

844,935 

33,394,263 

Dec.       6    ... 

14,553,000 

3,215,736 

5,870,709 

9,297,193 

860,002 

33,796,640 

13    ... 

14,553,000 

3,226,673 

6,300,625 

9,042,822 

811,191 

33,934,311 

20    ... 

14,553,000 

3,240,390 

6,891,949 

9,493,093 

822,249. 

35,000,674 

„        27    ... 

14,553,000 

3,253,510 

7,501,335 

10,132,655 

771,639 

36,212,139 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Otlier 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Dr. 

1856. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.       4    ... 

11,464,278 

21,582,464 

3,775,590 

557,512 

37,379,844 

11    ... 

11, .378,90  5 

21,049,117 

3,521,620 

550,667 

36,500,309 

18    ... 

11,103,896 

19,054,088 

2,550,710 

529,297 

,33,238,021 

10,740.H45 

18,545,315 

3,0fi5,3.MI 

574,391 

32,925,901 

Nov.      1    ... 

10,737,811 

19,053,416 

2,9!:',,()(;5 

591,257 

33,326,209 

8    .. 

10,592,679 

18,626.428 

3.1.-,0,i:'.5 

61.5,.3-j7 

32,981,889 

15    ... 

10,457,867 

19,054,017 

3,(;of;,si5 

622,932 

33,741,633 

22    ... 

10,151,^67 

18,232,.)H6 

4,218,055 

611,611 

33,516,970 

29    ... 

10,I.-,1.,S67 

17,537,749 

4,785,180 

616,467 

33,.S94,263 

Dec.       6    ... 

lo,(Uo,h(;7 

i;,.389,715 

5,1 51, .380 

614,678 

33,796,610 

13    ... 

lO,61l),H07 

10,828.728 

5,823,185 

641,531 

."3,931.311 

20    ... 

10,N70,13l 

17,65  t,tfiO 

5,863,890 

611,893 

35,OO0,(i74 

„       27    .. 

11,200,718 

18,962,155 

5,456,315 

592,921 

36,212,139 
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CURRENCY.— Con«n«e<f. 

Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  Week  ended  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  185G. — 
(Continued  from  2Mge  400,  vol.  xix.) 

(  Coiiipili'd  iVniii  tlic  "IJanliers'  Magazine. "] 


England  and  Wales. 


D^ilp. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1850. 
Oct.      4  

£ 
3,919,937 
3,970,991 
3,954,427 
3,904,884 
3,892,677 
3,875,010 
3,849,013 
3,807,180 
3,758,039 
3,725,274 
3,078,098 
3,036,872 

£ 
3,172,210 
3,197,101 
3,100,."'i29 
3,084,726 
3,095,835 
3,124,827 
3,124,392 
3,110,491 
3,088,104 
3,057,250 
3,028,903 
3,085,325 

£ 

7,092,147 

„     11 

7,174,152 

„     18 

7,120,756 

,,    25 

6,989,010 

Nov.     1 

0,988,512 

8 

6,999,837 

„     15 

6,973,405 

„     22 

6,917,677 

„     29 

6,846,743 

•     Dec.     6 

0,782,524 

„     13 

0,707,001 

„     20 

6,642,197 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £'4,513,092  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  £3,303,357. 


Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circidation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  the  26th  of  October,  the  llnd  of  November ^ 
and  the  20th  of  December,  185G. — (Continued  from  page  400,  vol.  xix.) 


Scotland. 

Pate. 

£5  and  upwards. 

Under  £3. 

Total. 

1856. 
Oct.    25 

£ 
1,509,176 

1,551,912 

1,491,137 

£ 
2,709,896 

2,892,788 

2,858,241 

£ 

4,219,079 
4,444,702 

Nov.  22 

Dec.  20 

4,349,383 

IllKLAND. 

Date. 

£5  and  upwards. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1850. 
Oct.    25 

£ 
3,448,081 

3,454,886 

3,338,718 

£ 
3,791,873 

3,970,849 

3,908,583 

£ 
7,241,957 

7,425  740 

Nov.  22 

Dec.  20 

7,307,303 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209  ;  Ireland,  £0,354,494. 


QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 

OF    THE 

STATISTICAL    S  O  C  I  E  T  Y. 


JUNE,  1857, 


Ticenitj-TMrd  Anniversary  Meeting  of  tlie  Statistical  Society. 
Session  185G-57. 

[Held  at  No.  12,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  Monday,  16th  March,  18.57.] 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Ea.iil  of  Haerowbt  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  Circular  convening  the  Meeting  having  been  read  ; — Dr.  Guy,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretai'ies,  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Council 
on  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  months : — 

Heport  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  have  again  the  satisfaction 
of  presenting  a  favourable  report  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
Society.  Though  unable  to  announce  so  considerable  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  its  Members  as  occurred  during  the  year  1855-6,  tliey 
are  happy  to  state  that  the  number  of  new  Members  has  more  than 
supplied  the  losses  sustained  by  deaths  and  resignations.  The  Society 
consists,  at  present,  of  384  Members,  of  whom  312  are  annual  sub- 
scribers, and  72  have  compounded  for  their  subscriptions. 

The  Income  during  tlie  past  year  (185G)  was  840Z.,  and  as  the 
Expenditure  amounted  to  816^.,  there  is  a  slight  angmentation  in  the 
balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  that  part  of  the  income  of  the  Society 
wliich  is  derived  from  Subscriptions;  and  a  considerable  saving  effected 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Society,  ■which  fell  short,  by  llG/.,  of  the 
outlay  of  the  year  (1855)  preceding.  This  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Society  has  been  brouglit  about  by  the  complete  liquidation,  during 
1855,  of  the  liabilities  for  the  Journal  incurred  in  former  years ;  and 
also,  in  part,  by  the  cessation  of  the  somewhat  heavy  expenses  con- 
tracted in  1855  on  behalf  of  the  Library,  and  in  the  completion  of 
the  Catalogue. 

Tlie  Council  advert,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  tlie  progressive 
decrease  in  the  Society's  liabilities  on  account  of  the  Journal  during 
the  last  five  years.  In  the  year  1853  the  liabilities  of  the  Society, 
under  tliis  head,  amovmtcd  to  460Z.,  and  stood  at  393?.  in  1854;  tliey 
were  reduced  to  331Z.  in  1855,  and  in  185G  to  the  sum  of  2G()Z.,  wliicli 
sums  may  be  regarded  as  the  Society's  ordinary  exi)enditui'e  mider 
this  head ;  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  the  Society's  debt 
for  the  Journal  has  been  reduced,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  2(30Z. 
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Tlie  firrears  of  former  years  luiviii<^  b?eu  thus  couiplctely  dis- 
charged, and  the  expenses  on  account  of  the  Jounml  having  been 
liquidated  as  they  arose,  the  Society  lias  now  no  liability  under  this 
head.  The  expenditure  for  the  past  year  included  a  sum  of  oil.  5s.  Gd. 
expended  on  account  of  the  Committee  on  Beneficent  Institutions, 
to  whose  operations  the  Council  will  presently  advert  at  greater 
length. 

The  Liabilities,  whicli,  on  31st  December,  1855,  were  1G6?.,  have 
been  reduced,  on  31st  December,  1856,  to  156/. ;  and  this  sum,  sniall 
as  it  is,  includes  a  cheque  not  presented  for  37Z.  10s.,  and  a  charge  for 
printing  the  Jom'nal  for  December,  1856.  for  which  the  account  cmild 
not  be  received  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  At  the 
present  moment  these  moderate  liabilities  have  all  been  met,  and  the 
finances  of  the  Society  may  be  pronounced  to  be  in  an  unusually 
sound  and  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Council  have  nothing  special  to  report  with  reference  to  tlie 
Library,  which  continues  to  receive  considerable  additions  from  the 
hands  of  its  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal  donors 
have  been  the  India  Board,  Dr.  Farr,  Mr.  Oswald,  Dr.  Berg, 
M.  van  Baumhauer,  and  Baron  von  Czoernig. 

The  Council  announce  with  regret  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Society  in  the  deaths  of  the  He)n.  W.  Leslie-Melville,  a  Director  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  of  Mr.  Brent,  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  the  Society  by  the  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  facts  bearing  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
human  frame. 

The  Papers  read  at  tlie  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  upon  subjects  interesting 
to  the  public  at  the  time.  Mr.  Hodge  followed  up  his  valuable  paper 
"  On  the  Mortality  arising  from  Naval  Opei'ations,"  by  a  similar 
communication  "  On  the  Mortality  arising  from  IMilitary  Opera- 
tions." A  Paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  Fenwiek,  of  Tyneraouth, 
"  On  the  Effects  of  Over-crowding  and  AYant  of  Ventilation  on 
Cholera;"  and  by  Dr.  Guy,  "On  the  Duration  of  Life  among 
Lawyers."  These  Papers  illustrated  the  subject  of  Vital  Statistics. 
In  the  subdivision  of  Economical  Statistics  the  Society  had  the 
advantage  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Bank  of  England :  its  present  Consti- 
tution and  Operations,"  by  Mr.  Jellicoe; — "On  the  loss  sustained  by 
Government  in  granting  Annuities,"  by  Mr.  Hendriks; — and  "On 
the  Banking  Establishment  in  Brussels,  termed  i'  Union  dii  Credit 
de  BruxeUes,''  by  Mr.  Lumley.  Under  the  head  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics the  Ilev.  John  Clay  communicated  a  Paper  "  On  the  Connection 
between  Crime,  Popular  Education,  Attendance  on  Eeligious  Wor- 
ship, and  Beer-houses." 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  in  August  last  (1856)  at  Cheltenham,  the  proceedings 
of  Section  F,  in  which  this  Society  is  more  directly  interested,  were 
of  a  highly  efficient  and  satisfactory  character;  and  the  Council  refer 
with  pleasure  to  the  change  in  the  title  of  that  Section,  which,  after 
full  deliberation,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Association.  In  lieu  of 
the  single  title  of  Statistics,  which  the  section  formerly  bore,  the 
more  comprehensive  title  of  "Economic  Science  and  Statistics"  baa 
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been  substituted.  A  cbr.nge  of  this  nature  carried  into  efiect  by 
fiR'h  a  bodj  as  the  Britisb  Association,  may  be  fairly  considered  to 
indicate,  not  merely  tbe  growth  of  a  sound  appreciation  of  tlie  value 
of  statistical  investigations,  but  still  more  the  development  of  views 
tending  to  place  statistics  in  their  true  relation  to  the  great  branches 
of  inquiry  which  deal  with  social  questions.  The  Society  will  hear 
with  pleasure  that  Lord  Stanley,  who  presided  with  so  much  ability 
over  this  section  of  the  Association  last  August,  has  consented  to  be 
put  in  nomination  for  the  ofBce  of  President  of  this  Society,  from 
which  Lord  Harrowbj'  retires  after  two  years'  valuable  service. 

The  Society  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Lumley,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  for  a  "  lieport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congres  de 
Bienfaisance,  held  at  Brussels  in  September,  1856;"  to  which  Con- 
gress Dr.  Farr  and  the  author  of  the  report  were  appointed  by  the 
Council  as  delegates  from  the  Society. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  recollect  that  the  Committee  on 
Beneficent  Institutions,  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1856,  arose  out  of  the  first  proceedings  of  this  Congress. 
This  Committee  has  given  great  attention  to  the  work  which  it  took 
in  hand,  and  lias  already  collected  materials  far  exceeding  in  amount 
those  which  it  had  believed  it  possible  to  bring  together.  It  is  prose- 
cuting its  inquiries  on  an  uniform  sj^stem,  and  has  already  presented 
to  the  Council  the  first  results  of  its  inquiries  in  the  form  of  "  A 
Eeport  on  the  Medical  Charities  of  the  Metropolis ;"  the  substance 
of  which  was  read  before  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  December  last. 
The  Society  lias  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  first  steps 
taken  by  the  Committee,  and  the  plan  which  they  proposed  to  adopt. 
The  Committee  informs  the  Council  that  it  hopes  soon  to  present 
a  second  Report,  embracing  the  Eeformatory  Institutions  of  the 
Metropolis. 

The  Society  w-ill  be  happy  to  hear  that  Statistical  Science  continues 
to  be  held  in  general  estimation,  as  is  shown  by  the  proposed  repeti- 
tion of  the  International  Statistical  Congress.  The  Congress  for  the 
present  year  (1857)  is  to  meet  at  Vienna,  and  the  Council  trust  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  the  worthy  representation 
of  England  on  that  occasion.  The  Council  have  heard  with  pleasure 
that  the  English  Government  did  intimate  their  readiness  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  a  Statistical  Congress  this  3'ear  in  London ; 
but  though  Vienna  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
present  year,  the  Council  feel  that  the  Society  will  agree  with  them 
in  the  wish  that  the  intentions  of  tbe  English  Government  may  yet 
be  carried  into  effect. 

The  Council  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  good  offices  of  Lord 
Ilarrowby,  the  President  of  this  Society,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
the  bringing  about  of  a  resolution  so  creditable  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Newmarch,  another  of  tbe  Honorary  Secretaries,  then  read 
the  abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of 
Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
of  the  Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  and  of  the  Balance  Slieet 
of  Assets  and  Liabilities. 
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Lieut.-Gcneral  jNTonteith  secoudod  the  motion,  which  was  earned 
unanimously. 

A  Ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  President,  Council,  and  Oflioers, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  and  the  following  was  declared  to  be  the  list: — 

President. 

Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 

Council. 


The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  F.G.S. 

Herman  Merivale 

*  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 

William  Newmarch 

William  Drummond  Oswald 

The    Right    Rev.    the    Lord    Bishop    ol 

Oxford,  F.R.S. 
The    Right    Hon.     Sir    John    Somerset 

Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
*George  Henry  Pinckard 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney  M.P. 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 
Colonel  W.'h.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
*John  Ingram  Travers 
Tliomas  Tooke,  F.R.S. 
John  William  Tottie, 
Lord  Harry  George  Vaue,  M.P. 


Charles  Babbage,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

James  Bird,  M.D. 

Sir  John  Peter  Boileau,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

*The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone, 

M.P. 
James  William  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
William  Augustus  Guy,  M.E. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby 
^Bernard  Hebeler 
Frederick  Hendriks 
James  Heywood,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
William  Barwick  Hodge 
*Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 
Tliomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 
Charles  Jellicoe 
William  Golden  Lumley,  B.C.L. 

*  Those  marked  tJtus  are  New  Memliers. 

Treasurer, 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 

William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B.  |  William  Newmarch 

William  Golden  Lumley 

Mr.  Pinckard  moved,  and  Mr.  Clirehugli  seconded,  a  A'ote  of 
tLanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Stanley,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
the  Chairman  and  retiring  President,  observed  that  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  the  Society,  having  existed  for  so  long  a  time,  ought  to  have 
made  more  progress  than  it  had  made.  But  the  truth  really  was  that 
the  Societ)"  Jiad  made  great  progress  in  enlightening  the  public  mind 
on  social  questions.  The  attention  of  public  men  had  been  directed 
to  statistics,  and  they  were  now  beginning  to  see  their  true  value. 
The  Government  had  also  of  late  years  attached  additional  im;  ortance 
to  statistics,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  was  now  done  by  the  diflerent 
Government  departments,  which  once  would  have  been  a  subject  for 
the  labours  of  the  Society.  The  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  is  now 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  its  existence,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  sta- 
tistical information,  and  may  be  called  an  Encyclopa?dia  of  Statistics. 
For  himself,  if  he  had  occasion  for  any  statistical  information,  he  could 
always  either  find  it  in  the  Journal,  or  at  least  could  find  references  to 
authentic  documents  bearing  on  the  point  in  question.  ITe  thought 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  especially  due  to  the  Noble  Earl 
for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  them  for  the 
last  two  years. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  Jolin  Somerset  Pakington, 
M.P.,  and  cari'ied  unanimou.^ly. 
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On  tlie  Pay  of  JSIrNisxEns  of  the  Cuown. 
By  William  Faur,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  April,  1857.] 

I. — Introduction. 

The  Officers  of  States  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  the  popu- 
lation settled  but  not  civilized,  have  generally  been  paid  by  grants  of 
land  and  its  produce. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  practice  to  pay'for  public 
services  in  England. 

The  great  military  leaders,  the  State  Council,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
had  benefices  allotted  to  them  out  of  the  public  lands,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  discharge  certain  military  and  civil 
duties.  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  when  the  subdivision  of  pursuits 
was  inconsiderable  and  money  was  in  little  use,  the  arrangement 
was  perhaps  the  best  possible ;  it  was  created  by  common  consent, 
and  was  adopted  by  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  the  middle  ages.  In  performing  homage 
for  a  fief — the  pay  of  an  office — the  vassal  promised  to  be  the 
lord's  man,  "  to  serve  hiin  with  life  and  limb,  faithfully  and  loyally, 
in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  he  held  under  him."  The 
great  officers  of  State  who  had  fiefs  evidently  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  peers,  the  higher  orders  of  military  and  naval  officers,  the 
judges  and  bishops  of  the  present  day.  Their  lands  were  held  on  the 
tenure  of  service,  and  the  chief  service  of  that  age  was  military. 
"  Fiefs  of  any  special  office  were  subsequently  distiiiguished  from  fiefs 
held  for  general  service  under  tlie  feudal  system  ;  the  cup-bearers, 
stewards,  marshals,  household  and  civil  officers  of  the  sovereign,  were 
rewarded  with  grants  of  lands,  which  they  held  under  a  feudal  tenure, 
on  the  condition  of  performing  some  domestic  service."  The 
grants  were  mostly  for  life,  and  in  the  end  became  hereditary.*  The 
office  was  forfeited  if  the  service  was  refused,  or  unworthily  fulfilled  ; 
on  taking  up  his  father's  fief  the  heir  of  full  age  paid  a  relief  to  the 
king.  The  office  could  be  alienated  by  the  possessor,  with  the  sove-. 
reign's  consent,  on  the  payment  of  a  fine.  In  modern  language, 
office  was  first  held  during  good  behaviour;  was  elective,  then  became 
on  certain  terms  hereditary  and  saleable.  The  practice  of  the  ward- 
ship of  orphans  and  widows  was  also  a  part  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  feebleness  of  some  of  the  kings  and  the  power  of  their  officers, 
contributed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  offices,  revocable  as  some 
think  at  pleasure,  into  life,  and  lastly  into  hereditary  estates.  Wardship 
came  later,  and  was  open  to  abuse;  but  Christianity,  which  is  full  of 
tenderness  to  the  "widow  and  fatherless,"  was  not  without  influence 
in  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  motive  of  the  policy 
of  hereditary  grants  was  the  wisli  to  maintain  officers  to  the  end  of 
tlioir  li\cs,  and  their  children  after  them,  in  the  state  to  which  they 

*  Montesquieu  Efprit  des  Lois.  Robertson,  Hist.  Cliarles  V.  Hallam,  Europe 
in  Middle  Ages.  vol.  i.,  pp.  107— 1. "52.  Ed.  18J6;  Supplcn-.cntal  Notes,  C(j.  67, 
C8,     Guizot,  liibt.  dj  l;i  Civiiisii'.ion  en   Fiance,  V'd.  iii.,  j'p.  '11~ — 2J3,  Cnie  Iceon. 
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liad  been  bred,  rather  tbaii  to  see  them  turned  out  of  their  houiea  iu 
poverty,  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  world. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  State  officers  and  the  rest 
of  the  landholders  was  indistinct  under  the  feudal  system  when  the 
taxes  were  paid  in  equipments,  services,  attendance,  council ;  and 
salaries  iu  rents.  The  taxes  and  salaries,  as  the  population  and  the 
arts  advanced,  were,  after  passing  through  some  intermediate  stages, 
converted  into  money  payments ;  and  few  services  are  now  paid  by 
grants  of  land,  either  for  life  or  in  perpetuity. 

The  residences  attached  to  some  offices,  such  as  that  of  Lord 
AV^arden  of  tlie  Cinque  Ports,  are  the  chief  remains  of  the  practice ; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  withdraw 
these  grants,  or  to  commute  them  into  salaries. 

The  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  fairly 
represent  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  the  middle  ages. 

From  the  JN^orman  Conquest  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Lord  High  Treasurers  of  England  were  generally  bishops 
or  archbishops.  In  other  words,  the  Sovereign  made  a  bishop  Lord 
High  Treasurer, — or  he  gave  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  a  bishopric. 

The  series  of  laymen  commences  in  1398,  and  was  continued  with 
some  interruptions.  Sir  William  Scroop,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  filled 
the  office,  and  was  beheaded  at  Bristol,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
1399.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Northbury,  l\iiight,  in  1399; 
by  Henry  Bowet,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1403 ;  William,  Lord 
Ivoos,  in  1404 ;  Thomas,  Lord  Eurnival,  in  1405 ;  and  by  Nicholas 
Bubbewith,  Bishop  of  London,  iu  1408 ;  who  gave  place  to  Eichard 
Lord  Scrope,  of  Bolton,  who  had  also  filled  the  office  in  1371-75. 
Nicholas  Bubbewith  in  this  reign,  except  Lumley,  in  the  year  1447, 
was  the  last  bishop  who  filled  the  office,  until  James  I.  appointed 
Arclibishop  Abbot,  in  1618-19,  and  Charles  I.  appointed,  as  the  first 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1635,  and  after- 
wards Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  iu  1636,  with  results  which  are  well 
known.* 

The  Lord  Higli  Chancellor  was  anciently  the  great  civil  minister, 
and  besides  his  legal  functions  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary 
of  State;  the  office  was  filled  almost  invariably  by  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, or  other  ecclesiastics,  for  a  century  longer  than  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  Cardinal  AVolsey,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
succeeded  in  1529,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  who,  like  the  first 
of  the  series  of  lay  Lord  Treasurers,  was  afterwards  beheaded.  Sir 
Thomas  Audley  ;  Thomas  Lord  Wriothesley  ;  Gooderich,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York, 
followed:  with  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  1559,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  lay  Lord  Keepers  and  Lord  Chancellors  commenced.! 

After  the  great  offices  of  state  were  detached  from  the  church,  a 

*  The  chief  ministers  of  Fiance  were  churchmen  down  to  the  later  titnes  of 
Cardinals  Ilicheliiu,  Mazarin.  and  Fleury  ;  and  immediately  befoie  the  Revohitii'ii, 
Ciilonne  was  succeeded  by  the  Arilibisli()|s  of  Sens.  M.  Guizot's  notion,  that  tiie 
ministers  in  early  times  sought  s:.fi'ty  und  r  the  slulter  of  the  church,  is  Ijornc  out 
by  the  experience  of  England;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England, 
th(y  found  pay  in  the  substantial  estates  of  the  chuixh. 
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large  proportion  of  the  cliurch  land  was  taken  from  the  clergy,  and 
Avas  distributed  among  the  lay  servants  of  the  Sovereign  ;  but  while 
the  churchmen  before  the  Reformation,  devoted  to  celibacy  and 
without  legitimate  issue,  were  provided  only  with  henefices  for  life,  and 
left  estates  after  them  for  their  successors,  tlie  property  was  now  given 
after  the  manner  of  the  great  military  tenures,  to  families,  and  was  con- 
sequently alienated,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  Crown  lands.  This 
provision  for  the  great  officers  was  dried  up,  and  a  great  deal  of  em- 
barrassment consequently  arose  in  the  following  I'eigns,  before  the 
excise  existed,  or  the  customs  by  the  extension  of  commerce  had 
acquired  the  colossal  dimensions  which  they  subsequently  attained. 
The  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell  seized  and  appropriated  great 
quantities  of  land,  whicli  they  bestowed  upon  their  adherents.  The 
services  of  Monk,  Clarendon,  and  other  adherents  of  the  King  at  the 
Restoration ;  of  Keppel,  Bentinck,  and  other  followers  of  William  at 
the  Revolution,  were  rewarded  by  grants  of  landed  estates  in  England 
or  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  later  times  had  Woodstock, 
as  well  as  other  substantial  marks  of  the  public  gratitude,  conferred 
upon  him  and  his  heirs. 

]\Ir.  INIacaulay  thus  describes  the  emoluments  of  the  favourites  of 
"  the  Sovereign,  his  ministers,  and  the  creatures  of  those  ministers," 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.: — 

"  Their  salaries  and  pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes  of 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial  and  professional  men  of  that 
age,  will  appear  enormous.  The  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom 
then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a  year : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  22,000/.  a  year. 

''  The  Duke  of  Buclcingham liad  19,G00Z.  a  year. 

"  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  eminent  services  with  immense  grants  of  Crown  land, 
....  left  15,000/.  a  year  of  real  estate,  and  60,000/.  in  money 
which  probably  yielded  7  per  cent. 

"  These  three  Dukes  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  very  richest 
subjects  in  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have 
had  5,000/.  a  year.  Tlie  average  income  of  a  temporal  peer  was  esti- 
mated by  the  best  informed  persons  at  about  3,000/.  a  year;  the  average 
income  of  a  baronet  at  900/.  a  year  ;  the  average  income  of  a  me'.nber 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  less  than  800/.  a  year  ;  1,000/.  a  year  wns 
thought  a  large  revenue  for  a  barrister;  2,000/.  a  year  was  hardly  to 
be  made  in  the  Court  of  King's  Rench,  except  by  the  Crown  lawyer.-;. 
....  The  sti])euds  of  the  higher  class  of  official  men  were  as  large 
as  at  present,  aiid  not  seldom  larger.  The  Lord  Treasui'er,  for  ex- 
ample, had  8,000/.  a  year,  and  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission 
the  junior  Lords  had  1,G00/.  a  year  each.  The  paymaster  of  tlie 
forces  had  a  poundage  amounting  to  about  5,000/.  a  year  on  all  the 
money  which  passed  through  liis  hands.  The  Grroom  of  the  Stole 
had  5,000/.  a  year;  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  1,200/.  a  year 
eacli ;  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  1,000/.  a  year  each.  The  regular 
salary,  however,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official  man 
of  that  age.  From  the  noblemen  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the 
great  seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tidewaitcr  and  ganger,  what  Mould 
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now  be  called  gross  corruption  was  practised  without  disguise  and 
without  reproach.  Titles,  places,  commissions,  pardons,  were  daily 
sold  in  market  overt  by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  realm  ;  and  every 
clerk  in  every  department  imitated,  to  the  best  ot"  his  power,  the  evil 

example In  the  17th  century  a  statesman  who  was  at  the 

liead  of  aftairs  might  easily,  and  without  giving  scandal,  accumulate 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to  support  a  dukedom. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  income  of  the  Prime  Minister,  during  his 

tenure  of  power,  far  exceeded  tliat  of  any  other  subject 

The  gains  of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  of  Arlington,  of  Lauderdale, 
and  of  Danby,  Avere  enormous 

"  Even  in  our  own  age,  formidable  as  is  the  power  of  opinion,  and 
high  as  is  the  standard  of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  a 
lamentable  change  in  the  character  of  our  public  men,  if  the  ])lace  of 
rirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State  were  worth  100,000?. 
a  year.  Happily  for  our  country  the  emoluments  of  the  highest 
class  of  functionaries  have  not  only  not  grown  in  proportion  to  the 
general  growth  of  our  opulence,  but  have  positively  diminished."'-" 

This  highly  coloured  statement  is  partly  founded  on  statistical 
data,  and  is  substantially  true.  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  appear  to 
apprehend  any  unhappy  disaster  to  the  country  from  the  reversed 
direction  of  the  change  in  the  emoluments  of  its  historians. 


A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1850  inquired 
into  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  offices  held  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown,  by  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  voted  in 
the  annual  estimates.  The  evidence  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  principal  officers  in  1780,  in  1830,  and  in  1850  ; 
and  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  emoluments  of  the  ministers  who  had  filled  the 
oiHce  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  the  seventy  years.  Lord 
North,  in  1780,  received  11,400?.  a  year,  namely:  5,000/.  as  Pirst 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  2,400/.  as  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
4,000/.  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Isiv.  Pitt  enjoyed  the 
sai)ie  emoluments.  Lord  Liverpool  received  9,000/.  a  year  in  1812. 
Mr.  Canning  had  also  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  9,000/.  a  year,  but  drew 
it  only  for  a  short  time  until  his  death  in  1827. f 

In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  Committee,  Lord  John  Eussell 
stated  that  "  Sinecure  offices  were  geiierally  granted  to  some  member 
of  the  family,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  ceiitury."  And 
upon  Mr.  EUice  asking  this  question,  "  Beyond  those  salaries  were 
they  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  fees  of  office  ?  "  he  said  '•  I  believe 
they  were. "I  Since  1830  the  emoluments  of  the  office  held  succes- 
sively by  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Lord  John 

*  History  of  Englaiid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  307 — 10^  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

t  The  complete  scries  down  to  1857  includes  the  names  of  North,  11,100/.; 
Rockingham,  .5,000/.;  Shelburne,  .5,000/. ;  Portland,  5,000/. ;  Pitt,  11,400/. ;  A.kling- 
ton,  7,100/.;  Pitt,  11,400/.:  (irenvilie,  9,000/.;  Portland,  5,000/.;  Percival,  8,700/. ; 
Liverpool,  9,000/.;  Cannin-j,  9,000/.  ;  G)dcriih,  5.000/.  ;  WcUintcton  liis  pen.^on  ; 
Grcv,  5,000/.;  Melbourne,  5, 0'JO/.;  Pe-1,  7,500/.;  IMelboiune,  5,000/. ;  Peel,  5,000/.; 
Uu.ssell,  5,000/. ;  Derby,  o.OOC/. ;  Aberdeen,  5,000/. ;   Palmerston,  5,000/. 

X  Que.-tion,  1253. 
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liussell,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Pahnerston,  liave  been 
0,0001.  a  year,  except  in  lSol-C5,  w  hen,  during  his  first  short  adminis- 
tration. Sir  l^obert  Peel  being  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  held,  in  eon- 
fonnity  with  the  practice  down  to  that  date,  the  oilice  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exxchequer,  with  an  additional  salary  of  2,500Z.  a  year.  On  the 
rate  of  official  salaries,  and  on  the  (piestion  of  patronage,  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  emoluments  of  oilice,  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  of  Lord  John  Kussell  deserves  to  be  consulted ;  it  is  grave, 
judicious  and  practical.  The  diplomatic  salaries  are  discussed  by 
Lord  Pahnerston  with  equal  judgment. 

]Mr.  Cobden  appeared  to  hohl  that  the  vast  amount  of  patronage 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  enabling  him  to  provide  for 
his  family,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  regulating  his  salary ;  but 
every  one  will  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  the  following  question  of 
]\rr.  Walter,  and  of  the  answer  of  Lord  John  Russell : — "  Supposing 
official  salaries,"  asked  Mr.  Walter,  "  were  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  pati'onage  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister,  do  not  you  think  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  it  would  be  thought  rather  an  excuse  for  the 
abuse  of  patronage,  if  the  deficiency  of  the  salaries  were  attempted  to 
be  supplied  by  a  particular  mode  of  distributing  the  patronage?" 
"  I  think,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  would  be  pretty  certain  to  lead  to 
abuse  of  patronage,  because  then  a  person  holding  office  miglit  say 
with  great  fairness,  'I  have  been  given  an  inadequate  salary,  because  it 
is  understood  that  the  patronage  is  to  be  of  use  to  me  and  my  sons.'  "* 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  review,  that  ever  since  the  Revolution 
the  emoluments  of  the  highest  offices  raider  the  Crown,  which  are  all 
generically  represented  by  the  office  of  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
have  gone  on  diminishing,  while  the  duties  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
incomes  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community,  have  increased. 

The  annexed  tables  (I.,  II.,  and  III.)  exhibit  a  view  of  the  salaries 
of  the  sixty-four  members  of  the  Government  holding  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Nineteen  are  now  members  of  the 
Llouse  of  Lords,  thirty-six  are  men\bers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
nine  are  out  of  Parliament.  Exclusive  of  the  seventeen  in  the 
Queen's  Household,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  the  members 
of  the  Government  are  forty-seven  in  number.  The  salaries  of  the 
ffteen  cabinet  ministers  now  amount  to  GO,OOOZ.,  or,  excluding  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  has  10,000/.  a  year,  the  fourteen  ministers  re- 
ceive 50,000Z.  annually\  Tiventy-tJiree  other  ministers  receive  3-1,700/. 
a  year.  The  annual  pay  of  the  thirty-eight  political  officers  is  under 
100,000/.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  paid  by  fees,  which 
probably  amount  to  not  less  than  15,000/.  a  year.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  receives  20,000/.  a  year,  to  keep  up  the  shadow 
of  a  court  in  Dublin.  This  office  will  probably  not  long  continue, 
as  Ireland  is  brought  into  direct  conununication  with  the  seat  of 
Government ;  and  it  is  mischievous,  as  it  keeps  up  the  notion  of  a 
separate  kingdom  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant;  but  if  it  be  counted, 
forty  political  officers  are  paid  11 9,1 25/.  The  pay  of  the  law  officers 
is  not  known,  but,  including  tlie  places  in  the  household,  tlie  sixty- 
four  political  officers  probably  do  not  receive  more  than  luS,270/, 
a  year. 

*  Qi.ic^^Uon,  1279. 
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II. — Tenure  of  Office. 

Ill  calculating  the  values  of  the  salaries  in  offices  held  during 
pleasure,  the  average  tenure  of  ofBce  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
And  the  investigatiou  presented  some  curious  results  which  may 
uow  be  noticed. 

Hereditary  offices  are  held  during  life,  and  the  son  succeeds  at 
the  death  of  the  father,  brother,  or  other  lineal  predecessor.  The 
Crown,  the  Peerage,  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  and  some  others, 
are  held  on  this  tenure.  The  reign  of  English  Sovereigns,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  William  IV.,  was  on  an  average  22 1 
years.  The  age  at  accession  was  30  years  ;  the  age  of  decease, 
or  when  the  Crown  was  laid  down,  .52^  years.  The  age  at  accession 
among  English  Peers,  was  30'2  years ;  their  period  of  rule  was 
26"56  years,  if  we  exclude  those  who  died  violent  deaths.*  The 
mean  age  of  the  reigning  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  on  July  1,  18i4, 
was  48'7  years ;  their  age  at  accession  was  33'1  ;  they  had  reigned 
15'G  years,  and,  if  none  were  deposed,  would  reign  iS'G  years — in 
all  31'2  years.  That  is  also  at  the  age  of  accession,  the  mean  after 
lifetime  by  the  English  table ;  and  31  years  may  be  set  down  as 
the  average  reign  of  a  European  Sovereign  in  the  present  day. 
Bishoprics  and  benefices  of  other  kinds  are  held  during  life ;  the 
appointments  filled  in  these  offices  by  selection  are  generally  made 
from  among  persons  of  advanced  ages.  The  tenure  is  shorter  than 
in  the  hereditary  offices  ;  the  l.^)G  Popes,  for  example,  from  a.d.  800 
to  1823,  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  on  an  average  only  G^  years. t 
The  age  of  eighteen  English  bishops  at  consecration  was  4G8  years ; 
their  age  in  1841,  was  599  years  ;  they  will  die  on  an  average  at  the 
age  of  73,  and  therefore  hold  their  bishoprics  2G  years. 

The  Judges  are  appointed  by  selection  from  persons  generally 
past  the  meridian  of  life ;  and,  unlike  the  bishops,  they  retire  in 
advanced  age,  and  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions.  The  tenure  of 
office  is  thus  shortened  in  two  ways.  The  high  political  offices  are 
also  filled  by  selection,  and,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  from 
members  of  the  Legislature,  who  go  through  a  long  preliminary 
probation:  the  office  terminates  (1)  as  in  the  previous  cases — by 
death,  or  infirmity — and  (2)  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  which, 
under  our  constitution,  is  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  votes  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Since  tiie  llevolutiou,  the  ancient  ofllce 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  is  held  by  a  commission.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  generally,  but  not  invariably,  been  First 
Minister.  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  first  ministry  (175G),  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State;  iu  his  second  (17GG),  he  had  the  Privy 
Seal.  In  the  16G  years  from  1G89  to  18-55,  the  office  of  First 
Minister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  filled  by  thirty- 
nine  ministers  51  times;  so  that  each  administration  lasted  3*25  years 

•  M'Culloch's  Statistics  of  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  552 — 3;  sec  also  the 
papers  by  Mr.  Kdmonds,  Mr.  Neison,  and  Dr.  Guy  tliere  cited. 

+  Mr.  Sciirgill,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Statistical  .Society,  has  remarked 
that  the  thirty-sirveu  Popes,  from  IMiirtin  V.  to  Innocent  XII.,  both  inclusive — that 
is  from  a.d.  1117  to  a.d.  1700,  ruled  the  cliiirch  /•G5  years  each  on  an  avor;.L>c. 
From  the  year  1700  to  1810,  when  Grrgory  XVI.  died,  the  Popes  have  sat  on  au 
fiveragc  r2'17  years  each  iu  the  chair  of  St.  Fctcr. 
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on  an  avernge ;  18  terminated  in  less  than  1  year,  11  in  the  2nd 
year,  6  in  tlie  3rd  year,  5  in  the  -Itli  year,  2  in  the  5th  year,  9  in  the 
various  years  from  the  5th  to  the  2]st. 

From  these  facts  Table  YV.  has  been  arranged,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  dissolution  in  each  year  is  shown  to  follow  a  very  regular 
law  :  thus,  the  general  probability  at  taking  office  that  the  minister 
will  continue  1  year,  is  aiearly  2  to  1 ;  and  the  probability  of  tin; 
continuance  in  office  remains  the  same  through  1  years.  At  the  end 
of  4  years,  the  tenure  of  office  becomes  firmer,  and  the  probability 
every  year  of  remaining  in  office,  is  G  to  1  that  the  ministry  will 
continue  a  year.  The  law  which  regulates  the  tenure  of  office  is 
this :  the  risk  of  losing  office  at  any  moment,  from  0  to  4  years, 
is  uniformly  the  same ;  it  then  suddeidy  decreases  and  remains 
uniformly  the  same  as  far  as  the  observations  go,  or  for  20  years. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  rough  comi)arison,  I  have  taken  from 
Beatson's  Political  Index,  edited  by  Haydn,  the  ministries  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurers  since  1258 ;  dividing  them  into  four  period.-!, 
the  first  terminating  in  1509;  the  second  extending  from  1509  to 
IGGO  ;  the  third  from  the  llestoration,  1G60,  to  the  first  ministry 
after  tlie  Eevolution,  1GS9 ;  and  the  fourth  from  1GS9  to  1855,  when 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration  closed.  During  the  six  centuries, 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  was  one  of  the  highest  officers,  but  did  not 
always  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  other 
ministers,  as  tlie  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  does  in 
the  present  day.  Yet  the  result  of  the  returns  of  128  ministers,  who 
filled  the  office  from  1258  to  1GS9,*  does  not  difter  from  that  framed 
from  the  51  ministries  extending  from  1G89  to  1855. 

The  average  tenure  of  oflice,  in  the  two  periods,  was  3*29  years 
and  3'25  years.  As  the  dates  of  appointment  are  not  given  exactly, 
the  year  only  being  mentioned,  the  return,  particularly  for  the  first 
year,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Beatson  and  Haydn  may  have  com- 
mitted a  few  oversights.  And  I  have  framed  the  list  with  some  diffi- 
culty, eliminating  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  counting  the 
Lord  Keepers,  or  High  Treasurers,  every  time  they  took  ofiice.  The 
general  agreement  is  remarkable.  In  botli  series  the  tenure  of  office 
is  precarious  for  some  years,  and  then  grows  firmer ;  but,  in  looking 
through  the  list  since  the  Revolution,  it  will  be  seen  that,  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  the  short  ministries  were  generally 
held  by  men  who  had  not  the  capacity  for  the  office — mere  names 
put  forward  by  parties  or  by  the  Sovereign — while  those  who  had  a 
policy,  and  were  equal  to  the  task,  held  office  from  4  to  21  years. 
The  great  ministers  of  the  Tudor  period,  selected  with  deliberation  iu 
the  first  instance,  held  their  oflices  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives. 

III. — 21ie  Value  of  tlie  Stiiarics  of  He)'  3IaJestfs  Ilinisters  and  of 
Members  of  the  Government  having  scats  in  Parliament. 

In  considering  the  salaries  of  tlie  heads  of  the  Government,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  Members  of  Parliament ;  that 
they  generally  serve  in  Parliament  some  years  before  entering  office ; 

*  The  number  of  years  from  1 2  -S  to  1689  l.as  been  reduced  in  the  calculation  from 
431  to  121  for  the  disturbance  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.     Sec  Table  VII. 
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that  the  members  of  both  Houses  are  unpaid;  and  that  of  410  peer.-,'* 
and  G50  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  less  than  60  liokl  office 
or  enjoy  official  pensions  at  one  time.f  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
the  changes  which  have  so  frequently  occurred  ministers  have  moved 
from  office  to  office  ;  and  that  many  of  them  have  entered  and  quitted 
office  several  times. 

The  average  tenure  of  office  since  the  Eevolution  has  been  less 
than  3  years — for  the  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  IN'avy,  and  the  Secretaiy  at  "War  taken  collectivelv. 

The  rate  of  salary  in  the  higher  offices  is  now  5,000Z.  a  year ;  in 
the  lower  offices,  about  2,000Z.  a  year.  The  amount  of  salar^^  which 
each  minister  receives  ■^'ill  evidently  depend  on  the  time  he  remains 
in  office ;  and  its  value  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  will  vary  with  the 
age  at  which  the  office  is  attained. 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  the  facts — and  as  the  calculation  itself 
is  long — I  take  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  or  of  Eirst  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  type  of  the  whole  of  these  offices.  The  salary  of  the 
Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  5,000/.  a  j-ear.  The  salaries  in  the 
subordinate  offices,  and  in  the  high  offices  of  Seci'etaries  of  State  or 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  lie  often  fills  before  and  some- 
times after  being  Prime  Minister,  may  also  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the 
pay  for  the  political  services  of  his  life. 

The  value  of  the  salary  is  determined  by  treating  it  as  a  deferred 
temporary  annuity.  Li  this  way  it  is  found  that,  on  an  average,  the 
salary  of  tlie  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  equivalent  in  value  to  a 
life  annuity  of  338Z.,  commencing  at  the  age  21.  The  salaiy  which 
the  Eirst  Lord  receives  in  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  &c.,  after 
or  before  attaining  his  high  office,  is  equivalent  to  a  life  annnity  of 
309?. ;  the  salaries  in  the  lesser  offices  to  687.  The  salaries  which  the 
ministers  who  attain  the  rank  of  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  are  paid 
in  that  office,  and  in  the  other  principal  offices,  do  not  exceed  in  value 
a  life  annuity  of  715Z.,  commencing  at  the  age  21. 

I  will  now  state  briefly  how  this  value  is  obtained.  As  tliere  is 
but  one  office  of  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  impossible,  without 
extending  the  observations  over  the  past,  to  obtain  an  average  result. 
Exclusive  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,+  31  ministers  have  held  the 
office  of  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  forty-seven  times  in  the  158  years 
extending  from  1688  to  1840.  The  averasfe  term  of  the  47  adminis- 
trations was  3"36  years  (3^  years) ;  each  Eirst  Lord  filled  the  office 
on  an  average  4"64  years.  The  periods  of  the  life  of  each  of  33 
ministers  in  office,  whose  ages  can  be  ascertained,  were  entered  iu 
Tables.§ 

The  office  was  first  attained  on  an  average  at  the  age  of  40,  or 

*  Census,  1851 ;  of  453  peers  13  were  minors.    Vol.  i.,  Occup.  p.  ccclii. 

•f  In  March,  1857,  tlie  number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliamrnt 
iu  Lord  Pahiierston's  Government  was  55 — namely,  19  peers,  3G  members  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  ;  9  of  the  G4  in  office  were  not  in  Parliament. 

X  Lord  John  Russell  was  Prime  Minister  when  this  calculation  was  made. 

§  See  the  periods  of  a^e  in  office  for  these  ministers  beautifully  represented  ia  a 
statistical  dia2;rain  by  .lohn  Russell  Sowray,  Esq.     Saunders,  Publislicr. 
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25  years  after  tlie  nge  of  21.  Xow,  iu  life  aniiuities,  a  small  annual 
premium,  commenced  at  an  early  age,  will  provide  (that  is,  it  is 
equivalent  in  value  to)  a  deferred  annuity  of  considerable  amount. 
For  instance,  11.  a.  year,  from  the  age  of  21  to  46,  is  worth  as  much 
as  3/.  a  year  from  the  age  of  46  to  the  end  of  life.  Then]  the  salary 
is  not  for  the  whole  term  of  life.  It  is  what  is  teclmically  called  an 
intercepted  annuity. 

The  present  value  of  annuities  of  this  kind — granted  to  the  32 
ministers  whose  ages  are  known,  and  who  have  filled  the  oflBce  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  since  1688 — is  found  by  taking  the 
values  of  *P,+  5P^+,    ....  from  the  English  Life  Table  ;  x,x-\-\, 

x  +  2 being  the  ages  at  which  they  were  in  office;    s   the 

annual  salary;  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  values  by  32  x  D21.* 

Several  of  the  ministers  held  the  office  more  than  once ;  tlie 
table  comprises  the  salaries  for  the  whole  term  of  oflSce.  The 
interest  of  money  is  taken  at  3  per  cent.  Assuming  then  that 
a  person,  of  the  age  21,  and  certain,  if  he  live,  to  be  Prime 
Minister,  purchased  the  salaries,  and  made  3  per  cent,  by  his  invest- 
ment, the  salary  in  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
would  be  worth  only  7,432/.,  the  salaries  in  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Secretary  of  State,  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  6,803^.,  in  four  other  offices,  1,492Z.  The  value  of 
the  salary  of  the  32  ministers,  in  the  whole  of  their  offices,  at  the 
rate  as  explained  of  5,000?.  and  2,500Z.  a  year,  would  in  the  aggre- 
gate be  worth  only  15,726Z.,  or  nearly  3^^  (more  exactly,  3'44)  years' 
purchase  of  an  annuity  of  5,000Z. 

To  those  tuiaccustomed  to  these  inquiries — and,  therefore,  liable 
to  confound  5,000/.  a  year  commencing  at  an  advanced  period  of  life 
and  received  during  the  term  of  office  with  5,000?.  a  year  for  life 
fi'om  the  age  of  21,  or  5,000?.  a  year  in  perpetuity — it  may  be  useful 
to  state,  that  the  perpetuity  paid  quarterly,  is  worth  more  than  33 
3'ears'  purchase,  the  lite  annuity  from  the  age  21,  is  worth  21  years' 
purchase,  while  the  official  salary  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  age  of  21, 
worth  less  than  4  years'  purchase. 

.5,000?.  a  year  in  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  of  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  usual 
average  tenns,  with  the  addition  of  the  value  of  the  salary  in  the 
office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Secre- 
tary at  "War,  and  Paymaster  General,  is  of  the  same  value  as 
715?.  a  year  for  life,  commencing  at  the  age  21 ;  or  407?.  a  year  in 
perpetuity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  salary  of  a  successful  states- 
man is  now  inconsiderable.  And  if,  besides  the  uncertainty  of  suc- 
x;ess,  the  expenses  involved  in  the  duties  and  dignities  of  office — 
the  expenses  of  elections — and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of 
attendance  iu  Parliament — from  an  early  age,  are  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  salaries  bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
outlay. 

The  country  is  at  present,  I  contend,  served  for  less  than  the 

*  See  this  valuation  in  the  paper  on  the  Finance  of  liife  Insurance.     Registrar. 
General's  Twelfth  Report.     Appendix,  pp.  41 — 47. 
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average  earnings   of  persons  in    traJe  or  professions  b}'  the    First 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

No  English  ip.inister  has  recently  been  accused,  or  seriousl}'  sus- 
pected of  corruption  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  in  contracts, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  in  any  great 
financial  transaction.  No  English  minister  has  been  accused  of 
tampering  with  the  Funds,  or  the  Share  Market.  Tet  it  ma}^  ^Ycll 
be  a  question  whether  aflairs  of  the  same  magnitude  could  be  safely 
entrusted  to  any  body  of  men,  on  inadequate  salaries,  in  any  other 
country  than  England. 

IV. —  General  Discussion  oftJie  Question. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  calculations  are  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  recent  times. 
Sir  Robert  A\'^alpole  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  first  ministers 
who  embarked  in  political  life  as  a  merchant  embarks  in  a  specu- 
I'ltive  trade;  and  he  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  property  which 
in  that  day  was  considered  large.  His  buildings  and  purchases 
were  estimated  at  200,000/.,  his  pictures  at  40,000/. ;  he  and  his 
three  sons  held  pensions  of  14,900/.  a  year,*  Avith  the  Eangership 
of  Richmond  Park,  producing  several  thousands  more  per  annum ; 
and  on  retiring  from  office,  undismayed  by  his  enemies,  he  de- 
manded and,  after  two  years'  delay,  obtained  a  further  pension  of 
4,000/.  a  year.  The  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  first  William 
Pitt,  who  refused  either  to  draw  the  interest  of  the  large  public 
balances  in  his  hands,  or  to  profit  by  the  various  per-centages  on 
payments  Avhich  were  then  a  fertile  field  of  income.  He  begau 
])ublic  life  Vi'ith  a  small  ])atrimony  of  100/.  a  year.f  The  Duchess  of 
JNIarlborough  left  him  a  legacy  of  10,000/. ;  by  the  bequest  of  Sir 
W.  Pynseut,  he  inherited  a  country  house  and  nearly  3,000/.  a  year ; 
his  life-pension  was  3,000/.  a  year ;  but,  at  his  death.  Parliament  not 
only  voted  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  to  be  annexed  to  the  Earldom, 
but  20,000/.  to  discharge  "  the  debt  tvhich  Lord  Chnlham  left  behind 
himy  The  first  minister  Avho  lived  on  his  salarA^  without  perquisites, 
left  20,000/.  of  unliquidated  debt.  His  son,  William  Pitt,  entered 
office  early  in  life ;  he  was  the  principal  minister  for  20  years  ;  and, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  time,  had  7,400/.,  and  subsequently 
11,400/.  a  year.  He  was  unmarried  ;  his  habits  were  simple,  and  he 
had  less  taste  for  representation  than  his  illustrious  father ;  but  he 
was  incorruptible,  and  received  nothing  but  his  salary  from  the  public 
exchequer.  His  tradesmen  insured  his  life  to  cover  their  bills :  and 
the  second  William  Pitt  died  40,000/.  in  debt.J 

*  Lord  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  iii..  pp.  104 — fi. 

+  Chesterfield's  Characters;  see  works,  end  of  vol  iv.  See  also  History  of 
England  by  Lord  Mahon,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 

X  "  'I'hat  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  debt  is  no  wonder.  How  could  a  man  so  circum- 
stanced  find  time  to  look  into  his  affairs  ?  And  of  course  there  were  many  tliinn^s 
T  could  not  attend  to  ...  .  what  with  great  dinners,  and  one  thing  and  anotlier, 
it  was  itnpos.«ible  to  do  any  good." — Memoim  of  Lad//  Hester  Stanhope,  vol.  ii., 
]).  G9 — 70.  "Tiie  First  Minister  laboured  under  pecuniary  embarrassments,  resulting 
not  oidy  from  his  slender  patrimonial  fortune,  but  increased  by  a  want  of  private 
economy  ....  whose  wants  were  notoriously  so  jiressing,  that  lie  coulii  neither 
pay  the  ta,\ -gatherer,  nor  the  butcher,  when  they  came   to   his   dour,   and   whose 
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It  is  uiiiiecessaiy  to  pursue  this  painful  aualysis  further.  If 
Mr.  Pitt  ■was  embairasscd,  liis  succebsois  on  half  liis  salary,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  can  never  be  in  easy  circumstances  unless 
they  have  a  private  fortune.  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  the  Committee 
before  referred  to,  was  asked  this  question:  "  With  respect  to  the 
Avhole  of  those  [seventeen]  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  whom  your 
Lordship  has  now  enumerated,  icifh  the  exception  of  those  icho  had  large 
private  estates,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  theij  all  diedin  deht  /'''' 
"  Ilelieve"  he  replied,  "  that  to  he  tlie  case."  lie  added  with  great 
candour,  "  I  never  had  a  debt  in  my  life  till  I  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  I  have  now  paid  it  oft',  so  that  it  was  no  great  incum- 
brance to  me.  But  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  outlay  on  taking 
one  of  these  great  oftices,  unless  you  have  a  large  private  fortune."* 

Besides  tlic  ministers  of  the  Crown  actually  in  oftiee — who  are 
the  successful  adventm'ers,  there  is,  under  our  constitutional  system, 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  men  in  opposition,  always  expecting 
office:  and  although  they  work  in  committees,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  legislation,  in  the  present  day  they  rarely  enjoy  pensions ;  and 
they  derive  no  emoluments  from  their  seats,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
incur  considerable  expense  at  the  periodical  elections. 

The  conflict  of  parties  makes  the  possession  of  office  precarious 
to  an  extent,  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  professions. 
Charles  Fox  died  in  the  ministry ;  but  he  filled  important  posts 
only  for  short  terms,  in  17S2,  in  1783,  and  in  ISOG :  during  the 
whole  of  his  career  he  was  not  more  than  two  years  in  office. f 
Burke,  late  in  life,  got  a  pension.  Sheridan  Avas  still  less  fortunate 
in  his  political  life.  Mr.  Hume,  and  many  of  the  most  hard-working 
men  now  in  Parliament,  never  tasted  the  "  sweets  of  office." 

The  members  of  both  Houses  are  generally  wealthy,  but  the  fact 
that  tlie  legislators  themselves  are  still  withdrawn  by  the  privileges 
of  Pai'liament  from  the  equal  action  of  the  laws,  is  a  painful  proof 
that  some  of  them  require  the  protection  which  the  members  of  the 
professions  would  be  ashamed  to  hold  against  their  creditors. 

Upon  all  these  grounds  it  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  common 
belief,  political  services  are  not  exorbitantly  remunerated  in  England. 

Arguments  of  much  force,  however,  are  alleged  to  show  that 
British  statesmen  are  overpaid. 

The  ardent  competition,  it  is  held,  proves  that  the  pay  of  political 
service  in  England  is  too  high.  Gentlemen  are  found  ready  to  incur 
great  expenses  in  elections  to  enter  Parliament.     The  work  can  also, 

ordinary  recourse  for  getting  rid  of  his  coachmaker's  importunities  was  by  ordering  a 

new  carriage Neither  women,  nor  play,  nor  the  allurements  of  the  turf,  nor 

the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  nor  pleasure,  under  any 
form,  interfered  with  his  official  duties.  Wine,  which  his  constitution  demanded  as 
a  stimulus,  rarely  led  him  into  any  excess;  and  the  companions  of  his  convivial 
hours  were  not  numerous." — Wraxall,  PontJiumoiis  Memoirs  (1/84,  1788),  vol.  i., 
p.  C5;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  5 — 6. 

*  Evidence  on  Official  Salaries,  1S50,  qu.  1254  and  1228. 

-j-  Under  a.d.  1785,  Wraxall  writes  :  "  Fox  possessed  no  funds  whatsoever,  and 
scarcely  could  raise  money  sufficient  for  his  personal  subsistence." — P.  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  238.  If  Fox  had  not  dissipated  a  fortune  in  play  and  in  other  ways, 
lie  must  have  lost  it  in  his  political  career.  In  his  speech  on  the  Westminster 
Scrutiny,  he  said:  "  My  own  last  shilling  may  soon  be  got  at — for  I  am  poor. 
Yet,  in  "such  a  cause,  1  will  lay  down  my  last  shilling." — p.  244. 
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it  is  urged,  be  as  well  done  by  ministers  on  low  salaries.  In  this 
wealthy  community  men  of  independent  fortunes,  too,  abound  who 
are  willing  to  govern  the  country  gratis.  The  Government  of  other 
countries  is  efficiently  conducted  by  ministers  on  lower  salaries  ;  and 
notably  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  ministers  on  salaries  not 
exceeding  1,614Z.  a  year.  The  President  of  the  Great  Republic  is 
paid  only  5,137Z.*  a  year;  and  his  oflSce  is  held  for  nearly  as  short  a 
term  as  the  office  of  the  First  Minister  in  England. f 

Upon  other  grounds  it  is  contended  that  the  salaries  of  ministers 
are  inadequate.  The  value  of  the  salary,  taking  all  the  elements  into 
account,  is,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  not  considerable.  Tlie  pay  of 
an  aspirant  to  office  is  luicertain,  remote,  precarious.  The  greatest 
and  most  successful  ministers  have  died  in  debt;  their  indebiedness 
lias  exercised  a  bad  effect  upon  their  own  minds :  it  has,  besides, 
been  an  example  attended  with  many  pernicious  consequences  to 
all  classes  of  a  country  where  credit  is  of  vital  importance. J  The 
present  scale  of  salaries  was  fixed  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  those 
days.  The  wealth,  the  foreign  possessions,  and  the  business  of  the 
empire,  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population.  The 
interests  of  the  country  at  stake  in  the  bands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  are  immense,  incalculable.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  received 
for  his  services  annuities  of  4,000/.  a  year  for  three  lives,  and  700,000?. 
This  sum  looks  vast.  But  it  is  computed  that  the  victory  of  Waterloo 
cost  the  country  a  hundred  millions  sterling ;  and  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  if  any  other  man  had  had  the  command,  the  array 
of  the  allies  might  not  have  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  which,  at  a  mode- 
rate estimate,  would  have  cost  the  country  another  hundred  millions 
of  treasure,  besides  blood  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  honor.  His 
services  then  were  cheaply  bought  for  700,000/.  and  the  annuities. § 
The  expense  of  the  Kussian  war  was  little  less  than  eighty  millions. 
Now  is  it  not  evident,  we  are  asked,  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
tlie  salaries  of  the  ministers  who  direct  the  internal  and  external 
policy  of  the  country, — her  wars,  peaces,  and  civil  progress, — should 

*  It  is  assumed  here  that  one  dollar  is  =  0'205479/. — See  Laurie's  E.xchange 
Tables,  p,  xvii. 

t  The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  25,000  dollars;  The 
salary  of  the  Vire-President  and  of  each  of  the  five  Secretaries  of  State  is  8,000 
dollars  ;  of  the  Postmaster,  8,000  dollars.  The  salary  of  the  Attorney  General  is 
also  8,000  dollirs.  Since  l7Bi9,fou7-feen  Presidents  have  held  office;  5  for  8  years; 
ti  for  4  years;  1  for  3  years;  1  for  1  year;  and  1  for  less  than  a  year:  or  4'86  years 
on  an  avcnij;e.  In  England,  fhirh/-nine  Ministers  held  office  ol  times  in  16G  years, 
or  each  Mmisier  filled  tlie  office  4  "20  years  on  an  average. 

J  A  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  distribution  is  a  charge  to  cover  bad  debts. 
Compared  with  this  charge,  in  the  west-end  of  London,  the  "  war  ninepence"  sinks 
into  insignificance.  Nothing  would  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  country  more  than  a 
system  of  cash  payn.i^tits,  or  short  credits  :  they  have  the  effect  of  good  roads  for 
transit;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  encourage  such  a  system  than  the  example 
of  the  leading  men  at  tlie  head  of  public  afl'airs.  Iler  jNIajesty  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  sets  a  bright  example  to  her  subjects  of  all  ranks. 

§  In  South  Staflordshire,  T  was  recently  informed  that  a  collier,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  has  acrpured  1,000,000/.  by  his  successful  industry.  He  is  the 
representative  of  a  band  of  men  who,  in  their  way,  are  also  heroes;  for  they  have 
jl  ;ce(l  England  at  the  head  of  the  mineral  industry  of  tlie  world. 
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have  i\'f(riMu-o  mainly  to  tlie  efficiency  of  the  men.  ai.d  not  to  the 
matt(^r  of  a  tew  thousands  more  or  less  in  their  pay  F  On  sliL^ht  dif- 
ferences in  their  skill,  industry,  and  courage,  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country  depend ;  while  their  salaries  must  always  be  a  small 
fractional  rate  on  the  national  income. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  a 
low  scale  of  pay  for  political  services.  The  salaries  of  clerks  and  of 
the  subordinate  officers  in  America  are,  as  De  Tocqueville  remarks, 
higher  than  in  Europe.  The  great  state  officers  alone  are  paid  com- 
paratively low  salaries,  and  that  is  attended  with  evils  which  are  as 
evident  to  judicious  Americans  as  they  are  to  European  travellei's. 
"  1  was  frequently  reminded,"  says  Miss  jMartineau,  "by  friends,  of 
■what  is  undoubtedly  very  true,  the  great  perils  of  office  in  the  United 

States,  as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  honesty  in  officials 

It  is  ruin  to  a  professional  man  without  fortune  to  enter  public  life 

for  a  time,  and  then  be  driven  back  into  private  life Let 

the  attention  of  the  people  be  drawn  towards  the  scdaries  of  office,  that 
they  may  discover  whether  they  are  too  low,  and  whether  the  rewards 
of  office  are  kept  low  by  the  deinocratic  party,  for  the  sake  of  putting 
in  what  their  opponents  call  '■adventurers,^  or  by  the  aristocratic,  Vs'ith. 
the  hope  of  offices  being  engrossed  hy  the  men  of  private  fortune.''''* 

De  Tocqueville  is  addicted  too  much  to  philosophizing,  but  in  its 
general  tenor,  the  following  passage  is  supported  by  irrecusable 
evidence.  He  here  touches  the  weak  side  of  a  democracy. — "  Chez 
les  peuples  oii  le  principe  de  I'election  s'etend  a  tout,  il  n'y  a  pas,  a 
proprement  parler,  de  carriere  puhlique.  Les  hommes  n'arrivent  en 
quelque  sorte  aux  fonctions  que  par  hazard,  et  ils  n'ont  aucune  assu- 
rance de  s'y  maintenir.  Cela  est  vrai  surtout  lorsque  les  elections 
sont  annuelles.  11  en  resulte  que  dans  les  temps  de  calme,  les  fonc- 
tions politiques  offrent  pen  d'appata  I'ambition.  Aux  Etats-Unis,  ce 
sont  les  gens  moderes  dans  leurs  desirs,  qui  s'engagent  au  milieu  des 
detours  de  la  politique.  Les  gkands  talents,  et  les  grandes 
PASSIONS,  s'kcartent  en  general  jjtj  pouvoir,  akin  de  pour- 
suiVRE  LA  richesse  ;  et  il  arrive  souvent  qu'on  ne  se  charge  de 
diriger  la  fortune  de  I'Etat  que  quaud  on  se  sent  pen  capable  de  con- 
duire  ses  propres  affaires. 

"  C'est  a  ces  caue.es,  autant  qu'au  mauvais  choix  de  la  deinocratie, 
qu'il  faut  attribuer  le  grand  nomhre  d'hommes  vulgaires  qui  occupent 
les  fonctions  publiqnes.  Aux  Etats-Unis,  je  ne  sais,  si  le  peuple 
choisirait  les  hommes  superieurs  qui  brigueraient  ses  suffrages;  mais 
il  est  certain  que  ceux-ci  ne  les  briguent  pas."t 

The  Americans  are  a  political  people ;  and  when  they  find  the 
machine  of  government  going  wrong,  they  in  the  end,  after  the  usual 
party  discussions,  set  it  right. ;J;     The  salaries  of  the  principal  minis- 

*  Society  in  Amerioa,  vol.  i..  p.  1-1,"). 

t  De  la  Demdcratie  en  Amurique,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  156 — 7. 

+  Mr.  Huchanan,  the  new  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  observes:  "  Next 
in  iiiiportar.ee  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  tlie  Union  is  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  Government  free  from  the  taint  or  even  tlie  sus])!cion  of  cornijition. 
Public  virtue  is  tlie  vital  spirit  of  republics,  and  hiirtory  proves  tliat  when  this  has 
decayed,  and  the  love  of  money  has  usurped  its  [)la:'c,  aliliough  tlie  forms  of  free 
governmtnt  may  rsiiiuin  for  a  season,  the  substance  has  dej-arlcd  for  ever." — Times, 
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ters  liavebeeu  raised,  since  De  Tocqueville  wrote,  from  6,000  to  8,000 
dollars  a  year;  that  is  an  increase  of  oae-thii-d  part.*  The  pay  of 
members  of  Congress  in  the  last  session  was  raised  from  eight  dollars, 
nearly  11.  Vis.  IQd.  a  day,  while  Congress  sits,  to  8,000  dollars,  that 
is,  to  G16/.  a  year,  besides  travelling  expenses. t  When  Congress  sits 
six  months,  this  is  3/.  7^.  dd.  a  day  ;  in  short  sessions  of  three  months, 
it  is  about  G?.  \^s.  a  day. J  Travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Con- 
gress remain  at  the  rate  of  2Qd.  a  mile,  which  leaves  a  large  surplus  on 
the  railway  lines.  The  303, — namely,  62  senators,  23^  represen- 
tatives, and  7  delegates,  are  paid  at  these  rates.  The  "appropriations" 
for  the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  were  nearly  183,000Z.  in  1855-56, 
and  292,900/.  in  1856-57;  the  expenditure  on  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments,  including  printing,  under  the  head  of  civil  list, 
was  812,000/.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  salaries  of  the  American 
IMinisters  did  exceed,  and  now  equal  the  salary  of  their  Attorney- 
General.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ministers  in  tbe  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  England  only  get  138,715Z.  a  year. 


The  conflicting  arguments  are  not  of  equal  force,  but  they 
leave  us  practically  in  the  dark  in  any  attempt  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  at  the  rate  most  advantageous  to  the 
country.     We  advert,  therefore,  to  other  considerations. 

The  two  great  councils  of  the  nation  must  always  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  all  the  great  classes  of  society.  Landed  proprietors,  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers,  monied  men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers, 
medical  men,  officers  of  the  army,  officers  of  the  navy,  engineers,  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  represent,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  opinions  of  the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  matters  with  which  legislation  deals.  But  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  are  now  so  extensive  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  cur- 
sory incidental  way ;  and  men  to  be  efficient  ministers  must  devote 
the  whole  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  public  affiiirs,  not  only  in 
office,  but  incessantly,  from  the  day  they  enter  Parliament.  How 
otherwise  can  they  know  the  vast  power  of  England  ;  the  condition  of 
its  population  ;  the  extent  of  its  capital ;  its  multitudinous  industry  ; 
its  manufactures ;  its  commerce,  overspreading  oceans,  and  embracing 
islands  and  continents  in  its  operations  ?  How  can  they  acquire 
official  aptitude  ?  How  can  they  teach  us  the  way  to  improve  the  public 
health;  to  treat  pauperism;  to  deal  with  criminals ;  to  make  justice 
accessible;  to  educate  the  unlearned;  to  advance  religion,  morality, 
the  arts,  and  the  sciences ;  to  organize  the  defences  of  these  islands ; 
to  make  our  army  and  navy  healthy  and  efficient  ?  How-  can  they 
become  familiar  with  political  men,  power,  opinion  ?     How  can  they 

*  The  pay  in  tlie  diplomatic  service  was  raised  in  the  satne  session.  See 
Abstracts  of  Public  Laws  in  tiie  American  Almanac-k  for  1857,  p.  147,  140.  The 
Act  to  regulate  the  compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  is  chap.  23,  first  Session 
of  34th  Congress. 

t  The  House  of  Rejiresentalivcs  is  elected  for  the  term  of  two  year,->,  and  the 
compensation  of  each  member  is  0,000  dollars  for  each  Congress. 

X  A  deduction  is  made  from  the  pay  for  every  day's  absence,  unless  tlie  member 
assigns  as  the  cause  the  illness  of  himself  or  of  a  member  of  his  family.  There  is  a 
charge,  apparently  small,  fjr  books, 
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become  acquainted  witli  the  state  of  our  distant  colonies,  and  of  their 
relations  to  the  parent  state  ?  How  can  they  gauge  the  strength  of 
the  other  powers  of  the  world?  How  can  they  ascertain  the  relations 
of  those  powers  to  each  other,  and  their  affection  or  enmity  to 
England  ?  How  can  they  venture  to  lead  the  nation  into  war,  or  out 
of  war  ? 

Economic  science,  statistics,  mathematics,  geography,  history, 
eloquence,  wisdom,  must  all  be  at  the  command  of  the  ministers  who 
guide  in  council,  and  direct  in  action  this  free  state. 

The  great  proprietors  of  the  country  will  always  worthily  fill  a 
certain  number  of  the  political  offices  under  the  Crown,  and  in  the 
present  ago  great  ministers  have  sprung  from  their  ranks.  Patriotism, 
ambition,  and  a  thirst  for  that  undying  fame  which  a  free  people  can 
confer,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  motives,  have  animated  them  in 
their  arduous  career.  Tet  these  cases  have  been  rai-e.  Great  ministers 
have  chiefly  come  from  the  classes  which  fill  the  libei-al  professions.* 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  must  have,  besides  the  representatives 
of  the  property,  the  common  political  sense  and  the  local  interests 
of  all  classes,  a  large  body  of  men  who  labour  in  politics  as  hard  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  labour 
in  their  several  vocatioiis.  Their  studies  must  all  have  politics 
for  their  supreme  object ;  on  their  success  in  this  field  fame,  fortune, 
and  life  must  continually  depend.  England  has  always  had  such 
men  in  its  service ;  you  can  trace  them  through  a  long  series  of 
churchmen,  from  lianfranc  to  Wolsey ;  you  can  follow  them  from 
Burleigh  to  Chatham  ;  from  Pitt  and  Fox  to  Huskisson  and  Canning. 
They  are  indispensable,  and  can  never  be  safely  superseded. 

JPolitics  is  a  profession  which  demands  all  tlie  time  and  all  the 
energies  of  a  class  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country;  and  these 
men  should  be  as  well  paid  for  tlieir  services  as  their  contemporaries 
in  the  other  professions. 

The  country  does  not  want  mere  money-making  ministers,  who 
will  starve  the  establishments,  and  expend  nothing  on  great  national 
objects ;  still  less  does  it  want  in  the  administration  of  its  finances, 
spendthrifts  to  plunge  it  into  debt,  who  have  no  just  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  property.  Walpole  not  only  let  iceU  but  ill  alone,t  and 
the  country  made  no  sensible  progress  under  his  sterile  administration ; 
still  he  not  only  built  up  his  own  fortune,  but  administered  the  national 
finances  so  economically  that  he  reduced  the  debt  from  52  down  to 
48  millions  in  1739.     The  country  has  made  immense  progress  undiT 

*  "  I  wholl}'  disapprove,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  debate  oa  Mr.  Pitt's  Reform 
Bill,  "  the  idea  of  limiting  parliamentary  seats  to  men  of  ample  fortunes,  or  of 
eminence  in  tlieir  professions.  The  history  of  this  country  proves  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  from  individuals  in  affluent  circumstances,  the  vigilance,  energy,  and 
exertion,  without  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  lose  its  greatest  force  ami 
weight.  Human  nature  is  too  jirone  to  indulgence  ;  and  the  most  meritorious 
services  have  always  been  perfonnel  by  persons  in  a  condition  of  life  removed  from 
opulence."  "  The  truth  of  these  remarks,"  says  Wraxall,  "  forcibly  exemplified  in 
liis  own  person,  and  in  that  of  Pitt,  unquestionably  made  a  deep  impression." — 
Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  oivn  time,  by  Sir  N.  [V.  Wraxall,  Bart.,  vol.  i  , 
))p.  294—5. 

+  His  maxim,  Quieta  nun  luovcre,  is  a  corrupt  version  of  the  sound  English 
proverb:   Let  wv.i.i,  alone. 
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liis  successors ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  wKo  cared  so  little  for  money,*  ran  the 
country  deeply  into  debt.  He  borrowed  money  upon  the  principle 
which  none  but  the  most  improvident  adopt,  giving,  in  exchange  for 
179  millions  of  money,  securities  for  272  millions — "il.  of  stock  for  11. 
of  money — in  the  nine  years  from  1793  to  1802. 

Eight  hundred  millions  of  the  debt  which  has  accumulated  may  be 
paid  off,  by  reversing  the  process  under  which  it  was  contracted ;  and 
this  should  be  done,  for  a  wealthy  nation  in  debt  is  iu  an  abnormal 
state ;  but  it  will  probably  not  be  attempted  until  statesmen  are  paid 
such  salaries  as  enable  prudent  men  in  the  professions  to  live  out  of 
debt. 

By  what  standard  can  the  salaries  be  regulated  ?  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  salary  should  include  tlie  whole  pay  of  the 
minister;  nob  only  is  he  bound  to  forego  the  pcr-centages,  fees,  bribes, 
and  speculations  of  former  days,  but  to  administer  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  solely  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The 
country  will  no  longer  allow  a  minister  to  be  paid  indirectly,  by  ap- 
]ioiuting  incompetent  generals,  admirals,  bisliops,  judges,  governors 
of  colonies,  or  civil  servants.  Such  appointments,  unsold,  cannot  be 
profitable  to  him  :  they  are  ruinous  to  the  country. 

It  will  be  admitted  also  that  the  salary  should  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  circumstances  of  society.  The  standard  of  admeasurement 
must  be  sought  in  England.  The  ministers  should  be  the  first  men  of 
their  class :  shall  we  then  look  to  the  incomes  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  under  Schedule  A,  or  to  the  great  mercantile  incomes 
under  Schedule  D  ?  f  The  latter  incomes  are  derived  to  a  large 
extent  from  invested  capital,  and  neither  the  rents  of  land  nor  the 
profits  of  capital  afford  any  analogy  to  the  salaries  of  ministers.  The 
annual  incomes  from  tbose  sources  range  from  a  few  pounds  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  ;  they  will  not,  therefore,  serve  as  any 
guide,  for  it  is  false  reasoning  to  infer,  because  a  minister  of  the 
crown  necessarily  lives  in  society  with  wealthy  men,  that  therefore 
his  salary  should  be  regulated  by  their  highest  incomes. 

It   is   evident,  that   the   natural    standaed   of  the  salaeies 

*  "  His  magnanimous  contempt  for  money,  exemplified  in  giving  the  clerkship 
of  the  Pells  to  Colonel  BarrS,  ....  extorted  universal  applause'' .' — Wraxall, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  5 — G. 

t  Under  .Schedule  D,  1307  persons  are  returned  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
incomes  of  .'),000/.  and  upwards;  namely,  802  on  incomes  of  .5,000/.  and  under 
10,000/.;  404  on  incomes  of  10,000/.  and  under  50,000/.;  41  on  income,?  of 
50,000/.  a  year  and  upwards.  Many  in  this  class  on  lower  incomes  also  enjoy 
large  additional  incomes  under  the  other  schedules.  The  incomes  from  the  mining 
industry  of  the  country,  and  from  the  railways,  are  not  returned  under  Schedule  D. 
Tlie  number  of  persons  on  incomes  of  5,000/.  a  year  and  upwards,  under  Schedule 
K,  were  ()4. — See  Mr.  Moffatt's  P.  Return,  No.  '^\^,  June  27,  1856.  The  numbers 
having  sucli  incomes  under  Scliedules  A,  B,  C,  either  separately,  or  in  the  aggregate, 
under  all  the  schedules  is  unknown.  But  from  a  comparison  of  a  return  of  the 
first  Income  Tax,  which  was  differently  assessed,  with  the  returns  of  1847, t  I  have 
made  an  estimate,  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  above  return.  According 
to  this  estimate  not  less  than  4,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  enjoy  incomes 


+  See  Evidence  before  Income  Tax  Committee  of  W.  Farr,  and  Returns  iu  the 
Appendix  to  Evidence. 
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OF  THE  PRIN-CIPAL  MINISTERS  OF  A  COrj^TEY  is  Supplied  Ixj  tlie 
INCOME    of  the    HIGHEST    CLASSES    OF    PROFESSIONAL    MEN    IN    TUAT 

COUNTRY.  Offer  young  men  the  same  pecuniary  advantages  in 
a  political  career  as  open  before  them  in  the  liberal  professions,  and 
you  command  for  the  public  service,  which  has  paramount  claims  on 
every  generous  mind,  the  highest  talent,  of  the  kind  you  require,  in 
these  islands. 

But  wliat  are  the  incomes  of  professional  men  ? — how  are  they  to 
be  ascertained  ?  I  have  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  incomes 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  but 
the  state  of  my  information  only  justifies  me  in  saying,  that,  although 
the  incomes  approach,  they  are  not  now  equal  to  the  incomes  in  the 
other  learned  professions.* 

I  have  here  also  a  statement  of  the  incomes  of  twenty-four  of 
the  heads  of  the  church,  ranging  from  4,200Z.  to  15,000Z.  a  year;  but 
for  various  reasons  I  do  not  refer  to  them  further,  although  the  state- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 

We  find  all  that  is  required  in  an  authentic  return  of  the  incomes 
of  the  leading  barristers  and  judges  of  the  land  (Table  X).  The 
return  on  the  table  was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  result  of  the  "  fullest  investigation  and  inquiry,"  by 
the  Attorney-General  in  1850.  I  understand  that  the  state  of  the 
incomes  of  the  bar  is,  on  the  whole,  not  very  different  in  the  present 
day. 

The  fees  of  barristers  are  determined,  as  you  know,  in  the  open 
market. 

Before  referring  to  the  amounts,  I  must  invite  your  attention  to 
the  tenure  upon  which  the  great  incomes  at  the  bar  are  enjoyed. 
They  are  attained  generally  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  they  are 

of  5,000/.  a  year  and  upwards.  If  we  graduate  the  numbers  by  the  returns  under 
Schedule  D,  129  persons  enjoy  incomes  of  50^000/.  a  year  and  upwards;  1465  have 
incomes  of  10,000/.  and  under  50,000/.  ;  and  2,406  persons  have  incomes  of  5,000/. 
and  under  10,000/.  a  year.  I  make  the  persons  on  incomes  of  5,000/.  a  year  in 
Great  Britain  3,486  in  the  year  1847  ;  I  add  1^49  to  bring  down  tlie  return  to  the 
year  18-5  7,  and  add  further  192  for  Ireland  ;  making  in  the  aggregate  4,027. 

*  The  exact  facts  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  personal  return,  which  might 
probably  have  been  filled  up  confidentially.  But  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  course.  Many  of  the  best  informed  agree  on  the  names  of  about 
ten  men  in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  who  it  is  believed  are  making  5,000/. 
a  year  and  upwards.  A  high  authority  writes  :  "  I  very  much  doubt  there  being  at 
the  present  time  as  many  as  twenty  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London  receiving 
5,000/.  each  annually,  though  probably  the  number  is  not  very  much  less." 
Respecting  the  incomes  of  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Dr.  Warren,  who  hated  "  morning  business," 
made  in  one  year  a  little  more  than  8,000/.  ;  Baillie,  in  1813  or  1814,  made  11,300/. 
"  Sir  Henry  llalford's  jirofessional  receipts  were  all  made  up  from  the  time  he 
commenced  practice  to  the  day  of  his  death.  They  amounted,  we  believe,  to  some- 
thing more  than  230,000/.,  and  averaged  6,000/.  a  year  for  the  whole  of  the  30 
years  he  was  in  practice.  Dr.  Chambers's  income  was  9,000/.  in  1837;  and 
ranged  from  7,000/.  to  9,000/.  during  the  thirteen  years  1836-48."— Zance/, 
May  25,  1850.  The  author  of  the  biography  of  Dr.  Chambers  appears  to  have 
had  access  to  good  information.  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  durins;  many  years 
the  average  professional  income  of  the  most  eminent  surgeon  now  living  was  more 
than  10,000/.  annually.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  said,  had  an  income  in  one  year, 
of  23,000/. ;  but  doubt  is  entertained  whether  the  wliole  income  was  derived  from 
his  profession. 
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dependent  on  the  liealth,  sldll,  and  industry  of  the  barrister;  but,  by 
the  time  his  capacity  for  excessive  toil  declines,  the  bench  is  ready  to 
receive  the  judge;  and  whenever  the  powers  of  the  judge  fail,  he  can 
retire  on  a  libei"al  pension  of  3,50UZ.  or  5,000Z.  a  year.  How  much 
more  precarious  are  the  incomes  of  political  men!  After  the  most 
arduous  services  they  can  find  no  softer  resting  place  than  the  vaults 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  They  may  enter  office,  but  their  income  is 
never  secure,  as  it  is  contingent  on  changes  of  opinion  as  much  as  on 
their  health,  skill,  integrity,  or  industry  ;  and  upon  leaving  office  they 
are  entitled  to  pensions  ranging  only  from  1,000?.  to  2,000Z.  a  year, 
under  such  extraordinary  conditions  that  only  two  statesmen  now 
living  enjoy  pensions  under  the  Superannuation  Act.* 

But  if  the  tenure  of  the  income  were  the  same,  the  amount  of  the 
income  is  very  different.  The  incomes  of  21  barristers  ranged  from 
5,000/.  to  20,000/.;  of  24.  judges  from  4,800/.  to  8,000/.;  of  the  2fi 
ministers  from  2,000/.  to  5,'000/. 

The  salaries  which  will  induce  leading  men  to  leave  the  bar,  and 
to  accept  judicial  offices,  can  be  readily  ascertained;  and  as  the  tenure 
of  income  is  more  secure,  the  income  of  a  judge  should  never  exceed 
the  highest  incomes  at  the  bar.  Hence,  as  the  incomes  of  the  leaders 
at  the  Irish  bar  do  not  exceed  4,000/.  a  year,t  the  salaries  of  the  Irish 
judges  should  not  exceed  that  sum  ;  and  a  small  independent  kingdom, 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  Ireland,  should  not  pay  its  principal 
ministers  more  than  4,000/.  a  year.  If  the  leaders  at  the  bar  in  the 
United  States  become  judges,  while  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  is  paid  1,336/.,  and  the  Attorney-General  is  paid  1,644/.  a  year,  J 
it  follows  that  the  salary  of  their  principal  ministers  is  as  high  as  it 
should  be,  according  to  the  standard  of  pay  for  the  highest  class  of 
services  in  the  United  States.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  salaries 
of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  now  below  the  natural 
standard  in  England. 

It  has  been  at  various  times  proposed  to  pay  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  English  prac- 
tice, which  is  still  maintained  in  the  United  States  ;  §  but  it  seems  to 
follow,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  consists 
essentially  of  a  great  majority  of  large  landowners,  merchants,  manu- 

*  See  the  Superannuation  Act,  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  cap.  24,  Sir  George  Clerk 
has  1,200,  Lord  Glenelg  has  2,000  a-year  under  this  Act. 

t  Mr.  Keoih,  in  his  evidence,  stated  the  incomes  of  6  leading  barristers  in 
Ireland  at  4,000/.,  and  8  at  2,000/.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  talked  tliis  matter  over 
with  other  members  of  the  bar,  from  time  to  time,  and  that  was  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  came." — Evidence  on  Official  Salaries  (2841).  Upon  what  ground  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland  is  paid  8,000/.  a  year  is  not  evident. 

X  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
G,500  dollars;  the  salary  of  each  of  the  Associate  Justices  is  6,000  dollars;  the 
Attorney-General,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  precarious,  8,000  dollars,  and  the  right, 
I  presume,  to  continue  in  private  jiractice.  It  is  evident  that,  like  tlie  rent  of  land, 
the  price  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  varies  in  England  and  in  America.  I  am 
informed  tliat,  on  account  of  the  low  salaries,  the  leading  lawyers  of  America  do  not 
become  judges. 

§  Tlie  jiiiy  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  now  in  office  is 
1.38,715/.;  if  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  paid  at  the  sanu^ 
rate  as  members  of  Congress,  they  wovild  receive  nearly  1,050,429/.  a  year  for  their 
services. — See  American  Almanack,  1857,  p.  140. 
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facturers,  and  men  in  the  active  practice  of  professions,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  pay  the  whole  of  its  G50  members  for  the  discharge  of 
ordinary  parliamentary  duties :  they  should  be  spared,  however,  all 
the  expenses  of  elections. 

It  only  remains,  then,  to  regulate  ofTiclal  salaries.  The  precarious 
tenure  of  office  is  inevitable,  but  its  evils  may  be  mitigated  by  pro- 
tracting the  enjoyment  of  pay. 

Many  salutary  results  would  flow  from  a  modification  of  the 
Superannuation  Act;  so  that,  including  the  ministers  in  office,  and 
ex-ministers,  eighty  or  a  hundred  of  the  working  political  men  in  the 
Legislature,  should  enjoy  either  half-pay  or  salaries,  never,  in  the 
highest  offices,  exceeding  the  amount  which  the  country  may  find  it 
necessary  to  give,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  the  Judges. 

A  career  would  then  be  opened  to  able  men,  who  Avould  be  ade- 
quately paid  for  their  services  iu  the  noblest  of  all  the  pi-ofessions; 
and  penury  would  offer  no  incitement  to  fiictious  opposition,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of 
their  prejudices,  or  to  almost  at  times  tacit  alliances  with  the  enemies 
of  England :  who  having  given  much  requires  much,  and  listens 
willingly  to  harsh  truths,  but  cannot  live  Avithout  the  loyal  afiection 
of  her  children. 

The  system  of  pay  out  of  office  for  public  services  is  in  operation 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Brougham  has  5,000/.  a  year ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  has  5,000Z.  a  year ;  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  5,000/.  a  year ; 
and  Lord  Weusleydale  has  3,500/.  a  year,  under  the  title  of  pension: 
but  so  well  are  the  incomes  earned,  by  the  actual  service  of  these 
distinguished  men,  that  they  might  more  properly  be  called  salaries. 
The  calm  wisdom  with  which  the  Ex-Chancellors  discuss  the  greatest 
public  questions  is  wonderful ;  and  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with 
the  natural  excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  no  ex- 
minister  receives  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  labours  of  his 
political  life.  If  the  precarious  state  of  the  incomes  of  other  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  besides  Lord  Chancellors,  were  met  by  a  modification 
of  a  clause  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  the  effect  in  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  but  be  as  salutary  as  the  system  of  pensions  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Eor  better  pay  the  country  could  get  better  work.  Statesmen  of 
genius  existed  in  the  age  of  profusion,  and  they  will  spring  up  con- 
tinually under  a  system  of  parsimony ;  for  genius,  like  the  rose  of 
prophecy,  will  blossom  in  the  desert,  as  it  sometimes,  also,  graces  the 
hereditary  peerage.  But  the  political  education  of  the  people  of 
England  is  now  far  advanced;  knowledge  is  widely  diff"used;  our 
public  writers  are  well  versed  in  the  various  branches  of  economic 
science;  the  civil  service  has  latterly  made  rapid  progress;  and  at 
the  bidding  of  public  opinion,  candidates  for  places  held  during 
good  behaviour,  now  undergo  examinations,  some  of  which,  on  the 
competitive  system,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  examinations  for 
degrees  in  the  open  pi'ofessions.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  assume, 
that  the  few  able  political  men  existing  should  by  some  means  be 
largely  reinforced,  so  as  to  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
iu  the  administrative  machinei-y,  and  to  secure  tho  highest  degree 
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of  ability  in  the  principal  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ?  And  in  what 
way  is  this  so  likely  to  be  accomplished  as  by  making  the  prizes  in 
political,  as  valuable  as  the  prizes  in  professional  life  ? 

It  has  indeed  been  proposed,  that  candidates  for  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment should,  preliminarily  to  the  rude  questionings  on  the  hustings, 
pass  through  another  ordeal,  of  a  more  refined  character,  on  the 
ground,  I  presume,  that  the.Electors  as  well  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, require  assistance  in  rejectiug  unqualified  candidates;  but  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  that  make  us  repudiate  the  proposal  to  pay 
members  should  lead  the  country  to  reject  this  scheme  for  examining 
candidates  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  con- 
sists of  many  eminent  men  whose  time  is  occupied  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates,  in  commerce,  or  in  professions ;  politics 
is  only  an  incidental  pursuit ;  and  they  would  never  submit  to  any 
such  test  as  could  determine,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  amount  of  their  financial,  political,  economical,  sta- 
tistical, legislative,  or  general  knowledge.  If,  however,  the  universi- 
ties would  institute  courses  of  lectures  on  economic  science,  in  the 
most  extended  sense,  including  politics  as  it  was  understood  by  Aris- 
totle, and  statistics ;  and  if  they  would  further  grant  degrees  in  this 
science,  it  is  probable  that  every  young  man  who  intended  to  devote 
himself  earnestly  to  the  political  service  of  his  country,  either  as  a  peer 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  take  out  such  a  degree,  for  the 
same  reason  that  degrees  are  taken  out  by  the  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions ;  and  this  would  tend  to  advance  the  most  important  of  all 
sciences — the  science  of  government — which  does  not  now  keep 
pace  with  the  physical  sciences. 

The  facts  in  the  tables,  which  I  now  submit  to  the  Society,  w'ill, 
I  hope,  furnish  some  useful  information,  and  tend  to  dispel  some 
popular  prejudices. 

This  country  is  now  happy  in  its  sovereign,  happy  in  its  senate, 
which  never  contained  a  greater  number  of  men  in  various  ways  emi- 
nent, and  happy  also  in  the  possession  of  a  great  body  of  political 
men,  who,  however,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  have  a  pre- 
carious career  before  them,  but  may  be  placed  on  as  firm  a  footing 
as  the  members  of  the  open  professions,  and  as  the  Lord  Chancellors, 
by  the  modification  of  a  clause  in  the  Superannuation  Act.  The 
effect  of  such  a  modification  would  be  to  reinforce  the  highest  order 
of  political  servants  of  the  Crow^n,  and  to  raise  the  character  of 
that  Assembly,  which  every  friend  to  freedom  in  the  world  desires 
to  see  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day ;  for  it 
stands  almost  alone  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  popular 
legislative  bodies. 
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Taiu.k  T. —  The  64  Ministers  and  other  Members  of  the  Government  (including 
the  Queen's  Household)  who  hold  their  Offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  ivith  their  Salaries  and  Emolumeiits  (iMarch,  1857). 


By  whom  held. 

Annual 
Salaries 

and 
Emolu- 
ments. 

Name  of  Office. 

I  in  tlie  House  of  Lords. 
c  in  the  llous^of  Commons. 

The  Cabinet.   (March,  1857.) 
First  Lord  o(  the  Treasury      

"Viscount  Palmcrston,  c 

£ 
5,000 
10,000* 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
5,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1 ,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

£ 

Ijord  High  Chancellor   

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal    

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Depart. 
,,               Foreign      ,, 

Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  c... 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  / 

„                Colonial     ,, 
War 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer    

Rt.  Hon.  11.  Labouchere,  c 

Lord  Panmure,  I  

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.,  c... 

Sir  C.  Wood,  Bart.,  c  

Rt.  Hon.  R.  Vernon  Smith,  c 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control.. 
Postmaster  General  

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  .... 
Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster.. 
(Without  office)     

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  /.. 
Rt.  Hon.  M.  T.  Baines,  c... 
Marquess  of  Lansdovvne,  I.... 

SirB.  Hall,  Bart.,  c 

Not  in  the  Cabinet. 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  &c. 

GO.OOO 

Paymaster  General  (and  Vice-Pre- 1 
sident  of  Board  of  Trade)  J 

President  of  Poor  Law  Board  

President  of  Board  of  Health   

Vice-President  of  Education  Com-1 
mittee  of  Privy  Council j 

Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury... 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  c    

Rt.  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  c 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Monsell,  c  .... 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  c. 

jRt.  Hon.  W.  G.  Hayter,  c. 
|Mr.  J.  Wilson,  c  

(Viscount  Monck,  c   

Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  

J  Hon.  H.  B.  W.  Brand,  c... 
jViscount  Duncan,  c 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Dept 
,,              ,,               Foreign  ,, 
„              ,,               Colonial,, 

Mr.  W.  N.  Massey,  c  

Earl  of  Shelburne,  c      

Mr.  J.  Ball,  c        

„              „              War 

Mr.  F.  Peel,  c       

Secretary  to  Board  of  Control 

Secretary  to  Poor  Law  Board  

Secretary  to  Admiralty    

Mv.  Danby  Seymour,  c 

Mr.  K.  W.  Grey,  c  

Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  c 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Maurice! 
Berkeley,  c 1 

Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty    .... 

Rear- Admiral  Peter  Rich- i 

ards J 

Capt.  A.  Milne 

Judge  Advocate- General       

iSir  R.  Peel,  Bart.,  c     

Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  c  .. 

C   Paid  by 
Sir  R.  Bethell,  C          I'ees, 

.Rt  Hon  J.Stuart   „-—, 

I     Wortley,  c imtset 

(,   down  lit 

34,700 

Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
Attorney-General 

> 

Solicitor- General  

15,000 

109,700 

♦  6,000/.  per  ann.  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  4,000/.  per  ann.  as  Speaker  of  H.  of  Lords, 
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Name  of  Office. 


In  the  Queeii's  Household. 

Master  of  the  Horse 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal 

Lord  Steward     

Treasurer   

Comjit roller    

Lord  Chan-iberlain 

Vice  ditto  

8  Lords  in  Waiting  

Master  of  the  Buckhounds   

Mistress  of  the  Robes   

Ireland. 

Lord  Lieutenant    

Secretary  for  Ireland    

Lord  Chancellor    

Attorney- General 

Solicitor- General  

Scotland. 

Lord  Advocate  

Solicitor- General  


By  whom  held. 


/in  tlie  House  of  Lords. 

c  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Brought  forward  

Duke  of  Wellington,  I 

Lord  Alfred  Paget,  c 

Earl  Spencer,  I 

Earl  of  Mulgrave,  c  

Viscount  Castlerosse,  c 

Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  / 

Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  c   

Earl  Somers,  /;  Lords  Ca- 
moys, /;  Byron,/;  Rivers,/; 
Waterpark;  De  Tabley,  /; 
Dufferin,  I;  and  Earl  of 
Caithness ;  each  700/.  per 
annum 

Earl  of  Bessborough,  / 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  / 

Rt.  Hon.  E.  Horsman,  c... 
Rt.  Hon.  M.  Brady  

IPaid  liy 
Fees, 
amount 
unknown, 
but  set 
down  at 


Rt.  Hon.  J.  Moncrieff,  c . 
Mr.  E.  Maitland  


Annual 
Salaries 

and 
Emolu- 
ments. 


£ 


2,500 

1,000 

2,000 

904 

904 

2,000 

924 


5,000 


1,500 
500 


20,000 
4,425 
8,000 


5,000 


2,358 
955 


Total. 


£ 
109,700 


17,832 


37,425 


3,313 

108,270 


Note. — The  letter  /  is  affixed  to  the  names  of  those  who  belong  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  whom  there  are  19;  and  c  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
numbering  3()  :  9  (including  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,)  have  no  seats  in  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  amounts  of  the  salaries  are  obtained  from  the  Estimates,  the  Finance 
Accounts,  and  other  official  sources.  The  following  Members  of  the  Government  have 
official  residences  : — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  First 
Lord  and  Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  the  names  of  the  holders  of  the  several 
offices,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry  in  con- 
nexion with  the  salaries,  as  the  relative  numbers  in  each  House  of  Parliament  at  the 
present  time. 
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Taule  II. 
Aggregate  Salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  {March,  1857). 


Numljer  ul' 
Persous. 

A'igrcgiite 
Salaries. 

Cabinet  Ministers  (induding  the  Marquess  of  Lans-1 
downe,  who  holds  no  office,  and  receives  no  salary)  ...) 
Other  Ministers,  Under  Secretaries,  Junior  Lords 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ....         

15 

24t 

1 

£ 
60,000* 

39,125 
20,000 

Total  Political  Officers  

Law  Officers  : — 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland    

40 

1 

4 

2 
17 

119,125 
8,000 

Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  England    ) 

Ireland ■ 

(Paid  by  fees  unknown,  but  set  down  at)    ...J 
Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General,  Scotland    

.'20,000 
3,313 

In  the  Queen's  Household ) 

(These  are  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List) J 

17,832 

Total      

G4 

108,270 

Average  salaries  : —  £ 

The  40  Members  of  the  Government  holding  political  offices  2,978 
The  whole  04  holders  of  office  2,029 


Table  III. 
Number  o/"  Members  of  the  two  Houses  q/"  Parliament  ??j  receipt  of  OJicial 
Salaries  for  Civil  Services  at  Home,  and  the  Aggregate  Annual  Amount 
of  those  Salaries  {March,  1857). 


.\Ieiii1)ers 
receiving 
Siilaiies  for 
Civil  Services 
at  Home. 

Aggregate 
Annual 
Amount 

of 
Salaries. 

House  of  Lords : — 
Members  of  the  Government  and  the  Queen's  Household 
Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Monteagle) 
Chairman  of  Committees  (Lord  Redesdale)  

17t 
1 
1 

30 
1 

1 
1 

£ 

34,700§ 

2,000 

2,500 

House  of  Commons  : — 
Members  of  the  Government  and  the  Queen's  Household 
The  Speaker    

91,815 
5,000 

Chairman  of  Committees  (Mr.  Fitzroy)     

1,500 

Paid  Ecclesiastical  Conmiissioner  (Mr.  Walpole) 

1,200 

Total  

58 

138,715 

*  Including  the  full  salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  viz.,  10,000/. 

t  The  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  (H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,)  is 
excluded,  as  he  receives  no  pay  for  Civil  functions. 

X  E.xclusive  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  (salary  20,000/. 
jier  annum,)  who  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  Governor-General  of 
India  and  the  great  Ambassadors,  &c. ;  also  of  tlie  General  Commanding-in-Chief, 
(H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,)  and  the  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
(Lord  Campbell,)  who  receive  salaries  in  their  military  and  judicial  capacities.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  although  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  receives  no  salary,  and  is  therefore 
excluded.     The  e.\- Chancellors  in  receipt  of  pensions  are  also  excluded. 

§  Including  only  so  much  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  salary  as  he  receives  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  viz.,  4,0fl0/.  per  annum,  tlie  rest  of  his  salary 
(G,()UO/.  i>er  annum,)  Ijcing  (ov  judicial  services. 
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Table  IV. 

Tenure  of  Office  of  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury  from  the  year  1G80  to 
the  year  1855. 


Time  from 

Entry  into 

Office. 

Years. 


0  .... 

1  .... 

2  .... 

3  .... 

4  .... 

5  .... 

6  .... 

7  .... 

8  .... 

9  .... 

10  .... 

11  .... 

12  .... 

13  .... 

14  .... 

15  .... 

16  .... 

17  .... 

18  .... 

19  .... 

20  .... 
Sums 

Cols.  1 


As  recorded. 


Terminating  in  one 
Year  after  tlie 
Year  in  Col.  1. 


18 

11 

6 


Continuing  at 

the  Year  in 

Col.  1. 


51 
33 
22 
IG 
11 

9 
8 
7 
5 
4 

4 

'4 
4 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


193 


As  calculated  in  connected  Series. 


Continuing  at 

the  Year  in 

Col.  1. 


51 
34 
23 
15 
10 


19c 


Terminating  in  one 
Year  after  the 
Year  in  Col.  1. 


17 
11 


1 
51 
5 


The  table  may  be  read  tlms  : — Ministers  held  tlie  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  51  times  from  1089  to  1855;  IS  left  office  in  less  tlian  a  year  from  tlie  time 
of  taking  it ;  1 1  left  between  the  first  and  second  year  of  office  ;  G  between  the  second 
and  third  years,  &c.,  &c.  Consecjuently  33  continued  in  office  one  complete  year,  22 
for  two  complete  years,  Ifi  for  three  years,  &c.  In  calculating  the  numbers  in  the 
two  last  columns,  it  is  assumed  that  the  numbers  in  col.  4  decrease  at  tlie  r.ite  of 
32-77  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third  jiart  annually  for  four  years,  and  afterwards  at 
the  rr.te  of  13"62  per  cent.,  or  one- seventh  part  nearly  to  the  end.  The  logarithms 
1"8275  and  r93Gl  were  employed  in  deducing  tlie  numbers  in  col.  4. 
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Table  V. 

Showing  the  Terms  of  Office  in  Fifty-one  Ministries  (1689-185.5),  on  the 
hi/pothesis  that  the  chances  of  terminating  are  eqnal  in  equal  times  from  0  to 
4  years ;  and  then,  after  suddenly  falling,  remain  uniform  from  4  to  20 
years. 


Years. 

{X.) 

Miiiistrics 
Expii'lng. 

Miiiistiiea 
Existing. 

0      

16-71 

11-24 

7-56 

5-08 

1-41 

1-23 

1-06 

•91 

•79 

•68 

•59 
•51 
•44 
'38 
•33 

•28 
•25 
•21 
•18 
•16 

•00 

51 
34 
23 
15 
10 

9 
7 
6 
5 
5 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

00 
29 
05 
49 
41 

00 
77 
71 
80 
01 

33 

74 
23 
79 
41 

1      

2     

3     

4     

5     

6     

7     

8     

9     

10     

11     

12     

13         

14     

15     

2-08 
1-80 
1-55 
1-34 
1-16 

1-00 

16     

17     

18     

19     

20     

Cols.         1 

2 

3 

Table  VI. 
Showing  the  duration  of  Ministries  (1G89-1855)  as  deduced  from  Table  V. 


Years. 

IMiuistries 
Existing. 

Years  of  Existence 
after  (x). 

Mean  future 

Existence  at  x  up  to 

Year  2U  in  Years. 

0   

5100 
34-29 
2305 
15-49 
10-41 

9-00 
7-77 
6-71 
5-80 
5.01 

166-48 

124-38 

96-09 

77-07 

64-28 

54-59 

46-23 
3!)-00 
32-76 
27-36 

3  26 

1  

3-63 

2  

4-17 

3  

4-98 

4  

6-17 

5  

6-07 

6  

5-95 

7  

5-81 

8  

0  

5-65 
5-47 

Cols.     1 

2 

3 

4 
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Comments  on  Tulles  IV.,  Y.,  VI. 

Small  iiuinluTs  suffice  soint'timea  to  eliminate  a  general  law,  and 
the  three  Tables  (IV.,  V.,  VI.)  have  been  calculated  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  tenure  of  office  during  pleasure. 

The  series  of  numbers  in  column  3,  Table  V,  may  be  represented  by 

twocurves,of  which  the  general  expressionis^= — ^;  the  time  in  years 
being  represented  by  x ;  the  number  of  ministers  existing  at  first  by 
a ;  and  at  the  end  of  x  years  by  y  ;  and  - — ■  being  tbe  annual  rate  of 

decrease. 

r  is  constantly  =  1*4876  (log.  0'1725)  from  0  to  4  years,  and 
1"1577  (log.  "0636)  from  that  time  to  20  years  when  the  series  is 
reduced  to  1.  What  the  law  may  be  after  that  year  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  as  observation  carries  us  at  present  no  further. 

In  this  calculation  the  series  may  be  reversely  commenced  at  the 
I'OO,  which  is  against  20  years,  where  x  may  be  made  0 ;  and  then  by 
making  it  vary,  and  become  successively  1,  2,  3 — 16  in  the  equation, 
y  ^=.  a  7'",  the  whole  of  the  curve  will  be  described  by  the  ordinates 
ranging  from  I'OO  to  lO-ll,  here  a  =  \.  Again,  the  second  curve, 
rising  from  4  years,  is  described  by  the  ordinates  obtained  by  making 
a  =  10'41 ;  r  =  1'4876  ;  and  x  successively  0 — 4. 

The  numbers  that  express  the  area  of  the  space  between  the  first 
and  the  last  ordinates,  the  curve,  and  the  abscissas,  express  also  the 
time  which  was  enjoyed  by  tbe  ministries.  The  numbers  are  obtained 
by  integrating  the  general  expression  7  a'/""  f?^,  between  the  above 
limits.     Thus,  putting  \  r  for  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  r,  we  have 

fa  r^  dx  = ;  and  /  ar'^Jx  =  — !^ -. 

^  \r  0  \ r 

And  in  this  case,  as  «=1,  r=l-1577,  and  5=16,  the  number  gives 
61'28  years,  divisible  among  the  10"41  ministers,  after  they  have 
completed  4  years  of  existence,  or  6' 17  years  to  each  ministry. 
Ministers  therefore  that  had  completed  4  years  in  office,  enjoyed  6"i7 
years  afterwards,  or  10*17  years  of  office  in  all. 

Again,  making  a=zloil;  r=:l-4S76 ;  and  h  =  4',  the  area  of  the 
rest  of  the  curvilinear,  space  is  obtained  (102"192)  which,  added  to 
61'284,  makes  16G"476  years,  which  number,  upon  being  divided  by  51, 
gives  3'26  years  as  the  average  duration  of  an  administration.  The 
time,  from  the  appointment  of  Viscount  Mordaunt  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  1689,  to  the  close  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  in  1855, 
was  nearly  166  years ;  or  3"25  years  to  each  51  first  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.     The  two  results  are  therefore  nearly  identical. 

Although  the  earlier  list  of  Lord  High  Treasurers  is  probably  not 
so  complete,  and  the  dates  are  not  so  definite  as  those  on  which  the 
previous  tables  are  founded,  I  here  subjoin  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  them  out  in  a  tabular  form  (Tables  VII.,  VJII.) 
The  list  has  been  constructed  from  Haydn's  "  Book  of  Dignitaries," 
by  comparing  the  list  of  Lord  High  Treasurers  (taking  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  his  representative  since  the  office  lias  been 
held  in  cojiimission)  with  the  List  of  Administrations  (pp.  88,  117). 
Some  difficulties  arose,  but  the  list  ou  the  whole  fairly  expresses  the 
facta, 
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A.D. 


1258—1509 
1509— 1G60 
1660—1689 
1689—1855 
1258—1855 


Yeiirs. 


251 

151* 

29 

166 


Lord  Iligli 
Treasurers. 


96 
22 
10 
51 


179 


Table  YIII. 

Tenure  of  the  Office  of  Lord   Iligli  Treasurer,  or  of  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury-,  m  ?/;cl79  3Iinistrics  duriufj  t/ie  697  j/ea>-s  1258  to  1855. 


Year  of 

^linistrics  Terminating  in 
each  Year. 

Ministries  Continuing  at  the  end  of 
cacli  year. 

Oflice 
coniplcteil. 

]  258  to 

1GS9. 

1G89  to 
1855. 

1258  to 
1855. 

125Sto 
1689. 

16S9  to 

1855. 

1258  to 
1855. 

0   

17 

18 

35 

123 

51 

179 

1    

34 

11 

45 

111 

33 

144 

2  

25 

6 

31 

77 

22 

99 

3  

19 

5 

24 

52 

16 

68 

4  

11 

2 

13 

33 

11 

44 

5  

7 

1 

8 

22 

9 

31 

6  

2 

1 

3 

15 

8 

23 

7  

2 

2 

13 

7 

20 

8  

2 

1 

3 

13 

5 

18 

9  

11 

4 

15 

10  

2 

2 

11 

4 

15 

11  

1 

9 

4 

l.i 

12  

1 

1 

8 

4 

12 

13  

3 

3 

7 

3 

10 

14  

.... 

1 

4 

3 

7 

15  

1 

4 

2 

6 

16  

.... 

3 

2 

5 

17  

1 

3 

2 

5 

18  

3 

1 

4 

19  

3 

1 

4 

20  

1 

3 

1 

4 

21  

1 

3 

3 

22  

2 

2 

23  

2 

2 

24  

2 

2 

25  

1 

2 

2 

26  

1 

1 

27  

1 

•- 

1 

1 

*   Um'.tT  the  C'ominonwc.iltli  \hc  Evcl.equcr  was  managed  by  C'omi:iittrcs  until 
it  w:is  re"Cn:abli5l)ed  by  Cionnvtll  in  Kv- 1 . 
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The  table  (VIII.)  may  be  read  thus  : — In  the  years  1258-1855,  of  179  Ministers 
35  held  office  at  one  time  less  than  a  year;  45  held  office  one  year  and  less  than  two 
years,  &c. ;  therefore  144  remained  in  office  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  99  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  68  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  44  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  date  of  entering  and  leaving  office  in  tlie  early  period  is  only  given  in  years, 
and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  assume,  in  abstracting  the  facts,  that  the  Minister  who 
entered  and  left  office  in  the  same  year  of  Christ,  was  in  office  less  than  a  year  ;  and 
also  to  assume  that  those  who  entered  office  in  one  year  a.d.,  and  quitted  office  in 
the  following  year,  remained  in  office  one,  and  less  than  two  years.  In  fact, 
however,  some  of  these  must  have  been  in  office  less  than  one  year. 

In  the  earlier  period  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  shorter  Administrations  v^ere 
unrecorded.  One  of  the  Administrations — that  called  i\\Q  Broad-bottom  Ministry — 
taken  into  account  in  1689-1855  only  lasted  48  hours;  and  the  Earl  of  Bath  at  its 
head  does  not  appear  on  Haydn's  list  of  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 

After  this  explanation  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  sliow  tlie 
last  column  of  tlie  Table  VIII.  in  juxtaposition  witb  series  calculated 
by  the  same  two  values  of  r  as  have  been  deduced  from  the  records 
of  later  years.  In  tlie  following  Table  IX.  the  first  rate  (I'-ISTG)  has 
been  applied  to  obtain  the  first  six  terms  of  col.  3 ;  the  last  (1"1577) 
served  to  continue  the  series  from  23  (against  6  years)  to  the  end. 


Table  IX. 

Years 

Milii-tvics 

Continuing. 

Years 
in  Office, 

Ministries  Continuing. 

ill  Otlice. 

By  Records. 

By  Hypothesis. 

By  Records. 

By  Hypothesis. 

0   

179 

216 

15 

6 

6 

1    

\n 

145 

16 

5 

5 

2   

09 

97 

17 

5 

5 

3   

68 

66 

18 

4 

4 

4   

44 

44 

19 

4 

3 

5  

31 

30 

20 

4 

3 

6  

23 

23 

21 

3 

3 

7  

20 

20 

22 

2 

2 

8  

18 

17 

23 

2 

2 

9  

15 

15 

24 

2 

2 

10  

15 

13 

25 

2 

1 

11  

13 

11 

26 

1 

1 

12  

12 

10 

27 

1 

1 

13  

10 

8 

14  

7 

7 

VOL.    XX.       TAUT    ir. 
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Tabi-k  X. 

Professional  Incomes  of  24  leadinp  Barristers,  and  Salaries  of  24  principal 

Judges,  and  of  24,  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 


Col  1. 

Col.  2. 

21  r.AlinlSTKRS. 

24   JUDC.KS 

» 

£ 

£ 

20,000 

(Lord  Ch;inrellor,  Irclr 

uul) 

....  8,000 

11,000 

(Chief  Justice,  Q.B.,  li 

ndand)  8,000 

ll.OCO 

(  Chiei' Justice,  Common  Ple.us)  7,000 

ll,()!iO 

(Ciiiet  Baion,  Exchequer) 

....   7,000 

1 1 ,000 

(^Master  of  the  Rolls) 

....   6,000 

10,000 
9,000 

(2  Lords  Justices) 

/6,000 
•••■'6,000 

8,000 

(Chief  Justice,  Q.B.,  I 

reland)    5,074 

7,000 

/•5,000 

7,000 

(3  Vice-chancellors)  . 

5,000 
\ 

7,000 

15,000 

6.000 

,5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

(12  Puisne  Judges) .... 

...{  5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

\  5,000 

5,000 

(Lord  Justice- General, 

Scotld.)  4,800 

182,000 

1 

32,874 

Col.  S. 


2t  ^II^•1ST^RS.' 


Avg.  7,583 


5,53(i 


5,000  (r)  (First  Lord  of  Treasury) 
0,000  (r)  (Chancellor  of  Exchequer) 
5,000  j 

:),ooo 

5,000  \  (4  Secretaries  of  State) 

5.000  ) 

5,000  (President  Board  of  Control) 
4,500  (r)  (First  Lord  of  Admiralty) 
4,425  (Secretary  for  Ireland) 
2,500  (Postmaster  General)     ' 

2,500  (Master  of  the  Horse) 
2,35R  (Lord  Advocate,  Scotland) 
2,000  ;, President  of  the  Council) 
2,000  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 
2,000  (President  of  Board  of  Trade) 

2,000  (Chancllr.  of  Duchy  Lancaster) 
2,000  (First  Commissioner  of  Works) 
2,000  (Paymaster-General) 
2,000  (President  of  Poor  Law  Board) 
2,000  (President  of  Board  of  Health) 

"'   „„  V  (Joint  Secretaries  of  Treasury) 

r,  A^/^  ''Vice-President  of  Education 
2,000  <•   n         -^t.    \ 
'         \     Committee) 

2,000  (Lord  Steward) 


75,283 


3,137 


(/•)  signifies  that  an  official  residence  i.s  attached  to  tlie  office,  but  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  used. 

Authorities ! — For  coL  1,  Sir  John  Jervis,  M.P.,  Attorney-General,  Evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Official  Salaries.  1850  ;  for  col.  2,  the  Finance 
Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1856;  for  col.  3,  Estimates  for  1856-7, 
and  other  official  sources.  The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Sir  John  Jervis 
in  reference  to  the  professional  incomes  of  members  of  the  bar  (in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 1,700)  : — "There  are  now  eight  gentlemen  making  above  8,000/.  a-year;  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  including  those  .  .  .  there  will  be  three  or  four  and  twenty  leaders  at 
the  bar  making  above  5,000/.  a. year."  (Question  1,703)  .  .  .  "Lord  Abinger 
never  made  20,000/.  a-year.     He  told  me  so  himself  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 


*  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  whose  office  places  him  among  both  judge? 
and  ministers,  is  excluded  from  cols.  2  and  3.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelnnd,  who 
may  be  classed  with  the  Ambassadors  or  the  Colonial  Governors,  is  also  omitted 
in  col.  3. 
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death;  and  I  know  one  person  at  the  bar  who  mahes  wore  now,  I  am  speaking 
now,  of  course,  on  the  average."  (Question  1,704')  : — "  From  my  own  knowledge 
I  may  %&y  five  ....  are  making  above  11,000/."  (Question  1,702): — "These 
numbers  do  not  include  any  of  those  who  are  properly  called  parliamentary  counsel." 
(Question  1,700): — "I  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without  the  fullest  investi- 
gation and  inquiry."  (Question  1,791)  : — "The  income  which  I  have  received  strictly 
official,  on  the  average  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  1849,  is  somewhat  above  10,000/. 
a-year." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Attorney- General  states  that  23  or  24  gentle- 
men  at  the  bar  realized  professional  incomes  of  above  5,000/.  a-year,  including 
8  making  incomes  of  above  8,000/.  a-year,  5  making  incomes  of  above  1 1,000/.  a-yea-, 
and  one  (probably  himself)  who  made  more  than  20,000/.  a-year.  From  these  data 
the  numbers  in  the  table  have  been  derived  by  interpolation. 


Table  XI. 


24  of  the  ArclibisJiops  and  Bishops, 


Canterbury  15,000 

Winchester  10,500 

York     10,000 

London     10,000 

Durham    8,000 

Ely   5,500 

Bath  and  Wells    5,000 

Gloucester  and  Bristol    ....  5,000 

Lincoln     5,000 

O.Kford 5,000 

Sali-sbury 5,000 

Worcester     5,000 

Carlisle 4,500 


Chester 

Lichfield  

Norwich    

Petei-borough 

Ripon    

Rochester 

St.  David's  ... 
Chichester    ... 

Hereford  

Llandaff   

Manchester  ... 


£ 

4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,200 
4,200 
4,200 
4,200 


Total  for  24  Bishops....   141,800 


Average  5,908/.  each. 
Authority— "  The  Clergy  List  for  1857." 
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On  the  FrogrcRS,  Extent,  and  Value,  of  the  Porcelain,  Far/Jienirare,  and 
Glass  Manufacture  of  Glasgow.     By  Joiix  yruAKO,  LL.D, 

[Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  CheUcnliam,  on  Th\usday,  the  7th  of  August, 
185G.] 
At  tliG  last  niectinj;,'  of  tlie  British  Association,  I  had  tlie  honour  of 
bringing  before  this  section  a  paper  on  the  progress,  extent,  and 
vahie  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  of  wliicli 
Glasgow  is  the  central  mart ;  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  ])re- 
senting  you   with  the   past  and  present  position  of  certain   other 
modern  industries,  whicli,  although  not  so  great  as  the  former,  have 
tended  to  give  an  onward  impulse  to  that  progressive  city :   I  allude 
to  the  manufiicture   of  porcelain,   earthenware,    glass,  and   tobacco 
pipes.     Although  the  making  of  delf  or  stoneware  in  its  rudest  stylo 
and  forms,   and  the   manufacture  of  porcelain  in   somewhat  better 
taste,  were  there  early  introduced — tlie  one  in  174S  and  the  other  in 
17G6 — the  whole  actual  value  of  both  these  articles,  made  during  the 
year  1777,  amounted  only  to  5,000/.;  and,  although  the  manufacture 
of  black  bottles  and  flint  glass  was  begun — the  one  in  1730  and  the 
other  in  1777 — the  export  of  the  former  from  the  Clyde,  during  the 
year  1777,  merely  reached  4,700  cwts.,  and  of  the  latter  to  little  more 
than  14  cwts.     The  fact  is,  till  within  these  thirty  years,  there  was 
only  one  pottery,  one  flint-glass,  and  one  bottle-work  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow.     The  trade  in  all  these  articles  may  therefore  be  said  to  be 
but  of  yesterday,  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  now  eight  large 
potteries  engaged  in  the  manufiicture  of  all  kinds  of  china,  porcelain, 
Parian,  and  other  ware,  four  flint-glass  manufactories  r.ud  twelve  bottle- 
houses,  with  a  considerable  number  of  manufactories  of  ornamental 
vases,  chimney  tops,  gas  retorts,  drain  and  water  pipes,  fire-bricks, 
figures  and  fountains  from  fire-clay,  and  several  very  extensive  works, 
AvhoUy   engaged   in   the   production    of   coarse   earthenware,    sugar 
moulds,  and  drips  and  chimney  cans  from  the  red  clay  of  the  district. 
Por  the  pxu'pose  of  exhibiting  more  palpabl)"  and  clearly  the  present 
extent  and  importance  of  this  almost  new  bi'anch  of  manufacture  in 
Glasgow,  the  following  statistical  facts  have  been  obtained,  which 
cannot   fail  to   prove    the   rapid    rise    of  this   important   industry. 
During   the  year  1S51  the   eight   manufactories    of  porcelain   and 
earthenware  imported  and  used   7,805  tons   of  clay   from    Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  1,240  tons  of  Cornish  stone,  and  2,S50  tons  of 
flints,  employing  in  all  11,895  tons  of  shipping,  while  in  these  works 
were  consumed  about  50,000  tons  of  coals.     The  number  of  persons 
employed  during  the  same  period,  consisting  of  men,  bo_ys,  and  girls, 
were   2,000,  who,  on  an  average   gained  12s.  per  week  of  wages ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  G2,400/.  paid  to  workpeople  in  the  Glasgow 
potteries  during  the  twelvemonth.     The  total  value  of  the  industry 
:nay  be  fairly  estimated  at   120,000Z.,  while  the  quantity  exported 
in  1854,  from  the   Clyde,  amounted  to  4,931,106  pieces.     At  first 
sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  manufacture  which  requires  to 
draw  such  heavy  products  as  clays,  flints,  and  Cornisli  stone  from  so 
great  a  distance  would  be  disadvautageously  placed   as   to   profit. 
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But  as  respects  tliis,  Glasgow  is  not  less  favourably  situated  thnn  the 
great  seat  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  England — Stafibrdshire, 
while  in  regard  to  the  price  of  fuel,  and  the  ready  ineaus  of  con- 
veyance to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  even  more  advautageously 
placed.  In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  however,  there  are  a  vast 
variety  of  articles  required,  in  addition  to  clays  and  flints.  As  a 
somewhat  curious  picture  of  the  variety  of  articles  which  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  we  find  the  following  rather  loug  list 
used  in  a  Glasgow  pottery  employing  315  persons: — ■ 

Blue  clay   COO  tons 

China  clay 500    ,, 

Cornish  stone    300    „ 

Flints 700    ,, 

Fire  clay  used  500    ,, 

Borax  used  for  glaze 15     ,, 

Lead  ,,  ,,    16     ,, 

Calcined  bone   25     ,, 

Gypsum  used  for  uioukis 40    ,, 

Paris  whitini^     12     ,, 

Chromate  of  iron 1     ,, 

Oxide  of  zinc 15  cwt. 

Pink,  ^reen,  black,  brown,  and  colours  1,200  lbs. 

Oxide  of  cobalt 600  „ 

Paper  used  for  printing    550  reams 

Cost  of  engraving  and  copper  i£'200 

Linseed  oil  used    100  gals. 

Tar  used  with  colour    30     ,, 

Flannel  used  for  transferring  prints,  &c 320  yards 

Gold  used  for  gilding    30  oz.  jmre 

Straw  used  for  ]iacking 17,000  stones 

Crates  used  during  year   3,000 

Cordage  used     l-i  cwt. 

Fire  bricks  used  for  keeping  up  kilns  and  slip  pans  40,000 

Covers  COO 

Granite  stone  used  for  grinding  purposes   70  tons 

Engine  }iower  for  grinding  materials  CO  horse  steam-engine 

Coals  consumed    5,000  tons 

In  the  flint  glass  manufactories  of  Glasgow  there  was  produced, 
during  the  year  1851,  about  1,G10,000  lbs.  of  finished  goods,  which 
employed  323  persons ;  and  there  was  used  in  these  glass  houses  330 
tons  of  white  sand,  220  tons  of  red  lead,  and  115  tons  of  saltpetre 
and  pearl  ashes.  The  wages  paid  out  of  the  manufactories  being 
] (5,000/.,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  industry  being  about  10,000/., 
wliile  the  quantity  exported  from  the  Clyde  amounted  to  2,202  cwt. 
From  the  twelve  bottle-houses  wliich,  during  1851,  employed  400 
workers,  there  were  produced  bottles  to  the  extent  of  208,000  cwt., 
or  11,902,007  bottles — the  value  of  the  industry  in  1851  being  about 
101,000/.  Tlie  amount  of  wages  paid  was  31,200/. ;  and  the  export 
from  the  Clyde  90,130  cwt. 

Iq  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes  there  lias  of  late  years  been 
perhaps  a  greater  ])roportional  advance  than  in  that  of  porcelain  or 
glass.  Tliis  is  a  handicraft  which  may  be  said  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  Glasgow,  being  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  tlierc  tlian  va 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  Within  little  more  than  twenty 
years,  there  were  not  above  50  persons  cmpk)yed  in  this  manufacture 
ju  that  city,  and  at  tiiis  moment  there  are  no  fewer  t'nan  OUO  persons, 
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wiio  uorlv  u])  2.710  tons  of  clay,  and  who  manufacture,  fini.sh,  and 
pack  about  2,700  gross  of  ])ii)es  per  day,  and  wliose  wages  amount  for 
each  person  employed  to  about  20*.  per  week.  The  whole  value  of 
this  manufacture  may  amount  to  4t,000Z. 

Assuming,  then,  all  these  statements  to  be  as  correct  as  they 
])robably  can  be  made,  let  lis  see  Avhat  the  gross  value  of  these 
industries  arc  iu  twelve  months  : — 

£  £ 

Value  of  porcelain   120,000       1       Value  of  bottles   10-1,000 

Value  of  flint  glass 40,000       |       Value  of  tobacco  pipes...     -11,000 

We  find,  also,  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  these  industries,  and  the  wages  paid,  during 
one  year,  were  as  follows:— 

£ 

Employed  in  porcelain  and  earthenware  manufactories,  2,000,1  ^^^  ,/>« 

at  12*.  per  week  )     "'' 

Employed  in  flint  glass  works,  32.3     16,000 

Employed  in  bottle  works,  400,  at  30s.  per  week 31,200 

Employed  in  tobacco  pipe  manufactories,  COO,  at  20s 31,200 

In  short,  the  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  porcelain,  glass,  bottle, 
and  tobacco  pipe  manufactories  in  Glasgow,  produce  at  present  an 
annual  value  of  308,000,  and  give  employment  to  3,323  persons,  who 
receive  for  their  labour  wages  to  the  amount  of  140,000Z. 

The  rapid  progress  which  these  several  manufiictories  have  made 
in  Glasgow^  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  demand  which  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Clyde  has  created  for  bulky  freight,  and  whicli 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
em])loved  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  alone,  will 
best  illustrate : — 


1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854 
1855 


T\uml)er  of 
Vessels. 


716 
700 
7C0 
878 
756 


176,441 
195,062 
221,139 
215,062 
212.913 


It  is  well  known  that  Liverpool  has  long  enjoyed,  through  the 
manufacturers  of  Staffordshire,  the  desideratum  of  bulky  freight,  and 
no  sooner  had  Glasgow  become,  as  it  has  only  done  within  twenty 
rears,  an  increasing  harbour  for  vessels  trading  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  than  it  was  found  that  while  she  could  furnish  abundance 
of  hea\y  freight  in  the  shape  of  pig,  malleable  iron,  and  coal,  she  was 
deficient  in  such  bulky  articles  as  coarse  earthenware,  common  porce- 
lain, flint  and  bottle  glass,  and  china  to  fill  up  the  space  unoccupied 
by  finer  goods.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  manufactures 
Avhose  progress  we  have  been  attempting  to  illustrate  will  go  on 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce,  and  tluit  the 
inTcase  of  these  will  in  future  be  chiefly  excited  and  marked  by  the 
increasing  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  from  the  harbour 
of  Glasgow  and  the  other  lower  ports  of  the  Clyde. 
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Oh  ihe  Frcr/iess  of  Fire  Insurance  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  wiui 
other  Countries,     i^y  Samuel  lijiowN,  I'.iS.b. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  April,  1S.".7.] 


I. — Introduction  of  Fire  Assurance  into  Emjlund. 

The  system  of  Fire  Insurance  has  been  practised  in  Great  Britain, 
either  by  private  societies,  public  companies,  or  corporate  bodies,  tor 
more  than  iSt)  years.  In  an  article  on  Fire  Insurance,  in  Vol.  Xll., 
Part  II.,  ot"  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  edition,  recently  pub- 
lished, Mr.  F.  G.  Smith  draws  attention  to  the  various  atten-pts 
which  were  made  to  interest  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
in  the  subject,  and  to  the  proposals  which  for  this  purpose  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  between  the  years  166!)  and 
16S0,  and  more  especially  to  one  from  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  acceptable.  The  delay  which  occurred 
before  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  presented  enabled  other 
private  individuals  to  originate  a  scheme  for  fii'e  insurance,  and  by 
the  advertisements  of  the  day  it  appears  that  they  ottered  to  insure 
against  damage  by  fire,  brick  houses  at  6(/.  in  the  pound,  and  timber 
houses  at  \s.  in  the  pound,  rates  which  showed  the  little  knowledge 
M'hich  at  that  time  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  provided  sutlicient 
business  could  be  reckoned  upon  to  obtain  an  average  of  the  risks. 
On  the  13tli  October,  1681,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  decided 
to  effect  tire  insurances  on  houses  within  the  city  and  liberties,  and 
engaged  a  sufficient  fund  and  undoubted  securit}^  by  the  Chamber  of 
London  on  lands  and  ground  rents  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  contracts.  The  war  that  ensued  between  those  private  societies 
which  had  been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  the  city  insurers,  gave  rise 
to  much  amusing  pamphleteering  and  advertisements  in  the  Gazette. 
In  1681,  16S2,  and  16S3,  the  journals  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  record  the  signing  of  many  policies  and  refer  to  the  discus- 
sions and  arguments  of  their  opponents;  but  the  city  authorities 
appear  to  have  been  soon  weary  of  the  scheme,  for  by  a  resolution  of 
the  18th  November,  1682,  the  Court  decided  to  relinquish  the  busi- 
ness, to  cancel  the  existing  contracts,  and  to  return  the  money 
accepted  for  them.* 

*  Previously  to  these  rude  essays  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  of  mutual  insurance  against  loss  from  fire,  it  had  been  a  long  estab- 
lished practice  to  make  almost  every  considerable  conflagration  a  case  for  an  a])peal, 
ad  misericordiaiH,  to  the  parishes  in  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom  where  such  an 
appeal  could  produce  a  collection  at  the  ciuirches  for  tiie  relief  of  tiie  surt'erers. 
The  parochial  archives  of  England  contain  abundant  proof  of  this.  Tlie  aj)|)eals  for 
relief  at  length  became  so  frequent  that  traces  of  serious  comjjlaint  can  be  found. 
Contributions  of  this  kind,  which  were  purely  voluntary  and  eleemosynary  in 
England,  were  compulsory  in  some  neigiibouring  countries  ;  and  it  is  a  fair  (juerj', 
wliether  the  advanced  and  well-advised  laws  of  compensation  for  lire,  embodied  in 
the  foreign  codes,  are  not  the  development  of  the  ancient  Coutumes  under  that  title  f 
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Altbougli  a  few  policies  were  issued  aftei'  this  date,  the  real  ex- 
tension of  the  business  fell  into  the  liands  of  some  mutual  societies 
which  appear  to  have  been  established  on  the  principle,  not  uncominon 
in  the  present  day,  for  marine  risks  in  small  seaport  towns,  and  for 
fire  and  hail  insurance  on  the  continent,  of  taking  only  a  portion  of 
the  premiums  to  cover  current  expenses  and  making  calls  for  the 
losses  as  they  arose.  The  plan  is  very  defective  where  the  risks  fall 
irregularly,  as  heavy  contributions  arc  sometimes  required,  and  are 
always  met  with  great  reluctance  by  the  members  ;  thus,  one  notice 
of  call  on  the  members  of  tlie  Friendly  Society  in  1685,  demands  a 
contribution  from  each  member  of  6s.  Id.  per  cent.  Mr.  Deputy 
Newbold  claimed  compensation  from  the  city  for  the  failure  of  his 
favourite  scheme,  and  on  the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1696,  it  was  resolved  to  present  him  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  for  two  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  the  corporation 
at  the  reduced  fee  of  forty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  piece.  In 
the  same  year  the  oldest  of  the  existing  Eire  Insurance  Companies, 
the  "Hand  in  Hand,"  was  established,  and  for  30  years  remained 
without  any  important  competitor.  From  1696  to  1706  insurance 
against  fire  was  principally  confined  to  buildings  in  London,  when 
the  existing  Sun  Fire  Office  was  projected  by  Mr.  Charles  Povey,  to 
ensure  merchandize  and  household  goods  as  well,  and  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  fire  insurance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Union  followed  in  1714,  the  "Westminster  Fire  in  1717,  and  the 
Eoyal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance,  having  been  previously 
existing  and  incorporated  in  June  1720,  "  for  insuring  ships  and 
goods  at  sea  or  going  to  sea,  and  for  lending  money  upon  bottomry," 
wei'e  in  1721  authorized  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  business  of 
fire  insurance. 

Since  then  the  number  of  offices  has  gone  on  increasing,  tiil,  by 
the  last  published  government  return  of  duty  for  1855,  it  appears 
that  in  England  and  Wales  there  were  no  less  than  65  offices  (39  in 
London  and  26  in  the  country)  7  in  Scotland  and  37  making  returns 
of  duty  in  Ireland,  of  which  2*  only  were  native,  and  the  rest  branches 
of  English  or  Scotch  Companies,  already  included  in  the  preceding 
numbers,  making  altogetlier  71  offices  in  the  Fruited  Kingdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  property  which  is  known  to  be  brought  within  the  benefits 
of  the  system,  no  record  exists  of  the  actual  amount  insured,  nor  are 
there  any  public  or  private  documents  from  which  the  real  facts  can 
be  drawn.  The  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  is  obtained  from 
the  returns  of  the  government  duty,  since  it  was  first  charged  as  a 
per  centage  on  the  sums  insured,  commencing  with  2-4th  June,  1782. 

For  example,  there  is  the  custom  of  Fumes.  Article  XI.  of  the  Law  {Cora,  or 
Keure,  as  it  is  termed),  which  was  promulgated,  in  the  year  1240,  by  Thoma.«, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  Johanna,  his  countess,  which  recites  the  following  community 
of  liability  : — 

"  In  quacunque  villa  combns/io  facta  fucrit  occnlte,  iota  villa  sta/iiii  solvat 
damnum  yer  illos  qiios  eligent  coratores ;  qnod  si  jnalrfactor  sciri  pnterit,  hannietur 
perpetno,  et  solvctu)-  damnum  de  bonis  ejus;  residuum  vevo  cedat  cnmiti.  Qui 
vcro  de  naclibranl  acclamatus  fuerit,  per  qiiinquc  coratores  pnryare  se  poterit  ; 
alinquin  suspendetitr,  omnia  bona  sua  erunt  in  gratia  comitis,  restiht/o  prius  damyio 
itli  qui  damnum  habuet :  si  prius  tamen  qucrimoniam  fecit."     (F.  Ilendriks.) 
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Previous  to  that  period  the  tax  was  only  a  stamp  on  each  policy, 
without  reference  to  the  precise  amount  insured,  which  has  varied  at 
different  times  from  169 i  to  1804,  since  which  period  it  has  remained 
at  Is.  for  each  policy.  As  the  returns  for  these  stamp  duties  are 
undistinguished  from  those  of  other  instruments  subject  to  the  same 
rate  of  charge,  no  information  can  be  deduced  relative  to  the  number 
of  policies  issued  in  any  one  year;  and  as  insurances  against  fire 
effected  by  British  offices  on  property  in  foreign  countries  were 
exempted  from  the  per  centage  duty,  from  the  5th  July,  17SG,  the 
most  careful  estimate  we  can  make  may  still  differ  several  millions 
from  the  actual  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  British  offices. 

Even  when  we  have  recourse  to  the  best  means  in  our  power,  and 
endeavour  to  analyze  the  returns  of  duty  paid  into  the  stamp  offices, 
which  ha^•e  been  called  for  by  various  members  in  difterent  years,  and 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  the  labour  so 
great  and  the  liability  to  error  so  increased,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  statements  have  been  presented,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  printed 
totals  for  any  one  year  precisely  agree.  For  England  the  account  of 
the  sums  paid  into  the  Stamp  Office  for  the  fire  insurance  duties,  are 
printed  separately  for  each  office,  Loudon  and  country,  with  the 
allowance  at  four  per  cent,  for  collection  in  London,  and  five  per  cent, 
for  collection  in  the  country  in  each  of  the  four  quai'ters,  all  the  items 
being  given  to  shillings  and  pence.  No  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
together  the  total  duty  paid  by  each  office  in  the  year,  nor  by  the 
London  or  country  offices  collectively ;  and,  without  the  great  labour 
of  copying  the  whole  of  the  returns  into  a  new  form,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  accuracy  in  the  totals.  If  any  error  lias  occurred  in 
the  printing,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  in  which  column  the 
error  lies.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  returns  for  Ireland,  botii 
for  the  insurance  duties  and  the  farming  stock  exempt,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  portion  of  the  return  from  Scotland,  the  whole 
document  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  department  from  which  it 
is  issued. 

These  returns  differ  also  in  other  respects  from  other  official 
documents,  recording  the  amounts  of  the  duty  paid.  A  report  on 
fire  insurance  duties,  by  Mr.  George  Coode,  addressed  to  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  dated  29th  November,  1856,  and  presented  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty  to  botli  Houses  of  Parliainent,  contains  a  very 
valuable  table  of  the  various  fiscal  cliangcs  which  have  been  made  in 
the  duties,  and  other  historical  and  statistical  facts  relating  to  the 
subject,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  From  1782  to  1800  the 
returns  of  the  per  centage  duty  arc  given  to  the  1st  August  in  eacli 
year;  and  from  1800  to  1856  to  the  5th  January  in  each  year,  so  that 
the  statements  of  agricultural  stock  exempt,  made  up  to  Christmas  of 
one  year,  have  to  be  compared  with  the  sums  insured,  deduced  from 
tlie  duties  to  the  5th  January  of  next  year.  Mr.  Coode  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  in  the  preparation  of  this  table,  and  has  added  the 
total  value  of  property  insured  for  every  year  from  1783  to  1S55  ; 
but,  as  his  calculations  comprise  only  the  insurance  business  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  differ  in  date  from  the  otlier  government 
quarterly  returns,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
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total  busine.^s  in  Great  Lritain  from  the  best  sources  I  couid  refer  to, 
Mad  merely  present  from  Mr.  Cuode'a  table  the  total  amount  insured 
in  each  year,  and  the  summary  of  the  changes  made  in  the  duties, 
and  the  progress  of  lire  insurance,  as  indicated  by  tlie  totals  at  each 
period  of  change.  Before  doing  so,  hovvevei%  I  must  draw  attention  to 
what  appears  to  be  an  error  of  Mr.  Coode  in  quoting  the  date  of  one 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
sums  insured  will  have  to  be  corrected  from  1788  to  1797,  inclusive, 
by  adding  one-tliird  to  the  amount  given.  The  additional  duty  of 
Ot/.,  added  to  the  first  per  centage  duty  of  \s.  (Sd.  from  24th  June, 
1782,  is  stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  his  little  work  "  On  the 
Policy  and  Expediency  of  granting  Insurance  Charters,"  to  have  been 
laid  on  by  37  Geo.  III.,  c.  90,  instead  of  27  Geo.  III.,  and  this  I 
find  to  be  the  case  on  referring  to  the  Act.  The  alteration  conse- 
quently dates  from  5th  July,  1797,  instead  of  1787,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Coode. 

The  following  are  the  changes  recorded  in  the  table  alluded  to, 
with  the  estimated  value  of  property  ascertained  from  the  per  centage 
duty  a!;  the  respective  periods  : — 


I. 

11. 

Revenue 

Value 

Stamp 

Percentage 

fri'Ui 

of  !'r(.])erfy    . 

on  Policy. 

Duly. 

Duty. 

iKsun-d. 

£ 

X 

1694 

5  "VVni.  &  Mary, 
c.  21,  contiimeJ 
by  several  Acts, 
ai.d    inaile    per- 
petual by  1  Geo. 
1.,  Stat.  2,  c.  12, 
sec.  8, — repealed 
by  44  Geo.  III., 
c.  98,  sec.  1 . 

Qd.  on  the  Policy  for 
4  years,  I'roni  28th 
Jime,  1094. 

1 698 

9  Wm.  Ill.,c.  25, 
made  perpetual, 
1    Geo.   I.,   Mat. 
2,c.  12,— wholly 
repealed    by   44 
Geo   111.,  c.  98, 
sec.  1  ;  48  (leo. 
III.,  c.  149. 

6(7.    additional,    Irom 
1st  Aug.,  1098,  =  Is. 

1711 

10  Aune,  c.  26. 

2s.  4d.  additional  (or 
32  years,  from    Isl 
AuR.,  1712    (1744), 
=  3s.  4d. 



*  • 

17I:J 

12  Anne,  stat.  2, 
c.    9,    expressly 
applied  to   Toli- 
cies  by  Declara- 
tion   in    5    Geo. 
IIL.c.  :v>. 

M.  additional  for  32 
vears,      from      2iid 
Auf,'.,  1711   (1746), 
=  3s.  lOi?. 

1750 

30  Geo.  ll.,c.  19, 
declared  toaji|dy 
to  I'olicies  by  .5 
Geo.  Ill.,c.  3;5. 

Is.    additional,    from 
oth    .lulv,    1757,  = 
4s.  I0</." 

.... 

" 

■■ 

176o 

5  Geo.  III.,  c.  3.0. 

id.    additional,    from 
June,  1705,  witlin 
the  Weekly  Bills,  =- 
5s.,  2s.  M.  additional 
elsewhere  _  on. 
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1, 

11. 

KfveiiKC 

Value 

Stuiip 

Percentage 

fn  m 

of  I'roperty 

ou  I'oLcj'. 

Duty. 

Di.ly. 

Insured. 

£ 

X 

1775 

ICGeo.  III.,c 

31. 

Is.     additional     al'Ur 
5th   July,   1776,  -- 
6s. 

1770 

17Geo.III.,c 

50. 

Is.     on     Policies    of 
Insurance     exceed- 
ing 1,000?.,  5.V.  ad- 
ditional,   from    5tli 
Julv,       1777,       on 
1 ,060L     and     over, 

=  ll8. 

1781 

22  Geo.  III.,  c 

4S. 

.... 

Is.     ad.     per     100/. 
assured   from  24lh 
June,  1782. 

17.S2  3 

Years 

ending 

l.st  August, 

142,822 

17.S,3.l:5,S30* 

178(i 

26  Geo.  III. ,c 

82. 

Foreign       Properly 
exempted,         Irom 
5th  July,   1786. 

99,587 

132,772,607 

17  06 

.... 

141,256 

188,340,000 

17i(7 

37Geo!iii.,c 

90. 

Repeal  of  loriiier  Du- 
ties of  O.S.  and  lis. 
Ne^v    Dntie.s,    from 
5;Ii  July,  1797,  3s. 
under    1,000/.,   and 
6.V.  lor   1,000/.   and 
upwards. 

6J.  additional,  from 
5th  Julv,  1797,= 
2s. 

136,123 

181,496,000 

17'J8 

.... 

183,756. 

To  5th  Jan., 

238,067 

183,7.:6,000 
238,067,000 

1804 

44Geo.III.,c. 

98. 

Kepeal  of  former  Du 
lies.        New    DuLv, 
from   10th  October, 
1804,    Is.    on     the 
Policy. 

Repeal  of  former  Du- 
ties.     New   Duty, 
from  10th  October, 
1804,    2s.    6,/.    on 
100/.  in.snred. 

1803 

.... 

.... 

260,610 

248,200,000+ 

1808 

48  Geo.  III. 
14U. 

c. 

Repeal      of      former 
Duties    New  Duty, 
from  10th  October, 
1808,     Is.     on     the 
Policy. 

■  * 

1810 

50Geo.III.,c 

35. 

Colonial    Insurances, 
from      24th     May, 
1810,     Stamp     (in- 
stead     of      former 
Duty),   2s.    Qd.  per 
100/.,    and    Is.    on 
the  Policy. 

Colonial  Insurances, 
former     Duly     re 
pealed,  from  24th 
May,  1810. 

1815 

55  Geo.  III. 
181. 

c. 

Repeal      <jf      former 
Duty.     New  Duty, 
from    31st    August, 
1815,     Is.     on     the 
Policy ;        Colonial 
Insurance,    2».    6i/. 
on    Policy,   5«.   per 
100/. 

Repeal     of      firmer 
Duty.    New  Duty, 
from    28th     Sept., 
1815,  3.S-.  per  loo/, 
insured. 

486,540 

389,232,000 

1816 



501,955 

384,785,578* 

*  Duty  for  401  days;  the  sums  insurid  computed  ou  130,000/.,  the  proportion  for  one  year. 

+  Duty  a^siH'jed,288  days  at  2s.,  and  77  days  at  2s.  M. 

T  Duty  a»sum:d  at  2*.  dd.  for  206  days,  at  3*.  for  99  d.ivs. 
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I. 

11. 

R'vetiue 

Value 

Stnuip 

rerceuiage 

from 

of  rro])ertv 

on  Policy. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Insured. 

£ 

£ 

1S28 

9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  3. 

Detaelied  Buildings, 
and  tlieirContont-s, 
to  be  insured  sejia- 
r.itely,  from  5  July, 
l.S2f5.   Average  In- 
surance perniilted. 

1!S33 

3  &  4  Win.  IV., 

Agricullnnil  Iii.<iir;iii- 

Agricultural    Insur- 

c. ->3. 

cps  fxciiiiitcil  Iriiiii, 
2  till  June,  1833. 

ances        exempted 
irom,   24th    June, 
1833. 

1831 

.... 

7.51,695 

503,130,000 

1835 

72.5,509 
Agric. 

483.939,333* 
37,211,003* 

1813 

5  &  (')  Vict.,  0.79. 

18-55 

1,2(j3,.'^01 

.Sil2,;)7l,00(!+ 

02,'2.S.5,!I7U+ 

1850 

19  Vict.  c.  22. 

Duties  cliM-gcuble  on 
Insiiranees       made 
abrond.       He  insur- 
niiees  cliiiru'i  d   uitli 
rnlicv  Siaiiip  DnlY. 

Duties    charged    on 
Insurances    made 
abroad.    Ko-insur- 

auce  excmiitrd. 

rrom  the  statements  given  it  would  appear  that  the  sums  insured 
diminished  gradually  from  173^  million  pounds,  for  the  year  ending 
1st  August,  1783,  to  about  132'}  million  pounds  in  1786,  -nhcu 
foreign  property  was  exempted  from  the  duty,  the  diminution  in  the 
three  years  being  at  the  rate  of  about  13,520,000Z.  each  year.  During 
tliis  period  the  stamp  duties  were  veiy  heavy,  being,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  above  statement,  Gs.  on  policies  under  1,000/.,  and  lis.  on 
policies  for  1,000Z.  and  upwards,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  Is.  Qd.  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  insured.  Considerable  opposition  was  made  in  the 
city  to  these  high  rates,  and  in  1797  those  duties  on  policies  were 
respectively  reduced  to  3*.  and  Qs.  The  amount  insured  increased 
from  1788,  till  it"  reached  nearly  188^  million  pounds,  in  the  year 
ending  1st  August,  179G,  being  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about 
5,550,000/.  per  annum.  In  the  ibllowiiig  year,  when  the  per  centage 
duty  was  increased  by  one-third,  it  fell  to  181^  million  pounds,  from 
which  it  again  increased  till  it  reached  238  million  pounds,  for  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1801',  being  at  tlie  rate  of  8,081,000/.  per 
annum.  In  that  year  the  per  centage  duty  was  raised  to  2s.  Gt/.,  but 
the  policy  duty  reduced  to  Is.,  a  very  considerable  reduction;  and 
from  1804  to  1815  the  sums  insured  increased  from  238  million 
pounds  to  about  389^  million  pounds,  being  an  increase  of  137,712,000/, 
per  annum.  The  duty  being  again  increased  in  September,  1815,  and 
made  3s.  per  cent.,  appears  to  have  caused  an  absolute  diminution  of 
insurances,  varying  from  £1^  to  £7  millions,  in  the  next  and  two 
following  years ;  from  that  ])eriod  till  1831  no  further  change  was 
made  in  the  duties  till  the  exemption  of  agricultural  stock  from  duty 
from  21tli  June,  1833,  and  from  January,  1835,  to  January,  1855,  the 
sums  insured  increased  from  about  481  million  pounds  to  802|-  million 

•  Total  Value  of  Property  Insured,  1835,  631,150,9361. 
+  Ditto,  1855,804,859,976/, 
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pounds,  and  the  agricultural  stock  exempt  from  37^  million  pounds  to 
(j2|  million  pounds,  or  together  about  17,185,000/.  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  parts  ot  the  statements  above  given  differ 
materially  from  the  estimates  of  j\lr.  Coode,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
discrepancy  in  the  dates  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  alluded  to;  and  his 
defence  of'  the  duty  now  imposed,  and  \\\^  answers  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  lu-ged  against  it,  deserve  careful  consideration,  lu 
order,  however,  to  complete  the  full  view  of  the  progress  of  fire  insu- 
rance in  Great  Britain,  and  bring  into  comparison  the  few  statistics 
which  we  have  of  its  progress  in  other  countries,  I  defer  a  few 
remarks  on  his  report  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper. 

II. — JPirc  Insurance  iti  Great  Britain. 

In  the  subjoined  table  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  as 
accurate  information  as  I  could  obtain  of  the  total  amount  of  pro- 
perty insured  against  fire  in  the  London  and  Country  offices  respec- 
tively, deduced  from  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  fire  insurance  duties. 
The  statements  as  to  the  London  offices  from  1782  to  1855,  were 
taken  from  the  totals  put  together  from  the  quarterly  statements  in 
tlie  original  returns,  which  liave  been  kept  from  year  to  year  by  some 
of  the  principal  London  offices,  and  appear  to  have  been  done  with 
much  care  and  accuracy.  The  statements  as  to  the  duties  paid  by 
country  offices,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  fi'om  a  table  given 
in  the  Assur.  Mag.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  75 ;  and  the  amount  of  agricultural 
stock  exempt,  whicli  sliows  the  amount  insured  in  the  London, 
Country,  Scotch,  and  Irish  offices,  or  branch  offices  carrying  on  their 
operations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  Mr.  Coode's  table  and  other 
sources.  The  last  column  shews  the  total  amount  of  property  insured 
against  fire  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  either  liable  to  the  duty 
or  declared  to  be  exempt,  as  it  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Coode  for 
England  and  Wales.  As,  however,  the  dates  of  the  duty  returns 
change  in  1801, 1  have  placed  each  of  the  totals  terminating  with  the 
5th  January,  to  compare  with  the  year  ending  Christmas  preceding, 
leaving  out  the  estimate  for  part  of  the  year  1800,  which  would 
otherwise  occur  twice.  It  js  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  com- 
putation can  be  given  of  the  amount  of  insurances  efiected  on  foreign 
property.  Only  a  few  of  the  offices  carry  on  this  class  of  business. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Smith  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  total  home  and  foreign 
business  for  last  year  at  not  less  than  £1,500  millions;  but  1  have 
been  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  whose  position  and 
experience  gives  the  greatest  w  eight  to  liis  judgment,  that  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  fire  insurance  of  (Jreat  Britain,  including  that  of  the 
colonies,  does  not  exceed  25,000,000/.  Between  statements  differing 
so  widely,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  computation,  but  the 
greater  part  of  those  whom  I  consulted,  considered  tiiat  from  £100  to 
£200  millions  were  more  probably  the  limits,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, assumed  £125  millions,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  highest 
estimate. 
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Tahle  showing  the  Sums  Insured  against  Fire  in  the  London  Offices  from  1782 
to  1855  ;  in  the  Count ry  Offices  from  1805  to  1855  ;  and  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  from  ]8-'U!  to  1855  ;  together  loith  Air.  Coode's  Tahle  of  the  Totals 
for  England  and  JVales  from  1782  to  1855,  {deduced  from  the  Returns  of 
the  Per-centage  Duty). 

[The  figures  on  the  right  of  the  (lecimal  point  express  ,£100,000?.] 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Kiifland 

Great 

Year. 

London 
Offices. 

Country 
Offices. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total 
Great 
Britain. 

and  Wales, 

bv 
Mr.CiKide's 

Table 
corrected. 

Britain, 
including 
i^grirul- 

tural  Stock 
exempt. 

k.  Mlus. 

t  Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

£Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

£  Mlus. 

£  Mlns. 

1"82    ' 

Duty 

1*.  6rf. 

from 

//•2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

24th 

June 

1783 

147-4 

.... 

173-3 

1784 

119-4 

154-9 

1785 

127-2 

136-6 

1786 

124-2 

132-8 

178  7 

128-1 

.... 

136-9 

1788 

132-3 

135.1 

1789 

135-3 

.... 

139-9 

1790 

1421 

144-9 

1791 

148-1 

150-9 

1792 

163-G 

162-1 

1793 

163-0 

177-3 

.... 

1794 

169-4 

>..* 

176-5 

.... 

1795 

178-8 

176-7 

1796 

174-0 

.... 

188-3 

1797  ^ 

Duty  2*.  1 

175-0 

181-5 

from  5th  j 

July     J 

1798 

188-9 

183-8 

1799 

182-9 

198-6 

1800 

195-7 

204-9 

1801 

205-5 

219-6 

1802 

210-8 

223-5 

1S03 

217-5 

238-1 

1804 

Duty 

'la.  6f/.    , 

224-1 

248-2 

.... 

from 

lOthOct 

1805 

233-8 

21-2 

255-0 

256-9 

1806 

216-6 

24-1 

270-7 

272-9 

1807 

255-1 

22-3 

277-4 

281-6 

1808 

271-2 

35-7 

306-9 

303-1 

In  1797  half  the  duty  taken  at  1*.,  and  half  at  2s. 

In  1804  three  quarters  of  tlie  duty  taken  at  2s.,  and  one  quarter  at  2«.  dd. 
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Table  sJwwina  the  Sams  Insured  against  Fire. — Continued. 


"^ 

Total 

Total 

Year. 

LoiKlon 
Offices. 

Total 
Conntry     England 
Ottices'          and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

En-land 
Total       and  Wales, 
Gnat              by 
Britain.     Mr.Toode's 
Tal)le 
corrected. 

Great 
Britain, 

including 
A^ricul- 

uriil  Stock 
exempt. 

£  Mh.s. 

£  Mln9. 

£  Mlns.  1 

£  Mlns. 

£  Mlns 

£  Mlns.       £  Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

1809 

289-4 

38-2 

327-6 

324-8 

1810 

304-9 

46-0 

350-9 

347-3 

1811 

307-9 

52-1 

360-0 

358-2 

1812 

311-3 

57-2 

368-5 

362-6 

1813 

320-7 

60-7 

381-4 

3300 

1814 

323-9 

63-7 

387-6 

389-2 

1815  "1 

Duty  3«. 

from     >i 

328-9 

62-5 

391-4 

384-8 

.... 

28th 

Sept.    J 

1816 

313-3 

74-1 

387-4 

382-1 

1817 

306-6 

80-5 

,387-1 

385-0 

1818 

311-3 

75-5 

386-8 

389-5 

1819 

313-5 

72-2 

385-7 

396-8 

1820 

315-3 

77-9 

393-2 

391-3 

1821 

311-9 

399-0 

1822 

314-5 

90-4 

404-9 

405-3 

1823 

318-7 

94-1 

412-8 

401-7 

1824 

330-8 

103  6 

434-4 

.... 

427-7 

1825 

329-2 

118-7 

447-9 

.... 

442-2 

1826 

337-7 

120-7 

458-4 

461-2 

1827 

328-6 

123-1 

451-7 

446-7 

1828 

348-9 

123-2 

472-1 

470-8 

1829 

352-9 

124-5 

477-4 

482-2 

.... 

1830 

356-3 

129-6 

485-9 

478-2 

.... 

1831 

3G6-9 

134-5 

501-4 

499-1 

1832 

3700 

132-1 

502-1 

503-7 

1833 

366-6 

126-5 

493-1 

503-1 

1834  ■ 

Agricul- 
tural 
stock 

366-9 

124-7 

491-6 

521-2 

.... 

19-6 

17-6 

37-2 

exempt  . 

t 

1835 

1   374-9 
22-6 

131-4 
18-9 

506-3 
41-5 

545-6 

1836 

387-2 

140-0 

527-2 

37-0 

5-5 

5  69 -7 

563-4 

615-6 

23-7 

19-4 

43-1 

2-8 

45-9 

1837 

392-6 

144-9 

537-5 

38-6 

26-8 

602-9 

582-2 

1     6515 

2.vl 

19-8 

44-9 

3-4 

0-3 

48-6 

1838 

410-1 

150-7 

500-8 

39-8 

28-0 

628-6 

571-2 

C80-5 

27-3 

20-6 

47-9 

3-6 

0-4 

51-9 

i 

In  1815  throe  quarters  taken  at  2s.  dd.  duty,  and  one  quarter  at  3.9. 
In  1834  and  subsequent  years  farming  stock  exempt  place.l  under  the  line  in 
each  year. 
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Table  showing  the  ,Saiiis  Insurel  afjaiiist  Fire. — Continued. 


Total 

Total 

T(.l;il 

Kll-l:.lld 

iirul 
W;ilu3. 

England 

G  reat 

Yeiir. 

London 
Olliccs. 

Cnunlry 
Ollici'S. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total 

Great 

Britain. 

and  Wales, 

by 
.Mr.  Coode's 

Britain, 
including 
.\uricnl- 

Tal.le 

tni;dSti;ck 

coinctLd. 

c.\;.ini)t. 

£Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

.t  Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

£  Mlns. 

£  Allns. 

it  Wu^. 

£  Mlns. 

183!) 

425-7 

153-9 

579-6 

39-5 

29-3 

648-4 

6J.V1 

700-4 

27-2 

21-5 

48-7 

2-9 

0-4 

52-0 

1840 

43S-2 

157-1 

595-3 

40-2 

301 

665-6 

641-4 

720-3 

28-0 

22-4 

61-0 

3-3 

0-4 

51-7 

1841 

44  G- 7 

159-2 

605-9 

44-7 

31-0 

681-6 

652-7 

738-0 

30  0 

220 

52-0 

4-0 

0-4 

56-4 

1842 

451-8 

159-8 

611-6 

44-2 

30-5 

686-3 

666-8 

744-0 

31-2 

21-9 

53-1 

4-1 

0-5 

57-7 

1843 

40 1-3 

156-9 

618-2 

44-6 

32-6 

695-4 

670-2 

755-6 

33-0 

22-0 

55-6 

4-1 

0-5 

60-2 

1844 

405-3 

159-3 

624-6 

46-0 

33-5 

704-1 

681-9 

763-8 

32-4 

22-5 

51-9 

4-3 

0-5 

59-7 

1845 

481-5 

167-3 

648-8 

47-8 

33-2 

729-8 

696-5 

790-8 

33-5 

22-4 

55-9 

4-5 

0-6 

61-0 

1846 

434-3 

172-9 

657-2 

50-1 

35-5 

742-8 

676-6 

804-3 

33-3 

22-7 

56-0 

50 

0-5 

01-5 

1847 

492-0 

176-9 

668-9 

47-0 

35-7 

751-6 

727-0 

815-1 

35-1 

23-1 

58-2 

4-7 

0-6 

63-5 

1848 

493-9 

177-2 

671-1 

42-5 

34-0 

747-6 

726-5 

811-2 

35-9 

23-0 

58-9 

4-1 

0-6 

63-6 

1849 

503-4 

180-1 

683-5 

43-3 

33-6 

760-4 

738-1 

823-3 

36-5 

21-8 

58-3 

4-1 

0-5 

02-9 

1850 

521-4 

181-0 

702-4 

44-3 

34-4 

781-1 

752-1 

843-0 

36-6 

20-6 

57-2 

4-2 

0-5 

61-9 

1851 

533-8 

185-7 

719-5 

44-6 

35-3 

799-4 

768-8 

858-8 

34-5 

20-4 

54-9 

4-1 

0-4 

59-4 

1852 

512-G 

195-5 

738-1 

45-8 

35-9 

819-8 

787-1 

879-4 

33-9 

20-9 

54-8 

4-3 

0-5 

59-6 

1853 

554-7 

210-1 

764-8 

48-4 

38-1 

851-3 

816-9 

912-3 

34-5 

21-5 

56-0 

4-4 

0-6 

61-0 

1854 

567-5 

224-2 

791-7 

51-5 

39-0 

882-2 

844-3 

947-0 

36-0 

22-9 

58-9 

5-3 

0-6 

04-8 

1855 

573-6 

230-9 

804-5 

53-0 

39-5 

897-0 

864-9 

965-1 

38-0 

24-3 

62-3 

5-2 

0-6 

68-1 

In  Mr.  Coode's  table,  1834  and  subsequent  years  include  agricultural  stock  exempt. 

III. — Fire  Instirance  in  France. 

The  amount  of  fire  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  tliougli  it  may 
appear  large  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  presented  for  the  first 
time,  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when  contrasted  with  tlie 
totals  insured  in  France,  especially  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
former  country  the  system  has  been  known  for  more  than  ISO  years, 
and  that  in  the  latter  it  was  only  introduced  about  40  years  ago.  The 
first  company  regularly  cstablislied  in  France  "  La  jMutuelle  de  Paris 
pour  les  Immeublcs,"  only  d^tes  from  ISIG;  and  the  first  proprietary 
company,  "  La  ( Vinipagnie  d' Assurances  Gcnernlcs,"  from  1819.    Tlic 
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])h.n  and  constitution  of  the  latter  was  pi-ofessedly  founded  on  tlio 
model  of  the  Euglisih  companies.  The  total  amount  insured  in  the 
"  8un,"  the  lar<^est  English  company,  exceeded,  according  to  the  duty 
returns,  li0,412,000Z.  in  1855,  exclusive  of  foreign  insurances;  but 
in  the  same  year,  after  35  years'  existence,  the  insurances  in  the 
"Rationale,"  established  only  in  1820,  amounted  to  u])wards  of 
£03,000,001)/.,  after  deducting  re-assurances.  In  1S3G  there  were 
but  five  proprietary  companies  existing  in  Trance,  at  which  time  the 
insurances  therein  amounted  to  440,930,040?.  In  1837  and  1838 
five  new  companies  were  founded,  and  their  new  business,  combined 
with  the  increasing  business  of  the  old,  sliowed  in  1839  a  total  of 
539,025,094?.,  being  an  increase  in  3  years  of  22*4  per  cent.  Between 
1839  and  1844  six  new  companies  were  added  to  the  list,  and  at  the 
latter  date  the  sums  insured  in  14  out  of  the  10  companies,  amounted 
to  785,480,819?.,  being  an  increase  in  5  years  on  the  previous  amount 
of  45"G  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  brief  s^immary  of  the  operations  of 
the  proprietary  companies  in  France  for  the  ten  years  1843  to  1852 
inclusive  : — 

Sums  Insured  against  Fire  in  French  Proprietary  Companies  in  each  of  the 
Years  1843  to  1852. 


Xumber 
of 
Com- 
panies. 

Sums  Insured. 

Premiums 
received 

in 
the  Year. 

Loss 

in 

the  Year. 

Premiums 

Loss. 

Year. 

per  Cent. 
071  Sums 
Insured. 

Per  Cent, 
on  Sum 
assured. 

Percent. 

on 
Premium. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1843 

11 

695, 260, 6.^9 

619,626 

291,439 

•093 

•042 

44-8 

1844 

14 

785,480,820 

723,168 

410,697 

•092 

•052 

56-8 

1845 

19 

861,469,862 

692,677 

(12  Comps.) 

455,963 

•080 

•053 

05-8 

1846 

12 

816,248,039 

726,648 

466,476 

■089 

•057 

64-2 

1847 

14 

889,628,056 

810,868 

442,203 

•091 

•050 

54-5 

1848 

14 

928,795,949 

841,2.'58 

413,137 

•091 

•044 

49-1 

1849 

9 

921,292,646 

797,789 

383,860 

•087 

•042 

48-1 

1850 

13 

968,873,833 

827,497 

415,270 

•085 

•043 

50-2 

1851 

all 

1,018,940,556 

893,890 

382,413 

•088 

•038 

42-8 

1852 

all 

1,026,705,087 

902,478 

397,696 

•088 

•039 

441 

As  in  the  above  table  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  companies  are 
wanting,  the  total  amounts  insured  should  be  examined  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  companies  in  the  margin,  otherwise  it  might  appear 
incorrectly,  that  the  total  amount  of  insurance  has  diminished  in 
some  of  the  years.  The  premiums  are  remarkably  low,  scarcely 
exceeding  an  average  of  "087  or  Is.  9lL  per  cent.,  including  heavy 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  risks,  and  yet  the  losses  form  about 
the  same  per-centage  on  the  premiums  as  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  average  in  this  country.  Taking  the  numbers  and  amounts 
of  losses,  which  were  given  in  some  of  the  original  returns,  the 
average  in  the  lioyale  or  Rationale  was  found  to  bo  about  44/.,  in 
the  Generale  and  Urbaine  39-1/.,  and  in  La  Fi-ance  38'2/.  each  loss. 

In  1849,  the  total  expenses  were  about  35'3  per  cent,  on  the 
premiums  ;  in  1850,  about  37,021  per  cent,  on  ditto ;  in  1851,  37*025 
per  cent. ;  in  1852,  about  39  per  cent, 
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I  Lave  recently  been  favoured  by  M.  Maas,  the  Manaf^er  of  one 
of  the  leading  French  Companies,  "  L'Union,"  ^vitll  some  additional 
facts  for  subsequent  years. 

Sums  Insured  iigainst  Fire  in 

Proprietary  Companies 

in  France. 

£ 

In  1853 1,092,000,000 

1854 1,1/6,000,000 

1855 1,236,000,000 

The  accounts  for  1856  are  not  yet  published,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  sums  insured  will  very  nearly  reach  the  large  amount  of 
l,32O,OO0,O00Z.  in  the  proprietary  companies  alone.  Tiie  accounts 
of  the  nnitual  companies  are  not  published  with  the  same  regu- 
larity and  fullness;  but  M,  Maas  computes  them  at  not  less  than 
480,b00,000Z.,  making  the  large  total  for  last  year  of  1,800,000,000/., 
not  fur  short  of  double  the  amount  of  insurances  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  above  amount  is  stated  less  the  re-insurances 
effected  with  other  countries ;  but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
insurances from  abroad  are  included,  the  difference  to  be  added 
Avould  probably  not  amount  to  more  than  80,000,000Z. 

In  1850,  the  total  amount  assured  by  mutual  and  proprietary 
companies  was  estimated  at  about  1,31S,433,801Z.,  the  annual  pre- 
miums on  which  were  1,120,669Z.  =  "085  per  cent,  on  sums  insured, 
and  losses,  5G5,468Z.  =  013  per  cent,  on  sums  insured.  In  1852,  the 
total  insurance  in  mutual  and  proprietary  companies  were  estimated 
at  1,415,000,000Z. 

In  order  to  account,  however,  in  some  degree  for  the  very  large 
amount  insured  compared  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
some  peculiarities  in  the  Law  of  French  Insurance,  which  give  rise  to 
what  are  called  "  le  risque  locatif "  and  "  le  recours  des  voisins." 

As  to  the  former,  it  is  provided  by  Article  1733  of  the  Code 
Civil . — ''  The  tenant  must  answer  for  a  fire  unless  he  can  prove 
that  it  happened  by  accident  or  by  fault  of  construction,  or  that  the 
fire  communicated  "from  an  adjoining  house." 

Article  1734. — "  If  there  ai'e  several  tenants  all  are  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  fire,  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  fire  conunenced  in 
the  dwelling  part  of  any  one  of  them,  in  which  case  he  alone  shall  be 
held  liable,  or  unless  some  can  prove  that  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  fire  could  commence  in  their  portion  of  the  dwelling,  in  which 
case  they  sliall  be  exempt." 

One  mutual  company,  quoting  these  laws,  offers  to  guarantee 
tenants  from  the  responsibility  thus  attached  to  them  at  one-third 
of  the  usual  rate  if  the  building  is  insured  by  the  society,  or  at  one- 
half,  if  not. 

As  to  the  latter.  Article  1382  of  the  Code  Civil  enacted : — "  The 
consequences  of  any  act,  which  causes  damage  to  another,  must  be 
repaired  by  him  through  whose  fault  it  has  been  caused." 

Article  1383. — "  Every  one  is  responsible  for  the  damage  he  has 
caused,  not  only  by  his  own  act,  but  by  his  imprudence  or  negligence." 

The  proprietor  or  the  tenant,  from  whose  dwelling  the  fire  is 
communicated,  is  liable  to  indemnify  his  neighbours  who  may  liave 
suffered  loss  by  the  extension,  of  the  fire,  and  the  same  company 
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offers  to  guarantee  the  effects  of  this  indemnification  for  a  quarter 
of  the  rates  demanded  for  the  house  assured  or  the  neighbouring 
dwelling. 

To  what  extent  these  regulations  affect  the  total  amount  of 
insurances  in  France  it  is  difficult  to  saj ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  have  a  very  considerable  influence  thereon,  and  probably 
explain  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  premiums. 

Mr.  Bunyon,  in  an  article  "  on  the  liability  of  the  occupier  of  a 
tenement  for  damage  done  to  that  of  a  neighbour  by  fire  kindled 
through  his  own  or  his  servant's  negligence  "  (''Assurance  Mag.," 
vol.  i.,  p.  47),  refers  to  various  legal  decisions  on  the  same  subject, 
and  contends  that  the  same  principles  of  law  apply  in  England,  but 
considers  that  the  risk  is  not  provided  against  in  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  existing  duty,  which 
would  fall  as  heavily  upon  an  insurance  of  this  limited  character  as 
upon  those  of  an  ordinary  description. 

IV^. — Fire  Insurance  in  Belgium. 

In  the  year  1847,  a  report  by  the  Special  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Belgian  Government  to  enquire  into  Assurance  by  the  State, 
led  to  a  project  of  law',  in  the  first  article  of  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  general  system  of  insurance  against  fire,  hail,  and  mortalily 
amongst  cattle,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  Commission, 
however,  had  omitted  to  state  the  cost  at  wdiich  the  system  recom- 
mended could  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Central 
Commission  of  Statistics  to  enquire  further  into  the  subject.  The 
report  of  M.  Frere  Orban,  the  Slinister  of  Finance,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  very  valuable  information  on  each  of  the  subjects  referred 
10,  and,  with  regard  to  fire  insurance,  he  enters  upon  the  general 
enquiry — how  far  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  State  to  undertake 
this  branch  of  business. 

After  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  the  assurable  value, 
the  saleable  value,  and  tlie  tenant's  value  or  registered  income,  he 
approximates  to  the  total  value  thus.  The  net  registered  income 
from  property  in  houses  on  31st  December,  1847,  was  1,918,227/., 
viz.: — 

£ 

Income  from  Houses Town 892,000 

,,  „  Country,...  804,000 

Income  from  Manufactories.     Town 120,000 

,,  „  Country....   102,227 


Total 1,918,227 

Adding  to  this  net  revenue  the  amount  abated  according  to  law, 
we  shall  obtain  a  gross  revenue  of 

£ 

In  Town 1,369,320 

Country 1,226,320 


•  Total 2,594,640 

On  consultation  with  experienced  valuers,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  gross  income  or  tenant  value  in  the  86  towns  of  the  kingdont 

l2 
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averaged  7  per  cent.,  and  in  tlie  rural  coiinnunes  3  per  cent,  of  the 
insurable  value,  and  making  allowance  for  the  uiu'egit^tercd  property, 
estimated  at  2,652,0007.,  the  minister  concludes  that  the  insurable 
value  of  buildings  in  Brlgium  may  be  set  down  at  80,920,000/.  Other 
methods  of  checking  these  results  \vere  adopted,  such  as  taking  the 
proportion  of  the  Governnient  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  income, 
or  taking  the  average  of  200  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
giving  a  net  income  of  3,955/.,  and  an  insurable  value  of  102,J!54</. 
Applying  the  pi'oportion  of  income  of  the  whole  insurable  properts'", 
very  nearly  the  same  result  was  produced.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  the  insurance  of  buildings  is  obligatory  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  lias  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  carried  on  under  the  authority 
and  support  of  the  Government.  The  population  was  about  1,335,000, 
and  the  value  of  property  in  buildings  assured  27,813,000/.,  giving 
about  20/.  17s.  to  each  inhabitant.  Applying  the  same  average  to 
the  4,337,190  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  the  insurable  property  in 
houses  would  be  about  90  millions  in  value.  The  minister  therefore 
thought  himself  justified  in  assunung  £84  millions  as  the  mean 
of  the  calculations.  The  total  value  of  furniture  seemed  rated  very 
low,  being  deduced  from  the  property-tax  of  1847,  and  the  total  only 
set  down  as  13,000,000/.,  making  a  total  insurable  against  fire  of 
97,000,000/.  The  average  premium  in  private  companies,  both  in 
France  and  Belgium,  had  been  'OSS  or  Is.  del.  per  cent.,  but  assuming 
2s.,  the  total  Government  premium-tax  would  be  97,000/.,  and  tlie 
average  annual  value  of  propertv  destroyed  by  fire,  in  Belgium,  for 
the  years  1839-40-41,  and  1844  to  1848,  was  85,318/.  Considering 
the  large  expenses  of  cai'rying  on  the  business,  the  minister  concludes 
that  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  system  of  Government  Insurance  a 
source  of  profit  or  revenue  of  any  consequence  to  the  State,  is  a 
delusion  which  ought  to  be  given  up  ;  and  that,  both  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  resulting 
therefrom  are  greater  than  the  good  it  can  be  expected  to  produce. 

In  the  census  of  1840,  just  preceding  this  enquiry,  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  the  kingdom  is  stated  as  : — 

Inhabited 799,848 

Uninhabited    29,713 

Total 829,501 

of  which  160,471,  or  20  per  cent,  only,  were  insured  against  fire  for 
a  total  sum  of  43,721,212/.,  being  an  average  of  272/.  for  each  house, 
and  just  10/.  for  each  inhabitant,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
about  half  the  insurable  value  estimated  from  the  Baden  Government 
returns. 

At  the  date  of  the  above  report,  it  was  stated  that  12  ]n'oprietary 
fire  insurance  companies  had  been  authorized  in  Belgium  since  1830, 
of  which  8  only  were  then  carrying  on  business,  the  total  sums 
insured  in  7  of  which,  in  1848,  were  57,128,424/.  the  premiums 
thereon,  49,278/.  =  -085  per  cent.,  the  losses,  26,881/.  =  -047  per  cent, 
on  sum  insured,  or  54'55  per  cent,  on  the  premiums,  and  the  expenses, 
commission,  &c.,  17,028/.  =  34'5  per  cent,  on  premiums. 

Since  then,  I  can  only  give  one,  but  a  more  complete  account,  for 
the  year  1849-50.     The  oldest  company  bears  date  1819. 
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Sums  Insured. 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

1 0  Proprietary  and  1 
Mutual  Companies! 

£ 
123,419,190 

£ 
129,724 

4;* 

50,000 

The  average  premium  was  '107  =  2s.  2d.  per  ccut.  on  sum  iusured, 
and  tlie  average  of  the  losses  '046  =  lid.  per  cent,  on  sum  insured, 
and  rather  less  than  44  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  received. 

Y. — Fire  Insurance  in  Holland. 

I  have  sought  to  obtain  information  as  to  tlie  amount  insured  by 
the  fire  insurance  companies  of  Holland,  but  without  success.  A 
friend  in  Amsterdam  wlio,  some  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  obtaiu 
the  amount  of  marine  insurance  for  me,  has  equally  failed  on  apply- 
ing to  the  managers  of  the  fire  insurance  companies.  The  i*ental 
of  insurable  buildings  is  estimated  for  1854-55  to  be,  in  various 
provinces,  about  2,5OO,0O0Z.,  which,  at  15  years'  purchase,  would 
give  37,500,000Z.,  and  the  total  furniture  or  moveable  property 
therein,  at  only  a  little  more  than  7,000,OOOZ.  These  values  are 
vciy  little  above  the  estimates  for  1848-49,  and  scarcely  assist  the 
enquiry  even  as  to  insurable  property,  and  not  at  all  as  to  the  actual 
amount  insured  in  Holland. 

VI. — Fire  Insurance  in  Sweden. 

In  Stockholm,  there  are  five  principal  fii-e  insurance  companies, 
extending  their  business  to  the  provinces,  besides  a  few  mutual 
associations  in  the  country  confined  to  small  risks  in  their  respective 
localities. 

In  four  of  these  companies,  the  following  table  shows  tlie 
increasing  business  to  the  close  of  1850 : — 


Numljcr 
of  Compauics. 

Sums  Insured. 

Losses. 

1842 

1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

£ 

2,545,400 
4,493,153 
4,981,056 
8,293,764 
8,410,299 
8,704,448 
8,890, 4(59 
9,538,051 
9,747,796 

£ 

11,912 

2,759 

7  443 

1843 

1844 

1845 

13  2'''^ 

1846 

34  047 

1847 

18,910 

7,433 

37,557 

13  '^45 

1848 

1849 

1850 

65,610,436 

146,534 

The  average  of  the  losses  is  -220  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured,  a 
very  high  rate,  but  evidently  arising  from  the  particular  branch  of 
business  of  2  out  of  the  4  companies  assuring  buildings,  goods, 
and  i'urniture  in  the  towns,  the  average  for  each  company  being 
;091 ,  -092,  -381,  and  -300  respectively.  From  1845  to  ]  850,  tlie  'increase 
in  the  sums  insured  in  the  4  companies  was  17  j-  ])er  cent,  in  the 
5  years. 
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YII. — Fire  Insurances  in  DenmarJc. 

In  the  17  years  from  1827-28  to  1844,  tlie  sum  insured  by  tlie 
Goverinnent  against  fire  on  buildings  in  towns,  increased  from 
3,122,857/.  to  4,457,142/.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  42-7  per 
cent.  The  average  losses  during  that  period  amounted  to  "180  per 
3s.  7d.  per  cent.  The  sum  insured  on  biuldings  in  the  country 
increased  from  14,980,000/.  in  1827-28,  to  18,928,571/.  in  1814, 
about  26'36  per  cent,  in  the  17  years.  The  average  losses  thereon 
amounted  to  about  '187  or  3s.  9d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 
insured. 

The  principal  fire  insurance  compau}^  in  Copenhagen,  the  Eoyal 
Octroied  Fire  Insurance  Company,  established  11th  May,  1778,  and 
remodelled  on  24th  May,  1843,  has  a  privilege  for  insuring  goods, 
furniture,  and  all  moveable  property  at  Copenhagen,  so  that  neither 
another  Danish  company,  nor  the  agency  of  a  foreign  insurance 
company,  is  lawful,  though  some  English  and  German  companies 
have  agents  at  Copenhagen  and  do  a  large  business.  A  fine  of 
1,000  rix-doUars,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  insured  to  this  com- 
pany, in  case  he  should  be  found  to  liave  insured  with  another  ofiice, 
is  practically  evaded  by  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  transaction, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  actual  loss  by  fire,  and  the  fine  is  often 
insured  with  the  property.  From  1816  to  1824,  the  amount  of 
insurances  gradually  diminished  from  2,000,000/.  to  750,000/.,  since 
which  time  it  has  steadily  increased  to  3,555,555/.  in  1852.  It  will 
suffice  to  give  the  amounts  insured  in  cash  five  years  from  1827, 
when  the  iusin-ances  amovuited  to  1,000,000/. 


Sums 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

Premiums 

Per  Cent,  on 

Sums 

Claims  per  Cent. 

On  Sum 

Insured. 

Insured. 

On  Premium. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1827.... 

1,000,000 

5,734 

527 

•570 

•053 

9-2 

1832.... 

1,222,222 

5,506 

23 

•450 

•002 

©•4 

-     1837.... 

1,622,222 

7,316 

3,456 

•450 

•213 

47^2 

1842... 

2,148,148 

6,774 

126 

•320 

•016 

1^2 

1847.... 

3,000,000 

9,899 

2,981 

•330 

•099 

30-1 

1852.... 

3,555,555 

11,775 

3,161 

•330 

•089 

26-7 

Total  ) 

1815  to- 
1852  J 

66,025,911 

293,900 

77,939 

•440 

•117 

26-6 

The  amount  of  insurance  is  small,  but  shews  a  satisfoctory  and 
steady  progress  in  each  quinquennial  period.  The  insurances  having 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years  nearly  65^  per  cent.  The  average 
premium  in  37  years,  have  been  •440  or  8s.  lOd.  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  losses  "117  or  2s.  4:d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  insured. 

Another  company,  the  "  Brandforsikkring  for  liuse  og  Graarde," 
at  Copenhagen,  shews  a  sum  insured  on  buildings,  in  Copenhagen, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1854,  of  0,575,(584/.,  being 
155,556/.  more  than  at  last  year.  The  premiums  in  the  j'car  were 
2,214/..  aiul  tlie  cb.itns,  4,011/.,  but  the  funds  of  the  society  amounted 
to  173.118/. 
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VIII. — Fire  Insurance  in  Sussia  and  Poland. 
It  was  stated  in  the  "  Times  "  of  16th  September,  1847,  that  the 
Emperor  had  just  issued  an  Ukase,  to  forbid  the  insurance  in 
foreign  countries  of  real  property  situated  in  Russia,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured.  The  same 
Uliase  places  a  tax  of  |  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  every  policy 
of  insurance  against  fire  in  Eussia.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  are 
destined  to  contribute  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  police  in  the  locality  in  which  the  object  insui'ed  may  be  situated. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  per-centage  tax,  in  England,  on  a  500/. 
policy,  and  it  vrould  be  interesting  to  trace  the  eftect  on  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  in  Eussia,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  at  hand 
any  docviments  to  throw  light  on  the  enquiry. 

The  only  insurance  company  in  St.  Petersburgh,  to  whose 
accounts  I  can  at  present  refer,  shows  an  average  amount  insured 
annually  for  20  years,  prior  to  1847,  of  about  14,662,000/.  per 
annum.  The  company  was  established  in  1827.  In  1853,  the 
premiums  amounted  to  135,286/.,  the  losses,  50,890/.  =  37-6  per 
cent,  on  the  premiums,  and  the  expenses,  20,517/.  =  15'2  per  cent. 
on  the  premiums.  In  addition  to  600,000/.  capital  paid  up,  this 
company  possesses  a  reserve  fund  of  141,636/. 

In  Poland,  the  Government  accounts  of  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  about  the  year  1850,  contained  some  particulars  of  the 
insurances  against  fire  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  total  value  of 
buildings  assured  was, — 

In  Towns ^6,5G8,000 

In  Country  9,428,000 

Total...     15,966,400 

being  38,870/.  more  than  was  insured  in  1844.  The  number  of 
fires  was  196  in  towns,  and  1,505  in  the  country.  The  total  losses 
amounted  to  86,409/.,  being  an  average  of  nearly  50/.  16^.  for  each 
fire.  The  proportion  of  loss  to  the  total  sum  insured  was  about 
•540  =  10*.  lOd.  per  cent.,  being  more  than  twelve  times  as  great  as 
the  average  per-confage  of  loss  in  the  French  and  Belgian  companies. 

IX. — Fire  Insurance  in  Germany. 

It  is  difiicult  to  procure  the  statistics  of  fire  insurance  in  Germany 
for  any  long  period  back.  On  application  to  Mr.  Wilhelm  Lazarus, 
the  very  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  at 
Hamburg,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  promise  of  some  information, 
but  so  many  difficulties  attend  the  inquiry  that  some  time  will  elapse 
before  the  returns  can  be  made  up. 

In  the  year  1850,  llerr  Masius,  who  is  the  editor  of  a  valuable 
assurance  journal  i)ublished  at  Leipzig,  and  who  has  written  several 
works  upon  the  subject,  estimated  the  total  sums  insured  against  fire 
in  Germany  as  follows: 

About  /  9'^r  000  Oflol^^y  about  20  Proprietary  Companies,  the  average  premiums 
'        '         I       licins  2  per  1,000. 
100,000,000    by  i;',  Mutual  Comp.-niio.«. 

429  COO  OOol'^''    '*^""''''l'"'l    Associations    insuring    only    imn.ovcable 
L1_J }      property. 

Total   815,000,000 
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Tlic  four  leading  companies  in  Austria  were  established,  one  in 
1822,  one  in  1S31,  and  two  in  1838;  of  0  in  Prussia  only  one,  that  of 
Berlin,  dates  as  iar  back  as  1812.  In  Bavaria  two,  the  Aachen 
!Rruuclnier  dating  from  1823 ;  in  Baden  one ;  and  in  Hamburg  four, 
the  oldi'st  liaving  been  established  in  1820. 

At  tlic  close  of  181i)  the  accounts  of  six  proprietar^y  and  one 
mutual  company,  showed  a  total  sum  insured  against  lire  of 
213,700,000/. 

ITerr  Masius  considers  that  the  com])ctition  is  leading  to  a  vapid 
increase  of  business,  tlie  ]irincipal  exception  being  tlic  iuliabitauts  of 
the  chief  towns  in  Austria,  \'v/,.:  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Pcsth,  as  also 
the  people  of  the  fourth  rank,  being  petty  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen, 
small  cultivators  of  land,  and  cottagers ;  the  hrst  because  they  con- 
sider tliemselves  to  dwell  in  fire-secure  buildings,  and  the  last  because 
the  smallness  of  their  I'isks  would  render  a  proportionably  higher 
premium  necessar}'. 

With  regard  to  the  Government  fire  insurance  associations  for 
immoveable  property  with  compulsory  payments,  as  hx  Saxony, 
Baden,  &c.,  the  average  tax  required  is  between  2  and  3  per  1000. 
The  pi'emium  is  generally  higher  than  in  public  companies  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  latter  will  gradually  supersede  this 
costly  and  imperfect  system. 

In  Austria  there  exist  five  mutual  fire  insurance  societies,  in 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Prague,  Inspruck,  and  Brunn,  the  earliest  established 
in  1820.  The  accounts  are  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
members  contribute  rateably  to  the  losses  and  expenses.  In  sonic 
cases  these  contributions  are  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  and  recourse 
is  then  had  either  to  a  reserve  capital,  previously  formed  from  the 
admission  fees  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  laid  by,  or  to  a  temporary 
loan  spread  over  certain  number  of  years.  The  societies  are  under 
high  patronage,  and  are  much  favoured  by  the  local  authorities;  but, 
from  ill  management  or  inexperience,  bad  classification  of  the  risks, 
and  other  defects,  the  proprietors  of  the  worst  class  of  buildings  arc 
often  favoured  itt  the  expense  of  those  who  possess  better. 

There  are  also  five  proprietary  companies,  with  large  ])aid  up 
capitals,  insuring  also  maritime  life  and  trans])ort  risks.  Three  of 
these  were  established  in  Trieste,  one  in  Vienna,  and  one  in  Milan, 
the  earliest  dating  from  1823.  Deducting  other  branches  of  assu- 
rance, the  fire  risks  cftected  in  1850  amounted, — 

£ 

In  tlie  Proprietary  Companies  to  about 120,000,000 

Add  amount  existing  effected  previous  to  1850 30,000,000 

loO.OOO.OOO 
Mutual  Companies 22,000,000 

Total  172,000,000 

The  total  amount  does  not  seem  largo  for  a  country  of  such  an 
extent  and  population  as  Austria,  but  the  causes  assigned  are  that 
large  landed  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  Trade 
and  agriculture  is  very  little  advanced,  and  the  rural  population  for 
the  most  part  in  much  poverty. 

In  the  Assurance  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  361,  is  a  statement  of 
the  accounts  of  16  German  fire  insurance  companies. 
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T3y  approximating  to  the  amount  insured  in  tlie  companies  for 
which  the  returns  are  not  given,  we  shall  be  very  near  the  truth  ia 
the  following  summary  for  1852  and  1853  : — 


1852. 
1853. 


Sums  Iiisuretl. 


£ 
440,1-11,052 

504,675,334 


Preniiums. 


£ 
907,158 

1,1G9,152 


Losses 
and  E.vpeuses. 


£ 
78;'., 778 

995,760 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  fiivoured  with  the  following 
information  from  Mr.  Lazarus. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Wilhehn  Lazarus,  Ilamhurg, 
Fire  insurance  of  buildings,  made  compulsory  by  Government,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  commencement  of  this  branch  in  Germany.  Such  an  insurance  society, 
on  a  somewliat  large  scale,  is  mentioned  in  1729,  in  Saxony.  The  )ireniiuin  was 
fixed  by  the  insured,  and  tlie  dedommagement  by  Government.  In  1784,  the 
constitution  of  the  society  was  altered  as  at  present.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  societies  were  established  for  insuring  buildings  in  Prussia,  1742  ;  in 
Hanover,  1750;  in  Brunswick,  1753,  &c. 

In  1779,  the  first  proprietary  fire  insurance  company  in  Germany  (tire  and 
marine),  the  "  funfte  Assecuranz  Compagnie,"  was  established  iu  Hamburg.  It 
existed  till  1842,  when  it  w;is  ruined  by  the  great  fire  of  Hamburg.  In  1780,  the 
London  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  established  an  agency  in  Hamburg. 

Ill   1800,    Fire    Insurance  Association   for   Hamburg,   mutual,   failed   in   1843, 

ruined  by  the  great  fire. 
,,  ,,  ,,  Bremen,  mutual,  ceased  184G. 

1801,  IMecklenburgh  Assurance  Company,  still  existing,  mutual. 
1808,  Fire  Insurance  CompanyofLeekamp,inBremen, proprietary, ceased  1815 


1812 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1830 
1831 


1836 
1836 


1840 


1842 
1843 


1841 


at  Berlin,  proprietary. 

Leipzig  ,, 

Patriotische,  at  Hamburg,  proprietary, 
at  Gotha,  mutual. 

Trieste,  "AziendaAssiciiratrice,"  proprietary 

Aachen,  "Aachen  jNIunchncr,"  ,, 

Elberfeld,  "  Vaterlindische  "  ,, 

Vienna,  "  First  Austrian  "  ,, 

Schwedt,  mutual. 

Kostock         ,, 

Norden  ,, 

Altona  „ 

Giistrow        ,, 

Trieste, 


pro- 


Assicurazioni    Gencrali," 

prietary. 

Munchen,  "Bavarian  of  the  Bank,"     ,, 
Trieste,  "  Riunione  Adriatica,"  ,, 

Cologne,  "  Colouia,"  ,, 

Ijcipzig,  mutual. 
Marienwerder,  mutual. 
Slolp  „ 

Greifswald  ,, 

Franckfurt-u-M.,     "  Deutscher      Phuni.v," 

proprietary. 
Hamburgh,  proprietary. 

„  "  Neue  funfte,"  proprietary. 

Konigsberg,       "  Borussia,"       proprietary, 

(ceased  1855). 
^lagdeburg,  proprietary. 
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1845,  Fire  Insurance  Compan)'  at  Stettin,  proprietary. 

1847  ,,  ,,  Lubeck,         „  (ceased  1856). 

1848  ,,  ,,  Breslau, 

1854  ,,  „  Hamburg,     "  Hamburg- Bremen,"      pro- 

prietary. 

1856  ,,  ,,  Lubeck,  proprietary. 

1857  ,,  ,,  Franckfurt-a-M.,  "Providentia,"  proprie- 

tary. 
By  this  record  you  perceive  tliat  fire  insurance  business  is   of  recent   date  in 
Germany.     As  to  tlie  business  of  some  of  these  societies  in  former  years,  you  will 
find  particulars  in   "  Lehre  der  Versicherung,"   by  E.  A.   MaSius,  Leipzig,   184G. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  amount  of  property  insured,  in  1844,  was, — 

£ 

In  45  German  Companies,  Mutual  and  Proprietary 2/6,100,000 

English,  French,  Dutch,  Belgian,  &c.,  Companies...     28,000,000 
Government  Societies  for  Buildings .'557,100,000 

661,800,000 

Since  1842,  the  "  Veisicherungs  Zeitung,"  by  Masius,  and  the  "  Rundschau," 
by  the  same  author,  will  furnish  you  with  the  particulars  of  each  year.  Since  1852, 
the  "  Jahrbuch  fur  Volkswirthschaft  und  Statistik,"  published  annually  by  Otto 
Hubner,  will  give  you  a  very  accurate  table  of  insurance  business,  each  branch 
separately.  The  next  volume,  to  be  published  in  July,  will  contain  the  assurance 
business  of  1855.  As  I  am  the  author  of  this  article  1  can  tell  you  that,  in  1855, 
the  amount  of  property  insured  in 

£ 

19  Proprietary  Companies,  was    630,000,000 

12  Mutual                  ,,                 101,300.000 

Add  to  this— Small  Mutual  Societies,  about   43,000,000 

English,  French,  Dutch,  Belgian  Societies,  &c 28,600,000 

Government  Societies  for  Buildings 357,100,000 

Germany.  1,160,000,000 

[In  these  accounts  7  thalers  have  been  taken  =  1/.,  because  the  other  estimates 
I  have  given  for  Germany  have  been  thus  roughly  approximated.  To  be  strictly 
accurate  5  per  cent,  might  be  added  to  each  item. — S.B.] 

X. — Fire  Insurance  in  America. 

The  returns  of  the  various  insurance  companies  are  publislied  iu 
some  of  the  United  States,  so  that  if  all  the  facts  were  fullj  stated  as 
required,  a  fair  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  companies  from  year  to  year,  with  their  premiums,  capital, 
reserve,  &c.  Those  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  are  given 
agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  Acts  passed  in  1837  and  1842.  In 
1850  the  requiremejit  of  returns  from  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  was  repealed  by  an  Act  of  May  3rd  in  that  year. 

In  14  out  of  18  companies  in  Boston,  the  returns  on  1st  December, 
1850,  showed  at  risk  against  fire, — 

1st  December,  1850.  ,„., 

Sums  Insured.  iool. 

£  £ 

12,275,350     (14)  12.150,619 
And  in  4  (out  of  12)  offices  out  of  Boston        513,505       (5)     1,599,205 

12,788,655  13,749,824 

In  2  Mutual  Companies 1,506,972       (4)     2,004,615 

Tota' 14,205,627  15,754,439 
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The  above  appear  to  be  only  the  insurances  remaining  in  force  afe- 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  not  to  include  the  current  risks  of  the  year ; 
and  the  premiums  and  losses  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of 
comparison.  But  other  returns  show  that  in  the  two  mutual  com- 
panies, of  which  the  amount  of  risk  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
1,50G,972Z.,  the  new  business  of  the  year  was  2,598,449Z.,  the  pre- 
miums on  which  were  7,810Z.,  being  an  average  of  3*.  or  Qs.  per  cent., 
and  the  losses  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  premium. 

In  1851  the  amount  insured  in  the  share  office  had  increased  from 
] 2,788, 655Z.  to  13,7-19,S24Z.  From  the  amount  insured  in  the  year 
in  four  companies  3,6S3,079Z.,  the  premiums  on  which  were  10,858Z , 
the  average  rate  would  seem  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  returns  made  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  for  the  year  1851,  the  amount  of  assurances  are  stated  in 
30  companies  to  be  48,951,660Z.,  four  companies  not  giving  the 
return.  The  premiums  for  the  year  are  only  stated  for  18  companies, 
and  amount  to  195,811/.,  and  the  losses  for  33  companies  (one  only 
being  deficient)  at  a  total  of  243,339/.  But  some  of  the  premiums 
include  interest  and  income,  and  many  of  the  statements  of  losses 
include  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  companies,  so  that  no  satisfactory 
per-centage  of  either  can  be  deduced  from  these  items. 

From  the  United  States  Insurance  Gazette  for  January  last,  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1855  there  were  in  the  State  of  New  Tork 
09  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  cash 
capital  of  about  2,770,400/.,  and  the  following  shows  a  comparison  of 
the  two  years  1854  and  1855,  including  mutual  companies,  and  com- 
panies of  other  States  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


1854. 
1855. 


Sums  at  Risk. 


£ 
152,289,283 

101,380,596 


Premiums. 


1,366,328 
1,377,688 


Losses  Paid. 


568,159 


The  business  appears  to  have  diminished  during  the  past  year, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  want  of  confidence  arising  from  the  failure 
of  some  companies,  and  the  investigation  to  which  others  had  been, 
legally  subjected  by  the  government  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

XI. — General  Summary. 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  preceding 
returns  must  be  very  defective;  they  indicate  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty insured  against  fire,  and  in  some  degree  illustrate  the  progress 
of  the  business,  but  in  each  of  the  countries  named  a  vast  amount 
carried  on  by  government,  or  by  local  companies,  must  have  escaped 
notice.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  bring  all  the  returns  I 
have  actually  gLven  down  to  the  close  of  last  year,  by  approximating 
as  near  as  possible  by  cstin)ates  made  at  the  rate  of  progress  last 
observed. 
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Premiums, 

Kstimaled 

Sums  Insured 

against  Fire 

as  nearly 

as  possible 

from 

Losses 

Estimated  at  the  end  of  Is.'iG. 

Estimated. 

previous 

Averages. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  (deduced  from  the 

927,000,000 

.      Duty) 

raimiiig  Stock  exempt 

70,000,000 

roicigu  and  Colonial  Business 

125,000,000 

about 

1,122,000,000  1,953,000 

970,500 

France,  Proprietary  Companies  ... 

1,. "20,(100,000 

.... 

Mutual  Companies 

4SO,000,000 

1,800,000,000  1,506,000 

774,000 

Germany,  including  Austria  (as- 

700,000,000 

1,024,000 

812,000 

suming  tlie  rate  of  increase 

for  the  last  three  years  to  be 

the  same  as  in  1853) 

Government     Insurances    and 

450.000,000 

1,125,000 

1,125,000 

Foreign      Insurance      Com- 

1,150,000,000 

panies,  <S:c.,  about 

(Premium  tax  about  "250  per 

cent.) 

Bclgintn,  ten  Companies  (assume 

138,000,000 

144,900 

63,500 

increase  2  per  cent,  per  an- 

num since  1850) 

Sweden,  four  Companies  (at  same 

11,800,000         53,100 

26,500 

rate  of  increase  as   1845  to 

1850,    premiums    at   double 

the  los.scs) 

DenmarJc,  Government  Insurance 

29,000,000 

54,300 

54,310 

(assume    increase    at    2    per 

cent,  per  annum  since  1844, 

premiums    being    a    tax   = 

losses) 

Company  at  Copenhagen 

3,800,000 

16,700 

4,400 

Another    Company    (premium 

6,900,000 

15,000 

4,100 

and  losses  doubtful,  assumed 

39,700,000 

at  about  lialf  the  preceding) 

Russia,  Company  at  St.   Peters- 



30,000,000 

140,000 

52,000 

burg  (sum  insured  not  given, 

but,   in   1852,   the  accounts 

state  the  Police  tax   due  as 

21,G48/.,    which,     if    for    a 

year,     would      give      about 

29,000,000/.       insured       in 

1852,  say) 

Poland,    Government    Insurance 

IG, 000,000 

86,000 

86,000 

of  Buildings  (premium  taxes 

=  losses) 

America,  Boston  Offices  (assum- 

23.000,000 

6!?,000 

34,500 

ing  same  rate  of  increase  as 

in  1851) 

New  York  Offices  (business  fell 

152,000,000 

1,370,000 

700,000 

oft'  in    1855,  assumed  same 
as  in  1854) 

175,000,000 

Total 

4,482,500,000 

8,217,000 

4,772,800 
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From  this  rongli  approximation  it  appears,  that  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  fire  insurances  in  the  countries,  or  in  the  offices  referred  to 
in  tlie  preceding  pages,  and  estimated  to  the  present  date,  amounts 
to  the  large  sum  of  -1182^  millions  sterling,  though  it  is  evident  that 
it  by  no  means  gives  an  adequate  view  of  the  total  amount  of  \)V0- 
perty  insured  against  fire  in  Europe  and  America.  A  vast  amount, 
protected  by  governments  or  private  associations,  must  still  have 
escaped  notice.  The  annual  premiums  on  the  whole  amount  may 
be  not  for  short  of  8,200,000Z.,  and  the  losses  per  annum  about 
4,773,000/. 

XII. — Fire  Insurance  Duty  in  Great  Britain. 

The  statements  which  have  been  given  above,  relative  to  fire 
insurances  in  foreign  countries,  are  no  doubt  very  defective,  because 
the  returns  from  the  companies  are  not  required  on  any  uniform  plan, 
a,nd  a  large  amount  is  probably  insured  in  private  associations  of 
which  no  account  is  taken.  The  per-centage  duty  in  Great  Britain, 
however,  allows  of  a  much  nearer  approximation  being  made  to  the 
actual  amount  of  insurance  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  wliat  may  be 
eftected  by  British  companies  abroad.  But  this  tax  has,  almost  since 
it  was  first  levied,  met  with  reprobation  as  a  tax  on  prudence,  a  heavy 
discouragement  to  the  extension  of  the  business;  a"ad  even  if  it  could 
be  admitted  to  be  just  and  moral  to  tax  the  exercise  of  prudence 
more  heavily  than  self-indulgence,  it  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  ave- 
rage taxation  on  other  objects,  that  general  surprise  has  been  excited 
at  the  defence  of  it  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by 
Mr.  Coode's  report,  from  which  his  arguments  were  drawn.  Even 
so  far  back  as  1806  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  his  valuable  little  work 
"  On  the  policy  and  expediency  of  granting  Insurance  Charters," 
denounces  the  heavy  burden  which  it  imposed  on  the  business  of  fire 
insurance,  when  the  tax  was  only  25.  Qd.  jjer  cent,  on  the  sum  insured, 
pointing  out  that,  at  the  ordinary  premium  for  brick  buildings,  {2s. 
per  cent.)  the  tax  was  even  then  125  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
risk.  Tobacco,  sugar,  and  wine,  he  adds,  are  among  the  few  articles 
which  can  vie  with  insurance  in  contributing  so  largely  to  the  revenue, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  and  none  possess  the  further  excellence 
of  being  paid  into  the  revenue  at  the  expense  of  only  five  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  produce.  In  1815,  when  the  war  taxation  began  to  be 
gradually  diminished  on  articles  even  of  needless  luxury,  this  tax  was 
increased  by  20  per  cent.,  being  raised  in  that  year  from  2s.  Qd.  to  '6s, 
])er  cent.,  and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  the  public,  strongly 
expressed  on  many  occasions,  appeals  to  the  finance  minister,  peti- 
tions from  insurance  oflices,  merchants,  bankers,  and  many  other 
classes  interested  in  its  removal,  it  continues  to  be  a  heavy  clog  on 
llie  progress  of  insurance ;  and  from  the  recent  declai\ation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  threatens  to  bo  maintained  perpetually  at  its 
present  liigh  rate,  luiless  the  public  will  stir  themselves  for  its 
reduction,  even  if  deterred  by  the  necessities  of  the  state  from  advo- 
cating its  entire  removal. 

As  it  is  evident  that  the  defence  of  the  government  rests  mainly 
on  Mr.  Coode's  report,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  consider  the  bear- 
ings of  the  question  by  examining  and  replying  to  some  of  Ins  priu- 
cipal  statements  and  arguments. 
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Mr.  Coode"  contends  that  tlie  duty  is  light,  because  it  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  propei-ty  insured ;  that  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  the  property  is  fully  insured,  it  does  not  exceed 
1  to  GG7  of  the  value,  and  that  even  this  would  give  a  very  exagge- 
rated notion  of  the  actual  burden,  because  no  house  is  wholly  inde- 
structible, and  that  by  constant  improvement  in  the  construction,  by 
increase  of  party  walls,  &c.,  the  amount  of  incombustible  materials  is 
constantly  increasing.  He  considers  that  the  practice  of  insuring 
one-third  to  two-tliirds  of  appraised  value  effectually  covers  the  risk 
incurred,  and  the  tax  consequently  diminishes  I'rom  1  in  1,000  to  1  in 
2,000,  in  proportion  as  two-thirds,  one-half,  or  one-third  of  the  value 
is. insured.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  a  portion  of  the 
property  may  be  incombustible,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  btj 
uninsurable ;  for  even  iron  and  stone  may  be  so  injured  by  the  effects 
of  fire  as  to  be  practically  useless  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  building, 
and  the  duty  would  probably  fall  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  value 
now  uninsured,  if  the  amount  of  it  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  force 
the  owner  to  be  his  own  insurer.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case 
the  question  is  not,  whether  the  tax  is  heavy  upon  property,  but 
whether  it  is  heavy  on  the  cost  of  insurance  ?  In  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  Coode  argues  that  it  becomes  light  upon  the  owners  of  house 
property,  in  proportion  as  they  leave  a  large  portion  uninsured,  he 
endeavours  to  convince  lis  that  it  falls  light  upon  the  consumers  of 
commodities,  because  the  insurance  of  stuck  in  trade,  handicrafts,  and 
manufactures,  covers  successive  portions  of  stock,  and  consequently 
represents  values  greater  in  proportion  as  the  stock  is  frequently 
changed.  Thus  fishmongers,  who  keep  one  day's  consumption, 
butchers  two  or  three  days,  bakers  a  week,  grocers  three  weeks,  wine 
and  spirit  merchants  a  month,  and  the  wholesale  trader  from  a  few 
days  to  three  months,  would  actually  pay  duty  only  on  proportionate 
values,  varying  from  300  times  to  4  times  the  sum  insured,  or 
from  the  fishmongers,  paying  about  the  -aoo'o'oo'^^^  P''^^'^  'to  the 
cotton  merchants,  paying  about  the  -^-^-q-o  ^1^  P^^rt  of  the  value 
in  duty.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  duty  on  the  intermediate 
transfers  of  consumable  commodities  will  have  to  be  paid  eventu- 
ally by  the  consumer,  who,  though  he  may  find  the  increase  of 
price  only  slightly  affected  by  the  dut^^  may  have  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint that  it  should  be  affected  at  all,  when  it  is  an  addition  laid  on 
by  the  government  for  what  he  naturally  has  to  pay  for  the  non- 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  value  of  these  various  articles  of  provision 
or  use  before  they  reach  his  hands.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Coode  in 
this  part  of  his  argument  loses  sight  of  the  tax  as  a  fire  insurance 
tax,  and  converts  it  into  an  indirect  property  tax,  chargeable  upon 
the  owners  or  consumers  of  property  who  have  preserved  its  value 
from  destruction  by  fire  by  an  insurance  against  this  risk.  But  why 
should  these  prudent  possessors  of  property  be  the  only  sufferers  by 
the  tax,  and  the  possessors  of  uninsured  property  escape  ?  Why 
should  the  owners  of  incombustible  or  uninsurable  property,  sucli  as 
land,  the  funds,  share  property,  or  casli  in  hand,  be  placed  out  of  the 
chance  altogether  of  having  to  contribute  to  a  tax,  which  it  is  evi- 
dently argued  falls  lightly,  only  because  it  is  a  small  tax  on  the  value 
of  property  ?     It  should  bo  remembered  too,  tliat  the  tax  so  levied 
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i";ills  for  the  most  part  ou  buildings,  and  on  articles  of  consumption 
or  use  from  which  the  profits  of  trade  are  created,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, are  already  subject  to  a  direct  income  or  property  tax. 
Although  the  fire  insurance  duty  in  this  point  of  view  has  never  par- 
ticipated in  the  reductions  which  have  been  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  other  direct  taxes,  yet  the  proceeds  amount  to  the  by  no 
means  contemptible  sum  of  1,340,000^.,  and  form  nearly  a  fourtli 
part  of  what  the  whole  income  tax  amounted  to  when  it  was  at  Id.  in 
the  pound. 

But  reverting  to  the  duty  as  a  tax,  wliich  it  really  professes  to  be, 
a  tax  upon  insurance,  Mr.  Coode  contends,  instead  of  being  200  per 
cent,  upon  the  premium,  as  unfairly  represented  in  the  complaints 
made  against  it,  that  as  the  premiums  vary  from  1*.  Gd.  per  cer.t.  for 
private  houses  of  the  best  class  to  4^.  for  agricultural  stock,  12*.  for 
warehouses,  5  guineas  for  theatres,  &c.,  the  average,  as  deduced 
from  the  returns  of  a  large  insurance  company,  would  be  not  less 
than  3s.  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  consequently  varies  from  200  to  3 
per  cent,  on  the  premiums,  and  is  only  100  per  cent,  on  the  averao-e 
office  value  of  the  risk.  He  considers  that  as  the  duty  remains  fixed, 
it  presents  a  happy  adjustment  of  the  burden  to  the  means  of  those 
who  can  bear  it,  being  comparatively  heavy  where  the  property  is 
most  valuable  and  subjected  naturally  to  the  least  cost  of  insurance, 
and  comparatively  light  as  the  property  is  most  precarious  and  subject 
to  the  greatest  burden  in  the  cost  of  provision  against  fire.  In  this 
case  the  question  of  the  duty  being  a  property  tax,  again  comes  into 
view,  for  it  is  only  by  assuming  that  the  proper*:y  is  estimated  to  be 
more  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  smalluess  of  the  premium,  that 
the  argument  is  of  any  eflect.  In  any  other  sense  it  v>"Ould  seem 
strange,  that  if  the  premiums  of  insurance  c:ui  be  taken  as  the  value 
of  tlie  benefit  which  the  insured  derives,  a  tax  of  200  per  cent,  should 
be  laid  u])on  one  individual,  because  he  is  the  owner  of  a  house,  and 
of  only  3  per  cent,  upon  another,  because  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
theatre.  The  premiums  after  all  are  only  the  previous  savings  of  a 
number  of  individuals  to  meet  a  loss  by  fire  when  it  comes,  and  if 
the  premiums  received  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  actual  loss 
incurred,  the  eftect  of  the  tax  is,  that  whenever  a  private  house  worth 
1,000Z.  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  owner  has  to  pay  1,0007.  to  reinstate 
his  proj)erty,  and  2,000Z.  more  to  government  for  permission  to  do 
so ;  or,  since  the  real  value  of  the  risk  cannot  practically  be  taken  at 
much  more  than  half  the  premium,  4,000Z.  to  government  for  every 
1,000Z.  laid  out  to  reconstruct  the  building.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
true,  according  to  ]Mi'.  Coode's  arguments,  that  if  he  had  been  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  theatre  worth  100,0007.  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  he  would  only  have  to  pay  3,0007.  to  government 
under  similar  cii'cumstances,  or  6,0007.  if  half  the  premiums  would 
have  met  his  loss.  Is  there  any  tax  that  can  be  pointed  out  more 
unjust  in  its  principle,  or  more  oppressive  in  its  operation,  than  this  ? 
Mr.  Coode  looks  upon  the  objection  that  these  taxes  are  "  taxes 
on  prudence,"  as  merely  rhetorical,  and  contends  tliat  it  is  in  tho 
very  nature  of  taxation  "  to  be  mainly  derived  from  the  exertion  of 
all  the  moral  and  physical  excellences  productive  of  wealth ;  for 
industry,  enterprise,  fortitude,  temperance,  prudence  are  necessarily 
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tlie  mnin  producers  of  revenue,  botli  private  and  pulDlic;"  that  vicious 
acts  do  not  in  f^eneral  so  continuously  produce  wealth  as  to  allow  of 
any  considerable  part  of  any  national  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
them  ;  and  that  in  taxing  to  a  considerable  extent  some  stimulants 
and  luxuries,  we  have  probably  gone  to  the  full  extent  that  is  safe  or 
desirable.  No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
country,  liable  or  contributing  to  taxation,  must  be  owing  in  some 
degree'  to  the  exercise  of  that  provident  self-denial  tliat  does  not 
spend  all  that  it  creates  by  skill  or  labour,  but  lays  by  something  for 
the  future ;  and  if  all  taxation  was  to  be  remitted,  except  what 
depended  on  vice  or  self-indulgence,  a  large  part  of  tlie  revenue  of 
the  country  would  have  to  be  sacrificed ;  but  this  is  overstraining  the 
argument.  The  insurance  duty  is  a  tax  upon  the  preservation  from 
destruction  by  fire,  of  property  which  has  been  acquired  by  continued 
labor  and  tlie  exercise  of  all  those  moral  excellences  whicli,  it  is 
admitted,  are  generally  needed  for  the  production  of  wealth — efforts 
which  have  been  checked  and  incumbered  in  their  earliest  attempts 
at  its  creation,  and  which,  in  every  stage  of  the  process,  have  been 
harassed  and  pursued  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  taxation.  When 
the  reward  has,  after  so  much  toil  and  so  many  drawbacks,  at  last 
been  attained, — when  industry,  courage,  skill,  and  self-denial  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  realizing  the  hard  earned  result,  it  surely  could  not  be 
considered  nnreasonable  to  expect  that  the  preservation  of  it  might 
be  free  to  a  certain  extent  from  those  fiscal  burdens  from  which  it 
has  suffered  so  long,  and  not  be  loaded  with  an  extra  tax,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  those  which  it  has  already  passed  through. 

To  the  objection  that  the  tax,  as  200  per  cent,  upon  the  ordinary 
rate  of  premium,  by  its  oppressiveness  acts  virtually  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  insurance,  and  that  if  it  were  diminished  a  consider- 
able extension  would  ensue,  ]n-oducing  an  equal  or  increased  reA'enue, 
]\[r.  Coode  replies  by  an  inquiry  into  tlie  value  of  property  in 
England  really  insurable.  It  is  admitted  that  with  existirig  materials 
any  near  approximation  to  the  truth  is  almost  impossible.  The  large 
amount  of  property  set  down  as  uninsurable  may  be  correct  or  not, 
viz.:  land  and  its  modifieations  taken  at  £50  millions  a  year,  at  33 
years'  purchase  =  £1,550  millions  of  investments  in  national  and 
otlier  funds,  in  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  the  like,  valued  at  not  less 
than  £1,200  millions  more ;  agricultural  stock  of  growing  crops 
or  live  stock  not  m  sheds  ;  cash  and  money  in  hand  or  in  banks,  form- 
ing together  a  very  considerable  deduction  from  the  amount  capable 
of  insurance.  Some  of  these  items,  however,  may  be  questioned,  as  a 
large  portion  of  railway  investments,  for  instance,  must  consist  of 
business  premises,  stations,  &c.,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
in  any  case  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  must  have  considerably 
underrated  what  remains. 

The  principal  subjects  of  fire  insurance  are  stated  to  be — 

1,  Houses,  warehouses,   workshops,   and   the   like    erections 

generally. 

2,  Household  furniture  and  the  ordinary  contents. 

3,  The  stock  of  producers  and  traders. 

In  the  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  houses  or  other  buildings,  he 
contends  that  a  large  proportion  must  be  indestructible,  and  there- 
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foro  uninsurable ;  and  in  anotlicr  vei-y  large  proportion,  especially 
shops,  Avarehouses,  workshops,  manufactories,  the  A'alue  depends  upon 
their  situation,  which  is  an  vniinsurable  value,  and  his  estimate  of  tlie 
amount  to  be  insured  comes  out  no  more  than  ten  years'  purchase  of 
che  net  rental.  Taking  the  assessment  to  the  property  tax  of  all 
houses  in  England  and  Wales,  as  returned  for  the  year  1855,  he  con- 
cludes that  436,2S9,780Z.  is  the  total  insurable  value  of  house  pro- 
perty therein,  but  to  make  cavil  impossible,  and  to  allow  beyond  all 
reason  for  exempted  property,  for  unoccupied  buildings,  and  for  the 
under  estimate  of  some  that  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  he  allows 
fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the  rack  rental,  making  a  total  for  the 
insurable  value  of  house  property  in  England  and  Wales,  G54<,000,000/. 

As  to  household  furniture,  utensils,  wearing  apparel,  and  such 
objects  as  commonly  constitute  the  contents  of  dwelling-houses,  he 
considers  the  value  is  relatively  on  the  decrease,  from  the  diminished 
Aveight,  substance,  magnificence,  and  costliness  of  household  furniture, 
&c. ;  and  after  various  enquiries,  concludes  that  it  would  be  to  adopt 
quite  the  extreme  value  of  exceptional  classes  to  take  it  at  five  times 
t!ie  rental  of  houses,  or  upon  the  assessment  as  before  of  1855,  at 
220,000,000?. 

As  to  the  third  subdivision,  the  insurable  value  of  the  stock  of 
producers  and  traders,  after  allowing  that  the  amount  on  the  whole 
must  be  largely  increasing,  he  contends  that  the  insurable  value  at 
any  one  time  is,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  diminishing  by  every  im- 
provement in  the  practices  of  business,  and  in  the  accessibility  of 
markets,  both  for  the  raw  material  and  the  elaborated  products,- — the 
value  of  stock  in  hand  being  diminished,  but  with  the  diminished 
stock  a  greater  aggregate  trade  done. 

He  assumes  that  the  ordinary  consumption  by  every  family  of  all 
articles  of  trade,  may  be  taken  at  about  equal  in  value  to  five  times 
their  house  rent,  and  that  on  an  average  of  all  these  trades,  three 
months'  consumption  was  always  on  hand.  We  should  then  have 
44,000,000/.  X  5  -T-  4  =  55,000,000/.,  as  the  insurable  value  of  stock 
in  hand  on  the  home  trades,  and  probably  as  much  again  for  com- 
bustible stock  in  hand  of  the  foreign  trade  :  total  110,000,000/.  This 
rateable  value  has,  however,  been  already  more  than  covered,  by 
assuming  five  years'  rental  of  the  warehouses  or  shops  in  which  it  is 
deposited,  and  he  concludes  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  added  for  the 
insurable  property  of  England  and  Wales,  unless  the  value  of  the 
costly  machinery  in  some  of  our  great  manufactories  should  bring 
the  average  above  the  five  years'  rental,  and  unless  some  further  con- 
siderable sum  should  be  added  for  shipping  and  craft,  the  risks  of 
which  from  fire  are  not  covered  by  their  marine  insurances.  He  still 
leaves  the  whole  insurable  proi)erty  of  England  and  Wales  in  1855 
at  10  more  than  874,000,000/.  The  amount  actually  insured,  and 
for  which  duty  was  paid  in  that  year,  was  785,000,000/.,  or  rather,  if 
^^e  remeiiibor  that  Mr.  Coode's  table  of  duty  is  made  up  to  the  5th 
January  in  each  year,  the  next  lower  item  of  802,574,000/.  should  be 
the  total  compared,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  estimate  is  true,  the  liuiit  of 
fire  insurance  is  very  nearly  reached ;  no  great  increase  of  fire^ 
insurance  could  be  expected;  and  the  argument  that  the  produce  of 
the  tax  might  be  increased,  or  at  any  rate  maintained,  at  its  present 
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amount  if  the  present  heavy  duty  were  diminished,  wouhl  fall  to  the 
ground.  IJut  the  estimate  is  so  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every 
one  conversant  with  the  business,  that  we  cannot  but  come  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  some  great  omission  has  occurred.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  tlie  business  of  fire  izisuranct; 
that  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the  rental  may  be  a  fair  average  insur- 
able value  of  the  buildings,  but  that  the  contents  even  of  private 
houses  have  been  I'cpeatedly  tried,  and  cannot  be  taken  on  an  average 
at  less  than  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings ;  iu  shops  at 
twice  this  amount;  and  in  wholesale  warehouses,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  at  four  or  five  times  the  same.  In  180G,  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
entered  into  a  most  careful  computation,  under  difterent  heads,  of  all 
tlie  insurable  property  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  made  close  upon 
002,000,000^.  Leaving  out,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
comparison,  Scotland  aiid  Ireland,  agricultural  stock,  which  he  puts 
at  £374  millions,  and  shipping  in  British  ports  at  £o\  millions,  his 
estimated  values  for  England  and  Wales  may  be  thus  subdivided:^ — 

£ 

Houses,  Warehouses,  he. ..; 200,000,000 

Furniture,  Clothes,  &c 185,000,000 

Manufactures,  Machinery,  &c 99,000,000 

Total 484,000,000 

an  estimate,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  much  more  ner.rly 
accord  with  the  experience  of  Insurance  Companies  than  that  in  the 
report,  which  only  sets  the  contents  of  all  kinds,  domestic  furniture, 
stock  in  trade,  &c.,  at  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  iu  whicli 
they  are  contained.  Assuming  that  the  increasing  trade  of  the  country 
must  largely  increase  the  stocks  in  hand  since  1 806,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  very  moderate  valuation  to  reckon  the  contents,  instead 
of  one-third,  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  estimate  would  then  stand — 

£ 

Value  of  Buildings     654,000,000 

Contents  of  ditto 981,000,000 

Estimate  for  1855 1,635,000,000 

Insured  in  1855 802,574,000 

allowing  of  a  considerable  margin  for  the  expansion  of  the  business 
in  England  and  Wales,  independent  of  the  considerable  increase  that 
might  be  expected  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  Eeports  of  fires  in  London 
that  occurred  in  the  years  1836  to  1849,  wiien  the  number  of  build- 
ings and  contents  insured  and  uninsured  were  compared.  The 
results  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  the  Eires  in  London,  which  I 
prepared  for  the  "Assurance  Magazine"  in  1854,  Vol.  I.,  p.  41, 
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Proportion  Per  Cent,  of  Insurances  ascertained  to  have  been  effected  in  case 

of  Fire. 


Buildings  and  contents  insured 
Buildings  only  ,, 

Contents  only  ,, 

Neither  ,, 


Average  of 
whole  Period, 
1836  to  18i9. 

37-58 
15-24 
14-fi9 
32-49 


10000 


1848  and  1849 
only. 


41-27 
17-22 
12-54 

28-97 


100-00 


As  the  proportion  of  insured  to  uninsured  increases  tbrougliout 
all  the  four  periods  given  in  the  original  table,  it  will  be  fair  to  take 
the  last  period  only  for  comparison.  Assuming  that  where  100/.  is 
insured  on  the  buildings  there  should  also  be  insured  150/.  on  the 
contents,  the  Table  may  be  read  thus: — 


Fully  assured  buildings  and  con-1 
tents  (100/.  on  buildings  and: 
150/.  on  contents)  J 

Buildings  only  (contents  may  be) 
insured)  150/.  for  each  100/ J 

Contents  only  (buildings  may  be) 
insured)  100/.  for  each  150/ / 

Neither  (both  may  be  assured) 
(100/.  on  buildings  and  150/. 
on  contents)     


Total 


13,294 


Insured. 

Uninsured. 

£ 

£ 

10,318 

.... 

1,722 

2,583 

1,254 

836 

7,243 


10,662 


SO  that  in  London  (where  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  the  largest 
proportion  of  property  has  been  already  insured)  where  13,294/,  is 
already  insured,  there  woidd,  if  all  the  buildings  and  contents  had 
been  fully  insured  in  the  like  proportion,  be  a  further  increase  of 
10,6G2/.,  showing  a  margin  of  80  per  cent,  still  to  be  brought  within 
the  benefits  of  insurance.  It  strongly  confirms  the  view  previously 
taken,  that  there  is  still  ample  room  for  the  increase  of  the  business 
on  existing  property,  iiidependent  of  the  yearly  added  value  in  the 
creation  of  new  insurable;  property. 

I  may  remark  here,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Coode's  opinion  that  the 
substance  and  costliness  of  household  furniture  has  much  diminished, 
that  it  may  be  true  as  regards  palaces  and  great  mansions,  but 
that  it  must  have  come  within  every  one's  observation,  that  the 
houses  of  the  middling  classes,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  are  much 
better  furnished  than  formerly.  From  the  large  numbers  of  houses 
of  this  description,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  diminished  values  in  the  other  class.  To  contend,  as 
Mr.  Coode  seems  to  do,  that  an  average  insurable  value  of  41/.  7^. 
for.  every  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  the  limit  of  insurance,  wlien 
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\vc-  liave  sceu  that,  as  far  Lack  as  1817,  the  insurahle  value  in  build- 
ings alone  to  each  inhabitant  of  Baden  and  Bel;i;iuin  was  20?.  17^., 
gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  increasing  iudustry,  energy,  skill,  and 
prudence,  and  their  natural  concomitant  wealth,  whicli  we  are 
accustomed  to  glory  in  as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  our 
countrymen. 

A  glance  at  the  last  statistical  abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom 
will  show  the  surprising  advance  which  has  been  made  in  every 
branch  of  trade  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  total  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  has  increased  from  47,285,000/.,  in 
1842,  to  115,891,000/.  in  1850  =  145  per  cent.  The  total  tonnage 
of  British  and  foreign  vessels,  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  only 
at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  increased  from  7,31(3,804  tons 
in  1842,  to  17,902,908  tons  in  185G  (=  nearly  144  per  cent.),  and 
the  capital  in  the  savings'  banks  from  25,300.0007.  in  18  i2,  to  nearly 
85,000,000/.  in  1S5G  =  38  G  per  cent.,  all  evidences,  whilst  the  esti- 
mated ])opulation  has  only  increased  from  10,124,000  to  19.011,000 
(=  about  18  per  cent.),  that  the  average  insurable  property  of  each 
individual  must  have  increased  more  in  proportion  than  the  popu- 
lation in  the  same  time,  and  far  more  than  the  rate  at  which  fire 
insurance  has  increased,  which  jNIr.  Coode's  table  only  sets  at 
600,070,000/.  in  1812,  to  802,574,000/.  in  1850,  =  33-0  per  cent. 

j\lr.  Coode  further  adduces,  what  he  considers  proofs,  that  the 
tax  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  impeded  the  operation  of  those  causes 
which  tend  to  the  increase  of  fire  insurance.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
difficult  to  prove  at  what  rate  fire  insurance  would  have  increased,  if 
it  had  been  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  tax.  Some  of  his  reasonings 
however,  depend  on  the  difference  in  the  date  of  the  Act  by  which 
the  per-centage  duty  was  raised  from  1^.  Qd.  to  2^.  in  1797,  mis- 
quoted as  1787 ;  but  in  other  respects  also  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
reasonings  are  contrary  to  the  facts  actually  given.  Mr.  Coode 
admits  that  from  1091  to  1782  the  business  steadily  increased,  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  being  about  £2|-  millions ;  that  from  1782, 
when  the  first  per-centage  duty  was  laid  on,  in  addition  to  heavy 
stamp  duties,  the  amount  insured  decreased  about  7,000,000/. 
annually,  till  178G.  Fi'om  1787  to  1797  we  nuist  correct  Mr.  Coode's 
figures,  the  per-centage  duty  still  remaining  at  1^  GJ.,  and  stamp 
duty  on  policies  as  before.  The  increase  in  this  period  was,  on  the 
average  of  the  ten  years,  abotit  1,900,000/.  annually  over  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years.  In  the  following  ten  years,  the  duty 
being  increased  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  cent.,  but  the  policy  stamp 
duty  reduced  from  Qs.  under  1,000/.,  and  lis.  for  1,000/.  and  upwards, 
to  Ss.  and  Gs.  respectively,  the  increase  was  0,400,000/.  annually.  In 
1804  the  per-centage  duty  Avas  increased  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.,  but  the 
policy  stamp  reduced  iVom  3*.  and  0*.  to  1*-.  Trom  1801  to  1815 
the  increase  on  the  preceding  average  was  about  105,000.000/.,  or 
about  9,500,000/.  annually ;  it  is  only  when  we  arrive  at  1815  that  we 
find  an  increase  of  per-centage  duty  without  a  reduction  of  the  stamp 
on  policy,  and  by  Mr.  Coode's  own  table  the  amounts  insured  in  the 
fuUowiug  three  years,  viz.,  1.81G,  1817,  I8l8.  were  respectively  less 
than  in  1815,  by  about  1,500,000/.,  7,100.000/.,  and  4,300,000/.,  and 
the  year  1820  only  e.^cceded  1815  by  2G1;000/.     It  would  appear, 
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therefore,  that  if  \re  take  into  account  the  remission  of  the  policy 
stamp?,  the  increase  in  each  period  is  not  what  might  ha^e  been 
expected  from  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country ;  that  in  the  early 
stage  of  its  progress,  previous  to  1782,  when  the  public  had  to  be 
taught  the  benefits  of  insurance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rate  of 
increase  was  not  more  rapid  than  £3  millions  a  year,  but  that  an 
increase  in  the  business  on  an  average  of  the  last  40  years  of  only 
11  f  millions  per  annum,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  progress  in 
the  trade  and  realized  property  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  raising 
of  the  duty  from  2s.  6</.  to  "is  in  1815,  evidently  checked  for  some 
time  the  increase  of  fire  insurance  that  was  previously  going  on. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  exemption  of  farming  stock,  5lr.  Coode 
argues  that,  as  from  1S34  to  18-" 0  the  total  amount  of  farming  stock 
exempt  has  only  risen  from  37^  millions  \n  1831,  to  62^-  millions  in 
1856,  or  a  rise  in  22  years  of  674-  per  cent.,  whilst  insured  property, 
all  that  time  subject"  to  the  duty,  has  risen  from  483^  millions  to 
802i  millions,  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  Qo%  per  cent. ;  that 
insured  exempted  property  has  only  increased  1^-^  per  cent,  more 
than  insured  property  subject  to  the  duty,  and  that  consequently  had 
all  other  propertv  been  exempted  also,  the  onlv  eftect  Avould  be  to 
raise  the  amount  insured  from  802,574,000Z.  to  813,800,000^.  Of 
course,  if  his  previous  arguments  are  correct,  that  we  have  already 
reached  nearly  the  full  limits  of  insurance  of  duty-paying  property, 
there  could  be  no  great  increase  if  the  tax  was  taken  off;  but  we  have 
already  seen  how  unreasonable  such  a  supposition  is,  and  conse- 
quently we  may  safely  reply  that  whilst  agricultural  stock  rajndl}'- 
caine  within  the  limits  of  insurance,  till  perhaps  it  approaches  nearly 
to  the  full  insurable  value,  of  other  property  an  immense  amount 
would  be  open  to  the  operations  of  the  insurance  companies,  and 
wuuld  reward  the  exertions  of  the  companies  with  new  business,  in 
the  same  rapid  manner  as  the  insurance  of  agricultural  stock  increased 
after  the  exemption  was  first  accorded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst 
]Mr.  Coode  contends  that  no  great  increase  in  the  insurance  of  agri- 
cultural stock  has  followed  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  as  compared 
with  other  property  still  subject  thereto,  he  gives  a  table,  Avhich  to 
my  mind  proves  the  very  reverse,  and  I  consequently  insert  the  com- 
parison. 

Increase  of  Property  Insured. 


Subject  to 
Duty. 

E.veni])t  from  Duty. 
Farming  Stock. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Diminution. 

2  yenrs,  1835-6           

413 
11-04 
12-75 

7-09 
1400 

8-78 
19-61 
15-32 

6-29 

5  years,  1837  to  1841 

5  vt-ar-S  1*^-1-  to  1846 

5  veurs,  1847  to  18.j1 

5  years,  1852  to  1855  

•05 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  iu  the  first  two  years  of  the 
remission  of  the  dutv,  the  insurnnco  of  farming  stock  did  increase  at 
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more  than  double  tlierate  of  otlierinsuranees,  that  in  the  followiug 
live  years  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  cent,  more,  in  the  next 
five  again  at  20  per  cent,  more,  and  that  it  was  only  when  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  the  effect  of  tlie  abolition  of  the  duty  had 
passed  away,  and  when  in  fact  tlie  impulse  that  had  been  given  to  the 
business  had  done  its  work,  that  the  amount  remains  stationary. 
Had  the  same  rate  of  increase  gone  on  in  the  other  classes  of  insur- 
ance, the  amount  of  fire  insurance  subject  to  duty  would  have  been — 

£  £ 

In  1836    500,490,000  instead  of  520,352,000 

1841    663,140,000         ,,         590,461,000 

1846    726,490,000         „         640,680,000 

and  there  would  even  then  have  been  a  wide  field  for  the  operation  of 
the  companies  and  the  expansion  of  the  business,  very  difterent  from 
tlie  limited  one  which  the  insurance  of  merely  agricultural  stock 
presents.  But,  though  useful  to  prove  that  the  remission  of  duty  will 
lead  to  the  increase  of  insurance,  there  seems  no  reason  wh}"  agri- 
cultural stock  should  be  exempted,  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of 
property ;  and  if  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  diminished  to  one  half,  it 
would  be  but  just  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  at  all,  that  it 
should  be  replaced  on  the  old  footing,  and  charged  equally  with 
other  property. 

It  seems  to  be  inferred  by  Mr.  Coode  tliat  the  oflSces  generally 
prefer  leaving  the  duty  as  it  is,  because  it  helps  to  increase  the 
allowance  to  the  agencies,  and  that  the  public  generally  take  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  There  may  be,  no  doubt,  a  few  companies 
which,  for  various  reasons,  may  be  indifferent  to  a  change.  It  does  not 
accord,  however,  with  sound  policy  for  them  to  contend  for  their 
agencies  being  supported  by  a  commission  from  a  government  duty, 
from  which  they  get  but  a  small  profit,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own 
proper  business,  which,  if  the  agents  exert  themselves  to  procure  the 
same  income  by  commission  on  premiums,  would  benefit  the  com- 
panies and  the  public  as  well,  since  insurance  is  generally  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  public  benefit.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  companies  which  support  the  present  high  rate  of  duty, 
levied  to  the  discouragement  of  their  business  and  the  burden  of  the 
public,  are  either  the  majority  in  nimiber  or  the  most  influential  in 
position,  though  one  or  two  may  deservedly  rank  high.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  back  as  ]  836,  a  "letter  was  addressed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  signed  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  leading  fire 
insurance  companies  by  the  secretaries  or  managers,  when  the  result 
of  the  conference  with  the  Minister  with  the  deputation  appointed  to 
wait  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  relative  to 
the  proposed  total  exemption  of  "barns,  stables,  and  other  outbuild- 
ings, bona  fide  used  for  agricultural  purposes,"  from  the  35.  annual 
duty  on  fire  insurances,  became  known.  In  this  letter  they  earnestly 
press  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  enlarged  consideration  of  the 
bearing  of  the  fire  insurance  duty ;  they  point  out  that  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  though  not  sufticient  to  crush  the  growth  of  insurances, 
has  long  been  felt  most  seriously  to  depress  their  natural  buoyancy 
and  expansion,  tliat  it  tends  to  encourage  a  person  to  stand  his  own. 
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insurer  for  a  portion  of  his  property,  and  that  the  3s.  duty  is  heavy 
enough  to  act  as  a  bounty  to  leave  it  uninsured.  The  records  of 
fires  prove  the  fact,  and  it  is  considered  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
greatly  more  than  half  the  property  of  the  country  is  uninsured.  In 
diotricts  Avhere  fires  are  not  very  frequent,  it  is  their  conviction  that 
the  duty  lias  the  most  powerful  and  pernicious  eftect,  nearly  totally 
restraining  the  practice,  and  in  all  cases  the  cliarge  of  a  3s.  duty 
against  a  Is.  iul.  premium  (the  rate  charged  for  full  half  of  all  the 
e.xistiug  insurances)  leads  to  the  closest  economy  of  the  sums  insured, 
iudepeudeut  of  the  cases  -which  it  altogether  excludes  from  insurance. 
A  rate  of  taxation  of  200  per  cent,  (nearly  one-half  of  which  is  a  war 
tax  after  20  years'  continued  peace)  presses  heavily  on  the  industrious 
classes,  and  the  smaller  class  of  capitalists  and  traders  who  cannot 
b.>e.ome  their  own  insurers  without  a  risk,  ruinous  to  their  fortunes 
and  credit. 

The  managers  of  these  offices,  however,  not  relying  wholly  on 
tliese  arguments,  represent  their  clear  and  unshaken  conviction,  that 
a  large  and  general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  would  be  far  from 
injurious  to  the  revenue,  in  any  proportion  to  its  nominal  sacrifice ; 
and  consider  that  a  capital  half  as  large  again  as  that  now  protected 
would  be  ultimately  bi'ought  to  pay  to  this  branch  of  revenue;  and 
that  a  duty  of  Is.  ^d.,  in  lieu  of  3s.,  would  not  be  felt  so  as  to  retard- 
tlie  progress  of  the  business.  At  the  same  time  they  suggest  that 
the  total  exemption  for  one  sort  of  property,  whilst  so  heavy  a  rate 
of  duty  is  left  upon  all  others,  is  calculated  to  create  dissatisfaction 
with  the  public,  and  prejudice  the  chance  of  a  fair  consideration  of 
tlie  general  question.  This  document  is  signed  by  the  managers  or 
secretaries  of  the  Sun,  "Royal  Exchange,  Guardian,  Globe,  Phoenix, 
AVestminster,  Imperial,  Union,  London  Assurance,  Atlas,  County, 
and  Alliance,  names  well  known  as  the  leading  offices  in  London.  It 
nearly  rebuts  the  assertion  that  the  offices  generally  support  the 
continuance  of  the  duty  at  its  present  rate. 

Nor  have  the  public  been  idle.  In  185 i,  a  petition'was  presented 
to  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  changes 
in  the  rate  of  duty,  the  petitioners  state  "  that  during  nearly  forty 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  no  alterationjias  been  made  in 
"the  duty  of  fire  insurances  (the  repeal  of  that  on  farming  stock  only 
excepted),  notwithstanding  the  Fire  Insurance  offices  and  the  public 
have  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  some  reduction  thereof,  by 
petitions  presented  to  your  Honourable  House,  and  by  representations 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being.  That  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  premium  in 
late  years  would  have  led  to  a  far  greater  increase  of  business,  if 
the  onerous  tax  of  3s.  per  cent,  had  not  operated  as  a  check  thereto. 
That  a  vast  portion  (it  is  fully  believed  three-fifths)  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  is  unprotected  by  insurance,  partly  owing  to  tlie 
liig'a  duty.  That  the  unexampled  progress  of  fire  insurance  in 
France  affords  a  practical  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
business  is  capable  of  increase,  when  unfettered  by  taxation;  the 
sum  covered  in  the  year  1S52  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wliero 
fire  insurance  has  been  known  for  rather  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  being  about  880  millions  sterling;  and  in  I'rance,  wliere  it  ha^ 
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been  in  operation  for  ouly  35  years,  being  about  l,41-">  mllliona 
sterling.  That  reduction  in  taxes  is  far  from  involving  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  such  remission." 

And  tlio  petitioners  pray  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  stamp 
duty  of  ]s.  on  eacli  policy,  and  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  tho 
annual  duty  of  35.  per  cent. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  3,798  persons,  merchants,  bankers, 
and  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  men  whose  position  in 
st)ciety  and  large  commercial  dealings  gave  them  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  practical  ctfect  of  this  tax  on  the  insurance  of 
private  ])roperty  or  commercial  products. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fiK-t,  that  the  tax  is  generally  felfc 
to  be  oppressive  and  in  excess,  that  it  discourages  to  a  very  serioua 
extent  the  prudent  practice  of  insurance,  and  consequently  leaves  a 
very  large  amount  of  property  un])rotected,  and  that  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  even  to  1*.  (jd.  per  cent,  would  in  a  very  short  time  so 
augment  the  proceeds  as  to  show  no  material  difference  in  the 
revenue,  whilst  it  would  place  this  country  more  on  a  level  with  the 
position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  for  its  wealth  and  greatness,  com- 
pared with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  which  such  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the  development  of  the  most 
useful  and  beneficent  svstem  of  insurance." 
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I . — Introduction. 

The  discussion,  of  several  classes  of  Public  Questions  lias  for  some 
time  past  tended  to  direct  attention  to  the  londfide  character  of  the 
Facts  relating  to  i\\e  present  state  of  the  Parliamentary  llepresentation 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  also  to  the 
changes  which  have  really  taken  place  in  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  the  Electoral  bodv  since  the  great  constitiitioual  event  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  perhaps  it  is  also  to  be  regretted,  that 
these  discussions  are  mostly  carried  on  by  partisans  who  bring  into  the 
controversy  far  more  earnestness  and  excitement  than  is  compatible 
•with  any  impartial  or  careful  examination  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case.  On  one  side  dislike  and  apprehension  are  excited  by 
suggested  changes,  which  on  the  other  are  regarded  as  measures  so 
trifling  as  to  be  contemptible. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  degree  pretend  that  on  these  fundamental 
public  questions  I  am  entirely  neutral.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  I  entertain  opinions  so  distinct  that  I  might  be 
described  as  a  pronounced  adherent  of  one  of  the  great  parties.  But 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  premise,  that  so  far  as  the  enquiry  embraced 
in  this  Paper  is  concerned,  it  shall  not  be  an  easy  task  for  tlie  reader 
to  discover  whether  it  is  written  by  a  person  who  is  desirous  of  a 
large  measure  of  further  change,  or  by  a  ])erson  who  is  desirous  of 
retaining  the  present  settlement  undisturbed. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  the  basis  of  all  profitable  considera- 
tion, whether  of  the  arguments  of  those  wlio  desire  to  enlarge  the 
suffrage,  or  of  tlie  arguments  of  those  who  desire  that  the  number 
of  voters  should  remain  as  it  is, — we  must  adopt  some  impartial  and 
reasonable  statement  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  question  ; — and  such 
a  stateir.ent  it  is  the  iutention  of  this  I'aper — of  course  very  imper« 
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feetly — to  supply  as  regards  the  Parliamentary  Eepresentatioii  of 
England  and  Wales. 

,  There  seem  to  be  four  obvious  and  principal  points  of  view,.under 
each  of  which  we  must  of  necessity  arrive  at  positive  conclusions 
concerning  the  Facts,  before  we  can  even  conuBence  the  examination 
of  xiny  proposed  Measures. 

"We  must  ascertain :  (1)  the  present  number  of  County  and 
Borough  Voters  under  the  several  qualifications ;  (2)  the  Territorial 
distribution  of  the  County  and  Borough  Voters,  not  merely  in  the 
several  counties  enumerated  in  the  usual  order,  but  in  as  many 
Groups  of  Counties  as  will  fairly  exhibit  the  leading  industrial 
interests  of  the  country; — (3)  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
on  these  Groups  of  County  and  Borough  Voters  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1S32  ;  and  (J-),  the  real  numerical 
Cil'ect  upon  the  Electoral  Body  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
schemes  for  extending  the  franchise. 

II. —  General  Outline  of  the  Princiiml  Facts. 

This  enquiry  is  confined  to  England  and  Wales.  At  some  future 
time,  perhaps,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  extend  it  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  But  even  if  it  should  proceed  no  further,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  England  and  Wales  contain  threefourths  of  all  the 
County  and  Borough  Electors  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  return 
thi-ee-fourths  of  all  the  Parliamentary  liepresentatives  who  assemble 
at  Westminster*. 

These  general  results  v^ill  appear  more  distinctly  from  the  follow- 
ing Table  (A) — a  Table  which  has  been  framed  purposely  to  serve  as 
a  starting  point  of  the  subsequent  deductions. 

A\\\  in  combination  with  Table  (A),  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
the  Table  (B)  inserted  at  page  172. 

We  have  in  (A)  the  Total  of  the  ])opulation  in  1851 ;  and 
the  Total  number  of  County  raid  Borough  Voters — not  merely  ;is 
regards  England  and  AVales— but  also  as  regards  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

In  (B)  the  view  is  confined  to  England  and  Wales— and  the 
leading  featm-e  of  the  statement,  is  (col.  5)  the  number  of  Adult 
Males  of  20  j^ears  and  upwards — distinguishing  the  conjugal  condi- 
tions of  Unmarried,  Married,  and  Widowers — and  stating  the  number 
of  Houses.  As  the  general  result,  we  find  that  in  1851  there  were 
(say) _3, 100,000  Houses— and  3,200,000  ]\Iale  Heads  of  Families— 
omitting  for  the  present  purpose  the  Unmarried  men,  and  making 
approximate  allowance  for  the  year  of  age  b;'tween  20  and  21. 

We  find  from  Table  (A),"  that  the  Total  Electors  in  1851-2 
were  (say)  920,000. 

*  The  details  in  this  Paper  have  been  chiefly  compiled  from  materials  to  be  found 
in  the  following  Pari.  Papers,  viz.,  1838/329:— 184  7/7.51 :— 1853/106  :—185-J/280  : 
the  Paper  obtained  in  18-19  by  Mr.  Ponli-t  Scropc,  on  the  Rating  of  Tenements,  and 
referred  to  hereafter,  is  (J30,  1819.  The  Census  of  185  I  has,  of  course,  been  employed 
in  many  ways.  Tiie  Spectator  Newspaper  and  S>ii)plement  of  7th  Jan..  1851, 
contains  an  admirable  digest  of  facts  connected  with  the  Electoral  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


3Sj7.]  and  Bovouglis  of  England  and  Wales,  1832-53. 
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Table  A. 


Parliamentary  Representation,  1851. — England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
Cotmties  and  BorougTis. — Statement  of  Population,  Members,  and  Electors. 


10      n 


Popuhition,  lS-51. 
.   (Peiso'is.) 

COUNTEY. 

Members. 

Electors  on  Register, 
1851-2. 

Proportion 
(jf  Electors  to 
Population. 

Couiilies 
and  County 
Divisions. 

Boroughs, 

erchidiug 

County  Divisions. 

C'S. 

Boros. 

Cos. 

Boros. 

Cos. 

Bors. 

Ko. 

Pu])ln. 

No.    1    Poplu. 

Xo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

One  in 

Que  ill 

69 

9,769, 

186 

7,147, 

England     Cos. 
„             Bors. 

144 

321 

472,700 

399,200 

20-7 

18  0 

12 

719, 

14 

286, 

Wales    ....   Cos. 
,,         ....  Bors. 

15 

14 

36,400 

11,800 

20'0 

24-0 

81 

10,488, 

200 

7,433, 

^S9 

335 

509,100 

411,000 

20-8 

18 -1 

30 

1,780, 

21 

1,136, 

Scotland    Cos. 
„            Bors. 

■ 

30 

23 

50,800 

81,000 

35-0 
21-7 

14-0 

II I 

12,268, 

221 

8,569, 

189 

358 

559,900 

492,000 

17-4 

32 

5,727, 

34 

828, 

Ireland...  Cos. 
,,       ....  Bors. 

>  United  Kingdoml 

64 

41 

126,200 

30,000 

45-4 
-6-3" 

27-6 

Hi 

18,095, 

-SS 

9,397, 

253 

399 

686,100 

522,000 
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JVo/e.— In  the  col.s.  2  and  4  of  Population  the  three  figures  at  the  unit  end  are  omitted — 
thus,  9,709,  represents  9,769,000. 

The  total  number  of  658  members  composing  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  652  (253  +  399)  given  above,  4  members  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
and  2  members  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  The  four  members  formerly  appertaining  to 
St.  Albans  and  Sudbury  are  included  in  the  335  Borough  Scats  in  ICngland. 

The  Po])ulation  in  col.  2,  as  legards  Counties  and  County  Divisions,  is  exclusive  of  the 
population  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  within  those  Counties  and  County  Divisions. 

The  figures  relative  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  compiled  f;om  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
McCalloch's  British  Empire.  Cols.  10  and  11  give  the  Proportion  of  Electors  to  Population. 
Thus,  in  the  English  Counties,  there  is  one  Elector  to  every  20'7  jiersons. 


AVe  have  then  under  Table  (B)  one  positive,  and  two  (at  present) 
uncertain  extremes  of  the  question  ;  for  example,  with  the  existing 
qualifications  we  have  920,000  voters  ;  but  by  no  extension  or  aboli- 
tif)u  of  qualifications  could  the  number  of  voters  be  increased  beyond 
;i. 200,000  Adult  Heads  of  families  ;  or  (say)  4,570,000  Adidt  ^Inlcs, 
i\iiu"ri('d  and  Unmarried.  AVhat  are  the  considerations  to  bo  applied 
in  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  some  mean  between  920,000  and 
4,570,000  we  shall  find  as  avc  proceed. 
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T.A.BLE    B. 

England  and  Wales,  1851. — Males  and  Females  under  and  above 

20  years,  Sjc. 

12  3  4  5  6 


of 
IV-i  f '  lis 

Under  20  Years. 

Census,  1851. 

C'jiijugal  Condition. 

Adults, 
20  Years  and  iihove. 

at 

All  Ages. 

Ffinafes. 

Malks. 

M.\LK,s.    1  Ff.males, 

No.              No. 
17.927,        4,047, 

No. 
4,0G4, 

England  and  Walks  

No.             No. 
4,717.      5,099, 

10,9':  6,       4,02:5, 

-.  5.y7.<,         22, 

4,059. 
5, 

Unmarried 

1,429,      1,445, 

2,9 ^4,   i  2,994, 

334.  1       C62, 

' 

Total  Persons 

17,9-7. 

4,04  7, 

.... 

4,064, 

4,717,      5,101, 

1831.   Houses.— Tiihabiteil  

,,             ,,           Uninhabited  ... 
,,            ,,           Building     

Total  Houses 

.... 

3.^78,1       .... 
154, 
26, 

....        '        .... 

3,458,  !      .... 

The   proportion   borne   by  the 
Total  Houses  to  Adult  Males 
was  as  1  House  to  1'4  Adult 
Males ;    and    further,    as    1 
House  to  5*2  Persons  of  All 
Ages. 

Note. — The  three  figures  at  unit  end  are  omitted;  thus,  17,927  represents 
17,027,000. 

Tor  appro.ximate  purposes,  the  total  number  of  Males  between  the  ages  20- — 21, 
may  be  taken  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  JSIales  (4,717,000)  at  20  and 
above.  To  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  total  number  of  Males  21  and  above,  we  must 
deduct,  say  142,000,  leaving  4,575,000;  and  upon  this  reduced  number  of  Adult 
Males  the  total  Houses  represent  a  proportion  of  1  House  to  1'32  Adult  Males  of 
21  and  above. 


But  tlie  relative  extent  to  which  Voters  are  deserved  for  Counties 
and  Boroughs  from  the  different  Jcinds  of  qualifications,  is  as  impor- 
tant almost  as  the  Total  number  of  qualified  persons. 

III. — LeaJing  Classes  of  tlic  County  and  Borough  Qualifications. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and 
tedious  technicalities  of  Election  Law.  I  profess  to  do  no  more 
thnn  indicate  the  principal  classes  into  which  County  and  Borough 
Votes  have  been  divided  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ;  that  is, 
since  the  statute  passed  7th  June,  1832,  and  known  as  the  2nd 
Will.  IV.,  cap.  45. 

In  Counties  the  rorty  Shilling  Treehold  qualification  is  traced 
back  to  a  statute  of  tlic  8th  of  Henry  VI.  Under  that  statute  the 
riglit  of  voting  for  Knights  of  the  Sliire  Avas  limited  to  those  persons 
within  each  County  who  were  possessed  of  freehold  property  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  iOs.     Prior  to  this  limitation  the  County  Iran- 
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chise  was  exercised  by  all  those  who  attended  tlie  Conn(y  Courts. 
The  Eeform  Act  preserved  this  ancient  freehold  franchise  unchan,<}jed. 
That  Act  also  conferred  the  County  Francliise : — (1)  on  the  Life 
Tenants  of  freehold  property  in  actual  possession  thereof;  (2)  ou 
Copyholders  of  any  estate  of  not  less  than  101.  clear  yearly  value  ; 
(8)  on  Leaseholders  under  leases  originally  granted  for  GO  years, 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  property  held  being  10/. ;  (4)  on  Lease- 
hiolders  for  20  years  of  property  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  50Z.;  and  (5)  by  virtue  of  what  was  called  the  Chandos  Clause, — • 
because  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  (now  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham), with  the  view,  it  was  alleged,  of  increasing  the  command  of 
large  landowners  over  the  County  elections — ou  all  persons  occupying 
as  Tenants  from  year  to  year  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  the 
rent  bond  fide  payable  is  not  less  than  50/.  per  ann.  In  ascertaining 
the  clear  yearly  value,  it  was  provided  that  no  deduction  should  be 
made  under  the  plea  of  charges  for  public  taxes,  or  ibr  parish, 
church,  or  county  rates.  By  a  variety  of  technical  provisions,  the 
County  Franchise  was  also  conferred  on  Mortgagees  and  Trustees 
when  holding  property  under  peculiar  conditions  ;  and  also  upon 
certain  holders  of  Offices  and  recipients  of  Annuities  and  Eent 
charges. 

In  general  terms,  the  County  Franchise  since  1832  has  included 
four  principal  classes  of  voters,  enumerating  them  according  to  their 
importance;  namely:  (1)  Freeholders;  (2)  Occupying  50/.,  &c., 
Tenants  ;  (3)  10/.,  "&c..  Copyholders ;  and  (4)  Leaseholders  of  10/, 
for  sixty  years,  or  of  50/.  for  twenty  years. 

To  reniedy  eftectually  the  intolerable  delays  and  uncertainties 
which  prevailed  prior  to  1832  in  ascertaining  who  at  any  given  time 
were  the  actual  and  hond  fide  electors,  whether  of  a  County  or 
Borough,  it  was  a  leading  part  of  the  Keform  Act  to  establish  a 
Yearly  Register  of  all  the  persons  qualified  at  a  certain  time  (July) 
in  each  year  to  possess  votes,  and  to  regard  that  Register  as  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes  during  the  twelve  months  of  its 
currency.  In  Counties— freeholders  claiming  votes  must  have  been 
for  six  months  prior  to  any  1st  July  in  actual  possession  of  the 
property — and  leaseholders  and  tenants  must  have  been  hond  fide 
such  for  twelve  months.  It  was  also  adopted  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  same  froperty  should  not  confer  both  a  County  and  Borough 
Yote  within  the  same  County.  The  name  of  the  same  person  might 
appear  more  than  once  in  the  same  County  or  Borough  Kegister — the 
repetition  arising  from  the  possession  of  more  than  one  qualifica- 
tion— an  event  not  only  possible,  but  of  frequent  occurrence.  But 
a  plurality  of  qualifications,  does  not  confer  a  plurality  of  votes  for 
the  same  County  or  Borough.  A  plurality  of  qualifications,  however, 
in  distinct  Counties  or  Boroughs,  does  confer  a  vote  iu  each  of  the 
Counties  or  Boroughs.  It  is  supposable,  therefore,  that  the  same 
person,  A,  might  have  as  many  County  votes  as  there  arc  county 
divisions  in  England,  but  as  the  polling  for  Counties  is  now  confined 
to  a  single  day,  he  could  hardly  exercise  his  franchise  in  more  than 
three  or  four  contiguous  counties. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  same  person  has  both  a 
County  and  Borough  Vote  iu  his  own  county — and  the  occurrence 
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of  these  duplicate  qualifications  iu  the  same  person — and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  name  under  difiereut  qualifications  in  the  same 
Borough  or  County  Register — represent  a  very  important  deduction 
as  regards  persons  for  the  Total  number  of  Voters  nominally  entitled 
to  Votes. 

Of  the  920,000  County  and  Borough  Voters  appearing  on  the 
face  of  Table  (A),  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  per  centage  repre- 
sents persons  having  duplicate  or  tri])licate  qualifications.  The  com- 
monest case  of  duplicate  qualification  is  the  possession  of  a  Borough 
and  County  Vote  in  tiie  same  county  by  one  person.  The  next 
most  numerous  class  of  cases  is  the  possession  of  votes  in  two  or 
more  contiguous  County  Divisions.  Besides  these  duplicate  and 
triplicate  qualifications  for  dilTerent  places,  there  are  the  joint  quali- 
fications for  the  same  place.  It  appears  from  Table  (C),  that  the 
Joirit  qualifications  in  Counties  were  in  1853— i  as  many  as  10,515, 
or  equal  to  rather  more  than2^er  cent,  on  the  Total  number  of 
479,000  Piogistered  County  A^oters.  We  find  from  Table  (D),  that 
in  18JG-7,  the  Joint  Qualifications  in  Boroughs  Avere  14,428,  or 
ratlier  more  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  Total  Number  of  312,000 
Eegistcred  Borough  Voters. 

Table  C. 

County  Electors. — England  and  Wales — 1846-7  and  18.53-4. —  Total 
Number  of  County  Elections  in  1846-7  and  184-3-4,  according  to  the 
leading  Qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 


1 

2 

3 

■i 

5 

Qualifications  for  County  Votes. 

England. 

W.\LE9. 

'53-4. 

•46-7. 

'53-4. 

'46-7. 

No. 

315,190 

24,622 

525 

5,898 

No. 

316,908 

25,706 

No. 

21,925" 

142 

3 

553 

No. 
20,362 

Copyholders          

173 

Fee  Farm  Rents  and  Land  Ta.K    ... 
Annuities  and  Rent  Charges 

346,241 

342,614 

:^^,623 

20,535 

21,8fi6 
97,947 

21,517 

100,008 

6,704 
8,513 

7,450 

Occupying  Tenants  

8,787 

119,813 

121,525 

15,217 

16,237 

Offices,  Holders  of   

1,519 

10,515 

1,433 

2,276 

8,604 

439 

96  !         108 

463             766 

Other  Qualifications 

59 

48 

13=467 

11.319 

618 

922 

Total  Votes  

479,521 

475,458 

38,458 

37,694 

Note. — As  regards  County  Votes,  Overseers  give  notice  on  each  20  June,  that 
persons  claiming  must  send  in  chiims  before  20  July.  On  31  July,  the  Over-i^ecr 
])uts  up  Lists  of  present  Voters  and  of  new  claiins.  On  29  Avyust,  the  Overseer 
puts  up  Lists  of  Claimants  objected  to.  In  September  and  October,  the  Revising 
Barristers  hold  their  Courts  for  llevisMig  the  Li^ts. 
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As  a  general  resulb,  I  am  led,  after  some  investigatiou,  to  coiiclude 
tliat  the  Total  dumber  of  920,000  Registered  County  and  Borough 
Votes  in  England  and  AVales  must  he  reduced  by  not  less  than  G  i)er 
cent.,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Total  Number  of  Persons ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  deduction  of  say  55,000  must  be  made,  leaving  8G5,000 
as  the  real  number  of  Adult  Males  endowed  with  the  franchise. 

The  preceding  Table  (C)  gives  the  details  of  the  County  Registers 
in  1816-7  and  1853-4. 

IV. — Borough  Voters.     Old  and  Xew  Suffrage. 

In  Cities  and  Boroughs  the  existing  qualifications  are  obviously 
divisible  as  regards  all  the  ])laces  retained  by  the  Reform  Act  into 
the  Old  Suffrage  and  the  New  Suffrage — meaning  by  Old  Suftrnge, 
the  right  of  voting  possessed  under  former  charters  by  freemen, 
burgess  tenants,  scot  and  lot  bearers,  potwallers,  office  holders,  &.c'. — • 
and  by  New  Sufirage,  the  right  of  voting  conferred  by  the  single 
and  complete  qualification  of  occupying  a  house  or  other  premises 
at  the  hondjide  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  lOi.  ... 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  framers  of  the.  Reform  Bill 
to  withdraw  the  Borough  Sufirage  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  from  the 
Old  Voters,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  found  by  long  expe- 
rience to  be  exceedingly  prone  to  regard  the  franchise  as  something 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  gross  personal  advantage — that  tliey 
had  been  found  grievously  deficient  both  in  intelligence  and  inde- 
pendence— and  tbat  as  a  general  rule  their  habits  and  position  in 
life  were  incompatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  so  important  a  public 
function  as  the  choice  of  representatives. 

The  Old  Voters,  however,  were  sufficiently  vigilant  to  defeat  this- 
original  intention ;  and  after  protracted  discussions,  a  compromise 
was  adopted,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Old  Voters — duly  qualified 
as  such  at  the  date  (7th  June,  1832,)  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act — were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  franchise  durincj  the 
remainder  of  their  Lives,  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  registration 
and  residence,  and  subject  also  to  future  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  suffrage  was  also  reserved  to  future 
freemen,  becoming  such  by  hirth  or  servitude,  in  the  several  boroughs 
recognizing  a  franchise  founded  on  these  grounds."*  Formerly 
Freemen  could  be  wholly  non-resident  within  or  near  the  Borough 
to  which  they  belonged — and  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  old 
system  was  the  conveyance  during  contested  elections  of  non-resi- 
dent freemen  from  long  distances.  Since  1832  all  freemen  (and  the 
term  freemen  may  be  conveniently  used  to  typify  the  Old  Sufirage 
Voters)  must  reside  for  six  months  within  their  respective  Boi'ouglis, 
or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  prior  to  the  31st  July  in  .each  year,  in 
order  to  entitle  them  to  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  that  year — • 
and  if  from  non-residence  or  otherwise  (certain  exceptional  cases 
being  allowed),  a  freeman  omit  to  sustain  his  name  on  the  Register 
for  two  successive  years,  liis  qualification  as  a  fi'ceman  is  wholly  lott. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  since  1832  the  Freemen  have  been  iu 
gradual  process  of  diminution. 

*  The  scheme  of  1854  proposed  to  abolish  all  future  votei  acquired  by  birth  or 
servitude,  reserving  the  rights  of  existing  freemen. 
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Tlie  New  SuftVago — that  is  the,  qualification  obtained  by  occupy- 
ing a  liouse  or  premises  of  the  yearly  rent  of  10/.  or  more — requires 
residence  and  registration  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Old  SullVage. 
Eecent  Acts  have  made  provision  for  securing  A'^otes  to  the  occupiers 
of  part  of  a  house,  provided  the  yearly  rent  of  the  part  occupied  be 
10/.  or  more;  and  under  Acts  known  as  Compound  Householder's 
Acts,  the  New  Suffrage  in  several  Boroughs  has  been  moderately 
extended. 

The  following  Table  (D)  gives  the  Borough  Votes  in  England 
and  Wales  in  184G-7 :  — 

Table  D. 
BoKOUGU  Electors. — England  and  Wales — 184G-7. — Statement  of  the  Total 

Number  of  Electors  under  each  of  the  leading  Qualifications  prescribed  hy 

the  Reform  Bill  o/1032. 


Qualifications  for  Borough  Votes, 

1846-7. 

England. 

IHiUs. 

Freemen,  Burgesses,  and  Liverymen     

No 
46,627 
3,653 

Ko. 
2,357 

Freeholders  and  Burgess  Tenants  

152 

Scot  and  I,ot  Voters 

50,280 
7,175 
2,597 

2,509 
526 

Potwallers    

Corporate  and  other  Offices    

60,052 
11 

3,035 
19 

Joint  Qualifications 

60,063 
14,428 

3,054 
369 

Other  Qualifications    

74,491 
2,222 

3,423 
4 

Old  Suffrage 

76,713 

.^.4^7 

House  Qualifications : — £10,  and  not  exceeding  £15  .  .. 
£15                „               £20  ... 
£20                „               £25.... 

„                      £25                „               £30.... 
„                      £30                „               £40.... 

88,462 
44,604 
28,879 

161,945 
23,069 
30,;^13 

3,577 

1,286 

862 

5,725 
576 
669 

£40                „               £50.... 

£50                „               £70.... 

„                       £70                 „              £100.... 

Exceeding  i.100  .... 

215,327           6,970 
19,672              407 
20,671           1,321 
14,58  4              170 
19,797             299 

New  Suffrage  

290,051           8,167 

Old  and  New  Suffrage 

3G(i,7C4         11.594 

The  revision  of  tlis  Hegi.sfers  of  Voters  takes  plure  from  .Tuly  to  October,  and 
remains  in  force  for  twelve  months.  Hence  each  liegi.^ter  runs  over  part  of  two 
calendar  years,  as,  for  example,  1846-7  above. 
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Tlie  general  results  of  tliis  Table  (D),  indicate  the  Total  Number 
of  867,000  Borough  Votes  in  England  as  including  21  per  cent,  of 
Old  Suffrage  Votes— 24  per  cent,  of  New  Suffrage  Votes  derived 
from  Houses  of  101.,  and  not  exceeding  15Z.  each.  In  a  few  words, 
therefore,  very  nearly  half  the  Borough  franchise  rests  with  the 
Freemen  and  the  holders  of  the  Smallest  class  of  parliamentary 
houses.  And  it  appears  further,  that  the  Houses  not  exceeding 
20Z.,  furnish  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Suffrage 
Votes. 

V. — Territorial  Distribution  of  Memlers  and  Electors — -Eleven  Groups 
of  Counties  and  of  Boroughs  therein. 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the  general  character  of  the 
facts  relative  to  the  County  and  Borough  Suffrage  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  subject  is  considered  in  its  simplest  form  :  that  is  to 
say,  with  reference  merely  to  England  and  AVales  as  a  whole,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  sound  and  equitable  views  regarding 
the  Territorial  distribution  of  the  Suffrage,  and  of  the  number  of 
Members  returned. 

But  the  questions  relating  to  the  Territorial  Distribution  of  the 
Suffrage,  and  the  numerical  proportion  of  Members  to  Voters  are 
certainly  as  important,  and  much  more  difficult  than  those  questions 
which  relate  merely  to  the  magniiude  of  the  entire  body  of  electors. 

After  considerable  investigation,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the 
present  purpose  we  may  with  fairness  and  advantage  divide  the 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales  into  Eleven  Groups,  as  enumerated 
in  the  following  Table  (E). 

The  classification  has  proceeded,  not  merely  on  the  principle 
of  topographical  contiguity, — contiguity  has  been  adopted  as  the 
groundwork,  but  similarity  of  industrial  conditions  has  been  attended 
to  as  far  as  seemed  to  be  possible.  For  instance,  in  the  Eastern 
Group  (IV)  eight  counties  have  been  included,  not  so  much  because 
tliey  are  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  aa 
because  they  constitute  as  it  were  tlie  great  block  of  rich  land  which 
forms  the  natural  wheat  region  of  the  country. 

The  columns  in  the  Table  (E)  which  indicate  (col.  3)  the  Decen- 
nial progress  of  Population  since  1831 — and  (col.  8)  the  average 
annual  value  per  acre  as  assessed  to  Poor  Rate  in  1849-50 — will 
suggest  ready  tests  of  the  relative  wealth  and  relative  votes  of 
progress  of  the  several  Regions. 

The  total  population  {persons)  of  England  and  Wales  was 
13,100,000  in  1831 :— 15,900,000  in  1841 :— and  17,900,000  in  1851. 
The  two  rates  of  decennial  increase  were,  therefore,  14  and  13  per 
cent.,  say  21  <per  cent.,  in  tlie  twenty  years  1831-51. 
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On  tlie  Electoral  Slatistics  of  the  Counties 
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Table  E. 

Pa  ruam  f,ntauy  Ri:i'ri;sent  atiox.— Tt'^/yfeHcZ  and  Wales.— Counties  apportioned  into 

Elcccn  Groups,  according  to  a  principh  of  Territorial  and  Industrial  similarity/. 


1 

2 

r, 

i 

■ 

I', 

' 

Popuhtion, 
(Persons.) 

Groups  of  Counties. 

Area 
in 

Statute 

.Vnnual  Value  of  Pi 
assessed  to 

opcrty 

Census 

No. 

Increase 
in 

10  Years. 

Income 
Tax, 
•50-1. 

Poor 
Rate, 
'49-50. 

Poor 
Rate 
valuf, 
equal 

Per  Cut. 

(i).  Metropomtax. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

Per  Acre 

1831 

1,655, 

London     City,     Westminster,  | 

1841 

1,948, 

I7"7 

and  INIiddlese.x,  and  adjacent 

193, 

15,764, 

8,990, 

46-60 

1851 

2,362, 

Z  I*Z 

parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent   ....' 

1831 

1,142, 

(ii.)  South  Eastern. 

1841 

1,283, 

i-"5 

Kent    {ex   Met.),   Surrey   (cr) 

3,918, 

9,567, 

7,110, 

1-78 

1851 
1831 

1,423, 

863, 

io"9 

(in.)  South  ^Midland. 

1841 
1851 

943, 
1,007, 

9-2 
6-7 

Berks,    Herts,    Bucks,    O.\on,1 
Northampton,  Beds     \ 

(iv.)  Eastehx. 

2,685, 

5,597, 

4,331, 

V6l 

1831 

1,711, 

Hunts,  Cumb.,  Es.^ex,  Norfolk,] 

1841 

1,850, 

8-1 

Suffolk,     Rutland,     Lincoln, 

6,754, 

12,591, 

9,739, 

1-44 

1851 

2,046, 

York,  East  Riding j 

(v.)  South-Western, 

1831 
1841 
1851 

1,435, 
1,562, 
1,633, 

8-8 
4-5 

Wells,  Dorset,  Devon,    Corn- 1 
wall,  Somerset / 

5,0/4) 

9,634, 

0,922, 

1-42 

1831 
1841 
1851 

1,341, 
1,526, 
1,688, 

995, 

1 3-8 
io'6 

(vi.)  West  Midland. 

Gloucester,    Hereford,    Salop,"! 

Stafford,    Worcester,     Mon- 

3.364, 

8,874, 

6,776, 

i'OI 

1831 

(VII.)    MlUL.\ND. 

1841 
1851 

1,138, 
1,271, 

14-3 
11-7 

Warwick,    Leicester,    Derby,) 
Notts   J 

(viii.)  North-western. 

2,261, 

6,992, 

4,694, 

i-07 

1831 
1841 

2,654, 
3,225, 
3,811, 

!    i8-i 

Chester,  Lancaster,  York, West; 
Ridin"              1 

:>/':^-^, 

14,792, 

11,209, 

3*09 

1851 

(ix.)  Northern, 

1831 

893, 

Durham,         Northumberland,"! 

1841 

1,011, 

I3*- 

Cn!ii))(nl:ind,   Westmoreland,  > 

4,707, 

7,009, 

5,095, 

I '08 

1851 

1,161, 

1 

14-8 

York,  Noith  Riding    j 

Kiiffldiid      

_:;2,59C, 

90,820, 

64,866, 

1-98 

1857.]  and  BorongU  of  Eugland  and  Tf^ale.'t  1S82-53. 
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Population. 
[Persons.) 

Groups  of  Counties. 

Area 

iu 

Statute 

Annual  Value  of  Property 
assessed  to 

Census 

No. 

Increase 

ill 
10  Years. 

Income 
Tax, 
'50-1. 

Poor 
Rate, 
•45-50. 

Poor 
Rate 
value, 
equal 

1831 
1841 
1851 

426, 
495, 
578, 

3.58, 
394, 
409, 

Per  Cut 

16 -2 
16-7 

io"o 
3-8 

(x.)  SoiTTH  Wales. 

Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  Pem-1 

broke,  Cardigan,  Brecknock,/ 

Radnor     j 

Acres. 

i,OOI, 

£ 

2,184, 
1,799, 

1,658, 
1,210, 

Per  Acre 
£ 

o-6i 

1831 
1841 
1851 

(xi.)  North  Wat.es. 
Monmouth,     Flint,     Denbigh,'! 
Merioneth,    Carnan'on,   An- , 
glesea  j 

England  and  Wales... 

o'Go 

37.3-0. 

94,803, 

67,754, 

r8i 

Note. —  In  all  the  columns,  except  the  per-centage  cols.  3  and  8,  the  three  figures  at 
the  unit  end  are  omitted — thus,  1,655,  represents  1,655,000. 

Col.  8  gives  the  average  annual  value  of  each  acre  as  ascertained  for  the  purposes  of 
Poor  Rate  assessment  in  1849-50.  Tlius,  in  group  2,  the  average  aimual  value  per  acre 
was  £r78  (say  ^'1  16s.),  while,  in  group  8,  it  was  .£3'09  (say  £'i  2s.) 


VI. —  General  results  oftlie  detailed  Statements  (Q)  in  the  Appendix — • 
Counties  and  Boroughs. 

Iu  the  first  Tal)le  iu  tlie  Appeudix,  marked  (Q),  I  have  given  a 
detail  of  all  the  County  Divisions  ;  and  all  the  Boroughs  in  each 
Division  arranged  accordiug  to  the  Territorial  Groups  here  set  forth 
iu  Table  (E) — and  in  the  Table  (Q)  now  referred  to,  it  has  been 
sought  to  include  from  the  most  recent  returus  available  (namely, 
the  returns  for  the  yeai's  1851-2  as  regards  Boroughs,  aud  1853-4  as 
regards  Counties),  all  the  elements  necessary  for  ascertaining  with 
precision  the  electoral  circumstances  of  each  constituency. 

Of  the  details  in  (Q),  the  two  following  Tables  (F)  and  (G)  are 
Summaries. 

The  Table  (F)  relates  to  the  County  Divisions,  and  by  means  of 
the  two  test  cols.  (5)  and  (7),  indicates  at  once  the  proportion  of 
County  Voters  to  County  Population  in  the  several  Groups — and  the 
proportion  of  Tenant  Voters  to  the  whole  number  of  Electors  in 
each  County  Constituency. 
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Table  F. 

PARLiAMKNTARy  Electous,  1051-2. — Couiitv  Divisions. — England  and 

Wales, —  Counties  divided  into  Grotips. 

1  a  3  4  5  6  7 


Populiition, 

County  Divisions. 

Mera- 
I)er8. 

Total  Electors  on 
Kcgister, 

£50  (and  upwards) 
Tenants  Electors, 

{Persons) 
1851. 

In  '51-2. 

Equal 

on 

Poplii.  to 

In  '53-4. 

Equal  on 

Total 
EUcturs  to 

No. 

(i.)  Metropolitan. 

No. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

283,000 

2 

14,610 

5"o 

1,386 

lO'O 

(ii.)  So. -Eastern. 

1,056,000 

4  Cos.,  9  Divns 

(hi.)  So. -Midland. 

17 

46,523 

4'3 

8,059 

17-2 

808,000 

6  Cos.,  7  Divns.  ... 
(iv.)  Eastern. 

18 

34,235 

4"- 

7,507 

2  1-9 

1,647,000 

8  Cos.,  12  Bivm 

(v.)  So. -Western. 

25 

77,765 

4' 7 

18,276 

23-5 

1,298,000 

5  Cos.,  9  Divns. ... 
(vi.)  West-Midld. 

19 

60,147 

4-6 

13,908 

23'i 

1,162,000 

6  Cos.,  \^  Divns 

21 

66,954 

5-8 

12,614 

i8-8 

(vii.)  Midland, 
4  Cos.,  8  Divns 

16 

40,421 

5-2 

771,000 

8,105 

20'0 

. 

(viii.)  No.-Westn. 

1,961,000 

3  Cos.,  5  Divns 

(ix.)  Northern. 

10 

86,423 

4*4 

15,997 

i8-3 

783,000 

5  Cos.,  8  Divns 

16 

45,603 

5-8 

12,095 

-6-5 

9,769,000 

144 

472,681 

4-8 

97,947 

zo-8 

(x.)  South  Wales. 

395,000 

6  Cos.,  6  Divns.  ... 
(xi.)  North  Walks. 

8 

21,163 

5'3 

4,201 

19-8 

324,000 

6  Cos.,  0  Divns. ... 

7 

15,295 

4-6 

4,312 

:8-i 

10,488,000 

159 

509,139 

4-8 

106,460 

20-8 

I^ote. — This  table  (F)  may  be  read  thus,  viz. : — The  South-Eastern  Group 
of  Counties  contained  (col.  1)  1,056,000  persons,  in  1851,  in  those  parts  of  the 
various  County  divisions  not  reckoned  within  the  limits  of  any  parliamentary  borough. 
The  county  members  returned  were  17,  as  by  46,523  electors  on  register  in  1851-2; 
and  of  these  46,523  electors,  as  many  as  8,059  (col.  fi),  or  17'2  per  cent.  (col.  7), 
were  50/.,  &c.,  tenants  at  will.  The  total  electors  constituted  4 '3  per  cent,  (cul,  5) 
of  the  total  ])opulation. 

In  this  Table  (F),  as  in  all  the  others,  I  have  niassod  together 
the  25  Counties  composing  the  four  Groups  distinguished  as  t)ie 
South-Midland,  Eastern,  South-Western,  and  West- Midland,     Tliese 
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25  Coiuitit\s  seem  to  represent,  not  unfairly  or  unduly,  a  greatly 
preponderating  part  of  the  Landed  and  Agricultural  interests — as 
distinguished  from  the  interests  of  Manufactures  as  found  in  the 
North-Western  Group — or  from  the  preponderating  interests  of 
Large  Towns,  as  found  in  some  of  the  other  Groups. 

tio  far  as  the  facts  in  Tahle  (F)  are  concerned,  it  appears  very 
])laiuly,  that  in  connexion  with  the  liepresentation  and  the  Consti- 
tuencies of  Counties,  the  Four  Agricultural  Groups  have,  when 
compared  with  the  remaining  seven  Groups: — (1)  a  larger  proportion 
of  Members  to  Electors ;  (2)  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
Electors  to  Population  ;  and  (8)  a  larger  proportion  of  Tenant  Voters 
to  the  Total  Number  of  Voters. 

The  next  Table  (G)  contains  a  similar  summary  for  the  Boroughs 
in  the  several  Groups. 

Table  G. 

Parliamentary  Electors. — Boroughs, — England  and  Wales. — Electors  on  Register  in 
1851-2. — Houses  of  £10,  ^c,  and  Houses  Bated  to  Poor. 

1  2  3456789  10 


Total  Elkctoks. 

Houses. 

Electors 

(Persons) 

Divisions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

On 

Register, 
in  '61-2. 

Composed  of 

Value  £10  and 
upwards. 

Total 

Kated  to 

Poor. 

equal 
on  Total 

1851. 

Free- 
men. 

£10 
House. 

In  '51-2. 

Propor- 
tion 

Popula- 
tion to 

No. 

(l.)  METROrOLITAN. 

No. 

No. 

Pr.cut. 

No. 

I'r.cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  cnt. 

2,027,000 

7  Boros 

(la.)  Universities. 
Ox/d.  8f  Camb. 

(ii.)  South-Eastn. 

16 
4 

126,469 
7,537 

7-0 

93-0 

117,437 

44*1 

265,322 

6-2 

.560,000 

1 

27  Boros.     .. 

45 

35,319 

"•3 

88-7 

31,074 

3Z-6 

95,386 

6-i 

(ill.)  Soijth-Midld. 

198,000 

1()  Boros 

?8 

13,860 

23-0 

77-0 

10,533 

31*3 

32,557 

7-0 

(iv.)  Eastern. 

402,000 

19  Boros. 

(v.)  South-Westn. 

36 

26,876 

3i"9 

67-1 

18,075 

23-0 

77,779 

6-7 

489,000 

38  Boros. 

(vi).  West-Midld. 

62 

26,762 

5-6 

94-4 

25,208 

34*2 

73,398 

5-5 

706,000 

26  Boros 

45 

40,427 

"'i 

77*7 

31,404 

24-0 

129,122 

5-8 

(vii.)  Midland. 

496, 00« 

8  Boros 

( vin.)  North-West. 

16 

28,299 

34'o 

66-0 

18,678 

17-0 

106,807 

5*7 

1,841,000 

20  Boros 

44 

72,320 

7-6 

'i:?-4 

66,840 

19''? 

342,457 

3"8 

(ix.)  Nortfiern. 

428,000 

19  Boros 

29 

21,309 

i7-3 

72-7 

15,546 

^5-4 

.^9.719 

5-0 

7,147,000 

235 

399,178 

i6-i 

83-9 

334,795 

28-5 

1,182,547 

5-6 
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Table  G. —  Conlimied. 
Parliamlntauy  ELECJons.— Boroughs.— Uiiffland  and  Wales, 


1 

^ 

3 

■I 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Divisions. 

Meni- 
bei-s. 

TOTAI, 

Ki.Kcrous. 

IIuLSES. 

KlcetorB 

Population, 
(Persons) 

Oil 

I'u-istcr, 
ill  'h\-i. 

Composed  of 

Value  £10  and 
upwards. 

Total 

Rated  to 

Poor. 

equal 
on  Total 

1851. 

Ficc- 

lUCU. 

£10 
House 

In  '0I-2. 

Propor- 
tion. 

I'r.cut. 
l8-8 

17-6 

Popula- 
tion to 

^•o. 
198,000 

88,000 

(x.)  South-Wales. 
9  Boros 

(xi.)  North-Wales. 
5  Boros 

Ko. 
9 

5 
339 

ISO. 
7,7ol 

4,000 

Pr.cut 

-.V4 

17-5 

70-0 
82-5 

No. 

0,948 
3,28.5 

No. 
32,200 

10,728 

Pr.  cut. 
3-8 

4'5 

7,433,000 

410,929 

i6-z 

83-8 

344,028 

z8-4 

1,231,475 

5-5 

TV's/?.— This  table  (G)  may  be  read  thus: — The  Soutli-Eastern  Group  of  Counties  contains 
27  parliamentary  boroughs,  the  total  population  of  wlueh,  iu  I80I,  was  560,000  persons.  The 
members  returned  are  45  in  number.  There  were,  in  1851-2,  35,319  electors  on  register,  of 
whom  31,074  (or  88-7  per  cent.)  were  10/.,  &c.,  hou-^ehoklers,  and  11-3  per  cent,  (or  4,345)  were 
freemen,  !kc.,  of  the  old  qualification.  There  were  95,380  rated  to  the  poor,  and  of  these  houses 
31,074  (or  32-0  per  cent.)  were  of  10/.  or  upwards.  Finally,  the  registered  electors  were  equal  to 
C'2  per  cent,  on  the  total  population. 


In  this  Table  (G)  wo  find  in  tlie  Ponr  Ap;nciiltural  Groups: — 

(1)  That  the  liigher  proportion  of  Borough  Members  to  Borough 
Voters  is  even  more  marked  than  iu  Table  (F)  relating  to  Counties ; 

(2)  that  the  proportion  (eol.  5)  of  Freemen  in  the  Borougli  Consti- 
tuencies is  about  one-fourth, — a  proportion  materially  less  than  in  the 
Northern  Group— but  materially  more  than  in  the  North- Western 
Group ;  (3)  that  the  proportion  (col.  8)  of  lOl.,  &c.,  houses  to  the 
total  number  of  houses  is  about  one-third,  or  considerably  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  other  Groups  ;  and  (4)  that  the  proportion  of 
Electors  to  Population  is  also  higher  than  in  the  other  Groups. 

The  larger  proportion  of  10/.  houses  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
Eorough  Population  in  the  Four  Agricultural  Groups  of  a  better 
standing  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

VII. — Progress  of  the  County  Constituencies  1837-8 — 1852-3. 

But  it  is  as  important  and  interesting  a  question  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  the  County  and  Borough  Electoral  Bodies  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Keform  Bill,  as  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  present  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the  ofder 
of  persons  entitled  to  Vote. 

In  the  two  following  Tables  (11)  and  (I),  I  have  endeavoured  to 
state  the  number  of  the  County  and  Borough  Voters  in  the  Groups 
of  Counties,  at  three  dates  since  1832,  naniely :  (1)  in  the  registra- 
tion year  (July  to  July)  1S37-8 ;  (2)  in  the  registration  year 
lS16-'7 ;  and  (3)  in  the  corresponding  year  1852-3.  By  selecting 
1837-8  as  the  first  date,  it  is  probable  tliat  we  bring  into  view  the 
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full  force  of  the  electoral  classes  created  by  the  Reform  Act ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  three  or  four  years  which  had  then  elapsed  since  1832, 
had  permitted  the  difterent  parties  to  put  forth  their  strength  in 
the  revision  of  the  Eegistcr. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  insert  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the 
detailed  Table  of  which  (H)  and  (I)  are  the  Summaries  ;  but  I  hope 
to  insert  it  in  the  next  Journal ;  and  as  it  has  been  framed  with 
some  care  from  a  variety  of  authentic  soiu'ces,  it  will,  perhaps,  prove 
to  be  a  document  of  some  interest,  as  showing  the  progress  of  each 
County  and  Borough  Constituency  since  1832. 

The  following  Table  (H)  relates  to  the  County  Divisions: — 

Table  H. 

Parliamentary  Electors  1837-8,  1846-7,  and  1852-3. — County  Divisions 
— England  and  Wales — icith  the  Number  of  £50,  S^c,  Tenant-at-  yVill 
Voters. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Counties. 

Mem- 
bers 
Re- 

turnd. 

GnoDPS 

or 

County  Divisions. 

Total  Electors  on 
Register. 

£50  or 

Tenant  A^otcrs. 

■Whole 
Coun- 
ties. 

Contv. 
Divi- 
sions. 

'52-3. 

'46-7. 

'37-8. 

'52-3. 

'46-7. 

'37-8. 

Ko. 
1 

No. 
1 

Ko. 

(I.)  Mkteopolitan... 
(II.)  Soutu-Easteen 
(III.)  South  MiDLND. 

No. 
15,081 

No, 
10,418 

No. 
12,817 

No. 
1,386 

No. 
1,317 

No. 
1,293 

4 

9 

17 

48,523 

46,653 

42,805 

7,910 

7,319 

6,687 

6 

8 

7 
12 

9 
10 

18 
25 
19 
21 

34,235 

77,785 
60,227 
67,134 

35,147 

79,053 
62,775 
65,108 

35,604 

71,887 
61,610 
6?,72t 

7,507 
18,719 
13,917 
12,614 

7,354 
19,216 
14,130 
13,511 

7,390 

18,280 

5 
6 

(V.)  South-Westekn 

(VI.)   WlST  illDLANU 
(VII  )    MlDf.A.MJ     

(viii.)   No.-AVestek.n 

(iX.j    NoETlltR.N    

South  Wales  

NoETii  Wales 

14,060 
13,175 

25 

38 

83 

239,381 

242,083 

231,855 
S9146 

52,757 

54,211 

52,905 

4 

8 

IG 

40,431 

40,537 

8,105 

8,573 

8,527 

3 

5 

10 

80,423 

87,561 

69,332 

15,997 

16,707 

16,296 

5 

8 

16 

45,603 

45,920 

13,635 

12,095 

11,648 

13,191 

43 

69 

lit 

173,432 

473,183 

439,53C 

98,256 

99,975 

98,898 

6 

6 

C 
6 

8 

7 

21,163      21,284 
1-5,205      16,056 
36,458  ;  37,340 

19,398 
14,514 
33,912 

473,503 

4,201 
4,312 

4,206 

4,581 

4,531 
4,451 

13 

" 

15 

8,513 

8,787 

8,985 

54 

61 

1.59 

500,890 

1  510,523 

106,709 

108,762 

107,883 

Note. — The  Total  Number  of  Electors  on  the  Register,  is  shown  in  cols.  5,  6, 
and  7.  And  as  i7icluded  in  those  Totals,  the  number  of  Occupant  Voters  is  given  in 
cols.  8,  9,  and  10.     Yorkshire  is  reckoned  as  three  counties,  hence  the  51  counties. 
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Tlic  most  striking  feature  on  the  face  of  this  statement  (H)  of 
the  County  Electors,  is  the  stationary,  or  declining  character,  of  the 
Tenant  Voters.  In  the  whole  of  England  the  numher  of  Tenant 
County  Voters  is  98,256  in  1852-3,  against  98,898  in  1837-8,  and 
the  decline  in  some  of  the  Groups  is  remarkable. 

In  the  Eour  Agricultural  Groups,  there  is  a  decline  of  2,700 
votes  in  the  Total  County  Constituency  between  184G-7  and  1852-3, 
and  an  increase  of  only  7,500  votes  between  1837-8  and  1852-3. 

In  the  Midland  Group,  the  increase  is  only  1,300  votes  in  the 
twenty  j-ears. 

The  most  marked  cases  of  increase  are  in  the  Metropolitan,  the 
South-Eastern,  and  the  North-Western  Groups. 

But  as  a  general  result  of  these  figures  (H),  it  appears  that  83 
out  of  the  144  County  Members  allotted  to  England,  have  been 
returned  since  1832  by  County  Constituencies,  which  in  two  of  the 
Groups  (the  Eastern  and  South- Western)  have  positively  declined 
in  numbers  ;  and  tailing  the  Eour  Groups  together,  have  increased 
only  3  per  cent.,  while  the  present  population  of  the  County  has 
increased  nearly  30  per  cent. 

VIII. — Progress  of  the  Borough  Constituencies,  1837-8 — 1852-3. 

The  next  Table  (I)  relates  to  the  Borough  Constituencies. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  from  this  statement  (I)  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  Old  Suffrage  Voters.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
falling  ofl"  between  1837-8  and  1852-3  is  one-fourth,  or  from  (sav) 
80,000  to  60,000. 

In  the  Four  Agricultural  Groups  we  find  almost  the  same  facts 
as  we  have  found  in  Table  (H)  relative  to  County  Voters. 

In  three  out  of  the  four  of  these  Groups — namely,  the  South- 
Midland,  the  Eastern,  and  South-Midland — the  Total  Borough 
Constituency  in  1852-3  is  67,000  Voters,  against  63,000  in  1837-8— 
or  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  But  from  these  three  Groups  are  sent 
116  out  of  the  322  Borough  Members  allotted  to  the  whole  of 
England. 

The  increase  between  1837-8  and  1852-3  in  the  Total  Borough 
Constituency  of  the  Four  Agricultural  Groups,  is  from  97,000  to 
108,000,  or  nearly  ]2  per  cent.  The  Four  Groups  send  171  Borough 
Members  out  of  321,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half. 

The  Total  Borough  Constituency  of  the  Five  Kemaining  English 
Groups,  increased  between  1837-8  and  1852-3  from  213,000  to 
284,000  Voters,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  ;  and  by  this  total  consti- 
tuency the  remaining  150  EngUsh  Borough  Members  have  been 
returned. 
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Table  I. 


Parliamentary  Electors  1837-8,   184G-7,  and  1852-3. — Boroughs — 
England  and  Wales — tvitk  the  Number  of  Freemen  and  Burgess  Voters. 


12           3                       1                         5               r,               7              8             9           10 

Counties. 

Mem- 
bers 
Re- 

trnd. 

Boroughs 
TN  Groups 

OF 

County  Divisions. 

Tot.il  Electors  on 
Kegister. 

Freemen  atid  Burgesi,  Jr., 
Voters. 

Couii- 
tieB. 

Bores. 

•52-3. 

'46-7. 

'37-8. 

'52-3. 

•46-7. 

•37-it. 

No. 
1 

No. 

7 

No. 
16 

(I.)    MEXaOPOLITAN... 

(II.)  South-Eastbrn 
(III.)  South  MiDLND. 

No. 
126,409 

No. 
106,834 

Xo. 

86,521 

No. 
9,u;32 

No. 
]0,o53 

No: 
16,191 

4 

27 

45 

35,319 

31,341 

26.049 

4,245 

5,162 

6,199 

6 

8 

IG 

19 
38 
26 

28 
36 
62 
45 

13,860 
26,876 
26,762 

40,428 

13,468 
27,152 
28,346 
38,111 

13,308 
23.091 
26,171 
34,660 

3,327 
8,801 
1,754 
9,024 

4,106 

10,908 

2,574 

11,202 

5,034 
9  515 

5 
6 

(V.)  South-Western 
(VI.)  West  Midland 

(VII.)  Midland   

(VIII.)  Nokth-Westn 
(IX.)  Northern  

(X.)  South  Wales  ... 
(XI.)  Noeth  Wales.. 

3,626 

10,828 

25 

99 

171 

107,926 

107,077 

97,236 

22,906 

28,790 

29,003 

4 

8 

16 

28,299 

27,377 

25,057 

9,621 

10,793 

9,651 

44 

73,320 

67.956 

57,495 

6,480 

7,729 

8,553 

6 

19 

29 

21,309 

20,468 

17.357 

5,763 

6,433 

5,489 

42 

186 

321 

392,642  361,053  309,715 

58,047 

69,259 

75,085 

6 
6 

9 

5 

g 

5 

7.751 
4,000 

7.319 
3,886 

7,120 
4,534 

1,803 
715 

2,026 
1,004 

2,841 
1,681 

12 

14 

14 

11,751  1 11,205 

11,654 

2,518 

3,030 

4,522 

54 

200 

335 

404,393 

372.258 

321,369 

60,565 

72,289 

79,607 

Note. — The  Total  Number  of  Electors  on  Register  is  given  in  cols.  5,  6,  and  7; 
and  BiS  part  of  these  Totals  the  Number  of  Old  Qualification  Voters  in  cols.  8,  9,  and 
10.  To  the  Total  of  335,  representing  the  Number  of  Members  returned,  there 
should  be  added  4  Members  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  making 
in  all,  for  England  and  Wales,  339  Members  from  200  Boroughs  and  the  two 
Universities.      Yorkshire  is  reckoned  as  three  counties,  hence  tlie  54  counties. 

The  large  number  of  Old  Suffrage  Voters  in  the  Midland  Group  arises  from  the 
large  number  of  those  voters  in  the  three  towns  of  Coventry,  Derby,  and  Leicester. 
In  like  manner  the  large  number  of  Old  Voters  in  the  West  Midland  Group  includes 
4,000  such  Voters  at  Bristol. 


"We  shall  be  able,  however,  by  means  of  the  following  statement 
(J),  to  trace  with  great  ease  the  progress  of  the  constituencies  in 
the  several  Groups.  We  have  in  (.))  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  County  and  Borough  Electors,  and  County  and  Borough  Memhers 
of  each  of  the  three  periods  since  1832  to  each. 
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Table  J. 

Parliamentary  Electors,  1837-»,  1846-7,  \B5-2-^.— Counties  and  Boroughs.— 

Number  of  Electors  to  each  Member  returned  at  each  of  the  three  periods. 

1  ?  .-!  1  5  6  7  8  9 


Members. 

Groups. 

County  Electors  to  each 
County  Member. 

Boiougb  Electors  to  ea .U 
Uurough  Member. 

Count}/} 

l$oros. 

',J2-3. 

'40-7. 

'37-8. 

'52-3. 

'46-7. 

'37-8. 

Ho. 

No. 
16 

(i.)  Metkopolitan 
(11.)  South-Eastn 
(hi.)  South-^Mdld 

Cos. 
Boros. 

Cos. 
Boros. 

Cos. 
Boros. 

No. 
7,540 

No. 
5,200 

No. 
6,400 

No. 
7,900 

No. 
6,670 

No. 
5, "4  20 

17 

45 

^,73° 

2,750 

2,520 

780 

700 

580 

i8 

28 

I,(;00 

1,950 

1,980 

'490 

480 

470 

7.$ 

36 

(iv.)  Eastern  .... 

Cos. 
Boros. 

3,110 

3, 1 60 

2,870 

750 

"750 

640 

^9 

62 

(v.)  South-Westn  Cos. 
Boros. 

3.170 

3.300 

3,240 

'430 

460 

420 

21 

45 

(vi.)  West-Midld 

(vii.)  Midland... 
(viii.)  No.-Westn 
(ix.)  Northern.... 

Cos. 
Boros. 

Cos. 
Boros. 

Cos. 
Boros. 

Cos. 
Boros. 

3.-00 

3,100 

2,990 

890 

850 

'770 

83 

171 
16 
44 
29 

2,880 

2,920 

2,790 

630 

630 

570 

16 

2,530 

2,530 

2,450 

1,770 

1,710 

1,570 

10 

8,640 

8,750 

6,930 

1,670 

1,540 

1,310 

16 

2,850 

2,870 

2,730 
.... 

730 

700 

600 

144 

321 

3,280 

3.290 

3,050 

1,220  i  1,120  '      960 

1             1 

8 

"9 

(x.)  South  Wales 

Cos. 
Boros. 

2,640 

2,660 

2,420 

860 

1 
1 
1 

810 

'790 

7 

5 
14 

(xi.)  No.  Wales 

Cos. 
Boros. 

2,180 

2,290 

2,070 

i 

800 

780 

910 

15 

2,430 

2,490     2,260 

840 

800 

830 

159 

335 

3.207 

3,210 

2,980 

1,210 

1,110 

1 

960 

Kote. — This  Table  (J)  may  be  read  thus : — In  tlie  Souf h-Eastern  Group  in  the 
CovrUy  Divisions,  in  1 837-8,  there  were  2,520  County  Electors  to  each  County  Member: 
nnd  in  1852-3  tlie  number  had  ii<in  to  2,730.  In  tlie  same  Group,  in  1837-8,  there 
580  Eoroiiyh  Electors  to  each  Borough  Member;  and  in  1852-3  there  were  780 
Electors. 
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IX. — Inluihitcd  Houses  in  jjrojjoiiion  to  the  Ad  id  i  Male  Population. 

In  1819  Mr.  Poulet  Scrope  obtained  a  Parliamentary  Keturu 
giving  for  each  of  the  Four  Counties  of  Lancashire,  Suffolk,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Gloucester,  very  elaborate  statistics  of  the  number  of 
assessments  made  to  Poor  Eate — of  the  Annual  Value  of  the  Pre- 
mises assessed — and  of  the  Number  of  Cases  in  which  payment  of 
Poor  Eate  was  excused  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

In  tlie  Appendix  (Table  Y)  I  give  a  somewhat  detailed  abstract  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Scrope's  voluminous  Paper. 

The  information  conveyed  by  that  Paper  is  valuable  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  its  careful  classification  of  Annual 
Values  in  each  of  the  four  counties,  enables  us  to  form  some 
approximate  notion  of  the  Total  Number  of  Houses  througliout 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  same  classes  of  Annual  Value.  In 
the  second  place,  the  four  Counties  included  in  the  actual  analysis 
of  1819,  are  in  many  respects  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  of  England 
and  "Wales,  and  may  be  adopted,  therefore,  with  tolerable  safety  as 
an  index  for  the  whole  of  that  ])art  of  the  Island  embraced  in  this 
enquiry.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  proportion  of  Excusals  for 
poverty  under  the  several  gradations  of  Eents,  will  indicate  very 
clearly  the  limit  of  rent  which,  as  a  general  rule,  separates  the 
dependent  from  the  independent  portions  of  the  "Working  Classes. 

Before  seeking  to  apply  the  data  obtained  from  Mr.  Scrope's 
return,  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  proportion  of 
Adult  Males  in  each  of  the  Pour  Selected  Counties,  compared  with 
the  Total  Population  of  all  ages.  The  facts  bearing  on  this  point  - 
are  given  in  the  following  Table  (K),  and  the  Metropolis  has  been 
included. 

Table  K. 

Ages  under  and  above  20  Years. — Metropolis  and  Four  Selected  Counties,  1851 — with 

the  Pcr-Centage  Pi-o^yortions  of  the  Ages  of  the  Total  Population. 

1  3  1  5  C  7  8  9  10  11         1;3 


Total  ropulatioii. 
Persons. — All  Ages. 

COU.VTIES,  &.C. 

Under  20. 

Adults, 

20   AM)   ABOVK. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

No. 
1,106, 

1,008, 
166, 
200, 
198, 

So. 
l,2oo, 

1,058, 
170, 
202, 
221 

No. 
2,362, 

2,067, 
336, 
402, 
419, 

5" London,    (Ci7y   ami'} 
(.     Environs)  j 

471, 

4G9, 
78, 
91, 
91, 

PerCt. 
20  0 

22  3 

493, 

471-. 

Pei  Ct. 
20-8 

22-8 
22-9 
22-2 
21-9 

632, 

539, 

H7, 
109, 
107, 

PerCt. 
26-7 

26-2 
25  9 
27-2 
25-5 

762, 

584, 

93, 

113, 

129, 

PerCt, 
28-8 

28-1 

23  2        77, 
22-7  1       89, 
21-7         92, 

27'6 

28-2 

GLOUCESTKESIlinE    

Rc8t  of  Engl:iii(l&  Wales 

30*8 

2,678, 
0,103, 

2,906, 
C,240, 

5,586, 
12,341, 

1,203, 
2,SG1, 

21-5  '  1.225, 
231     2,621, 

21-8 
22  8 

1,17  J, 

26-3 
26  2 

1,681, 
3,418, 

30  1 
27-6 

8,781, 

9,U6, 

17,927, 

4,061, 

22-6     4;01C, 

225 

4,717, 

26-3 

5,099, 

28-4 

jVo/e.— The  three  unit  figures  are  omitted— thus,  I.IOG,  represents  1,100,000. 

The  table  may  be  read  thus  :— In  Lancashire  the  males  under  20  (col.  h)  were  -169,000,  or 
22-3  per  cent.  (col.  6,)  on  the  Total  Population  of  Lancashire  in  1851,  viz.,  2,067,000  per- 
sons  (col.  3);  and  in  like  manner  for  the  other  cols. 
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It  appears  that  the  Adult  IMalcs  are  most  numerous  in  Ilamp- 
s^iire  (27'2  per  cent.) — then  in  tlie  Metropolis  (2G-7  per  cent.)  — 
then  in  Lancashire  (2(j-2  per  cent.) — and  that  SuUblk  and  Gloucester 
are  at  the  bottom  ot'  the  scale. 

There  is  still  another  preliininary  enquiry,  and  it  relates  to  the 
])roportion  borne  by  the  Dwelling  Houses  assessed  to  the  Poor  in 
the  .Four  Selected  "Counties  in  1S18-9,  to  the  Total  Number  of 
Inhabited  Houses  returned  by  the  Census  of  1851,  and  the  facts  are 
given  in  the  following  Table  (L). 

"VVe  find,  of  course,  that  the  number  Assessed  is  Jess  than  the 
Number  Inhabited,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  poorest  tenements 
escaping  the  parish  tax-gatherer,  or  being  compounded  for  by  the 
landlord.  As  the  general  result,  it  appears  (col.  5)  that  the  Dwelling 
Houses  assessed  are  90  per  cent,  of  the  Houses  Inhabited. 

In  the  Four  Selected  Counties  we  have  before  us,  a  sixth  part  of 
nil  the  Inhabited  Houses  in  England — an  eighth  part  of  its  area — 
and  a  sixth  part  of  the  total  annual  amount  of  real  property  assessed 
to  Poor  Rate.  The  Counties,  therefore,  upon  vi'hich  we  are  able  to 
base  whatever  inferential  conclusions  we  may  draw,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  any  sense  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  area  as  regards 
which  they  are  employed  as  the  foundation  of  certain  averages. 

The  following  is  Table  (L)  :— 

Table  L. 

E.xGLAND  AND  Wales. — Four  Selected  Counties — Lancashire,  Suffolk,  Hants,  and 
Gloucestershire. — Area,  Dwelling  Houses,  and  Annual  value  Assessed  to  Income 
Tax  a7id  Poor  Rate, 

1  2  345C7B9 


COUNTT. 

])\vt-lling  Houses. 

Iluuses. 

Annual  Value  of 

•    Area. 

Iiilial)ited, 
1S51. 

Assessed  to  I'oor, 
'4S-9.    . 

Vacant. 

Building. 

Real 

l'ro[)(Tt\ 

.\ss'(l  to 

Income 

Tav, 

'50-1. 

Property 

assessed 

to 

Poor 
Rate, 
'49-50. 

Sq.  miles 

No. 

1,905, 

Lancaster   

No. 
350,000 
G9,280 
75,240 
SG,3G0 

145,000 

No. 

340,000 

59,060 

59  7(i0 

Per  cut 
94-3 
85-5 
finn 

No. 
17,420 
3,107 
3,543 
5,318 

No. 

3,463 
450 
613 
441 

£ 

Value. 

8-64 

1-83 

1-82 

2-23 

£ 

Value. 
6-6i 

1,481, 

Suffolk    

1-36 

1-45 
1-96 

1,G72, 

Hampshire  

1,258, 

Gloucester  

67,870      80-0 

Averngp   

1,563, 

131, GCO      90-0 

7,350 

1,240 

3-63 

2-84 

6,31G, 
44, GOG, 

Total  of  above  . 
Rest  of  England 

580,880 
2,496,000 

526,690      90-0 

Not  given.  Not  gvii. 

29,388 
115,112 

4,967 
20,225 

i4"52 
76-30 

11-38 
5  3 '+4 

50,922, 
7,398, 

England  

Wales     .     .  . 

3,076,880 
201,420 

3,278,300 

144,500 
9,000 

25,192 
1,380 

90-82 
3-98 

64-82 

England  S(  Wales 

58,320, 

153,500 

26,572 

94-80 

67-70 

Note. — In  col.  1,  Area,  the  three  figures  at  tlie  unit  end  are  omitted 
1,905,000  square  miles,  la  cols.  8  and  9,  tlie/oKr  unit  figures  are  om 
sents  8,640,000;. 


—  tlius,  1,905  represents 
itted — thus,  8-64  repre- 
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X. — Inhahited  Houses  according  to  Scales  of  Bent. 

"We  must  no\v  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  wliat  proportion  the 
Total  JN'umber  of  3,278,000  Inhabited  Houses  in  1851  in  England 
and  "Wales  is  composed  of  at  least  three  kinds  of  Houses,  namely : 
(1)  Houses  under  Ql. ;  (2)  Houses  of  Ql.  and  under  101. ;  and  (3) 
Houses  of  lOZ.  and  upwards. 

For  this  purpose  we  can  only  avail  ourselves  of  the  ascertained 
facts  of  the  Four  Selected  Counties,  and  extend  the  ratios  which 
prevail  in  them  to  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  at  present  that  this  process  is  likely  to  lead  to  conclu- 
sions very  materially  different  from  what,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
would  be  the  real  results  of  an  actual  Rent  Abstract  of  the  wliole 
country.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  a  Eent  Abstract  should 
be  obtained  for  every  County,  in  a  mode  aa  elaborate  as  is  given  by 
Mr.  Scrope's  paper  for  the  four  Selected  Counties. 

The  following  then  is  the  Table  (M)  : — 

Table  M. 
England  and  AVales,  1851. — Houses   m  three  Classes,  viz.:    (1)  xmder  £(S\ 
(2)  £6  and  under  ,£10  ;  (8)  £10  and  above ; — with  Proportions  of  Excusals 
from  Poor  Rate  on  the  ground  of  Poverty ; — the  Ratios  founded  on  the 
ascertained  results  within  the  four  selected  Coutities. 

1  2  345  6789  10 


Under  £6. 

±6  and  under 

ElO. 

£10  and  above. 

Counties,  &c. 

Assessed, 
'48-9. 

Excused, 
'48-9. 

Asses'd. 
'48-9. 

Excused. 
'48-9. 

Asses'd. 
'48-9. 

Excused, 

'48-9.     .  , 

Lancashire 

No. 
174,367 

49,641 

32,979 

42,909 

No. 

18,292 

23,384 
19,050 
13,559 

PerCt. 
10  4 

470 

57-6 

26  0 

No. 
75,311 

No. 
22  263 

PerCt. 
29-3 

181 
100 

No. 
119,368 

16,363 

21,499 

20,798 

No. 
9,122 

14 

rerCt. 
7-6 

Suffolk  

5,746 
11,127 

145 
1,830 

Hampshibe    

655       4-7 

Gloucester  

10,272 

1,138 

14S  '     ... 

Per  Centajre  on  587,00O,'\ 
the  Total  Assessments  i 
in  the  four  Counties  C 
named  ) 

306,899 
52-3  p.ct. 

74,2S5 

24  1 

102,456 
17'5p.ct. 

25,376 

24-5 

178,028 
30-2p.ct. 

9,939 
... 

5  6 

307,000 
1,.301,000 

74,000 

24  1 

102,000 
435,000 

25,000 
106,000 

24  5 
24-5 

178,000 
751,000 

10,000 
42,000 

5  6 

Rest  of   the  3,C>76,0()0-\ 
Jiihaiited    Houses   in  / 
1851    in    England  in  f 
s:iiiic  ratio    J 

313,000 

24  1 

5  6 

Wales— 201,000  Inha--^ 
b'Ued  Homes  in  1851  > 

l,608,(JO0 
105,000 

387,000 
25,000 

24  1 
24  1 

537.000 
35,000 

131,000 
9,000 

24  5 
24-5 

929,000 
61,000 

52,000 
3,000 

5  6 
5-6. 

Total  of  3,278,000  Inha.-\ 
biled  Houses   in  En-  ' 
yland  and    Wales    m  ( 
lb51  in  same  ratio  ...J 

1,713,000 

412,000 

24  1 

572,000 

140,000 

24-5 

990,000 

1 
55,000       5-6 

Note. — In  col.  2  the  number  of  assessments  of  premises  of  all  kinds,  dwelling-hou.ses 
included,  is  employed  as,  practically,  the  nearest  approach  we  can  now  make  to  the 
"  Inhabited  Houses"  of  the  Census,  and  for  the  particular  purposes  of  this  Table  (M) 
this  adjustment  is  not  open  to  serious  objection. 
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The  result  of  these  figures  (M)  is  shortly, — thiit  in  the — 

Four  Selected  Counties. 
(1).  The  Houses  ttiider  Gl.  are  52-3|;ercf«^  of  the  Total  Xumher 

of  J  louses  ;  and  that  tlic  Excusals  of  Poor  Eate  by  reason  of 

Poverty  amount  to  2-1-1  po'  cent,  of  the  whole  of  this  Class. 
(2).  The  Houses  of  GZ.,  aud  under  lOL,  are  17'5  2>^>'  <^cnt.  of  the 

Total  Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  ;  and  the  Excusals  are 

24'5  j^er  cent. 
(3).  The  Houses  of  101.  and  upwards  ai'e  302  p>f^'  <^^>'^-  of  the 

Total  Number;  and  the  Excusals  are  oii per  cent. 
AVe  may  now  frame  further  the  following  summaiy  Table  : — 

England  and  Wales. — Houses — 1851. 


Class. 

Total. 

E.vcusal3. 

Fer  Cent. 

(1.)  Under  £6    

1,713,000 
572,000 

412,000 
140,000 

24*1 

(2.)  £^6andunder;£'10.... 

24-5 

(3.)  £10  and  above    

2,285,000 
990,000 

552,000 
55,000 

H'5 
5-6 

3,275,000 

607,000 

18-5 

"We  have  seen  in  a  former  page  that  the  Borougli  and  County 
Votes  in  England  and  Wales  are — 

England  and  Wales — ( 1 851  -2  ) —  Votes. 


Class. 

Kea;istere(l 
Votes. 

Persons. 
(Kstiinate.) 

County  Votes 

510,000 

60,000 

3-14,000 

480,000 

5G,000 

324,000 

Old  Borough  Votes 

New  Borough  Votes  

914,000 

860,000 

The  "Persons"  are  arrived  at  by  deducting  6  per  cent,  from  the 
explained  at  page  175  ante,  to  cover  duplicate  qualifications. 

Votes,  as 

We  may  deduce  three  practical  conclusions  from  these  condensed 
results. 

(1).  It  would  seem  that  a  Parliamentary  Suffrage,  which  should 
really  embrace  all  the  10/.  Householders,  would  give  a  Constituency 
in  England  and  AVales,  in  Counties  and  Boroughs  combined,  of 
990,000  7  0/^.?. 

(2).  At  the  present  time  the  Eegistered  Votes  are,  say  914,000; 
but  in  that  number  are  embraced  60,000  Old  .Sulfragc  Borough  Votes, 
a  very  large  portion  of  which  belong  to  occupants  of  Houses  of  less 
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than  107.  Suppose  that  10,000  Old  Suftrage  Votes  are  liekl  by  sucli 
occupants — then  874,000  Votes  would  be  held  at  present  in  Counties 
and  Boroughs  by  the  class  ahovc  the  Freemen — and  hence  it  Avould 
appear  that  an  exhaustive  10/.  qualification  would  add  116,000  Votes 
to  the  present  register,  and  so  raise  the  871,000  to  the  990,000. 

(3).  Further: — an  extension  of  the  Suffrage  was  to  include  in 
Counties  and  Boroughs  all  tlie  Householders  whose  Eents  are  *'  Ql. 
and  under  10/.,"  would  add,  say  570,000  Votes  in  England  and 
AVales  beyond  the  exhaustive  10/.  limit ;  tliat  is,  would  constitute  an 
addition  of  more  than  50  per  cent. : — and  would  raise  the  990,000 
votes  to,  say,  1,500,000  votes. 

XI. — Results  arising  out  of  tlie  Classification  of  Houses. 

But  upon  these  G/,  Votes  as  suggested,  we  are  led  to  examine 
the  details  in  Table  (M)  relative  to  the  Excusals  under  the  6/.  rents, 
and  under  the  Eents  of  less  than  G/. 

In  the  smaller  Eents,  the  Excusals  in  Suffolk  and  Hampshire  are 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  the  Excusals  in  Lancashire  and  Glou- 
cester are  under  15  per  cent.  In  the  Ql.  Eents,  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  Excusals  are  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  part  of  the  case  there  ought  to 
be  a  full  return  from  every  County  made  up  for  each  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  present  facts  are  quite  insufficient  to  justify 
any  general  conclusion  applicable  to  present  circumstances. 

There  remains,  however,  another  point  to  be  cleared  up  in  con- 
nexion with  the  three  Classes  of  Eents  in  the  Selected  Counties, 
and  it  relates  to  the  proportion  borne  by  each  class  of  House  to  the 
Adult  Male  Population  of  each  County. 

These  details  are  given  in  the  following  Table  (N) ;  and  we  may 
trace  in  the  first  per-centage  col.  (col.  4)  very  clearly  the  different 
industrial  conditions  of  the  four  counties. 

In  Suffolk  and  Gloucestershire  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  males  inhabit  houses  of  less  than  G/.  Eent ;  and  in  those 
Counties,  therefore,  a  G/.  qualification  would  add  but  few  votes  to 
the  Eegi&ter. 

In  Lancashire  and  Hampshire  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  inhabit  houses  of  less  than  6/.  rent, — and  in  the  first  of  these 
counties  a  6/.  qualification  would  materially  enlarge  the  Borough 
registers. 
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Table  N. 
Adult  Males  and  Houses. — Fo^lr  Selected  Counties,  and  liest  of  Enqland 
and  Wales,  with  Per-Centages  of  the  Rates  of  the  three  classes  of  Houses 
in  the  Adult  Male  Population. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

Counties,  5:c. 

Houses  Asskssed,  '48-9. 

Adult 

Mules, 

20  and  above. 

Under  £fi. ' 

£6  and  under  £10. 

£10  and  above. 

Assessed. 

On 

Adult 
Males. 

Assessed. 

On 

Adult 
Males. 

Assessed. 

On 

Adult 
Males. 

No. 
539,000 

Lancashire 

No. 
174,300 

Pr.  ct. 
32-2 

No. 
75,300 

Pr.  ct. 
14-0 

No. 
119,400 

Pr.  ct. 
22-2 

87,000 

Suffolk    

49,600 

56-3 

5,700 

G'5 

16,300 

21,500 

18-4 

109,000 

Hampshire  

33,000 

30-2 

11,100 

100 

20-0 

107,000 

Glo'stershire 

50,000 

47-0 

10,300 

9-3 

20,800 
178,000 

200 

842,000 

306,900 

35-2 

102,000 

121 

2M 

Rest  of  England 

1,301,100 
1,608,000 

_z_ 

435,000 

751,000 

3,875,000 

537,000 

929,000 

Wales    

105,000 

38-3 

35,000 

61,000 
990,000 

England  &(  Wales 

4,717,000 

1,713,000 

572,000     12-1 

21-0 

J^ote. — This  Table  may  be  read  thus  : — In  Lancashire  the  Adult  Males,  in  1851, 
were  539,000.  The  properties  assessed  to  Poor  Rate,  in  1848-9  (and  for  the  present 
purpose  properties  may  be  taken  as  houses),  were  174,300  at  rents  under  6/.,  or 
equal  to  32-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  539,000  of  Adult  Males.  In  like 
manner,  the  houses,  6/.  and  under  10/.,  were  equal  to  14'0  per  cent.;  and  the  houses, 
10^.  and  above,  were  equal  to  22'2  per  cent,  of  the  Total  Adult  Males  in  Lancashire. 

A¥e  may  now  bring  tliese  somewhat  intricate  investigations  to  a 
close. 

In  the  following  Table  (O)  I  have  sought  to  collect  into  a  single 
view,  as  regards  the  Four  Selected  Counties,  and  (adoptijig  tliem  as 
a  guide)  also  as  regards  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales : — (1)  the 
relation  of  the  joresew^  suilrage  (cols.  3  and  4)  to  the  Adult  Male 
Population  of  the  County  Divisions  and  of  the  Boroughs  ;  and  (2) 
the  relation  of  the  Ql.  iTouseholders  (col.  8)  to  the  Adult  Male 
Population,  and  to  the  present  Electors. 

The  general  result  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  seems 
to  be  that — 

(1).  That  a  6Z.  qualification  in  Counties  and  Boroughs  would 
give  Votes  to  'S^  per  cent,  of  the  Adult  Male  Population. 

(2).  That  i\\e  present  total  Constituency  (of  914,000)  gives  votes 
to  20  fer  cent,  of  the  Adult  Male  Population. 

(3).  That  consequently  of  persons  at  present  possessing  a  (i/. 
qualification,  only  one  person  in  1'7  have  Votes. 

It  appears  further  from  col.  5,  that  the  Proportion  of  jNTeiubers 
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I  to  present  Electors  varies  in  Borouglis  from  1  to  530  in  Hants,  to 

1  to  2,300  in  Lancasliire ;  and  in  Counties  from  1  to  2,200  in  Hants, 
to  1  to  8,400  in  Lancashire. 

Table  O. 
Parliamentary  Electors,  1851-2. — Connties  and  Borovghs— Four  Selected  Ojuntics — an 
Whole  of  England  and  Wales — With  Cols,  of  the  Adult  Males  in  1851 — Of  the  Estimate 
£G  and  upwards  Householders — and  various  Cols,  of  Proportions. 

1  3  345G789  10 


AduU 

Counties, 
as  regards  Boroughs 

therein,  and 
CoL'.NTY  Divisions. 

Mem- 
bers 
Re- 
turned. 

Electors 

on 

Register, 

'51-3. 

Proportion 

Esliniiitcd  £G  and^above 
Houseliolders. 

Mules, 
20  and  abooe. 

Members 

to 

Male 

Adults. 

Mem- 
bers 
to 
Electors. 

Electors 

to 

M;ile 

Adults. 

Voters 

to 

Male 

Adults. 

£G  House- 
holders. 

Fresen 

Electo 

to  £6 

House 

ISO. 

381,000 
13,570 
44,310 
C8,000 

506,880 

(i.)  Borough. 

Lancashire (5.) 

Suffolk    ,, 

Hants ,, 

Gloucester , 

(ii.)  Co.  Divisions. 
Lancashire....(  C.Z).) 

Suffolk    „ 

Hants ,, 

Gloucester  ....     ,, 

Totals  of  the  fourl 
Counties  j 

Enyland  (Sj*  Wales 

No. 

22 

5 

14 

11 

No. 

48,300 
2,900 
7,500 

18,700 

One 
Mem.  to 

18,200 
2,700 
3,100 
6,200 

One 
Mem.  to 

2,300 
600 
530 

1,700 

One 

Elec.  to 

8-0 
4-7 
0-0 
3-0 

Pr.  ct. 

36 

30 
29 

No. 

137,000 

3,409 

13,200 

20,000 

One 
Elec.  t 

2-8 
1*2 

1-7 
1*1 

52 

77,400 

9,700 

1,500 

6-5 

34 

173,600 

2-2 

157,500 
73,400 
64,700 
39,100 

334,700 

4 
4 
5 

4 

33,500 
10,700 
10,950 
16,600 

39,300 
18,300 
13,000 
10,000 

8,400 
2,700 
2,200 
4,100 

4-7 
6-8 
6-0 
2-3 

36 
^5 
30 
29 

56,200 
18,300 
19,200 
14,700 

1*7 

1-6 

1-7 
i*o 

17 

71,750 

19,700 

4,200 

4-6 

3^ 

108,400 

1-5 

841,580 

69 

149,150 

12,200 

2,200 

5-6 

33 

282,000 

1-9 

4,717,000 

498 

914,000 

9,500 

1,800 

5-2 

11 

1,557,000 

1-7 

Note. — This  Table  may  be  read  thus : — In  1851  the  Adult  Males,  in  the  Parliamentary  Borougi 
in  Lancashire,  were  381,000.     The  Electors  in   1851-2,  in  the  same  Boroughs,  were  48,300, 
(col.  7)  cfiual  to  1  Elector  to  8-0  Adult  Males.     The  6/.  and  above  Householders  were  36  per  cen 
of  Adult  Males,  or  equal  to  137,000;  and  the  actual  number  of  48,300  Electors  gave  1  Elector 
2-8  Adult  Male  C/.,  &c.,  Householders.     In  like  manner  for  the  other  cols.     The  {14,000  is  tl 
^  number  of  Electors  after  allowing  for  the  two  Universities. 

1 
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XII. — Changes  i) 

In  two  Statemen 
ider  the  several   ( 
L'presentation  by  t 
oposcd  to  be  made 

VOL.  II.      PART  I 

lade  i 

ts   (I 
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le  lie 
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I. 
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In  another  Statement  (T)  I  have  enumerated  all  the  Kon'-VarUa- 
mentary  towns  at  present  existing  in  each  County  of  the  several  Groups 
subject  to  the  condition  that  at  the  Census  of  1851  tlie  Population 
of  the  Borough  or  Town  was  5,000  persons  or  upwards.  A  list  of 
this  kind  enables  us  to  form  an  easy  judgment  of  some  of  the  leading 
conditions  of  the  distribution  of  the  unrepresented  Borough  Popu- 
lation. 

In  another  Statement  (X)  I  have  given  an  extract  from  the 
present  Electoral  Law  of  the  Province  of  Victoria  (Australia), 
*  embodying  in  a  statutory  form  for  the  first  time  iu  any  Act  of  a 
British  Legislature  the  principle  and  details  of  Vote  by  Ballot.  This 
extract  is  given  as  containing  facts — exceedingly  pertinent  to  our 
present  purpose — whatever  may  be  the  views  held  by  different 
persons  of  the  expediency  or  non-expediency  of  secret  voting. 

Of  the  Statements  (li)  and  (S)  relating  to  the  Schemes  of  1832 
and  1854,  the  following  Table  (P)  is  a  Summary : — 

Table  P. 

Reform  Bill  op  1832. — Scheme  o/1854. — England  and  Wales. — Summary  State- 
ment, in  Groups  of  Counties,  of  the  Changes  made  in  1832,  and  the  Changes 
proposed  to  be  made  in  1854,  in  the  representation  of  Counties  and  Boroughs. 

[The  details  of  this  Table  are  given  in  Appendices  (R)  and  (S).] 
12  3  4  5  6789 


Rbkorm 

Act,  1832. 

Groups  of  Counties. 

Bill  ok  185k 

Members  With- 
drawn from 

Members 
Assigned 

Members 
Assigned 

Membe 
drawl 

■9   Wlth- 

fruiii 

Boros., 
wholly. 

IJoros., 
moiety. 

To  New 
Boros. 

To  Co'ty 
Dvus. 

To  Co'ty 
Dvns. 

To 
Boros. 

Boros., 
moiety. 

Boros., 
■whoUy. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.     • 

«•••. 

8 

(i.)  Metropolitan. 
(London,         Westminster,! 
I     Middlesex    ) 

1 

5 

.... 

.... 

28 

8 

5 

'      9 

(ii.)  South-Eastern. 
(Kent,      Surrey,      Sussex,) 
1     Hants  / 

5 

5 

5 

8 

z 

6 

(ill.)  South-Midland. 
( Berks,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxen,  1 
I     Northampton,  Beds    ..../ 

1 

6 

.... 

10 

2 

.... 

10 

(iv.)  Eastern. 
[Hants,      Camb.,      Essex,] 
>      Norfolk,  Rutland,   Lin- 
\     coin,  York,  East  Riding! 

9 

3 

4 

54 

13 

3 

9 

(v.)  South-Western. 
(Wilts,      Dorset,      Devon,  1 
(     Cornwall,  Somerset    ....] 

6 

9 

13 

4 

1 

10 

9 

(vi.)  West-Midland. 
rGlo'ster,  Hereford,   Salop,] 
I     Stafford,         Worcester, 
[     Monmouth J 

6 

2 

5 

2 
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Reform  Act,  1832. 

Grodps  of  Counties. 

Bill  of  1854. 

Members  with- 
drawn from 

Members 
Assigned 

ifembers 
Assigned 

Members  with- 
drawn from 

Boros., 

v.'holli/. 

Boros., 
moiety. 

To  New 
Boros. 

To  Co'ly 
Drns. 

To  Co'ty 
Dvns. 

To 
Boros. 

Boros., 
moiety. 

Boros., 

icIioUy. 

No. 
104 

2 

6 

No. 
26 

I 
3 

No. 
26 

2 

27 

8 

No. 
43 

8 
4 

7 

(vii.)  Midland. 
f  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby, ) 
\     Notts   j 

(viii.)  North-Western. 
1  Chester,  Lancaster,  York,) 
\     West  Riding    J 

(ix.)  Northern, 
(Durham,  Northumberland,  1 
'      Cumberland,   Westmor-> 
[     land,  York,  N.  Riding....] 

(x.)  South  Wales. 
(Glamorgan,     Carmarthen,') 

<  Pembroke,       Cardigan,  > 
[     Brecknock,  Radnor    ....J 

(xi.)  North  Wales. 
(Montgomery,   Flint,  Den-j 

<  high,    Merioneth,    Car-? 
'     narvon,  Anglesea j 

No. 
28 

3 
11 

3 

No. 
7 

1 
9 

No. 
28 

2 

1 

2 

No. 
24 

2 
3 

112 

30 

63 
1 

62 
2 

1 

45 
1 

17 

33 

29 

112 

30 

64 

65 

46 

17 

33 

29 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  withdrew  14  2  members  from  boroughs  previously 
sending  representatives;  viz.,  112  members  by  the  total  disfranchisement  of  56 
boroughs,  and  30  members  by  withdrawing  one  member  from  each  of  30  boroughs. 

These  142  members  were  redistributed  as  follows,  viz.  :  65  members  by  the 
establi-shment  of  new  divisions  in  English  counties  (including  one  member  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight),  44  members  by  the  assignment  of  two  members  to  each  of  22 
boroughs  newly  enfranchised,  20  members  by  the  assignment  of  one  member  to  each 
of  20  boroughs  newly  enfranchised,  and  the  13  members  required  to  complete  the 
142  were  apportioned,  8  to  Scotland  and  5  to  Ireland. 

The  Scheme  of  1854  proposed  to  withdraw  62  memliers  from  boroughs  pre- 
viously sending  representatives;  viz.,  2!)  members  from  19  boroughs  to  be  wholly 
disfranchised,  and  33  members  by  reducing  from  two  members  to  one  the  representa- 
tion of  33  boroughs. 

To  these  62  scats  were  added  fhefour  seats  already  vacant  for  Sudbury,  and  St. 
Alban's,  in  consequence  of  the  disfranchisement  for  gross  corruption  of  Sudbury  at 
the  general  election  of  1841,  and  of  St.  Alban's  at  tlie  general  election  of  1847. 
The  total  number  of  dis])()sable  seats  was  and  is,  tlierefore,  66. 

Of  tliesc  66  seats,  46  were  assigned  by  the  Sdieme  of  1854  to  counties,  and  17  to 
various  boroughs.     The  remaining  3  were  intended  to  be  assigned  to  Scotland. 
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XIII. — New  Siiffragcs  ji'^oposed  in  1851-. 

The  qualifications  establislied  by  the  Eeform  Bill  have  been  stated 
in  a  former  part  of  this  Paper. 

The  Scheme  of  18-j  J*  proposed  to  establish  the  following : — 

(1).  New  Frnnchiscs  common  loth  to  Counties  and  Boroughs. 

(a)  Persons  in  receipt  of  Salaries  from  Public  or  Private  Employ- 
ment, of  not  less  th'in  100/.  per  annum,  payable  quarteyJi/  or 
half-ycarh/. 

(h)  Persons  in  receipt  of  101.  per  annum  derived  from  Govern- 
ment Stock,  or  Bank  or  India  Stock. 

(c)  Persons  paying  lO^.  per  annum  to  Income  or  Assessed  Taxes. 

(d)  Graduates  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(e)  Persons  who  liave  for  three  years  possessed  a  deposit  of  507.  in 
any  Savings'  Bank. 

(2).  New  Franchise  for  Counties. 

(f)  All  Occupiers  rated  at  10/.  per  annum  residing  elsewhere 
than  in  re])resented  towns. 

(3).  New  Franchise  for  Boroughs. 

(g)  All  Occupiers  rated  at  Gl.  who  have  been  resident  within  the 
Borough  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

It  was  proposed  also  (see  Appendix  S)  that  in  most  of  the  largest 
.  County  and  Borough  Constituencies  the  number  of  members  to  be 
returned  should  be  raised  from  two  to  three;  and  that,  in  order  to 
secure  some  share  of  representation  to  the  minority  of  each  of  these 
large  constituencies,  no  voter  should  be  entitled  to  poll  for  more 
than  tico  candidates.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  considei'able  minority 
of  the  voters  to  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves  to  suppoi-t  a  par- 
ticular third  candidate,  that  candidate  would  almost  certainly  be 
returned.  It  is  probable  that  the  fai'ther  the  discussion  of  any  plans 
of  reibrms  are  carried,  tlie  more  obvious  it  will  become  that,  on 
groimds  of  justice  and  prudence,  it  will  be  necej;sary  to  adopt  this 
or  some  other  mode  of  securing  a  reasonable  representation  of  the 
minority  of  large  constituent  bodies.  In  trutli,  the  larger  the  mass  of 
voters,  the  smaller  becomes  the  moral  right  of  a  mere  numerical 
majority  to  exercise  an  absolute  mastery. 

The  Bill  also  proposed  to  provide  for  the  total  extinction  of  the 
Old  Sullrage  in  Boroughs  by  proliibitiug  any  future  grants  of  the 
franchise  to  freemen  in  res])ect  of  birth  or  servitude,  reserving,  how- 
ever, the  rights  of  freemen  already  on  the  registers. 

The  County  and  Borough  franchise  proposed  to  be  conferred  in 
respect  of  a  Deposit  of  not  less  than  50/.  in  any  Savings'  Bank  for 
three  years ;  and  the  Borough  francliise  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 
persons  who  had  occupied  at  G/.  or  more  rent  during  two  years  and 
a  half: — would  be  most  materially  limited  in  their  operations  by  the 
lengthened  periods  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  qualification. 
In  November,  1855,  there  were  215,000  Deposits  in  Savings'  Banks 
of  50/.  and  above,  and  1,030,000  Deposits  under  50/. ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  50/.,  &.C.,  Deposi- 
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tors  -would  be  entitled  to  votes  as  Occupiers,  or  under  some  other  of 
the  qualifying  clauses.  The  required  residence  of  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  same  borough,  prior  to  the  acquirement  of  a  6/.,  &c., 
vote,  ^Yould  assuredly  curtail,  in  a  most  important  degree,  the  diffusion 
of  G/.  votes.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  page  (page  191  ante)  that 
an  exhaustive  Gl.  franchise  in  the  Counties  and  Borouglis  of  England 
and  Wales  would  add  probably  640,000  votes  to  the  present  partial 
lOl  franchise,  which  yields  911,000  votes ;  that  is  to  say,  woidd  raise 
the  total  constituency  to  1 ,500,000  votes.  It  may  be  doubted,  I  think, 
■whether  the  continued  effect  of  all  the  franchises  proposed  in  the 
Bill  of  1851  -would  do  more  than  add  about  350,000  votes  to  the 
present  911,000  votes,  that  is,  would  create  a  total  constituency  of, 
say,  1,204,000  votes. 

Prior  to  the  Eeform  Bill  in  1832,  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
constituency  in  England  and  Wales  was  not  more  than  430,000 
enfranchised  persons,  viz.,  350,000  in  tlie  Counties,  and  80,000  in  the 
Cities  and  Boroughs.  The  suffrages  conferred  by  the  Eeform  Act 
raised  the  Total  Constituency  at  once  to  not  less  than  800,000  votes; 
namely,  to  about  470,000  votes  in  the  Coimfies,  and  330,000  votes  in 
the  Borouglis;  and  this  body  of  800,000  votes  had  become,  iu  1852-3, 
alter  a  space  of  twenty  years,  a  total  constituency  of,  say,  914,000 
votes,  in  the  proportion  of  510,000  votes  in  the  Counties,  and  404,000 
votes  in  the  Borouglis. 

We  have  seen  that  an  exluiustive  101.  franchise  in  Counties  and 
Boroughs  would  give  about  1,000,000  votes  instead  of  the  present 
914,000 ;  and  that  an  exhaust ive  GZ.  franchise  in  Counties  and 
Boroughs  would  give  about  1,500,000,  instead  of  the  present  914,000 
votes. 

While,  therefore,  tlie  Eeform  Bill  raised  the  Total  Constituency 
of  England  and  Wales  from  430,000  votes  to  800,000  s^otes,  or  to  the 
extent  of  86  per  cent.,  an  exhaustive  Ql.  franchise  would  raise  the 
Total  Constituency  from  914,000  to  1,500,000,  or  to  the  extent  of 
70  per  cent. 

XIV. — Conclusions. 

The  following  appear  to  be  some  of  the  more  important  conclu- 
sions justified  by  tlie  evidence  which  has  been  now  collected,  viz. : — ■ 

1.  That  in  England  and  Wales  the  Total  Number  of  494  Members 
Ecturned  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  two  unequal 
parts ;  namely,  159  Members  returned  by  County  Divisions,  and 
335  Members  returned  by  Cities  and  Boroughs ;  that  the  Total 
Population  (persons),  in  1851,  of  the  Countg  Divisions  (exclusive  of 
the  represented  Cities  and  Boroughs  therein)  was  10^  Millions,  and 
of  the  Bepresentcd  Cities  and  Borour/hs  \\i\s  7g  Millions;  and  that, 
in  1851-2,  the  Total  Number  of  Eegistered  Co«»^i/ Votes  was  509,000 
votes,  and  the  Total  Number  of  Eegistered  Borough  Votes  was 
411,000  votes. 

(2).  That,  adopting  the  four  propoi'iionatc  tests  of — 

(rt)  The  proportion  borne  by  Electors  to  Total  Population, 
{h)  The  proportion  borne  by  Electors  to  INfale  Adults, 

(c)  The  proportion  borne  by  3Iemhers  to  Electors,  and 

[d)  The  proportion  borne  by  Mcmlers  to  Male  xidvilts, 
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we  have  tlie  following  results  as  regards  the  loliole  of  England  and 
Wales,  viz. : — 

(a)  In  Counties,  the  proportion  of  Electors  to  Total  Population  is 
one  Elector  in  208  persons ;  and  in  Boroughs,  one  Elector  in 
18'1  persons ;  the  Boroughs,  therefore,  having  a  slight  advan- 
tage. 

(J)  In  Counties,  the  proportion  of  Electors  to  Male  Adults  may 
be  assumed,  on  the  best  presumptive  data  now  available,  to  be 
one  Elector  to  4-6  Male  Adults;  and  in  Boroughs,  one  Elector 
to  6-5  Male  Adults — the  Counties,  therefore,  having  a  con- 
siderable advantage. 

(c)  In  Counties,  the  proportion  borne  by  3Iemhers  to  Electors  is 
one  ]Member  to  4,000  Electors;  and  in  Boroughs,  one  Member 
to  1,500  Electors — the  Boroughs,  therefore,  having  the  larger 
proportionate  representation. 

{d)  In  Counties,  the  proportion  borne  by  Members  to  Male  Adults 
is  one  Member  to  19,700  Male  Adults;  and  in  Boroughs,  one 
member  to  9,700  Male  Adults — the  proportionate  comparison 
being  again  in  favour  of  the  Boroughs. 

(3).  That,  as  regards  the  County  constituency  of  the  lohole  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  increase  between  1837-8  and  1852-3  has 
been  from  473,000  votes  to  510,000  votes,  or  equal  to  7\  per  cent. — 
the  Increase  in  the  Total  Population  of  England  and  AYales,  1831-51, 
having  been  27-3  per  cent. 

(4).  That  the  manner  in  which  this  increase  of  7^  per  cent,  has 
been  brought  about  is  extremely  irregular ;  that,  for  example,  in  four 
of  the  great  territorial  divisions — the  South  Midland,  the  Eastern, 
the  South- Western,  and  the  IMidland,  including  23  Counties,  and 
returning  88  County  Members,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
County  Representation — the  County  Electors  have  remained  sta- 
tionary in  numbers — namely,  at  about  212,000  votes ;  and  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  increase  in  County  Votes,  since  1837-8,  has  taken 
place  in  the  JS'orth-Western  Division,  which  includes  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  the  West  Eiding. 

(5).  That  the  50Z.,  &c..  Tenant  Voters  have  slightly  declined 
■between  1837-8  and  1852-3— namely,  from  108,000  votes  to  107,000 
votes;  but  that,  in  1837-8,  they  amounted  to  23  per  cent,  of  the 
Total  County  Constituencies,  and  in  1852-3  they  amounted  to  21  per 
cent. 

(6).  That  the  Total  Borough  Constituencies  of  England  and  Wales 
have  increased,  between  1837-8  and  1852-3,  from  321,000  votes  to 
404,000  votes,  or  in  the  ratio  of  25  jper  cent.,  or  nearly  four  times  the 
•  ratio  of  increase  of  the  County  Constituency ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  County  Constituency,  the  increase  of  the  Boi'ough  Constituency 
has  been  very  irregularly  distributed — for  exam.ple,  in  the  same  four 
great  territorial  divisions  already  mentioned  (the  South-Midland, 
the  Eastern,  the  South- Western,  and  the  Midland,  embracing  81 
Boroughs),  the  increase  of  Borough  Votes  has  been  from  87.000  to 
95,000  votes,  or  9  per  cent.,  and  by  these  votes  there  are  returned 
142  Borough  Members  out  of  the  whole  number  of  335  Borough 
Members  returned  by  England  and  Wales.  Of  the  total  increase 
in  the  Borpugh  Votes,  one-half  (40,000  votes)  has  taken  place  in  the 
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INIetropolis ;  and  the  increase  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  "West 
Eidlng  has  been  16,000  Borough  Votes. 

(7).  That  the  decrease  in  the  Total  Old  Suffrage  Borough  Yotes 
has  been  from  80,000  votes,  in  1837-8,  to  60,000  votes,  in  1852-3,  or 
a  decrease  of  20,000  votes,  or  25  per  cent.;  and  of  this  decrease  of 
20,000  votes,  nearly  one-half  has  taken  place  in  London,  Westmin- 
ster, and  Liverpool.  In  the  five  territorial  divisions  (South-Midland,'; 
Eastern,  South-Western,  and  Midland,  embracing  107  Boroughs), 
returning  187  out  of  the  335  Borough  Members  for  England  and 
Wales,  the  Old  Suffrage  Votes  have  constituted,  and  now  constitute,' 
very  nearly  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total  Borough  constituency. 

(S).  T'liat,  of  the  142  Members  withdrawn  from  decayed  Boroughs 
by  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  65  were  assigned  to  County  Divisions, 
and  61*  to  new  Boroughs ;  and  of  the  62  jNIembers  proposed  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Boroughs  by  the  Scheme  of  1854,  46  were  set  down 
to  be  assigned  to  County  Divisions  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
member  in  the  larger  County  constituencies. 

(9).  That,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  evidence  at  present  avail- 
able, an  exhaustive  lOZ.  qualification  throughout  the  Counties  and 
Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  would  raise  the  present  constituency 
of  914,000  votes  to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent.,  or  to  990,000  votes. 

(10).  That  an  exhaustive  GL  qualification  would  raise  the  present 
constituency  of  914,000  votes  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent.,  or  to 
1,560,000  votes. 

(11).  That  the  various  Qualifications  proposed  by  the  Bill  of 
1854  would  probably  raise  the  present  constituency  of  914,000  votes 
to  the  extent  of  38  per  cent.,  or  to  1,264,000  votes. 

(12).  That,  in  comparing  the  Number  of  Eegistered  Yotes  with 
the  Number  of  Persons,  it  seems  to  be  probable  that  at  least  6  j^er 
ce7it.  must  be  deducted  from  the  Number  of  Votes  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  Number  of  Persons  enfranchised — the  deduction  being  ren- . 
dered  necessary  by  duplicate  and  triplicate  qualifications  being  held 
by  one  person. 

(13).  That  of  the  Total  Number  of  Dwelling  Houses  in  England 
and  Wales,  more  than  one-half  are  rented  at  less  than  6/.  per  annum  ; 
and  that  of  the  occupiers  of  these  small  houses,  about  one-fourth  are 
excused  from  payment  of  Poor  Eate  by  reason  of  Poverty. 

(14).  That  the  present  Constituency  of  914,000  votes  confers  the. 
franchise  in  Counties  on  one  adult  male  in  4'6 ;  and  in  Boroughs  on 
one  adult  male  in  65,  or  in  both  combined  on  one  adult  male  in  5*2. 

(15).  That  an  exhaustive  Ql.  qualification  would  confer  the  fran- 
chise on  one  adult  male  in  3'0. 

(16).  That  according  to  the  Poll  Eeturns  of  the  General  Election 
of  1852,  it  appears  that  in  the  larger  County  and  Borough  Constitu- 
encies the  Number  of  Votes  actually  Polled  is  not  more  than  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  Yotes  on  the  Eegister. 

(17).  That  any  Plan  which  proposed  to  redistribute  the  franchise, 
or  the  number  of  Members,  upon  the  single  principle  of  density  of 
Population,  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  complete  breaking 
up  and  reconstruction  of  the  existing  county  and  municipal  areas  of 
the  whole  country. 
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In  the  following  Table  (Q)  a  statement  is  attempted  to  be  given  of  all  or  most 
of  the  important  elements  relative  to  the  Parliamentary  Constituency  of  each  County 
Division,  and  of  each  Borough  within  it,  according  to  the  Returns  at  present  avail- 
able for  the  latest  period,  viz.,  1851-2. 

The  headings  of  the  Cols,  leave  but  little  to  be  explained.  The  Numbers  Polled 
at  the  severely  contested  Election  of  1852  are  given  in  Col.  4  ;  and  the  small  pro- 
portion of  Polled  to  Registered  Voters,  in  most  of  the  large  constituencies,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  Col.  7  is  given  the  Number  of  Houses  in  each  Borough  rated  to  the 
Poor;  and  in  juxtaposition,  in  Col.  6,  the  Number  of  10/.,  &c..  Houses  giving  Votes. 
The  long-tail  figures,  at  the  end  of  the  Names  of  Places,  are  the  Freemen  Voters  m 
each  Place.  Thus,  in  Westminster  City,  the  Freemen,  or  Old  Suffrage  Voters,  are 
1,497. 

The  Places  Enfranchised,  in  1832,  are  marked  with  a  star  *;  the  Places  from 
which  one  member  was  taken  moay,  in  1832,  are  put  in  italics  {e.  g.  Hijthe). 

In  the  County  Divisions,  the  Population  given,  and  Inhabited  Houses  (I.  II.) 
given,  are  the  Results  for  each  Division  after  e.rclndinff  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs 
within  it.  Thus,  in  East  Kent,  there  are  151,6(iG  p?rsons,  and  28,104  I.  II.  in 
those  portions  of  East  Kent  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  four  Parliamentary 
Boroughs  situated  within  that  County  Division. 

The  Tables  (F)  and  (G),  at  pages  180-1  ante,  contain  a  Summary  of  this  detailed 
statement  (Q). 
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Table  Q. 

Parliamentary  Representation  of  England  and  Wales,  1851-2; — arranged  in 

Groups  of  CounZies. 

[A  Note  explanatory  of  the  several  cols,  of  this  Table  will  be  found  at  page  200.] 
1  2  3  4  5  G  7  S 


Population, 
1851. 

(Persoiti.) 

No. 

283,000 

128,000 

2-11,000 

324,000 
371,000 
539,000 

251,000 
173,000 

2,310,000 


COUMY  DmsiONS 

AND 
BOEOUGHS  THEREIN. 


I.— METROPOLITAN. 

Middlesex 

_  46,377  T.  H. 

London  City  (7,203^) 

Westminster  City  ....   (1,497) 


*Finsbury  

*Marylebone 

*Tower  Hamlets 


*Lambeth  

Southwark (33^) 


Mem 

bers. 


Electors,  1851- 


Polled  at 

Geueral 

Election, 

185i. 


No. 
8,721 

10,702 

8,765 

10,282 

13.156 

8,784 
6,693 


On 
Register, 
1851-3. 


No. 
14,610 

20,728 

14,883 

20,025 
19,710 
23,534 

18,131 
9,458 


141,079 


Houses  in  Borouijhs. 


£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Votes. 


No. 

13,525 

13,386 

20,025 
19,710 
23,534 

18,131 
9,126 

117,437 


Rated 

to 
Poor. 


No. 

16,384 

25,148 

38,342 
40,728 
80,624 

40,985 
23,111 

265,322 


la.— UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford  University 

Cambridge  University  


151,666 

13,398 
22,244 
13,164 
12,710 


218,182 


231,711 

28,424 

105,784 

20,801 

14,938 

397,584 


II.— SOUTH  EASTERN. 

Kent,  East    

28,104  I,  H. 

Canterbury (946) 

Dover (991) 

Hythe (45) 

Sandwich    (3-9) 


Kent,  Wkst  

42,280  I.  II. 

*Chathara  

*Grecnwich    

Maidstone  (53^) 

Rochester  (340) 


3,474 
4,063 


7,537 


5,221 

1,339 

1,758 

608 


5,852 

1,109 
5,189 
1,428 
1,117 


7,119 

1,874 

2,064 

856 

900 


12,873 


9,379 

1,371 

0,308 
1,751 
1,269 

20,078 


928 

1,073 

811 

631 


2,780 
3,575 
2,400 
2,538 


.3,443      11,293 


1,371 

6,30s 

1,219 

929 


4,511 

16,505 

3,613 

2,404 


9,827      27,033 
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ropuliition, 
1S51. 

iPersous.) 

Ko. 
147,017 

4,927 


151,944 


96,116 

6,740 

102,856 


120,629 

69,673 

17,011 

9,533 

8,541 

225,387 

56,526 

2',  74  8 
8,G62 
5,947 
7,021 
30,553 

111,457 


111,304 

5,395 

5,550 

13,704 

135,953 

98,935 

7,475 

5,282 

72,096 

33,305 

219,093 


County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  thekein. 


SOUTH  EASTERN— ConW 

Surrey,  East    

25,104  I.  H. 
Reigate  

Surrey,  West  

18,110  I.  H. 
Guildford    (78) 

Sussex,  East    

21,372  I.  H. 

*Brighton  

Hastings 

Lewes (158) 

Rye (13) 

Sussex,  West    

10,660  I.  H. 

Arundel (85) 

Chichester (76) 

Horsham    

Midhurst    

Shoreham  (369) 

Hants,  North 

21,775  I.  H. 

Andover 

Petersfield 

Winchester (17) 

Hants,  South   

19,161  I.  H. 

Christchurch 

Lymington 

I'ortsmouth    

Southampton (232) 


Mem- 
bers. 


Electors,  1851-2. 


Polled  at 
General 

Election, 
1862. 


No. 

4=584 
176 


3.022 


3.717 

2,736 
857 

"448 


153 
650 


302 
1,841 


On 
Register, 
1851-2. 


>o. 
6,618 

228 


6,846 


3,897 
648 


4,545 


5,298 

3,675 

1,090 

713 

562 


11,338 


3,257 

208 
757 
350 
279 

1,865 


6,716 


3,596 

241 
353 


4,978 


5,694 

313 

338 
3,332 
2,419 

12,096 


Houses  in  Boroughs. 


£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Votes. 


No. 


228 


228 


570 


570 


3,675 

1,083 
545 
549 


5,852 


123 

681 

349 

279 

1,496 


2,928 


241 
351 
771 


1,363 


312 

332 

3,329 

2,187 

6,160 


Rated 

to 
Poor. 


No. 


720 


726 


792 


792 


11,259 
2,391 
1,663 

2,278 


17,591 


566 
1,835 
1,029 
1,292 
5,339 


10,061 


1,017 
1,037 
2,105 


4,159 


1,727 

1,078 

13,219 

6,277 

22,301 


Counties, 
£50,  &c., 
Tenant 
Voters. 
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Populatioii, 

County  Divisions 

AND 
BOBOUGHS  THEEEIN. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Electors 

,  1851-2. 

Houses  in 

Boroitghs. 

Counties, 

1851. 
{Persons.) 

Polled  at 

General 

Election, 

1853. 

On 

Register, 
1851-2. 

£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  &c.-. 
Tenant 

Voters. 

No. 

42,277 
8,047 

SOUTH  EAfiTERN—Contd. 
Isle  of  Wight 

1 
2 
3 

No. 
570 

No. 
1,665 

707 

No. 
703 

No. 
1,430 

"  No. 

7,378  I.  H. 
Newport 

50,324 

2,372 

703 

1,430 

125,443 

III.— SOUTH  MIDLAND. 

Berkshire 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

9 

3 

2 
2 

7 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 
2 

4 

1,971 

1,166 
342 
637 

4,^58 
516 

3.050 
1,000 

3H 
303 

3.151 

614 
441 

5,129 

312 

1,399 

428 

712 

303 

1,392 

399 

712 

1,255 
4,317 
1,100 
1,385 

994 

5,954 

25,202  I.  H. 

21,456 

Reading 

8,064 
9,596 

Wallinffford  (29) 

Windsor 

Hertfordshire    

170,065 

7,980 

2,806 

8,057 

.... 

153,693 

5,268 

685 
511 

516 
383 

915 

1,384 

1,253 

.6,605 
7,000 

30,062  I.  H. 

Hertford     (169) 

[St.  Albans']   ....  (iz8) 

Buckinghamshire  

23,491  I.  H. 

Aylesbury  (35^) 

167,298 

6,464 

899 

2,299 

115,901 

26,794 
8,069 

5,659 

1,417 
349 
346 
354 

1,065 
346 
345 
300 

4,393 

1,747 

724 

700 

1,177 

7,179 

6,523 

Great  Marlow    (54) 

Oxfordshire    

..., 

163,723 

8,125 

2,056 

7,564 

125,216 
'  8,715 

5,198 

491 

2,818 
347 

491 

1,575 

310 

1,780 
4,438 
1,254 

1,183 

25,983  I.  H. 
Banbury , 

27,843 
■  7,983 

Oxford  City    (i.HS) 

Woodstock (37) 

Northampton,  North  .. 
17,935  I.  H. 
Peterborough (i  13) 

•••i 

170,439 

8,854 

2,376 

7,472 

•••.'.'. 

86,528 
'8,672 

3,900 
518 

405 

1,715 

935 

96,801 

4.418 

405 

1,715 

£04. 
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I'(i])iil;itioii, 

CouNTT  Divisions 

AND 
lioROUGIIS   TIIKTIKIX. 

Mem- 
l)cr3. 

Electors 

,  1851-2. 

Houses  ii 

Borovgks. 

Counties, 

1851. 
{Persons.) 

Polled  at 
General 

Elcftiou, 
1S52. 

On 

Register, 
1851-2. 

£10  and 
upwards 

giving 
Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

No. 
4,508 

£50,S:c., 
Tenant 
Voters. 

Ko. 
88,413 

20,657 

SOUTH  MIDLAND— C'on/^/. 
NoRTHAMPioN,  South.... 
18,991  1.  II. 
Northampton (784) 

BEDFORnSHIKE    

2 
2 
4 

2 
2 

4 

No. 
2,029 

1,604 
804 

No. 
4,568 

2,263 

6,831 

No. 
1,479 

No. 
1,055 

115,579 

1,479 

4,508 

.... 

112,785 

4,513 
910 

512 

942 

910 

11,693 

22,366  I.  H.- 
Bedford    (398) 

124,478 

5,423 

512 

942 

.... 

57,904 
6,219 

IV.— EASTERN. 

Huntingdonshire    

12,041  I.  H. 

Huntingdon  (63) 

Cambridgeshire 

2 
2 

1,546 

3»-76 

1,112 

254 

4.312 

743 

3.748 
1,103 

2,852 
390 

327 

1,290 

582 

64,183 

4 

3,242 

327 

1,290 

.... 

157,590 

3 

2 
5 

2 

2 
2 

6 

2 
2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6,989 
1,984 

1,976 

5,512 

962 

27,815 

32,032  I.  H, 
Cambridge .,■.. 

Essex,  North   

185,405 

8,973 

1,976 

5,512 

.... 

165,541 

5,715 

1,258 
272 

792 
269 

4,215 
901 

1,329 

19,443 
4,451 

34,335  I.  H. 

Colchester (466) 

Harwich 

Essex,  South    

189,435 

7,245 

1,061 

5,116 

.... 

173,995 

5,888 

5,819 
845 

235 

1,136 

1,541 

33,120  1.  H. 

Maldon  (610) 

Norfolk,  East 

179,883 

6,664 

235 

1,130 

.... 

155  2;')0 

8,216 

5,390 
1,249 

2,460 
1,249 

16,512 
2,897 

1,738 

68,195 
30,879 

32,614  I.  H. 

Norwich   (2,930) 

Yarmouth  

250,305 

14,855 

3,709 

19,409 
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Population, 
1851. 

(Persons.) 

No. 
108,979 

19,355 
4,075 

192,409 


148,480 

32,914 

185,393 

130,391 

13,900 
7,531 


151,822 


22,983 


22,983 


149,626 

17,518 

10,873 

8,933 

185,349 


192,074 

12,203 
17,536 


CouNTi-  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  thkrei??. 


221,873 


123,920 

10,058 
84,690 

220,980 


EASTERl<i— Continued. 

Norfolk,  West     

34,846  I.  H. 

King's  Lynn    (-00) 

Thetford 

Suffolk,  East 

30,677  I.  H. 
Ipswich  (345) 

Suffolk,  West 

26,620  I.  H. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's  

A>e     (iS) 

Rutlandshire 

4,588  I.  H. 
(No  Boroughs.) 

Lincoln  (Kesteven  &  Holland) 
29,560  I.  H. 

Boston    (160) 

Grantham   (■'36) 

Stamford     (139) 

Lincoln  (Lindsey)    

39,027  I.  H. 

Grimsbr/ (312) 

Lincoln  (54^) 

York,  East  Riding 

25,001  I.  II. 

Beverley   (907) 

IIuU (1,834) 


Electors, 

1851-2. 

Huuses  in 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

Mem- 
bers. 

Polled  at 
General 

Election, 
lb52. 

On 
Register, 

1851-3. 

£10  and 
upwards 
{riving 
Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  Su;., 
Tenmt 
Voters. 

2 

2 
2 

6 

2 
2 
4 

2 

2 
1 

5 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

8 

2 

1 
2 

5 

2 

2 
2 

6 

No. 

912 

1,553 
661 

837 
670 

9,642 

633 
1,169 

1,071 

4>co3 

No. 
7,827 

1,176 
200 

No. 

970 
192 

No. 

3,860 

878 

No. 
1,647 

9,203 

1,168 

4,738 

0,343 

1,838 

1,493 

7,285 

1,684 

8,181 

1,493 

7,285 

4,379 

741 
350 

5,476 

738 
327 

2,969 
1,480 

1,092 

1,065 

4,449 

1,876 

.... 

398 

1,876 

8,554 

987 
774 
500 

827 
538 
427 

3,650 
1,930 
1,595 

2,236 

10,881 

1,792 

7,175 

11,677 

801 
1,303 

549 
815 

2,301 
3,623 

3,061 

13,901 

1,364 

5,924 

7,538 

1,405 
5,221 

498 
3,387 

2,327 
13,418 

2,449 

14,164 

3,885 

15,745 
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County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  theedin. 


v.— SOUTH  WESTERN. 

Wilts,  North  

18,007  I.  H. 

Calne , 

Chipperiliam  

Cricklade    (^5°) 

Devizes  

Malmesbury (13) 

Marlborough 

Wilts,  South    ,. 

14,879  I.  H. 

Salisbury     ...,...., ,.,...    (18) 

Westbury   

Wilton (10) 

Dorsetshire y........ 

26,470  I.  H. 

Bridport (35) 

Dorchester 

Lyme  Hegis    

Poole  (43) 

Shaftesbury (89) 

Warehani   (17) 

Weymouth (zz) 

Devon,  Nor*h 

3^1,7521.  H. 

Barnstaple (260) 

Tiverton (ao) 

Devon,  South  

41,857  I.  H. 

Ashhurfon C15) 

Dartmouth 

*Devonport    

Exeter     (z86) 

Honiton (91) 

Plymouth    (48) 

Tavistock 

Totness  (zo) 


Electors 

1851-3. 

Houses  in 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

£50,  &c., 

Mcm- 
bera. 

PoUed  at 
General 
Election, 

On 
Register, 

£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Rated 
to 

Tenant 

Voters. 

1852. 

1851-3. 

Votes. 

Poor. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2 

4,955 

754 

1 

160 

153 

1,046 

2 

300 

300 

1,078 

.<•• 

2 

1,647 

1,397 

6,718 

2 

373 

365 

1,406 

1 

265 

309 

296 

1,279 

2 

12 

2 

2.447 

271 

266 

780 

8,015 

2,977 

12,307 

3,256 

.... 

664 

2 

530 

680 

662 

2,503 

1 

Z84 

314 

314 

1,681 

1 

151 

219 

209 

1,237 

6 

4,469 

1,185 

5,421 

3 

5,690 

1,338 

2 

457 

524 

489 

717 

2 

276 

432 

432 

461 

.... 

1 

271 

309 

305 

670 

2 

508 

465 

2,091 

1 

509 

420 

1,810 

1 

418 

401 

873 

2 

592 

679 

657 

1,804 

14 
2 

9,069 

3,169 

8,426 

8,064 

2,225 

2 

695 

771 

511 

2,070 

2 
6 

2 

461 

451 

.... 

9,296 

962 

2,070 

9,569 

2,501 

1 

236 

221 

628 

1 

281 

302 

298 

935 

2 

2,126 

2,407 

2,407 

5,165 

2 

2,251 

2,501 

2,215 

5,510 

2 

244 

287 

196 

746 

2 

2,009 

2,482 

2,434 

5,596 

2 

300 

349 

344 

741 

.... 

2 
16 

301 

371 

351 

8;i8 

18,504 

8,466 

20,159 
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Population, 

County  Divisions 

AND 
BOEOUGBS  THEBEIN. 

Mem- 
bers, 

Electors 

1851-2. 

Uotises  in 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

1851. 
(Persons.) 

Polled  at 

General 

Election, 

1853. 

On 
Register, 

1851-2. 

£10  and 
upwards 

giving 
Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  Stc, 
Tenant 
Voters. 

No. 
130,256 

SOUTH  WESTERN— CowW. 
Cornwall,  East 

2 

2 

1 
1 

6 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

8 

2 

2 

1 
2 

No. 
4-546 

327 

730 
49  i 
513 

7,505 

2.527 

302 

<03 
728 

No. 
5,694 

367 
361 
343 

No. 

357 
361 
339 

No. 

987 
843 
965 

No. 
1,409 

6,337 
6,005 

25,367  I.  H. 

Bodmin  (lo) 

Launceston    

•  6,204 

Liskeard    

Cornwall,  West 

148,802 

6,765 

1,057 

2,795 

.— 

165,167 

4,649 

317 
906 

578 
607 

315 
733 

572 
603 

1,182 
1,936 
1,660 
2,569 

792 

•  7,328 

31,702  I.  H. 

13,656 

9,872 

Penryn    „ (173) 

St.  Ives          

.... 

10,733 

Truro 

•  *••     .  , 

Somerset,  East    

•  ••• 

206,756 

7,057 

2,223 

7,347 

172,189 

10,140 

3,278 
383 
325 

3,274 
383 
249 

6,794 

2,237 

957 

2,409 

54.240 

34,953  I.  H. 
Bath     

10,148 

•*Frome      

"■* 

4,736 

Wells (76) 

Somerset,  West  

258,911 

7 

2 

2 
2 

6 

14,126 

3,906 

9,988 

160,152 

8,210 

688 
790 

570 
693 

2,164 
2,721 

1,825 

10,317 
14,176 

31,733  I.  H. 

Bridgewater    (118) 

Taunton (97) 

185,005 

9,688 

1,263 

4,885 

9^,784 
35,051 

VI.— WEST  MIDLAND. 

Gloucester,  East   

20,495  I.  H. 
*Cheltenham 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

11 

2 
4 

1,869 

397 
1,490 
1,149 

333 

6,053 
7,960 

7,986 

2,400 

434 

1,621 

1,328 

370 

2,400 

319 

1,214 

1,328 

324 

6,708 
1,184 
2,358 
9,131 
1,360 

20,741 

1,248 

6,096 
17,572 
36,535 

5,878 

Cirencester „ „„.  (115) 

Gloucester (407) 

*Stroud  .„ 

Tewkesbury    (49^ 

28,165  I.  H. 
Bristol (4,204) 

Z.  •' 

200,916 

14,139 

5,585 

138,159 
137,328 

8,635 
12,548 

8,34  4 

20,644 

1,317 

257,889 

21,183 

8,344 

20,644 
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Topulation, 

CouNTV  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  theeein. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Electors 

LS;i-2. 

Uonset  in 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

1851. 

(Persons.) 

Polled  at 
Oeneriil 
Election, 

On 
Register, 

1851-2. 

£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  Sec., 
Tenant 
Voters. 

No. 

98,035 

WEST  MIDLAND— CowW. 
Herefordshire    

3 

2 
2 

7 

2 

2 
4 

2 

2 
2 
2 

8 

2 

2 

2 
2 

8 

2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

9 

2 

1 
1 
2 

0 

Ko. 

5,480 

698 
383 

1,248 

640 
377 

969 

1,000 
i>575 

540 
31S 

>'o. 

6,972 

1,013 
551 

No. 

730 
355 

So. 

2,003 
1,182 

No. 
1,701 

12,108 
5,214 

20,312  I.  H. 

Hereford     (^85) 

Leominster (196) 

Saiop,  North  

115,489 

8,530 

1,085 

3,245 

108,481 

4,685 
1,606 
6,351 

1,147 
1,147 

4,118 
4,118 

1,347 

19,081 

21,587  I.  H. 

Shrewsbury    (519) 

Salop,  South    

128,102 

67,688 

3,571 

717 
450 
905 

330 
408 
770 

1,442 
1,102 

4,244 

1,156 

7,610 
5,376 

20,588 

13,370  I.  H. 

Bridgenorth   (387) 

Ludlow  (4z) 

Wenlock {'^iS) 

Stafford,  North     

27,501  I.  H. 
Neweastle-under-Lyme  (3 1 7) 

Stafford  (831) 

*Stoke-upon-Trent    

101,179 

5,643 

1,508 

6,788 

139,038 

10,567 
11,829 
84,027 

9,546 

1,090 
1,246 

1,778 

773 
415 

1,778 

2,287 

1,837 

15,973 

2,030 

Staffordshire,  South 
39,570  I.  H. 

Lichfield (601) 

Tamworth  (75) 

*Walsall 

245,463 

13,660 

2,900 

20,097 

200,305 

7,012 

8,655 

25,680 

10,116 

836 

382 

1,026 

3,587 

235 

307 

1,020 

3,587 

1,571 

1,200 

4,952 

23,570 

905 

119,748 

*  Wolverhampton   

Worcestershire,  East 
22,692  I.  H. 
Droitwich  

363,253 

15,947 

5,155 

31,293 

112,845 
7,096 

6,515 

307 
912 
349 

365 
912 
256 

1.365 

6,002 

881 

915 

37,962 
4,005 

*Dudley 

Evesham (93) 

102,508 

8,143 

1,533 

8,248 
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Population, 

COVXTY    DiVISIOXS 
AND 

Boroughs  therkin'. 

Mcni- 
Ijcr?. 

Electors 

,  1S51-3. 

Houses  in 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

1S51. 
{Ta-sons.) 

Polled  at 

Genepil 

Election, 

1852. 

On 
Register, 
1851-3. 

£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  S:c., 
Tenant 

Voters. 

So. 
01,110 

7,318 

WEST  MIDLAND— Co«/^. 

WORCKSTERSHIRE,  WeST 

12,570  I.  H. 
Bendley 

2 

1 
1 
2 

No. 

320 

398 
1,808 

No. 
4,135 

390 
.    495 
2,290 

No. 

381 

495 

1,612 

No. 

894 
3,674 
5,202 

No. 
773 

18,402 

*  Kidderminster 

27,528 

Worcester  ('^78) 

^MONMODTHSHIRE    

.... 

114,418 

6 
2 

1 
3 

7,310 

2,488 

9,770 

130,900 

4,973 
1,076 

1,593 

4,178 

1,072 

5,710 
20,802 

24,012  1.  H. 

Monmouth (83)1 

2  Contrib.  Bor 1 

•  **• 

^ 

157,418 

0,049 

1,593 

4,178 

101,404 
232,841 

YII.— MIDLAND. 

Warwickshire,  North 
21,527  I.  H. 
*  Birmingham 

2 

2 
2 

6 

2 
2 
4 

2 

2 

2 
2 
4 

5>i8z 
656 

2,805 

7,002 

7,936 
4,502 

7,936 
779 

53,425 

7,984 

1,089 

3(3,812 

Coventry (3,7^3) 

Warwickshire,  South 
18,481  I.  H. 
Warwick (150) 

Leicestershire,  North 
19,226  I.  H. 
(no  boroughs.) 

Leicestershire,  South 
10,922  I.  H. 
Leicester (i>45o) 

Derby,  North 

.... 

375,204 

19,440 

8,715 

01,409 

88,776 
10,973 

3,980 
723 

573 

2,388 

1,091 

99,749 

4,703 

573 

2,388 

91,308 

4,097 
4,097 

.... 

929 

91,30H 

78,416 
00,584 

5,131 
3,853 

2,403 

12,327 

1,039 

139,000 

8,984 

2,403 

12,327 

130,00" 

2 
2 

5,315 

.... 

1,101 

25,531  I.  H. 
(no  boroughs.) 

130,067 

5,315 

1 
1 
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{^.)— Continued  .—Parliamentary  Representation  of  England  and  IFalcs,  1851- 


Population, 

County  Divisions 

ANT) 

Boroughs  therein. 

Mem- 
bers. 

2 
2 
4 

2 

2 
2 

6 

2 
2 
4 

Electors 

,1851-2. 

Iluuses  ill 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

1851. 
(.Persons.) 

Polled  at 

General 

Election, 

1852. 

On 
Register, 

1851-2. 

£10  and 

upwards 

giving 

Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  &:c., 
Tenant 
Voters. 

No. 
125,408 

MIDLAND— Co«/i. 
Derby,  South  

No.    . 
2,045 

3.316 
791 

No. 

7,099 

2,448 

No. 
2,009 

No. 
8,511 

No. 

1,470 

40,609 

25,641  I.  H 

Derby (439) 

Notts,  North   

17,259  I.  H. 
East  Retford (492) 

160,017 

9,547 

2,009 

8,511 

86,599 
46,054 

3,996 

2,710 
5,260 

2,218 
2,386 

8,123 
11,599 

386 

57,407 

Nottingham (^78  74) 

Notts,  South    

190,060 

11,966 

4;t;04 

19,722 

69,037 
11,330 

3,801 
867 

374 

2,450 

1,000 

14,198  I.  H. 
Newark  (493) 

80,367 

4,668 

374 

2,450 

169,756 
39,058' 

VIII.— NORTH  WESTERN. 

Cheshire,  North    

31,407  I.  H. 
*Macclesfield 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 
2 
4 

959 

1,180 

1,185 
409 

1.295 
2,607 

7,494 

1,058 
1,341 

1,058 
1,341 

11,377 
11,255 

1,674 

53,835 

*Stockp6rt 

Cheshire,  Sooth    ..,, 

249,000 

9,893 

2,399 

22,632 

2,158 

178,959 

8,117 
2,524 

1,073 

5,015 

27,766 

32,559  I.  H. 
Chester (i>450 

Lancashire,  North    .... 
57,935  I.  H. 
*Blackburn    

206,725 

10,641 

1,073 

5,015 

316,804 
46,536 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

9 

12,297 

1,258 

448 

1,393 

2,854 

1,258 

448 

99:i 

1,058 

8.517 

2,200 

2,903 

11,533 

3,296 

11,480 

Clitheroe    

16,168 
00,542 

Lancaster    (400) 

Preston    (1,196) 

460,530 

18,250 

4,357 

25,243 

1857.]         and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  1832-53. 
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County  Divisions 

AND 
BOEOUGHS   THEREIN. 


NORTH  WESTERN— Con W. 

Lancashire,  South 

90,920  I.  H. 
*Ashton-nnder-Lyne     

*  Bolton  

*Bury     

Liverpool (2,225) 

♦Manchester 

*01dham     

*  Rochdale  

*Salford 

*  Warrington 

Wigan     


Mem- 
bers. 


Electors,  1851-2. 


Polled  at 

General 

Ekctinn, 

1852. 


17 


Yorkshire,  W.  R 2 

158,247  I.  H. 

♦Bradford  2 

♦Halifax     2 

*Huddersfield    1 

Knaresborough 2 

♦Leeds    2 

Pontefract  (201)  2 

Ripon 2 

♦Sheffield    2 

♦Wakefield 1 


IX.— NORTHERN. 

Durham,  North  

25,632  I.  H. 

Durham (590 

♦Gateshead     

♦South  Shields  

♦Sunderland 

Durham, South   

22,099  1.  II. 
(no  borouglis  ) 


18 


No. 


1,444 

884 

11,820 

9.940 

1.645 

904 


670 


1^096 

1,215 
224 

3.528 
633 
295 

4.036 
685 


On 

Register, 

1851-2. 


No. 

21,196 

937 

1,671 

959 

17,433 

13,921 

1,890 

1,160 

2,950 

701 

718 


63,536 


37,319 

2,683 
1,200 
1,364 

242 
6,406 

684 

353 
5,322 

850 


56,423 


1,001 

599 
679 

1,539 


6,631 

1,157 
711 
925 

1,973 


11,397 


5,616 


5,616 


Houses  in  Borovghs. 


£10  and 
upwards 

giviug 
Votes. 


Rated 

to 
Poor. 


No. 


937 
1,671 

959 

15,208 

13,921 

1,890 

1,100 

2,950 

701 

711 


40,108 


2,083 
1,200 
1,364 

242 
6,406 

483 

353 
5,322 

850 


18,903 


566 

711 

925 

1,973 


4,175 


No. 


5,439 
10,244 

5,849 
64,212 
53,648 
14,076 

6,301 
15,478 

4,778 

5,655 


185,060 


18,408 
6,615 
5,354 
1,472 

35,831 
2,709 
1,377 

27,550 
4,611 


103,907 


1,618 
2,403 
2,074 
5,756 


Counties, 
£50,  S;c., 
Tenant 

Voters. 


11,851 


p2 
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ropulaiioii, 

COU.M'V    DlVtSlOK-S 

AND 

BonOUGIIS   TIIEKEI.N'. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Klcctors 

mA-i. 

Houses  ill 

JiOroiighs. 

Counties, 

LiSJi. 

{Persons.) 

Polled  at 
General 
Election, 

1853. 

On 

Register, 
I80I-2. 

£10  and 

upwards 

fiiviiig 

Votes. 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  &c.. 
Tenant 

Voters. 

No. 
60,819 

15,094 
10,012 

NORTHERN— Co?)  W. 

N0KTHUMBKRI>AND,  NoRTH 

12,203  I.  H. 

Berwick  (344) 

Morjjoth (103) 

Northumberland,  South 
17,303  I.  H. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (1618) 
*Tvnemou*h  

2 

2 
1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 
2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 
1 
3 

No. 
2,568 

659 

4.I17 

3,788 
669 

4,204 
935 

308 

721 

3.^94 

No. 
3,111 

781 
415 

No. 

437 
312 

No. 

1,193 
1,858 

No. 
1,068 

91,925 

4,307 

749 

3,051 

94,689 

87,784 
29,170 

5,309 

5,269 

883 

3,651 

883 

9,327 
7,103 

1,285 

Cumberland,  East 

14,601  I.  H. 
Carlisle  (330) 

Cumberland,  West 

13,073  I.  H. 

211,64.3 

11,521 

4,534 

16,430 

76,699 
26,310 

5,351 
1,134 

804 

2,947 

1,035 

103,009 

6,485 

804 

2,947 

66,292 
7,275 

4,144 

355 
512 

5,011 

4,062 
382 

355 
512 

1,518 
4,039 

1,021 

18,916 

*  Whitehaven 

Westmoreland     

92,483 

867 

5,557 

46,458 
11,829 

382 

2,509 

1  126 

8,760  I.  H. 
*Kendal         

YoRKsntRE,  N.  R 

58,287 

4,444 

382 

2,509 

170,224 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
9 

13 

11,319 

539 
281 
243 
805 
357 
454 
4,133 

477 
276 
233 
800 
357 
454 
1,438 

1,339 
1,153 
1,005 
3,014 
1,156 
2,758 
6,949 

4,358 

7,061 
4,995 

36,323  I.  H. 

Malton (6:;) 

Northallerton     

4,969 
12.915 

Richmond  (10) 

Scarborough  

5,319 

10,989 

Thirsk    „... 

*Whitby 

40,359 

York    (-.^^O 

261,116 

18,131 

4,035 

17,374 
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Population, 

County  Divisions 

BOllOUGIIS   THEREIN. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Electors 

,  1851-:3. 

Houses  ill 

JJji-uiiijhs. 

Counties, 

1851. 
{Persons.) 

Pulled  iit 

Gcuenil 

Election, 

1853. 

On 
Register, 

1851-2. 

£10  and 

up\\ards 

{living 

Votes  ^ 

Eii.tcd 

to 
Poor. 

£50,  &c.. 
Tenant 
Voters. 

No. 
105,459 

X.— WALES,  SOUTH. 
Gl.\morganshire 

2 

1 
1 

1 

5 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

No. 
956 

498 

581 
281 

No. 

6,424 

9G8 

938 

1,694 

No. 

690 

938 

1,305 

No. 

3,093 
9,001 
7,253 

No. 

975 

18,351 

2,073 

G3,080 

20,467  I.H. 

Cardiff \r.-,s\ 

2  others    f^-7^) 

*Merthyr  Tydfil     

31,401 

Swansea    )  , 

13,CG2 

4  others    j  {i^9) 

Carmarthenshire  

18,780  I.H. 
Carmarthen )  /,„„% 

231,849 

10,024 

2,933 

19,407 

90,315 
10,524 

4,791 
849 

716 

3,424 

917 

8,710 

1  other }(133) 

Pembrokeshire    

110,032 

5,640 

716 

3=424 

60,876 

3,132 

682 
951 

370 
552 

1,908 
2,927 

499 

6,580 

3,149 

10,107 

0,593 

13,988  I.  H. 
Haverfordwest 1  .       ^ 

2  others    /Uiz; 

Pembroke ,       , 

3  others    /  ^399) 

CARDIGANSHIRE      

94,140 

4,765 

922 

4,895 

60,954 

2,235 

819 

670 

2,197 

699 

3,876 

12,996  I.  H. 
Cardigan  )  ,       , 

7,884 

3oThers    H'^y) 

Bkecknockshire 

70,790 

3,084 

670 

2,197 

53,167 

2,779 
336 

332 

1,006 

638 

6,070 

10,511  I.  H. 
Brecon    

Radnorshire    

01,474 

3,115 

1,802 
484 

332 

375 

1,006 

18,112 
2,315 

1,271 

473 

3,244  I.  H. 
Radnor 1  /       v 

4,308 

5  others    /  ('°9) 

24,7!0 

2,286 

375 

1,271 
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ropuiiitioii, 

County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  tiikkein. 

Mem- 
bers. 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

Electors 

,  1651-3. 

Houses  in 

Boroughs. 

Counties, 

1S51. 
{Pd-sons) 

PoUed  at 

General 

Kleetiou, 

1852. 

No. 

736 
2,186 

(•SI 

3.213 
650 

649 

On 
Rc"<istcr, 

1851-2. 

No. 

2,986 
1,003 

£10  and 

ujjWiirds 
fCiviug 
Votes. 

No. 

936 

Rated 

to 
Poor. 

£.50,  &c., 
Tenant 
Voters. 

No. 

49,448 

1,248 
16,639 

XL— WALES.  NORTH. 

Montgomeryshire  

9,479  I.  H. 

"rsr'.j:::::::::}  ('') 

Flintshire    

No. 
3,573 

No. 
1,133 

67,335 

3,989 

936 

3,573 

49,372 

2,912 
819 

633 

4,053 

612 

3,296 
15,518 

10,078  L  H. 

Flint )  ,       . 

7  others    T'^^) 

Denbighshire 

68,156 

3,731 

633 

4,053 

75,969 

3,901 
858 

555 

3,501 

1,179 

5.498 
11,116 

15,666  L  H. 

Denbigh    ]  ,       ^ 

3  others    |  (303) 

Merionethshire 

92,583 

4,759 

555 

3,501 

38,843 

1 

1,006 

437 

8,159  L  H. 
(No  Boroughs). 

Carnarvonshire 

38,843 

1 

1,006 

65,660 

1 
1 

1,913 

861 

707 

3,594 

470 

8,674 

13,424  L  H. 
Carnarvon     )  ,       ^ 

13,536 

4  others    f  054J 

Anglesey  

87,870 

2 

2,774 

707 

3,594 

44,575 

1 
1 
2 

2,577 

459 

454 

2,007 

481 

2,599 
10,153 

9,532  I.  H. 

Beaumaris     1 

3  others    / 

57,327 

3,036 

451 

2,007 

I 
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Table  R. 

Reform  Act,  1832,  England  and  Wales  (2  Will.  IV.,  cap.  45,  June  7). 
Outline,  arra7igcd  in  groups  of  Counties,  of  the  Changes  made  in  the 
Representation  of  England  and  Wales. 

[Col.  1  shows  the  Places  wholly  disfranchised  : — Col.  2  shows  the  Places  from 
each  of  which  one  Member  was  taken : — Col.  3  shows  the  Places  to  which  Members 
were  aewly  assigned ;  thus : — The  County  of  Kent  was  raised  from  (2)  Members 
to  4,  by  being  divided  into  East  and  West  Kent.] 


-Metropolitan. 


1 

^^^)oUy 

Uisfrauchiscd. 

After  Act, 

to  returu  only  one  Member 

each. 

S 

After  Act, 

to  return  one  or  two  More  or  New 

Members  each,  as  stated. 

nil. 

Middlesex  (2) — 

nil. 

Finsbury 2 

Marylebone 2 

Tower  Hamlets    2 

Lambeth 2 

Boros 8 

n. — South-Eastern. 


Kent.  Queenborough..  2 

Kent.  Hythe  

1 

Kent,  County  {z)  East ....  2 

,,      Romney 2 

West ...  2 
„       Chatham 1 

Surrey.  Reigate 

1 

,,       Greenwich  2 

Surrey,  Gatton 2 

„       Bletchingley..   2 

„       Haslemere  ....  2 

Sussex.  Midhurst  ... 

1 

Surrey,  County  (2)  East    2 

,,       Horsham    ... 

1 

West  2 

„       Arundel 

1 

Sussex.  Bramber .2 

„       Rye    

1 

,,       EastGrinstead  2 

Sussex,  County  (2)  East     2 

,,       Winchelsea ....  2 

West    2 

„       Seaford    2 

Hants.  Petersfield  ... 

1 

„       Brighton  2 

,,       Steyning 2 

„      Christchurch 

1 

Hants,  County  (2)  North  2 

Hants.  Yarmouth,I.W.  2 

„           „               South  2 

,,      Stockbridge  ....  2 

LofW.  1 

,,       Whitchurch  ....   2 

,,      Newtown,  I. W.  2 

28 

8 

Cos.^:— Boros.  f,  =  lA 
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App.  (R.) — Continued, — Alterations  under  Reform  Act,  1832. 
III. — South  Midland. 


1 

o 

3 

Wiolly 

After  Act, 

After  Act, 

to  return  only  one  Member 

to  return  one  or  two  More  or  Hew 

eacli. 

Members  each,  as  stated. 

Berks. 

(nil-) 

.  — 

Berks.    W'allingford      1 

Berks,  Count)/  (z)  3 

Herts. 

II    

.  — 

Herts.        (nil.) — 

Herts,       „       (;)  3 

Bucks. 

Wendover  .. 

.     2 

Bucks.        (nil.) — 

Bucks        ,,        (z)  3 

>» 

Amersham  ... 

.     2 

Ox  on. 


(nil.)  —  ]   O.von.    Woodstock..     1 


N^hamton.  Hijbain  )     „  '  N'hamton.    (nil.)....  — 
Ferrers   j  I 

,,  Brackley      2  i 

Beds.  (nil.) —     Beds. 

8 


Oxon. 


i^-J 


N'hamton.  Co.  (2)  N., 
I)  II  S.. 


Beds,  County    (z) — 

Cos 6 


IV. — Eastern. 


Hunts.         (nil-) — 

Camls.  ,,    — 

Essex.  „    — 

Norfolk.  Castle  Rising   2 

Suffolk.    Dunwicli  ....     2 

„         Orford 2 

Aldeburgh..     2 

Rutland,      (nil.) — 

Lincoln.         „    — 

York,E.R.  Hedon ...     2 

10 


Hunts, 
Camls.         ,, 
Essex.  , , 

Norfolk.       ,, 
Suffolk.  Eye 


(nil.). 


Rutland,     (nil.)    ....  — 

Lincoln.  Grimsby....     1 

York,  E.R.   (nil.)....  — 

2 


Hunts,  Count;/  (2) 
Camls,  „  (z) 
Essex,       ,, 


Norfolk,    ,, 
>i         »> 

Suffolk,    , , 


Rutland,    „ 
Lincoln,     ,, 


(2)  North  2 

South  2 

(2)  East  2 

West  2 

(2)  East  2 

West  2 

(^)  - 


»       (^)  - 

Lindsey       2 
Kesteven&IIol.     2 


York,  E.R.,  County  {\)      2 
Cos 10 
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App.  (R.) — Continued. — Alterations  under  Reform  Act,  1832, 


V. — South  Western. 


1 

2 

3 

AMiolIy 

After  Act. 

After  Act, 

Disfranchised. 

to  return  only  one  Member 
each. 

to  return  one  or  two  Hfore  or  ^'ew 
Members  each,  as  stated. 

Wilts. 

Old  Sarum    ... 

.  2 

Wilts.  Westbury 1 

Wilts,  County  {z)    North  2 

Ludgershall  ... 
Hindoo 

9 

,,       Wilton 1 

,,           ,,              South  2 

St 

2 

,,       Malmesbury...   1 

Bedwin 

Heytesbury   .  . 

2 
.  2 

,,        Calne    ] 

Dorset,      „      (;) 3 

l> 

J» 

Woot'n  Bassett  2 

Dorset.  Wareham    ....   1 

Devon,       „      (z)   North  2 

>> 

Downton    

.  2 

„        Lyme  Regi?...  1 
,,        Shaftesbury...  1 

„            „              South  2 
„       Devonport 2 

Dorset 

.  Corfe  Castle... 

.  2 

Devon.  Ashburton  ....  1 

Cornwall,  Co.  (2)     East   2 

Devon. 

Beeralston    ... 
Plympton 

2 
2 

„        Dartmouth....  1 

„          ,,             West  2 

>j 

Okehampton.. 

2 

Cornwall.  Liskeard....  1 
„         Launceston  1 

Somerset,    „    (z)     East   2 
„           „             West  2 

Cornwl 

.    St.  Michaels 

2 

„          St.  Ives  ....   1 

,,         Frome  1 

,, 

Bossiney    ... 

2 

•      „        Helston  ....  1 

>) 

St.  Mawes ... 

2 

)> 

West  Looe... 

2 

)> 

St.  Germans 
Newport    ... 

2 
2 

1) 

Camelford... 

2 

>> 

East  Looe  ... 

Trcgony 

Saltash  

2 
2 
2 

»> 

Callington ... 

2 

»> 

Fowey    

2 

»> 

Lostwithiel.. 

2 

Somrst 

.  ;Milbome-Port  2 

1, 

Minehead    .... 

2 

)> 

Ilchester 

2 

54 

13 

1 

Cos.  9  -.—Boros.  3  =  12 

X. 

&  : 

K.I. — Wales,  North  ax 

Q  South. 

(nil.) 


(nil.) 


Glamorgan,  County  (i). 
„  Merthyr-T. 

Carnarvon,  County  (i)., 

Denbighshire  (i).. 

Cos.  3  : — Boros.  1  = 
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App.  (R.) — Continual. — Alterations  under  Reform  Act,  1832. 
VI.— West  Midland. 


Wliolly 
Disfrancliiscd. 


Gloucester,  (nil.)  ...  — 
Herefordsh.  Weobly  2 
Salop.  Bishop's  Castle    2 

Stafford,     (nil.) — 

Worcester.     „    — 

Monynouth.    , — 


After  Act, 

to  return  only  one  Member 

each. 


Gloucester,  (nil.)....  — 
Herefordsh.  ,,  ....  — 
Salop.  „     ....  — 

Staffordsh.  ,,  ....  — 
Worcester.  Droitwich  1 
Monmouths.  (nil.)  ...  — 


After  Act, 

to  return  one  or  two  More  or  Kcu> 

Members  cacli,  as  stated. 


Gloucester,  Co.  (2)  East  2 

,,  „  West  2 

,,  Cheltenham  ...  1 

„  Stroud    2 

Hereford,  Co.  (2) 3 

Salop,  „    (2)  North  2 

„  „  South  2 

Stafford,     „    (2)   North  2 
,,  ,j  South   2 

,,         Stoke-on-Trent  2 

Walsall  1 

,,         Wolverhampton  2 

Worcester,  Co.  (2)  East    2 
„  „  West  2 

„         Dudley    1 

,,  Kidderminster  1 

Monmouth,  Co.  (2)  - 

Cos.  9:—Boros.  10=19 


VII. — Midland. 


Warwick.        (nil.).... 
Leicester.  ,,    .... 

Derby.  „    .... 

Noltinghamsh.  ,,    .... 


Warwick.  (nil.).... 

Leicester.  „    .... 

Derby.  ,,    .... 

Notts.  „    .... 


Warwick,  Co.  (2)  North  2 
,,  ,,  South    2 

,,         Birmingham  ....   2 

Leicester,   Co.  (2)  North  2 
,,  ,,  South   2 

Derby,  Co.  (2) North  2 

,,        „     South  2 

Notts,  Co.  (2) North  2 

,,        „      South  2 

Cos.  S:—Boros.  2  =  10 


1S57.]         and  liorourjlis  of  Ilngland  and  Wales,  1832-53. 
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App.  (R.) — Continued. — Alterations  under  Reform  Act,  1032, 
VIII. — North  Western. 


1 

2 

3 

"\Mioiiv 

After  Act, 

After  Act, 

l)i>franchiscd. 

to  rcturu  only  one  Meml)er 

to  return  one  or  two  Slore  or  Nno 

each. 

Members  each,  as  stated. 

Chester.            (nil.).. 

.— 

Chester.          (nil.)  ...  — 

Chester 

Co.  (z)  ....  North  2 
,,       South  2 

Lancaster.   Newton... 

.    2 

Lancaster.  Clitheroe     I 

>> 

Macclesfield     ....  2 
Stockport     2 

York,  W.R.    (nil.).. 

.  — 

York,  W.R.  (nil.)....  — 

Lancaster,  Co.  (2)  North  2 

» 

„            South  2 
Blackburn    ....  2 
Ashton 1 

Bolton 2 

Bury 1 

Manchester  ....   2 

Oldham     2 

Rochdale 1 

» 

Salford 1 

11 

Warrington  ....   1 

York,  W.R.,  Co.  (z) 2 

,,     Bradford    ....  2 

„     Halifax 2 

,     Huddersfield  1 

,,     Leeds    2 

„     Sheffield    ....  2 

,,     Wakefield....   1 

2 

1 

Cos. 

4  -.—Boros.  27=31 

IX. — Northern. 


Durham.  (nil-)  — 

Northumberland.  ,,     — 

Cumberland.  „     — 

W'morland.  Appleby     2 

York,  N.R.   Aldboro'     2 
,,        Borobridge     2 


Durham.  (nil-)     — 

North'land.  Morpeth   1 

Cumb'land.      (nil.)     — 

Westmorland.     ,,       — 

York,  N.R.     Thirsk     1 
,,      Northallerton     1 


Durham,  Co.  (2). ...North  2 

,,  M  South  2 

,,         Gateshead  1 

„         South  Shields....  1 

,,         Sunderland 2 

North'land,  Co.  (2)  North  2 

,,  ,,  South  2 

,,  Tynemouth  ...  1 

Cumb'land,  Co.  (2)  East  2 

„  ,,  West  2 

„         Whitehaven  ...  1 

Westmoreland,  Co.  (2).  .  - 

,,  Kendal ...  I 

York,  N.R.,   Count ij  (i)  2 

„  Whitby   ....  1 

Cos.  1 : — Boros.  8  =  15 


(X.  and  XI.,  North  and  South  Wales,  are  put  to  page  217  ante). 
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Table  S. 

Scheme  of  1854.  Outline,  arranged  in  the  groups  of  Counties,  of  the 
Changes  in  the  Representation  of  England  and  Wales  projyosed  hv  the 
Bill  introduced  into  the  Commons  in  Feb.  1854,  bj/  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  but  mthdrawn  before  the  Second  Reading. 

[Col.  1  shows  the  number  of  Members  obtained  by  wholly  disfranchising  the 
Places  there  named: — Col.  2  shows  the  number  of  Members  cancelled  by  withdraw- 
ing a  moiety  of  the  present  representation  of  the  IMaces  named  : — Col.  3  shows  the 
Additional  Momhers  projiost-d  to  be  given  to  certain  places  and  parts  of  counties  ; 
thus: — Jliddlpscx  was  proposed  to  be  raised  from  (i)  ]\Iembers  to  3.] 


I. METROPOLirAN. 

1 

To  be 
AVholly  Disfrancliised. 

After  Act 
to  retiu'u  only  one 
each. 

Member 

3 

After  Act, 

to  return  one  or  two  More  or  New 

Members,  as  stated. 

nil. 

nil. 

Middlesex,  County  (z)  ....   1 

Chelsea     2 

Inns  of  Court 2 

London  University  ....   1 

Cos.  1  : — Boros.  5=6 

II. — South -Eastern. 


Surrey.  Reigate    1 

Sussex.  Arundel  1 

,,       Midhurst 1 

Hants.  Andover   2 


Surrey.  Guildford  ....  1 

Sussex.  Chichester....  1 
„       Lewes    1 

Hants.  Lymington....  1 
,,        NewportjI.W.  1 


Kent,  County  (2)  East....  1 

„  ,,      (2)  West....  1 

Surrey,  County  (2)  East  1 

Sussex,  Comity  (2)  East  1 

Hants,  County  (2)  North  1 

Cos 5 


III. — South  Midland. 


Berks.         (nil.). 
Herts.  „    . 

Bucks.  „    . 

Oxon.  „    . 

No'amptonsk  „    . 
Beds.  „    . 


Berks.        (nil.) — 

Herts.  Hertford    ....     1 

Bucks.  Buckingham  1 

,,  Marlow      ....  1 

,,  Windsor    ....  1 

„  Wycombe....  1 


Oxon. 


(nil.) - 


No'avipim/i. 

Peterborough  ....     1 


Beds. 


(n'l-) - 

6 


Berks.             ("i^O — 

Herts,                 ,,    — 

Bucks.                „    — 

Oxon.                „    — 

No'amptonsh.    ,,    — 

Beds,  County  (2)    1 


Cos 1 


i 


1857.]         and  Borov.fflis  of  England  and  Wales,  1832-53. 
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Arp.  (S.) — Continued. — Scheme  o/'1854. 
IV. — Eastern. 


1 

To  1)6 
■Wholly  Disfraudiised. 

Hunts.         (nil-) — 

Cambs.  ,,    — 

Essex.  Harwich  2 


After  Act, 

to  return  only  one  Member 

each. 


Hunts.    Huntingdon     1 
Cambs.            (nil.). 
Essex.    Maldon 


Norjolk.  Thetford ....     2     Norfolk.         (nil.). 


Suffolk.  (nil.). 
Rutland.  ,,  . 
Lincolnsh.  ,,  . 
York,  E.R.     ,,    . 


Suffolk.  ,, 

—  Rutland.  ,, 

—  I  Lincolnsh.  Stamford     1 

—  !  York,  E.R.    (nil.)....  — 


After  Act, 

to  return  one  or  two  More  or  New 

Members,  as  stated. 


Hunts. 
Cambs. 


(nil.). 


Essex,  County  {z)  North  3 
„  „       (2)  South  3 


Norfolk,  „ 

Suffolk,  „ 

>>  i> 

Rutland,  „ 


(z)  West    3 
(2)  East     3 

(2)  East     3 
(2)  West   3 

(nil.) - 


Lincoln,  Co.  (2)  Lindsey..  3 

„        ,,    (2)  Holland  3 

York,  E.R.    (2)     3 

Cos 9 


V. — South-Western. 


Wilts.     Calne 

IVilts.     Chippenham 

Wilts. 

(nil.) - 

„          Marlborough 

,,         Devizes 

,,         Wilton  

Dorset.  Bridport   .... 

Dorset. 

^ 

Dorset.  Lyme  Regis.. 

,,        Dorchester.. 

Devon,  Coutity  (2)  North  3 

,,        Poole     

M 

,, 

(2)  South  3 

Devon.   Ashburton.... 

„        Weymouth.. 

,,        Dartmouth... 

Cornwall, 

»T 

(2)  East    3 

„       Honiton 

2 

Devon.   Tavistock .... 

jj 

M 

(2)  West  3 

,,       Totness 

2 

,,        Tiverton  .... 

Somerset, 

t» 

(2)  West  3 

Cormvall.         (nil.).... 

— 

Cormvall.     Bodmin 

1 

(2)  East    3 

Somerset.  Wells 

2 
13 

Somerset.       (nil.).... 

9 

Cos G 
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[Juno, 


Apr.  (S.) — Continued. — Scheme  o/1854. 
VL — West  Midland. 


1 

S 

3 

To  be 

After  Act, 

After  Act, 

Wholly  Disfranchised. 

to  return  only  one  Member 

to  return  one  or  two  More  or  New 

each. 

Members,  as  stated. 

Gloucester. 

(nil.)....  - 

Glo'ster.  Cirencester     1 

Gloucester,  Co.  (2)  West  3 

,,          Tewkesbury    1 

Bristol  (2)  ....  3 

Hereford. 

,,     ....  — 

Hereford.  Leominster  1 

Hereford.      (nil.) - 

Salop, 

,,     ....  — 

Salop.  Bridgnorth ...      1 

Salop,  County  (2)  North  3 

Stafford. 

,,     ....   — 

,,       Ludlow  1 

Stafford,    „       (2)  North  3 

Worcester. 

Evesham     2 

Stafford.        (nil.)....  — 

„           ,,       (2)   South  3 
,,       Wolverhamt.  (2)  3 

Monmouth 

(nil.)....  - 

Worcester.       ,,    ....  — 
Monmouth.       ,,    ....  — 

Worcester,   Co.  (2)   East  3 
Monmouth,    ,,     (2) 3 

2 

5 

Cos.  G:—Boros.  2  =  8 

VIL — Midland. 


Warwick. 

(nil.) 

...  — 

Warwick. 

Lichfield       1 
Tamworth    1 

Warwick,  Co.  (2)  North  3 
„         Birmingham  (2)  3 

Leicester. 

ij    

...  — 

Leicester. 

(nil.)....  - 

Leicester.           (nih) - 

Derby. 

»»    

...  — 

Derby. 

f>     ■••• 

Derby,  County  (2)  North  3 

Notts. 

j>    

Notts. 

2 

„           „        (2)  South  3 

Notts.                (nil.) 3 

Cos.  3:—Boros.  1=4 

VI  n. — North -Western. 


Chester.           (nil.),...  — 

Chester. 

(nil.)... 

— 

Chester,  County  (2)  North  3 
„           „       (2)  South  3 

Lancaster.         „     ....  — 

Lancaster. 

,,    ... 

— 

,,       Birkenhead  1 

,,       Stalybridge  1 

For*,  TT.R.Knaresbro'  2 

York,  W.R. 

Ripon.. 

1 

Lancaster,  Co.  (2)  North  3 
„           „     (2)  South  3 
,,           ,,       So. -East  3 
„         Liverpool    (2)  3 
,,         Manchester (2)  3 
„         Salford  (i)  ....   2 
„         Burnley    1 

York,  W.R.  (2) G 

Leeds  (2)    ....   3 
Bradford  (2)     3 

„            Shefheld  (2)    3 

2 

1 

Cos.  U:—Boros.  9  =  20 

]  857.]        and  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  1832-53. 
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App.  (S.) — Continued. — Scheme  o/18o4. 
IX. — Northern. 


1 

3 

3 

To  be 

After  Act, 

After  Act, 

Wholly  Disfranrbised. 

to  return  only  one  Member 

to  return  one  or  two  ifore  or  yew 

each. 

Members,  as  stated. 

Durham.         (nil.)....   — 

Durham.         (nil.)....  — 

Durham,  Co.  (2)  North     3 
„         „     (2)  South     3 

North'land.       „    ....  -— 

North'land.      „    ....  — 

North'land.         (nil.)  ...  — 

Cumberla7id.     „     ....  -=^ 

Cumb.   Cockermouth     1 

Cumberland.           „    ....  — 

Westmorland.  „     ....  ^^ 

Westmorland,    (nil.)  — 

Westm'land.           „    ....  — 

York,  )  Northallerton     1 
N.li.  /Richmond  ....     2 

York,  N.R.  Malton      1 

YorA,  N.R.,  Co.  (2)    ....     3 

3 

2 

Cos 3 

X.  &  XI. — North  and  South  Wales. 


(nil.) 


(nil.) 


Glamorgan,  Co.  (2)     ....     3 


A  Summary  of  the  results  of  these  two  Tables  (R)  and  (S)  will  be  found  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Paper  in  Table  P  (see  page  194-5  ante). 
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r.Tuue, 


Table  T. 

Non-Parliamentary  Boroughs  and  Towns  in  England  and  Wales  : — 
Including  tinder  that  head  all  Towns  in  the  several  Comities,  of  5,000 
inhabitants  {in  1851)  and  upwards,  at  present  not  sending  Members. 


II. — South-Easteux  (13  places). 


Kent.     Dartford   5,763 

Folkestone    6,726 

Graveseiid 16,633 

Margate     9,107 

Ramsgate 11,838 

Tunbridge  Wells  10,587 


Surrey.     Chertsey    6,025 

Crovdon  (Par.) 20,031 

Dorking     5,996 

„  Kingston   6,270 

„  Richmond 9,255 

Sussex,     Worthing  5,370 

Hants,  (nil.) — 


Bucks. 


III. — South  Midland  (6  places). 


Berks.     Newbury 6,574 

Herts,     Bishop's  Stortford 5,280 

,,         Hitchin    5,258 


(nil.) 


Oxon. 


(nil.) 


No'ampinsh.    Kettering  5,125 

„  Wellingboro' 5,002 

Beds.     Luton    10,648 


Hunts. 
Camhs. 

>i 

Essex. 

»> 

Norfolk. 


(nil.) 


IV. — Eastern  (11  places). 
St^folk 


Ely 6,176 

Whittlesey 5,472 

Wisbeach  10,594 

Chelmsford 6,033 

Halstead 5,658 


(nil.) 


Rutland, 

Linctnth. 
>» 

>> 

York,  E.R. 


Lowestoft 6,580 

Sudbury    6,043 

Woodbridge 5,161 

(nil.)    - 


Gainsborough 7,506 

Louth 10,467 

Spalding 7,627 


(nil.) 


rviits. 

Dorset. 


(nil.)., 
(nil.). 


v. —  South -Western  (3  places) 
Cornwall. 


Devon.  Rrixham 5,627 

„  Exmouth    5,123 

„  Teignmouth   5,013 

„  Torquay 7,903 


Camborne 6,547 

Penzance    9,214 

Redruth 7,095 


Sotnerset.     Yeovil    5,985 


1857.]  and  Borou(fhs  of  England  and  Wales,  1832-5:'?. 
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App.  (T.) — Coniimted. — Non-Parliamentary  Boroughs  and  Toions. 
Vj'. — West  Midland  (8  places). 

Gloucester.  (nilO  — 

Hereford.  (nil.)  — 

Salop.     Oswestry 4,817 


Stafford.     Burton     7,934 

,,  Leek    8,877 

,,  Tunstall  9,566 

,,  Wednesbury    11,914 

„  West  Bromwich .34,591 


Worcester.     Oldbury  5,114 

„  Stourbridge 7,847 


VII. — Midland  (11  places). 

Warwickshire,     Leamington  ....   15,692  i  Derbyshire.  Alfreton    8,326 

,,                Nuneaton 5,000               ,,          Helper  10,082 

Rugby   6,317  ',            „          Glo.^sop     5,467 


Leicestershire.     Hinckley  6,111  |  Notts. 

„  Loughboro'  ....  10,900  „ 


Basford     10,093 

Mansfield 10,012 

Worksop 6,058 


VIII. — North-Western  (30  places). 


Chester.       Altrincham 5,000 

,,  Birkenhead 24,285 

,,  Congleton  10,520 

,,  Crewe 5,000 

Hyde  10,051 

,,  Nantwich    5,426 

„  Runcorn 8,049 

„  Stalybridge 20,760 

,,  Tranmere    6,519 

Iioncaster.  Accrington 7,481 

„           Burnley 20,828 

,,          Chorley  8,907 

„          Colne 6,644 

,,           Haslingden 6,154 

,,          Heywood    12,194 

„          Hindley 5,285 

Leigh 5,206 

Middletoa  5,740 

,,          Ormskirk   5,548 

,,           Over  Darwen 7,020 

„          Prescot  7,393 

St.  Helen's    14,866 

„          Ulverstone 6,433 


Tork,  W.R.     Barnsley    13,437 

,,             Bingley 5,019 

„             Dewsbury 5,033 

Doncaster 12,052 

„             Keighley  13,050 

,,             Rotherham    6,325 

Selby 5,109 

„             Skipton 5,100 


IX. — Northern  (8  places). 


Durham.     Darlington  11,228 

,,  Hartlepool 9,503 

„  Stockton 9,808 


Korth'land.     Alnwick 6,231 

IIe.\ham 4,601 

A'Or,.  X\'.       I'AKT  TI. 


Cumherland. 
>» 
11 

Westmoreland. 
York,  N.R. 


^laryport 

Penrith    

Workington 

(ml.).., 

(nil.)  ., 


5,698 
6,668 
5,837 
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Table  U. 

Election  Petitions.  —  Counties  and  Boroughs.  —  England  and  Wales, 
]8;32-54.  —  A])stract  of  Complaints  of  Corrupt  and  Undue  Practices, 
compiled  from  the  details  in  the  "Spectator  "  Newspaper  of  1th  January, 
1854. 

[See  Note  at  end  of  this  Table  U.] 


Klectors.  I.— METROPOLITAN  (1  County,  1  Borough). 

14,610. — Middlesex  (County").     1853.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 
20,325.— *Finsbuiy  1853. 

II.— SOUTH  EASTERN  (12  Boroughs). 

Kent. 

1,874. — Canterbury Several  Petitions.     In  1853  Members  unseated,  Writ 

suspended,  and  Commission  issued. 
1,371.— *Chatham.       1853.     Election  Void  for  Bribery. 
1,J51. — Maidstone.         ,,  Member  unseated  for  treating. 

856. — Hythe.  ,,         Petition,  but  withdrawn. 

.  Surrey. 

"'.$48. — Guildford.     1853.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

Sussex. 

3,675.* — Brighton Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

1,090.— Hastings. 

713. — Lewes.         1841.     Petition,  and  Member  unseated. 

.562.— Rye.  1853. 


241. — Andover. 
353. — Petersfield, 

2,4 1 9.— Southampton. 


Hampshire. 

1841.  Petition,  but  withdrawn. 

1833.  Petition,  and  Members  unseated. 
1837. 

1833.  Petition,  and  one  Member  unseated. 
1841.  ,,         both  Members  unseated. 

1853.  ,,         but  not  sustained. 


III.— SOUTH  MIDLAND  (1  County,  10  Boroughs). 
Berkshire. 

312. — Abingdon Several  Petitions,  but  withdrawn. 

1,399. — Reading.  ....  „  but  not  sustained. 

712. — Windsor.        1835.  „  Seat  transferred. 

Hertfordshire. 
685. — Hertford.     1833.     Petition.     Election  void  for  bribery. 

Buckinghamshire. 
1,417. — Aylesbury.  1847.     E.xposure  of  Treating. 

1851. 
354. — Great  Marlow.     1841.     Seat  transferred. 

Oxfordshire  (County).     1837.     Petition,  but  not  prosecuted, 
Z\T.— Woodstock.  1837. 

2,818.— Oxford  (City).  1833.     Election  void  (no  reason  given). 

Northamptonshire. 
518. — Peterborough.     Members  unseated — treating. 

Bf.dfordshihe. 
DIO.— Bedford.     1833.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 


1837. 


seat  transferred. 
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Electors. 
2,852. 


IV.— EASTERN  (2  Counties,  10  Boroughs). 
Huntingdonshire  (County.     1837.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Member  unseated  for  bribery  and  treating. 


1,984.— Cambridge. 


1840. 
1843. 
1853. 


272. 
845. 


-Harwich. 


1847. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 


-Maldon 
Norfolk  (County). 


Sudbury. 
1,838.— Ipswich. 


Seat  retained,  but  under  discreditable  circumstances. 
Both   Members    unseated ;    Writs    suspended ;    and 
Commission  issued. 

Essex  (County). 
Member  unseated.     Bribery. 
Election  declared  void. 
Member  unseated.     Paying  money. 
Two  Members  unseated.    Bribery. 

Petitions,  but  withdrawn. 
Suffolk. 

Disfranchised  after  repeated  exposures. 
Returns  void  by  Bribery. 


1835. 
1841. 
1853. 


741.— Bury  St.  Edmund's 
1,876. — Rutlandshire  (County) 


Petition,  but  not  sustained. 
1841.     Petition,  but  not  prosecuted. 


1,363. 
987. 


1,405. 
5,221. 


080. 
373. 
314. 

508. 
418. 
509. 
524. 
309. 


-Lincoln. 
-Boston. 


■  Beverley. 
-Hull. 


1847. 
1853. 


1853, 


Lincolnshire. 
Member  unseated  for  Bribery. 
Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

Yorkshire  (East  Riding). 
Petition,  but  not  proceeded  with. 

Members   unseated,  bribery  and  treating.   Writ   sus- 
pended, and  Commission  issued. 


-Salisbury. 
-Devizes. 
-  Westbury. 

-Poole. 
-Wareham. 
-Shaftesbury. 
-Bridport. 
-Lyme  Regis. 


.—SOUTH-WESTERN  (20  Boroughs). 

Wilts. 
Undue  Election. 
Undue  Election. 
1847.     Petition,  but  withdrawn. 

Dorsetshire. 
Petition,  but  not  sustained. 


679. — Weymouth. 


349. 
771. 


-Tavistock. 
-Barnstaple. 


302.— Bar  imouth. 


2,482. 
371. 


-Plymouth. 
-Totness. 


1837. 
1846. 
1841. 
1847. 
1841. 


1853. 

1845. 
1853. 
1853. 
IH.jg. 
1853. 


Members  unseated. 

Member  unseated. 

Seat  maintained  under  questionable  circumstances. 

Members  unseated.     Seats  transferred. 

Devonshire. 
Member  unseated.     Defective  qualification. 
Election  void,  bribery  and  treating.  Writ  suspended, 

Commission  issued. 
Inquiries,  but  seat  retained. 

Member  unseated  ;  bribery  by  himself. 
Membar  unseated. 
Seat  retained. 


900.— Penryn.       1835. 

1841. 

307.— Bodmin.      18(7. 

578.— ,S7. /re.v.      1841. 


Cornwall. 

ItHjuiry,  but  Returns  s<istaincd. 

Petition,  bnt  withdrawn. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN— Confinufid 

Electors.  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

38.S. — *Fronie.  1837.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

688.— Hridgwater.      1837. 

790. — Taunton.  18o3.     Member  unseated  for  bribery. 

VI.— WEST  MIDLAND  (2  Counties,  20  Boroughs). 

Gj.oucestershire. 

I,(j21, — Gloucester.         183.5.  Petition,  but  not  sustained. 
1841.  „ 

1853. 

2,-iOO. — *Cheltenliani.      1817.  Member  unseated  for  bribery. 

12,548. — Bristol.  ....  Petition  unsuccessful. 

434. — Cirencester.  ....  ,, 

Herefordshire  (County).     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 
1,013.— Hereford.  „ 


551. — Leominster. 


Salop. 


1,666. — Shrewsbury.      1841.     Petition,  l)ut  not  sustained. 
450. — Ludlow.  1839.     Return  void  by  bribery  and  treating. 

717. —  Bridgnortb.       1853.     Member  unseated  for  bribery  and  treating. 

St.vffordshire. 

1,246. — Stafford.  ....  Four  Petitions,  but  not  sustained. 

1,778. — *Stol<e-upon-Trei\t.  .   .  Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

836.— Lichfield.  1841. 

1,090. — Newcastle-under-Lyme.  1837.  ,, 

,,  1841.  Members  unseated.     Bribery. 

1,026. — *\Va!sal].  ....  Inquiries,  but  the  Elections  sustained. 

Worcestershire  (County).     1835.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

349. — Evesham.  1837.     Bribery  prevailed. 

390.— Bewdley.  1847.  ,, 

495. — *Kidderminster.  1853.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

Z67.—Droitu->ch.  1835.  ,, 

2,290.— Worcester.  1835. 

Monmouthshire. 
1,076. — Monmouth  (District).     1835.     Made  good  its  return. 

VII.— MIDLAND  (4  Boroughs). 
Warwickshire. 

723. — Warwick.     1835.     Member  unseated  for  bribery. 
Leicestershire. 
3,853. — Leicester.     1837.     Election  sustained. 

.,  1847.     Election  void.     Bribery. 

,,  1853.     Election  sustained. 

Derbyshire. 

2,448. — Derby.     1847.     Both  Members  unseated.     Bribery  and  treating. 

,,  1853.     ^lember  unseated  for  bribery;  seat  transferred  to  another 

candidate. 

Nottinghamshire. 
5,260. — Nottingham.     Inquiries. 
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VIII.—NORTH-WESTERN  (1  County  10  Boroughs). 
Cheshire  (County).     Member  petitioned  against,  but  he  retained  bis  scat. 

Electors.  Yorkshire  (West  Riding). 

2,683. — *Bradford.  ....        Petition,  but  not  proceeded  with. 

],200.— *Halifax. 

684.— Pontefract, 
1,304. — *Huddersfield.     1853.     Member  unseated.     Bribery  and  treating. 

Lakcashire. 

2,854. — Preston.  1837.  Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

2,950.— *Salford.  1837.  Election  maintained. 

1,258. — 'Blackburn Inquiries,  and  places  greatly  tainted. 

Ui.~Clitfieroe 

1,39,'5. — Lancaster.  ....  ,, 

17,433. — Liverpool,  ....  ,, 

IX.— NORTHERN  (6  Boroughs). 
Durham. 
1,15". — Durham.  1837.     Inquiry,  but  seat  retained. 

,,  1843.     Member  unseated.     Bribery. 

1853. 
1,973. — '"Sunderland.     1841.     Petition,  but  not  sustained. 

Northumberland. 
781. — Berwick-upon-Tweed.     1853.     Members  unseated.     Foul  practices. 
883.— *Tynemouth.  1853.     Member  unseated^  Writ  suspended.  Com- 

mission  issued. 

Cu.MBERLAND. 

1,134. — Carlisle.  1847.     One  Member  unseated.     Treating. 

,,  1853.     The  recognizances  were  objectionable. 

355. — Cockermouth.      1853.     Members  retained  their  seats  (under  the  unfavour- 
able opinions  of  the  Committee). 

WALES,  SOUTH  (I  County). 
4,791. — Carmauthkxshirk  (County).     1833.     Petition,  but  not  prosecuted. 

WALES,  NORTH  (2  Counties,  1  Borough). 
2,980. — Montgomuryshire  (County).      1833.     Election  declared  void. 
2,912. — Flintshire  (County).      1841.     Election  declared  void. 
801. — Carnarvonshire  (District).     1833.     Petition,     Member  unseated,  but 

eventually  restored. 

Note. — The  Places  marked  *  are  those  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
The  figures  before  the  Names  represent  tlie  Number  of  Electors  on  the  Register  in 
1851-2,  as  already  given  in  Table  Q.  It  would  have  complicated  the  Table  too 
much  to  show  how  many  freemen  voters  were  on  the  Register  in  each  place. 

This  Table  (U)  is  wholly  compiled  from  tlie  statements  given  in  the  "  Spectator" 
newspaper  of  7tb  January,  1854.  Tiiose  statements  do  not  enable  me  to  give  the 
year  of  each  Petition  ;  ami,  altliougli  they  iiave  been  evidently  ])repared  with  great 
care,  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  they  exhibit  the  whole  extent  of  the  Election 
Offences  of  the  last  22  years,  1832-53.  The  results,  however,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
valuiible  and  interesting. 

Three  general  conclusions  at  the  least  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  facts  in  this 
Table  (U),  viz.:— 

( I).  That,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Election  Petitions  have  been  prosecuted 
against  Boroughs  with  a  small  number  of  Voters; 

(2).  Or  against  Boroughs  including  a  large  proportion  of  Freemen  Voters, 

(.<).  And  that  the  New  Constituencies  of  1832  have  maintained  a  comparatiyely 
liigh  character  for  purity. 
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Table  V. 

Poou  Rate  Assessments  1B40-49.  Four  selected  Counties — Lancaster,  Siiffo/k,  Hants,  and 
Gloucester.  Total  Number  of  Properties  assessed  to  Poor  Rate  at  vai-ious  Rentals — 
with  Ntimber  of  Excusals  on  the  ground  of  Poverti/. — {Compiled  from  Mr.  P,  Scrope^s 
Pari.  Paper  630,  1849.) 


l'ro])ertic3 

Assessed  at 

Annual  Value  of  :— 

Lancaster. 

SulTolk. 

Ham 

ishire. 

Gloucester. 

.\ssess- 
nients. 

Excused. 

Assess- 
ments. 

Excvsed 

Assess- 
ments. 

Excused. 

,\.ssess- 
mciits. 

Excused. 

I. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Under  ^^4 

91,677 

11,325 

42,226 

22,085 

23,051 

15,892 

39,368 

11,022 

£\  or  under  £i 

47,207 

4,192 

4,467 

974 

6,544 

2,388 

6,259 

1,393 

£b          „       £Q 

35,483 

2,775 

2,951 

325 

3,384 

770 

4,282 

544 

174,367 

18,292 

49,644 

23,384 

32,979 

19,050 

49,909 

1.3,559 

£6          „       £8 

45,013 

10,795 

3,348 

134 

6,952 

1,513 

6,092 

897 

£8          „     £\Q 

30,298 

11,468 

2,398 

11 

4,172 

317 

4,180 

241 

75,311 

22,263 

5,746 

145 

11,124 

1,830 

10,272 

1,138 

jClO          ,,     £\2 

19,623 

5,839 

1,886 

9 

3,152 

306 

2,69-1 

72 

£\2         „     £lh 

19,358 

1,543 

1,982 

5 

3,492 

182 

2,17.'. 

4.3 

^'15         ,,     i€20 

19,842 

1,074 

2,258 

3 

3,822 

89 

2,900 

19 

j^20  and  above      

60,545 

666 

10,237 

4 

11,033 

78 

12,731 

24 

119,358 

9,122 

16,363 

14 

21,499 

655 

20,798 

158 

II. 

Total  Assessments     

369,046 

49,677 

71,753 

23,534 

65,605 

21,535 

80,979 

14,855 

Total  Dwelling  Houses) 
assessed    / 

340,070 

59,064 

59,765 

67,874 

— 

III. 
Total  Annual  Value    ofj 
Property   assessed    to  > 
Poor,  1849-50    J 

Mil.^'s 

Mil.£"s 

Mil.^'s 

Mill's 

6-61 

1-36 

1-45 

1-96 

Average   Annual   Value  i 

of  each  Projjerty  as-, 
sessed,  1849-50 J 

£17 

£1? 

£22 

£24 

IV. 

Total  Amount  of  Poor) 
Rate  assessed,  1848-9) 

£ 
651,700 

£ 
511,700 

£ 
171,100 

£ 
74,400 

Average  Amount  in  £) 
of  such  Rate    J 

s.    d. 
2     0 

s.    d. 

7     7 

s.    d. 
2     3 

s.     d. 
0     9 

V. 

Tolal  Annual  Value   of 

£ 
367,000 

£ 

£ 

£ 

all  the  Tenements  as- 
sessed  for  which  the 

49,000 

71,000 

36,000 

rates  were  excused  .... 
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Table  W. 

Parliamentary  Electors,  1851-52.  Metropolitan  Boroughs ;  Lancashire ; 
Hampshire  ;  and  Gloucestershire. — Males  20  years  and  above,  with  various 
Proportionate  results. 


I. — London  City  and  Environs. 
2  S  4  5 


.JJiiH 
Males, 
30  and 

above. 


632,000 


Places. 


London  and  Westmin-i 
s  ster  Cities  and  adjacent 
[  Boroughs  J 


Xuiii- 

Kk-cturs 

l)cr 
of 

oil 

Mem- 

Register, 

bers. 

1851-2. 

Ko. 

l6 

120,469 

Proportions. 


Members 
to  Male 
Adults. 


Members. 

to 
Electors 


Electors 
to  Male 
Adtilts, 


1  Member  tu  ,1  Member  lo\\Eleclor  to 

I  ! 

40,000  '      7,900  !        5-0 


IL — County  of  Lancaster. 


11,700 

6,070 

4,200 

17,100 

30,400 

15,750 

22,690 

101,400 

104,900 

18,700 

19,000 

9,500 

20,000 

381,470 
157,530 

539,000 


Blackburn ... 
Clitheroe  ... 
Lancaster  ... 

Preston  

.\shton  

Bolton    

Bury  

Liverpool  ... 
Manchester . 

Salford 

Oldham 

Rochdale  ... 
Warrington 
Wigan    


Rest  of  County 

Total. 


4 
z6 


1,258 

448 

1,393 

2,854 

937 

1,671 

959 

17,433 

13,9211 

2,9501 

1,890 

1,160 

701 

718 


48,293 
33,493 

81,786 


5,800 

6,000 

2,100 

8,600 

30,000 

8,800 

22,000 

50,000 

35,000 

9,400 
19,000 

9,000 
10,000 


17,300 
39,400 


20,700 


630 
450 
690 

1,420 
940 
830 
960 

8,700 

8,500 

940 

1,160 

700 

360 


2,200 
8,400 


3,140 


13-5 
4-0 

30-0 

15-0 

23-7 

5-9 

6-2 

9-5 
19*0 

13-5 
27-7 


7-9 
4'7 


6-5 


III. — County  of  Suffolk. 


8,470 
3,310 
1,790 

13,570 
73,430 

87,000 


Ipswich 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 
liye 

Rest  of  County  

Total  . 


2 

2 

I 

1,838 
741 
356 

4,2.'^0 
1,650 
1,790 

920 
370 
350 

5 
4 

2,9:55 
10,722 

2,700 
18,300 

600 
2,700 

1,520 

9 

l;5,657 

9,700 

4-0 

4'7 
6-0 


+•6 
6-6 

6-4 
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Arp.  (W). — Continued. — Parliamentaiy  Electors,  1851-2. 


IV. — Hampshire. 


I 

;: 

■1 

•■; 

6 

7 

AdtiU 

Places. 

Iviim- 
bcr 
of 

Mem- 
bers. 

Electors 

on 
Register, 
1851-3. 

Proportions. 

Males, 
20  and 
above. 

Members 
to  Male 
Adults. 

Members. 

to 
Electors 

Electors 
to  Male 
Adults. 

No. 
1.800 

I 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Ko. 
241 
353 
788 
313 
388 
3,332 
2,419 
707 

1  Me.nhi-rto 

900 

1.800 

2,160 

2,120 

850 

10,360 

4,600 

1,350 

\  Member  to 
120 
350 
400 
310 
170 
1,600 
1,200 
350 

lEleclar  to 
9-0 
6-0 

1,800 

Petersfield 

4,330 

Winchester    

6-1 

2,120 

1,700 

20,720 

Chri?tchurch    

7'o 

Lymington     

"^•fi 

Portsmouth    .         

7"o 

9,140 

Southampton 

4*4 
3-8 

2,700 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.... 
Rest  of  County 

44,310 
64,690 

14 

5 

7,491 
10,955 

.3,100 
13,000 

535 
2,200 

'^■9 

Total 

109,000 

19 

18,446 

5,740 

970 

6-0 

V. — Cou.NTY  OF  Gloucester. 


10,060 
5,660 
5,220 

I 
2 
2 

2,400 

434 

1,621 

1,328 

370 

12,548 

10,000 
2,800 
2,600 
4,700 
2,000 

16,700 

2,400 
220 
800 
660 
130 

6,250 

5-0 
i4"o 

Gloucester  

9,350 

4,020 

33,550 

Stroud        

9*0 

13*? 

Bristol        

-'7 

Rest  of  County 

67,860 
39,140 

II 
4 

15 

18,701 
16,621 

6,170 
10,000 

1,700 
4,150 

.V6 

2'3 

Total 

107,000 

35,321 

7,130 

2,353 

3*0 

An  abstract  of  tlie  statement  (W)  is  given  in  the  text,  in  Table  0, 
at  page  193  ante. 
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Electoral  Law  of  185G  of  the  Province  of  Victoria  (AustraUa). 
Clauses  prescribing  the  mode  of  talcing  Votes  hy  Ballot. 

Under  tlie  Australian  Colonies  Government  Act,  18  &  19  Vict., 
cap.  55,  passed  16th  July,  1855,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  enable  Her 
Majesty  to  assent  to  a  Bill  as  amended  of  the  Legislature  of  Victoria, 
to  establish  a  Constitution  in  and  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria," — the 
Legislature  of  Victoria  established  by  that  Act,  adopted  in  March, 
1S5G,  an  Electoral  Law  for  the  Province,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria  respectively." 

In  this  Act  provision  is  made  for  taking  the  Votes  of  the  Electox's 
of  the  Province  by  way  of  Ballot ;  and  the  following  are  the  Clauses 
of  the  Act  containing  the  details  of  the  enactment.  A  Greueral 
Election  has  taken  place  under  this  Ballot  Law,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  working  of  the  scheme  has  been  satisfactory. 

XXXV.  At  every  booth  or  polling-place  there  shall  be  one  or  more  compart- 
ments or  Ballot  Rooms,  provided  with  ink  and  pens,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Elfctor  to  mark  the  ballot-paper,  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  which  room  no  person 
otiier  than  the  Returning  Officer  or  his  deputy,  the  poll  clerk,  and  the  scrutineers 
of  the  several  Candidates  to  be  appointed  as  hereinitter  provided,  and  the  Electors 
who  shall  for  that  time  be  tendering  their  votes,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present ;  and 
any  person  otlier  than  such  Returning  Officer,  poll  clerk,  scrutineers,  and  Electors 
actually  recording  their  votes,  who  shall  intrude  into  such  room,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Returning  Officer 
and  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  or  poll  clerk,  to  summon  to  his  assistance  in  such 
compartment  or  room  any  member  or  members  of  the  police  force  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  public  peace,  quelling  any  breach  thereof  that  may  have  arisen, 
and  for  removing  out  of  such  room  any  person  or  persons  who  may  in  his  opinion 
be  obstructing  the  polling  or  wilfully  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

XXXVI.  The  Returning  Officer  or  his  deputy  shall  provide  a  locked  box,  of 
which  he  shall  keep  the  key,  with  a  cleft  or  opening  in  such  box  cajjable  of  receiving 
the  ballot-paper,  and  which  box  sliail  stand  upon  the  table  at  which  the  Returning 
Officer,  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  or  poll  clerk,  and  scrutineers,  preside.  And 
each  Elector  shall,  having  previously  satisfied,  as  herein  provided,  the  Returning 
Officer  or  iiis  deputy  that  he  is  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election,  then  receive  from 
the  Returning  Officer  or  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  or  poll  clerk,  a  ballot-paper,  in 
the  form  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked  (F),  and  which  baU.ut-paper 
shall  he  siijned  upon  the  hack  hy  the  Returning  Officer  with  his  name ;  and  such 
Elector  shall,  in  the  compartment  or  Ballot  Room  provided  for  the  purpose,  strike 
out  the  names  of  such  Candidates  as  he  does  not  intend  to  vote  for,  and  shall  forth- 
witli  fold  up  the  same  in  such  manner  as  will  conceal  the  names  of  the  Candidates 
and  disjilay  that  of  the  Returning  Officer  written  upon  the  back,  and  deposit  it  in 
the  ballot  box,  in  the  presence  of  the  Returning  Officer  or  Deputy  Returning 
Officer,  or  poll  clerk,  and  scrutineers ;  and  in  case  such  Elector  shall  be  unable  to 
read,  or  shall  be  blind,  he  shall  signify  the  same  to  the  Returning  Officer  or  Deputy 
Returning  Officer,  or  poll  clerk,  who  shall  thercujjon  mark  or  strike  out  the  names 
of  such  (Candidates  as  the  Elector  may  designate,  and  no  Elector  shall  take  out  of 
such  room  any  sucli  ballot-paper  either  before  or  after  he  has  marked  the  same;  and 
any  Ele(-tor  wilfully  infringing  any  of  tiie  provisions  of  this  clause,  or  obstructing 
the  polling  by  any  unnecessary  delay  in  performing  any  act  within  the  Ballot  Room, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

XXXVII.  After  the  nomination  of  the  several  Candidates  for  the  province  or 
district  siiall  have  taken  jjlace,  tlie  Returning  Officer  shall  cause  to  be  printed  a 
number  of  ballot-})apers  of  the  form  (F),  which  ballot-papers  he  shall  keep  in  his 
own  cu-tody,  and  before  (])C  day  of  polling,  he  shall  deliver  to  each  Deputy  Return- 
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iiig  Offii;er  such  number  of  ballot-papers,  signed  by  himself,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  Electors  who  may  poll  at  the  booth  or  poIHng-jjlace  within  such  deputy's  divi- 
sion ;  and  he  sliall  also  sign  a  suffic-ient  number  of  ballot-papers  for  the  Electors 
who  may  poll  at  the  bootii  or  polling-place  over  which  be  shall  himselt  preside,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Returning  Officer  and  Deputy  Returning  Officers  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  such  signed  ballot-papers. 

XXXVIII.  Before  delivering  the  ballot-paper  to  the  Elector  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  Returning  Officer  or  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  or  poll  clerk,  shall 
write  upon  each  ballot-paper  so  delivered  to  such  Elector  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  number  set  opjiosite  to  tlie  Elector's  name  in  the  electoral  roll,  and  shall 
tiiereupon  check  or  mark  off  ujion  a  certified  copy  of  the  electoral  roll  such  voter's 
name  as  having  voted,  and  such  numbers  corresponding  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sufficient 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Electors  whose  names  shall  appear  on  the 
roll,  and  of  the  fact  of  their  having  voted  at  the  election  at  which  such  ballot-papers 
were  delivered. 

XXXIX.  The  Returning  Officer  shall  preside  at  one  polling-place  within  his 
province  or  district,  and  shall  appoint,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  a  deputy  or  dejju- 
ties,  or  poll  clerk,  to  act  for  him  and  preside  at  each  of  the  other  polling-places  or 
booths  ajipointed  as  aforesaid  for  taking  the  poll  for  such  province  or  district,  or  any 
division  thereof  respectively,  and  a  poll  clerk  for  each  compartment  or  Ballot  Room 
when  there  be  more  than  one. 

XL.  At  every  poll  voting  shall  commence  at  Nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
shall  finally  close  at  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  unless  adjourned, 
as  herein  provided,  by  reason  of  riot  or  other  interruption,  and  shall  be  conducted  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say:  every  Elector  shall  vote  at  the  polling-place 
appointed  for  the  division  of  the  province  or  district  respectively  upon  the  roll  for 
which  his  name  shall  be,  and  every  such  Elector  may  vote  for  any  number  of  Candi- 
dates not  exceeding  the  number  of  members  then  to  be  chosen,  and  any  ballot-paper 
recording  a  greater  number  of  votes  shall  be  rejected  at  the  close  of  the  poll. 

Other  clauses  provide  for  requiring  Declarations  from  Eeturning 
Officers,  Poll  Clerks,  and  Scrutineers,  to  tlie  effect  that  they  must 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  for  whom  any  elector  may  vote.  It  is  also 
provided,  that  all  Ballot  Papers  be  preserved  for  two  years. 

The  following  is  the  Ballot  Paper  (F)  referred  to  in  the  3Gth 
clause : — 


BALLOT  PAPER. 

Province  or  District 


Candidates^  Names  {arranged  alplialietically'),  e.  y. ; — 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  HENRY  SMITH, 

CHARLES  STEVEN,  JOHN  THOMPSON. 

Directions: — (1)  The  Voter  is  to  strike  out  the  Name  or  Names  of  the  Can- 
didate or  Candidates  for  whom  he  does  not  intend  to  vote  by  drawing  a  line 
through  the  same  with  a  pen.  (2)  He  must  be  careful  not  to  leave  uncancelii'd 
more  names  than  are  capable  of  being  returned  for  the  Province  or  District  in 

which  he  Votes;  namely, names,  otherwise  his  Ballot  Paper  will  be 

invalid.  (3)  If  he  cannot  read,  he  may  require  the  Returning  Officer  to  strike 
out  for  him  such  nan^.e  or  names  as  he  may  designate.  (1)  The  Ballot  Paper  so 
marked  by  or  for  the  Voter  is  to  be  dropped  by  him  into  the  Ballot  Box.  (5)  The 
Voter  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  Ballot  Paper  out  of  the  Ballot  Box  or 
Polling  Booth. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

Congres  International  de  Bienfaisance. 
SncoND  Skssjon  to  be  held  at  Frankfort-on-Maine,  in  September 

NEXT,    (1857). 

The  following  Circular  and  Programme  have  been  issued  from  Brus- 
sels and  Frankfort,  relative  to  the  meeting  to  commence  at  Prank- 
fort  on  the  _  14th  September  next  (1857)  under  the  title  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Congres  International  de  Bienfaisance,  the 
first  meeting  of  which  was  held  at  Brussels  in  September  last  year 
(185(5).  ^ 

Bruxelles  et  Francfort-sur-lc-Mein, 
MoKsiEUR,  Avril,  1857. 

Le  Congres  international  de  hienfaisance,  qui  s'est  reuni  a  Brux- 
eUes,  en  Septembre,  1856,  a  decide  avant  de  se  separer  que  le  Con- 
gres deviendrait  une  institution  permauente,  et  a  invite  son  Bureau 
a  prendre  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  I'executiou  de  cette  reso- 
lution. 

En  consequence,  celui-ci  s'est  concerte  avee  les  vice-presidents  et 
les  delegues  etrangers,  et,  a  la  suite  de  cette  deliberation,  il  a  etu 
resolu  que  la  deuxierne  session  du  Congres  aurait  lieu,  en  1857,  a 
Francfort-sur-le-Mein,  ville  dont  la  situation  ceutraie  facilite  la 
reunion  des  delegues  de  toutes  les  parties  de  I'Europe. 

La  ville  de  Francfort  a  apprecie  I'honneur  qu'on  lui  faisait  par  ce" 
choix  et  compris  les  devoirs  qu'il  lui  imposait.  II  s'est  forme  dans 
son  sein  un  covnite  d' organisation  qui,  d'accord  avec  le  comiLe  de 
Bruxelles,  a  redige  le  programme  suivant  des  questions  qui  serout 
soumises  a  la  prochaiue  assemblee. 

1"  Section  {Bienfaisance.) 

1.  Objet  et  limites  de  I'assistance  publique.  Convient-il  de  la  subordonner  a  la 
fixation^  d'un  domicile  legal  de  secours  pour  les  assistes? 

2.  Etat  de  la  doinesticite,  moyens  de  rameliorer  et  d'assurer  I'avenir  des  servi- 
teurs  des  deux  sexes. 

3.  Concours  des  chefs  d'industrie  a  ramelioration  de  la  condition  des  travail- 
leurs. — Institutions  de  bienfaisance  ou  de  prevoyance  a  rattacher  aus  etablissements 
industriels  et  agricoles. 

4.  Moyens  de  remedier  a  Tabus  des  boissons  fortes  et  d'arreter  les  progres  de 
I'internpurance. 

II™"  Section.     {Education.) 

1.  Moyens  d'encourager,  de  perfectionner  et  d'c'tendre  I'instruction  et  I'eduCation 
populaires. — Frequentation  obligatoire  des  ecoles. — Combinaison  de  I'instruction 
scolaire  avec  I'appreiitissage. — Patronage  des  apprentis. 

2.  Education  de  la  premiere  enfance;  creches;  salles  d'asile  ou  ecoles  gardiennes  j 
jardins  d'enfants. 

3.  Organisation  de  renseignement  elementaire  industrial  et  agricole. 

Ill  "■  Section.     {R((formc  PSni/enliare.) 

1.  Resultats  physiques  et  moraux  de  I'application  du  systcme  cellulaire  dans  les 
divers  pays. 

2.  Quelles  sont  les  limites  dans  Icsquelles  il  convicnt  de  circonscrire  cette  appli- 
cation ? 
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3.  Y  a-t-il  lieu  d'admettrc  le  systeme  des  liberal  ions  provisoires  ou  condition' 
nelles,  et,  en  cas  d 'affirmative,  sous  quelles  conditions  ? 

4.  Etat,  progres  et  resultats  des  institutions  de  reforme  (maisons  d'^ducation 
correctionnelles,  ecoles  de  reforme,  refuges,  colonies  agricoles)  pour  les  jeunes 
delinquants,  mendiants  et  vagabonds,  les  enfants  vicieux,  abandonnt's  et  moralement 
negliges,  dans  les  divers  pays. 

Ccs  questions  out  6te  choisies  parmi  celles  qui  prcoccupent  a 
juste  titre  les  gouvernemeuts  et  les  homines  penetres  de  la  necessite 
d'anieliorer  la  condition  des  classes  ouvrieres  et  indigentes  ;  plusieurs 
avaient  deja.  ete  indiquees  dans  le  Congres  de  Bruxelles,  comme 
pouvant  etre  discutees  avec  fruit. 

De  meme  qu'a  Bruxelles,  les  travaux  du  Congres  de  Francfort 
sei'ont  repartis  en  trois  sections.  On  suivra  a  cet  egard  les  traditions 
de  la  premiere  reunion,  dont  on  pourra  egalement  adopter  I'organisa- 
tion  interieure  et  le  reglement,  sauf  a  y  apporter  les  modifications 
que  ])ourraient  exiger  les  convenances  de  la  nouvelle  assemblee. 

Un  projet  de  solution  des  questions  posees  sera  soumis  a  I'assem- 
blee  avant  I'ouverture  des  debats.  Ceux  des  membres  qui,  pour 
faciliter  ce  travail,  auraient  des  propositions  ou  des  commimications 
a  faire,  sont  invites  a  les  adresser  dans  un  temps  rapproche  au  secre- 
taire delegue. 

On  demande,  en  outre,  que,  comme  au  Congres  de  Bruxelles,  les 
membres  strangers  se  concertent  pour  presenter  un  expose  de  la 
situation  des  classes  ouvrieres  et  indigentes  dans  leur  pays  respectif, 
en  citiint  particuliei'ement  les  mesures  les  plus  recentes  prises  pour 
I'ameliorer. 

L'ouverture  du  Congres  aura  lieu  le  lundi  14  Septembre,  1857,  a 
11  heures  du  matin,  dans  le  local  qui  sera  indique  sur  les  cartes 
d'admission.  Celles-ci  seront  delivrees  des  le  10  Septembre,  de  10 
heures  du  matin  a  4  heures  de  relevee,  Hochstrasse,  !N"o.  4,  moyeu- 
nant  payement  d'une  somme  de  20  francs  (9  fl.  30  kr.  ou  5  thai. 
10  s.  gr.)  destinee  a  couvrir  les  frais  de  la  reunion,  les  impressions, 
la  stenographic  et  la  publication  du  compte  rendu  des  debats  dont  un 
exemplaire  sera  transmis  a  chacun  des  membres. 

Le  Congres  de  Bruxelles  a  fait  ressortir  le  cavactere  et  1' import- 
ance de  ces  sortes  dC Assises  de  la  Bienfaisance,  oil  les  homines  de 
tons  les  pays  viennent  echanger  leurs  idees,  mettro  en  commun  les 
resultats  de  leur  experience,  rendrc  compte  du  bien  qui  a  ete  fait, 
proposer  des  ameliorations  nouvelles,  s'encourager  et  se  fortifier 
mutuellement  dans  raccoinplisseraent  de  leur  mission  charitable.  Le 
succes  qu'a  obtenu  cette  premiere  reunion  nous  permet  d'esperer  que 
celle  qui  aura  lieu  a  Francfort  ne  sera  ni  moins  nombreuse  ni  moins 
feconde.  Votre  concours.  Monsieur,  et  celui  des  adherents  dont 
vous  pourriez  nous  euvoyer  la  liste,  nous  aideront  puissamment  a 
remplir  le  mandat  qui  nous  a  ete  confie. 

Les  adhesions,  les  lettres  et  les  communications  relatives  au 
Congres  international  de  hicnfaisance  de  Francfort -sur -le-2Iein, 
doivent  etre  adressees  yr«Heo  au  secretaire  du  comite  d'organisation, 
M.  le  docteur  G.  Varrenteapp,  Hochstrasse  No.  4,  a  Francfort-sur- 
le-Mein . 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  I'assurance  de  notre  consideration  la 
plus  distiuguee. 
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Le  Comitc-  d'organisation  da  Congrts  international  de  lienfaisance  de 
Francfo7-t-sur--le-Mein. 

J.  L.  Bonnet,  Dr.  en  theoL,  pasteur  et  membre  du  Consistoire; 

A.  Th.  Brentano,  president  du  Bureau  de  bienfaisance  de  la  communaute 
catholique,  membre  du  Comite  d'administratlon  de  la  maison  des  orphelins ; 

/.  J.  Klosn,  senateur,  membre  et  rapporteur  du  Comite  de  surveillance  g^n^rale 
des  fondations  charitables  publiques  et  particulieres  ; 

Schaedel,  homme  de  lettres ; 

Dr.  Fr.  Scharff,  president  du  Comite  de  la  salle  d'asile; 

Dr.  Fr.  Schlemmer,  membre  de  I'Assemblee  legislative,  vice-president  du  Bureau 
de  bienfaisance  lutherien. 

Dr.  Ed.  Souchaij,  president  de  I'Assemblee  legislative,  president  de  la  Societe 
polytechnique ; 

Dr.  G.  Spiess,  membre  de  1' Assemble  legislative ; 

Dr.  G.  Varrentrapp,  medecin  de  I'liopital  du  Saint-Esprit,  membre  de  I'Assem- 
blee legislative,  president  de  la  Societe  de  statistique  et  du  Comite  directeur  des 
Ecoles  gardiennes; 

Avec  le  coucom'3  des  membres  du  bureau  du  Congres  inter- 
national de  bienfaisance  de  Bruxelles. 

M.  Ch.  Rogier,  ancien  ministre  de  I'interieur,  membre  de  la  Chambre  des  Repre- 
sentants  de  Belgique,  prcside7it  ; 

MM.  le  tres-honorable  TF.  Cotcper,  president  du  Conseil  general  de  sante 
(Board  of  Health)  ; —  W.  Ewart,  membre  du  Parlement  anglais ; — Vicomfe  de 
Caumonf,  fondateur  iles  Congres  scientitiques ; — L.  Wolowski,  membre  de  I'Institut 
de  France; — Mittertnaier,  professeur  a  I'universite  de  Heidelberg;  Schubert,  pro- 
fesseur  a  I'universite  de  Koenigsberg ; — Dr.  Maurice  de  Stnbeyirmich,  professeur  a 
I'universite  et  membre  du  Conseil  municipal  de  Vienne,  delegue  du  Gouvernment 
autricliien  ; — G.  de  Meyer  de  Knonaii,  directeur  des  archives  a  Zurich,  delegue  du 
Gouvernement  federal  Suisse; — Dr.  Gosse,  delegue  des  Societes  d'utilite  publique 
de  Geneve  et  de  Suisse; — Dr.  Grahs,  premier  medecin  municipal  de  Stockholm, 
delegue  du  Gouvernement  suedois; — Dr.  Faye,  professeur  de  medecine  a  I'universite 
de  Chrisliania,  medecin  du  Roi,  delegue  du  Gouvernement  norwegien; — David,  con- 
seiller  d'Etat  a  Copenhague,  delegue  du  Gouvernement  danois ; — Koenen,  president 
du  Congres  de  bienfaisance  neerlandais  de  1856,  a  Amsterdam  ; — Dr.  Chevalier 
Bertini,  membre  du  Parlement  sarde; — Da  Mofa,  consul  general  du  Bresil  en 
Belgique ;  vice-presidents  etrangers; 

MM.  le  Comte  J.  Arrivahene,  vice  president  de  la  Commission  de  statistique  du 
Brabant; — E.  Bidaut,  inspecteur  general  de  I'agriculture  et  des  cliemins  vicinaux; — 
Ch.  Faider,  avocat  general  a,  la  Cour  de  cassation,  ancien  ministre  de  la  justice;— 
Ang  Visschers,  conseiller  au  Conseil  des  mines;  memhres ; 

MM.  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  inspecteur  general  des  prisons  et  des  etablissements  de 
bienfaisance  ; — Ed.  Romberg,  directeur  des  affaires  industrielles  au  Ministere  de 
I'interieur  (Belgique) ; — F.  0.  Ward,  (Angleterre) ;. — Etnile  Muller,  architecte  de  la 
Cite  ouvriere  de  Mulhouse  (France) ; — Dr.  G.  Varrentrapp  (A.Ueraagne)  secretaires. 


CoNCOURS  ouveri  pour  une  mcdaille  en  or  de  la  valeur  de  ^00  francs, 
ojjferte  par  M.  Dutrone,  membre  du  Conr/res,  a  Vauteur  du  meilleur 
memoire  sur  les  causes  et  les  effets  de  V intemperance  et  sur  les 
moyens  de  la  prevenir  ct  de  la  comhattre. 

PEOGEAMME. 
Dans  la  seance  d\i  Conqrcs  international  de  bienfaisance  de  Bru.v- 
elles  du  10  Septcmbre,  1S5G,  M.  Dutbonk,  membre  de  cette  assem- 
blee  et  conseiller  honoraire  a  la  cour  d'appel  d' Amiens,  a  mis  a  la 
disposition  du  bureau  rflu  Congres  une  mcdaille  d'or  de  la  valeur  de 
300  francs,  qui,  lors  de  laprocliaine  session,  serait  deceruee  a  I'auteur 
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du  meilleur  memoire  sur  les  causes  ct  les  residtats  de  V intemperance, 
ainsi  que  sur  les  moyens  de  la  prevenir  et  de  la  comhattre. 

Cette  ortVe  ay  ant  ete  agreoe  par  Tasserablee,  le  bureau,  en  execu- 
tion du  mandat  qui  lui  a  ete  confie,  fait  appel  aux  personnes  disposees 
a,  concourir.  On  leur  indique,  comme  pouvant  teuir  lieu  de  pro- 
gramme, le  projet  de  solution  insure  aux  pages  21a  26,  ainsi  que  le 
rapport  presente  par  la  commission  speciale  cliargee  d'examiner  la 
question  des  hoissons  fortes,  dans  la  seance  du  18  Septembre,  pages 
287  a  307  du  Compie  rendu  des  debnts  du  Congres  (tome  1"). 

La  liberie  la  plus  lirgo  est  d'ailleurs  laissee  aux  concurrents  pour 
traiter  la  question ;  Tiudication  des  elements  qui  precedent  n'est  faite 
qu'ji  titre  de  simple  renseignement.  Sans  negliger  les  considerations 
morales,  on  s'attachera  surtout  a  faire  ressortir  par  des  donnees  sta- 
tistiques,  ])ar  des  calculs  economiques,  par  des  faits  puises  dans  la 
pratique  et  I'experience  des  divers  pays,  la  necessite  et  la  possibilite 
de  remedier  k  uu  veritable  fleau  social  qui  menace  incessameut  la 
sante  et  la  moralite  des  classes  ouvrieres,  en  entrainant  une  perte 
considerable  des  substances  qui  devraient  etre  reservees  a  I'alimenta- 
tiou.  Parmi  les  remedes,  on  aura  a  se  prononcer  notainment  entre 
ceux  de  I'ordre  moral  qui  se  resument  dans  V ahstinence  volontaire,  et 
eeux  de  I'ordre  legislatif  ou  coercitif  qui  aboutissent  a  V interdiction 
plus  ou  moins  absolue  du  trafic  des  boissons  fortes. 

Les  mcmoires  devront  etre  adresses,  franc  de  port,  avant  le  15 
Juillet,  1857,  au  secretaire  du  Congres  international  de  bienfaisance, 
M.  Ed.  pucPETiAUX  (22,  rue  des  Arts,  a  Bruxelles).  D'apres  le 
desir  exprime  par  le  fondateur,  ils  devront  etre  Merits  en  langue  fran- 
caise,  et  seront  accompagnes  d'un  billet  cacliete  contenant  le  nom  de 
I'auteur,  et  ayant  pour  suscription  la  devise  placee  en  tete  de  son 
ouvrage. 

Le  bureau  du  Congres  nommera  le  jury  charge  de  I'examen  des 
memoires  et  prendra  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  que  le  rapport  sur 
le  resultat  du  concours  puisse  etre  soumis  au  Congres  international 
de  bienfaisance  de  Francfort,  a  I'ouverture  de  sa  session,  le  14  Sep- 
tembre,  1857. 

Bruxelles,  Mars,  1857. 

Pour  le  Bureau : 

Cn.  EoGiEE,  Le  President. 
Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  Le  Secretaire. 


NOTICE. 

[Owing  to  the  length  of  some  of  the  papers  on  topics  of  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  the  usual  Tables  of  Population  and  Finance 
are  omitted.    They  n-ill  be  publi.'ihed  in  the  Journal  for  September.] 
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POOR  RELIEF. 

Synopsis  of  the  Annual  Poor  Rate  Return.     Year  elided  Lady-day,  1854. 

[Communicated  by  W.  G.  Lumley,  Esa.] 


Estimated  Population  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1854 


Annual  Value  of  Property  rated  to  the  Poor  Rates  in) 
England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1850     J 

Amount  of  Money  Levied  for  Poor  Rales  in  England  and! 
Wales  for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1854 / 

'Expenditure  for,  or  immediately  connected  with.  Relief 
to  the  Poor : — 

For  In-maintenance*  

Out-door  Relief  t 

Workhouse  Loans  repaid,  and  Interest  thereon 

Salaries  and  Rations  of  Officers  

Other  purposes  immediately  connected  with  Relief  J... 

Total  Expenditure  for  the  Relief  and  Maintenance  of  the) 
Poor J 

Expenditure  for  purposes  not  connected  with  Relief  to 
the  Poor: 

For  Cost  of  proceedings  at  Law  or  in  Equity    

Constables'  Expenses  and  cost  of  proceedings  before) 

Justices  / 

Vaccination  Fees    

Payments  on  account  of  the  Registration  Act,  viz. : — 1 

Fees  to  Clergymen  and  Registrars,  Outlay  for  Regis-  J 

trar  Offices,  Books  and  Forms  j 

Payments  under  the  Parochial  Assessments  Act  (fori 

Surveys,  Valuations,  &c.,  and  Loans  repaid  under. 

the  same)     j 

Payments  for  or  towards  County,  Hundred,  Borough,  I 

or  Police  Rate 1 

Expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  Parliamentary  or  Mu-) 

nicipal  Registration,  and  cost  of  Jury  Lists j 

Money  expended  for  all  other  purposes§ 

Total  Expenditure  for  purposes  not  connected  with  Relief) 
to  the  Poor  I 

Total  Expenditure  from  Poor  Rates    


£ 


924,938 

2,887,630 

205,006 

.611,195 

054,024 


18,617,000 


£ 
67,700,153 

116,973,220 


5,282,853 


2,035,078 


7,317, f)31 


*  In-maintenance  consists  of  food,  clothing,  and  necessaries  supplied  for  the  poor 
in  workhouses. 

t  Out-relief  consists  of  relief  in  money  and  kind  together,  with  relief  by  wav  of 
loan  (if  any)  to  the  out-door  poor. 

X  "Other  purpose.s  of.  or  immediately  connected  witli,  relief,"  consists  of  main- 
tenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  expenses  incurred  for  emigration,  extra  medical  relief 
and  fees,  and  the  buri.d  of  |iau])ers. 

§  Comprising  salaries  of  Assistant  Overseers  and  Collectors,  expenses  under  the 
Nuisances'  Removal  and  Diseases'  Prevention  Acts,  and  also  under  the  General  Rourd 
of  Health,  &c. 

II  In  addition  to  the  amount  levied,  the  sum  of  278,061/.  was  received  from  other 
sources  in  aid  of  poor  rate.     See  7th  Annual  Report,  P.  L.  B.,  pp.  48,  49. 
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Spiopsis  of  the  Annual  Poor  Rate  Return — Continued. 

Proportion  per  cent,  which  the  Expenditure  for  In-maintenance  bears  to)    j,-,.q 
that  of  Out  Rehef > 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  total  amount  levied  for  Poor  Rates,  7*.  5grf. 

*.    (I. 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  In-door  and  Out-door  Relief....  4     1 J- 

,,  ,,  Workhouse  Loans  repaid  and)    q     gs 

Interest  thereon ' 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Salaries  and  Rations  of  Officers  0     7  J 
,,  ,,  Other  purposes  immediately)   ^     gi 

connected  with  Relief    i '_ 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Total  Expenditure  for  Relief)   ^     g, 
and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor    i 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Proceedings  at  Law  or  in  Equity  0     0 1 

^,  ,,  Constables' Expenses  and  Cost)  ^     ^g 

of  proceedings  before  Justices ' 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Vaccination  Fees 0     Of 

,,  „  Payments  under  the  Registra-)  q     qs 

tion  Act ' 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Payments  under  the  Parochial )  ^     ^^  j 

Assessments  Act    / 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Payments  for  or  towards)  ^      j., 

County,  Hundred,  Borough,  or  Police  Rate    j  * 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Expenses  of  Parliamentary  or)  q     Qg 

^lunicipal  Registration,  &c J  * 

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  all  other  purposes 0     3|, 

„  ,,  Total  Expenditure  from  Poor     n     oi 

Rates  not  connected  with  Relief  

Rate  per  head  on  population  of  Expenditure  for  Total  Expenditure  from  Poor     ^  j  q  3 
Rates ^ 

Rate  in  the  £  of  Amount  Levied  on  Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Property 2     Of 

,,  Total  Expenditure  for  Relief  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor)    ,     gs 

on  Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Property    .1  ^ 

Rate  in  the  £  of  Total  Expenditure  for  purposes  not  connected  with  Relief)   ^     -i 
to  the  Poor  on  Annual  Value  of  Rateable  Property    j *_ 

Rate  in  the  £  of  Total  Expenditure  from  Poor  Rates  on  do.  do.  2     2 

Paupers  Relieved.     Year  ended  Lady-day^  1854. 

Average  number  of  In-door  Paupers  of  all  classes  (including  children)  at  one)  , . .  ,„ . 

time  in  receipt  of  Relief  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  whole  year*/  '     "^ 

Do.               Out-door  Paupers                   do.                 do.  752,982 

Total  of  all  classes 864,617 

Number  of  the  above  in  receipt  of  In-door  Relief  who  were  adult  able-bodied      18,237 
Do.  do.  Out-door  Relief  do.  do.  116,954 

Total  adult  able-bodied 135,191 

*  In  order  to  show  tlie  average  numbers  at  one  time  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the 
whole  year,  the  mean  of  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  of  July  and  the 
1st  of  January,  respectively,  is  taken  ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  pauperism  of  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  an  estimate  is  made  for  places  from  whicli  returns  were 
not  received,  comprising  a  population  of  1,0/0,748,  on  the  basis  of  returns  received, 
the  population  of  which  was  16,250,861. 
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Inteoductoet  Eemaeks. 

§  1. — Explanation  and  Abstract  of  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the 
Statistics  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Paper. 

In  bringing  before  tlie  notice  of  the  Statistical  Society  a  topic  so 
well  acla])ted  for  discussion  by  that  body  as  the  Land-Tax  Assessment, 
some  indulgence  must  be  claimed  for  the  unavoidable  imperfections 
of  the  present  Essay  upon  the  chief  Statistical  Questions  which  have 
been  publicly  mooted,  at  various  times,  respecting  the  territorial 
Distribution,  the  liedemption,  and  the  Equalization,  of  the  Tax. 

The  origin,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  Land-Tax  are  l)v  no 
means  so  well  known  to  the  public  generally  as  theliice  particulars  of 
other  I'axes;  and  this  would,  of  itself,  constitute  a  suflicieut  reason  for 
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a  cldse  examination  of  facts  and  figures.  But,  in  addressing  ihe  Statis- 
tical Socifti/,iis  it  includes  many  members  who  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  -vvliole  subject,  some  hesitation  is  experienced  in  calling 
the  attention  of  those  members  to  a  reconsideration  of  details  which 
cannot,  however,  with  any  pro])rietY,  be  omitted,  if  these  questions 
are  to  be  clearly  defined  to  tliat  portion  of  the  Society  to  which  they 
may  not  be  quite  so  familiar. 

Extending,  as  the  programme  does,  over  two  Centuries,  the  risk 
of  tediousness,  if  wo  adopt  the  stinct  chronological  order  of  inquiry, 
is  obvious  enough  on  the  one  hand,  whilst,  on  the  other,  in  aban- 
doning it,  somewhat  more  discursiveness  of  remark  has  become 
essential.  Hence  the  requirement  of  a  general  brief  summary  of  the 
plan  which  has  been  followed  in  the  ensuing  statement,  and  of  the 
conclusions  to  which,  it  is  submitted,  the  Statistics  now  brought 
together  in  illustration  of  it,  warrant  us  in  arriving. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  may  be  inclined  to  read  only  as  far  as 
the  end  of  these  introductory  remarks,  it  is  proposed  to  include  in 
them  an  anticipation  of  the  several  deductions  which  are  moi'e 
elaborately  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

The  object  of  its  division  into  two  parts  will  be  to  draw  a  line 
between  (1)  the  recent  Statistics,  which  are  highly  important  in  any 
public  appreciation  of  projected  measures  for  equalizing  the  Land- 
Tax,  or  for  altering  the  terms  of  its  Eedemption  ;  and  (2)  the  earlier 
Statistics,  or  Political  Arithmetic,  of  its  original  settlement,  which 
have  had  a  marked  degree  of  constitutional  importance,  and  are  not, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  out  of  place  in  reference  even  to  the 
present  time.  And  the  sepai'ation  of  the  details,  in  the  manner 
explained,  will  at  least  be  satisfiictor}^  to  those  who  differ  in  this 
view,  as  they  can  conveniently  cease  their  perusal  of  the  paper  at  the 
end  of  the  3<"'irst  Part. 


In  Part  I,  the  History  of  the  Land-Tax  still  in  force  is  sketched  ; 
and  the  steps  are  shown  by  which  its  Assessment,  in  1692  (under 
the  Act  of  4  William  and  ]\Iary),  has  descended  to  the  present  time, 
and  whereby,  from  having  been,  at  the  outset,  a  Tax  of  One-Fifth 
Fart,  or  20  Per  Cent.,  upon  the  Income  from  Real  Property  and 
from  certain  Offices  and  Pensions,  and  of  One-Twentieth  Part,  or 
5  Per  Cent.,  upon  a  limited  amount  of  Personal  Property,  it  has  at 
length  fallen  to  about  Oiie-Httndredth  Part,  i.  e.,  under  1  Per  Cent. 
of  the  annual  value  upon  Ileal  Property  alone.  These  are  the 
amounts  for  England  and  Wales,  of  which  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  Statistics,  on  this  occasion,  are  more  particularly  inquired 
into,  the  Land-Tax  for  Scotland  being  so  liglit  (under  One  Part  in 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-Three  of  the  Ileal  Property  Valuation) 
as  scarcely  to  be  wortliy  of  the  name  of  a  Tax,  and  Ireland  bejng 
altogether  exempt  from  it. 

The  Eevenue  from  the  Tax  amounted  to  2,037,627/.  in  1798,  and 
to  1,161,201?.  gross  in  1856,  including  Scotland. 

Tlie  course  of  the  Redemption,  under  the  Acts  of  1798,  1802, 
nud  1853,  is  then  traced ;  and  it  is  submitted,  that  it  presents  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  price  of  the  l^'unds  either  does,  or  ought 
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to,  influence  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  Redemption  now  proceeds — 
the  activity  of  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  having  been  promoted  at  the 
outset  of  it  by  entirely  exceptional  causes. 

Calculations  and  observations  are  next  given  {Vide  Table  A)  to 
show  the  proportions  of  Land-Tax,  Redeemed  and  Unredeemed, 
between  the  years  1798  and  1843,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  arranged 
according  to  the  modern  cliorographical  system  of  Groups,  or  Divi- 
sions, of  Counties. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  jjaper,  the  details  are  brought  down 
to  the  latest  date  to  which  figures,  as  the  basis  of  the  Estimate,  are 
available  in  a  published  form,  as  regards  the  amount  redeemed  in 
various  Counties,  viz.,  to  1849,  but  the  differences  between  them, 
and  the  figures  of  1843,  are  very  inconsiderable. 

After  pointing  out  the  chief  observable  circumstances  in  the  pro- 
portions redeemed  and  unredeemed  in  difierent  parts  of  tlie  country, 
the  effects  of  the  legislation  q/'1853  are  particularly  inquired  into,  and 
some  remarks  are  made  vpon  the  Evidence  on  Land-Tax  Statistics 
taken  in  183G  hy  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Agricultural  Distress,  and  also  upon  the  Evidence  taken,  on  the  same 
subject,  hy  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1846,  upon 
the  Burdens  on  Real  Property. 

And  it  is  contended  that  error  exists  in  the  lohole  of  the  Statistics 
submitted  by  Messrs,  Wood  and  Garnett  on  those  occasions,  and  that 
most  of  the  deductions  which  have  been  made  from  those  Statistics, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  have  not  taken  due  cognizance  of  the 
allowance  that  ouqht  to  be  noted  for  the  proportions  of  Land -Tax 
Redeemed,  and  which  averaged  (even  in  1843)  about  39  Per  Cent, 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  above  50  Per  Cent.,  or  more 
than  One-Half  Redeemed,  in  many  Counties.  And  it  follows  that, 
vipon  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  results  of  the  oificial  Statistics  of 
1846,  for  the  year  1843,  presented  errors,  averaging  an  excess,  in  the 
figures  of  Rates  in  the  Round,  of  39  Per  Cent  ;  and  that  the  Statis- 
tics of  1836  were,  from  like  and  other  causes,  also  erroneous. 

This  part  of  the  Paper  {Vide  Table  C,  Remarks,  &c.)  concludes 
with  an  examination  of  the  statements  that  were,  in  chief  measure, 
based  on  these  Statistics,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

In  briefly  noticing  the  objects  of  propositions  respecting  Land- 
Tax  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Parliament  down  to  the  present  Session,  it  is  suggested  that,  neither 
statistically,  nor  much  less  constitutionally,  can  the  Tax  at  the  present 
time  be  proved  to  be  inequitable  or  oppressive ;  and  that  there  is  no 
sufiicient  ground  for  advancing  that  it  is  advisable,  either  upon  statis- 
tical evidence  or  upon  any  other  kind  of  induction,  to  attempt  to 
equalize  an  assessment  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the  Land-Tax. 

Upon  the  latter  point,  of  assumed  necessity  for  equalization, — so 
frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  tlie  public, — an  Abstract  of 
the  figures,  arranged  in  Divisions  or  Groups  of  Counties,  is  given 
{Vide  Appendix  11);  and  it  is  shown  that,  whilst  the  average  Tax 
in  England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed  Three  Pence  in  the  Pound, 
or  l-'i  Per  Cent.,  on  the  value  of  Real  Property  (which  is  likewise 
the  rate  for  London  and  IVliddlesex),  in  no  Division  does  the  maxi- 
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mum  AHaossnuMit  range  above  Six  Pence  in  the  Pound,  ov  2^  Per 
Cent.  These  two  examples  show  that,  in  the  Groups  of  Counties 
the  reduction  of  the  original  Quotas  of  Assessment  has  been  such  as 
to  bring  down  the  ])resent  Quotas  of  Unredeemed  Tax  to  an  average 
of  One  Sixteenth  Part  of  the  before-mentioned  original  proportionate 
Quotas  of  1G92.  The  maximum  diminution  has  been,  in  the  two 
North-AVesteriT  and  Northern  Divisions,  viz.,  a  reduction  to  One- 
SLxty-Fourth  Part  of  the  original  Quotas  of  Assessment;  and  the 
minimum  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  two  South  Midland  and 
Eastern  Divisions,  viz.,  a  I'eduction  to  One-Eighth  Part  of  the  original 
Quotas  of  assessment. 

An  argument,  which  has  been  assiduously  urged,  that,  when  the 
Assessments  are  traced  into  their  proportions  as  between  County 
and  County,  strong  appeals  for  the  desirableness  of  equalization  are 
warranted  by  the  figures,  is  held  not  to  be  of  much  importance,  as 
the  very  highest  assessments  upon  any  of  the  Counties,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  Keal  Property,  are,  when  duly  corrected  for  the 
amounts  of  Tax  Eedeemed,  shown  not  to  exceed  Eiglit  Pence  Half- 
penny in  the  Pound — tlie  Three  higliest  assessments,  in  1843,  having 
been,  in  Bedford  B-ir?.,  Buckingham  8f/.,and  Suffolk  7dAn  the  Pound. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  equalization  have  usually  been  over- 
strained into  drawing  distinctions  between  what  one  Parish,  or 
section  of  a  Parish,  pays  as  compared  with  another.  But,  even  in 
such  minute  Statistics,  the  large  error  of  admitting  into  the  calcu- 
lation the  Redeemed  portion  of  the  Tax  as  well  as  the  portion  Unre- 
deemed and  actually  payable,  has  generally  been  fallen  into.  Apart, 
too,  from  this  objection,  analysis  of  such  comparisons  is  not  called 
for,  unless  we  be  ready  to  stand  on  the  socialist  ground  of  a  common 
level ;  for  the  chain  of  reasoning  upon  this  kind  of  Statistics  might 
at  length  be  pursued,  not  only  from  street  to  street,  but  from  house 
to  house,  and  even  from  floor  to  floor  in  the  case  of  separate  owner- 
ship of  apartments  or  flats.* 

The  Act  of  1798  made  the  Laud-Tax  perpetual,  and  prevented 
its  expansion.  It  wisely  fixed  a  maximum  assessment  on  each 
district.  It  afforded  the  Landowner  the  power,  if  he  possessed  the 
pecuniary  means,  of  getting  rid  of  the  assessment  altogether  ;  and  it 
virtually  gave  a  Premium  to  the  improving  Landlord  to  keep  his 
improving  Rent  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Tax.  Its  effect  was 
to  require  a  given  amount  of  Tax  from  each  district  so  long  as  that 
amount,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  unredeemed,  and  to  the  extent  only  of  the 
portion  unredeemed.  The  contributories  to  be  the  owners  of  Land 
upon  which  the  Tax  has  not  been  redeemed,  leaving  the  Laud-Tax 
Commissioners  to  apportion  it  amongst  those  owners  in  the  respec- 
tive ])roportions  of  their  incomes  from  the  Eeal  Property  of  Laud 
and  Tenements  subject  to  the  Tax. 

If  inequity  exist  here,  as  well  as  inequality,  it  is  only  of  the  same 
imaginary  uatAire  as  in  the  case  of  Copyholders,  the  sole  difference 
being  that  Copyholders  have  inherited  or  purchased  their  estates  sub- 
ject to  a  fixed  charge  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  which  charge  admits 
of  being  redeemed,  but  not  of  heinfj  redistributed  between  the  fellow 

*  Vide  clause  .38  of  Act  .38  Geo.  III.,  c.  5,  as  to  inhabitants  of  apartments,  &c., 
in  Somerset  House,  being  assessable  in  tlie  same  proportion  with  those  of  Lancaster 
Liberty. 
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Copyholders  oftlie  Manor;  whilst,  in  the  parallel  case  of  Contributo- 
ries  to  the  Land-Tax,  they  have  inlierited  or  purchased  their  Estates 
subject  to  a  fixed  charge  payable  to  the  State,  and  which  admits  both 
of  redemption  and  of  redistribution  between  themselves  and  their 
I'ellow  coutributories  to  the  Land-Tax  within  the  district  of  assessment. 

The  arguments  before  adverted  to,  as  directed  against  the  ])resent 
incidence  of  the  Land-Tax,  have,  as  their  assumed  foundation,  the 
comparative  largeness  of  the  present  Assessment  in  certain  excep- 
tional instances,  of  which  a  great  deal  too  much  has  been  made, 
particularly  as  they  have  proceeded  from  erroneous  Statistics. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  arguments  for  equalization  resting 
upon  the  somewhat  jealous  footing  of  the  very  low  rate  at  which 
some  particular  parts  of  the  country  contribute  to  the  Land- Tax. 
Tliis  class  may  best  be  illustrated  by  an  example  or  two. 

Taking,  for  instance,  the  three  liidings  of  Tork  (or  York  Divi- 
sion), and  the  Counties  of  Chester  and  Lancashire  (or  North- 
AV'estern  Division),  as  the  most  prominent  or  remarkable  specimens 
of  a  low  rate  of  Tax,  the  ])lea  is,  that  an  equalization  of  Land-Tax 
is  called  for,  because  the  former  (York  Division)  i)ays  about  Three 
Half-Pence  in  the  Pound  of  Land-Tax,  which  is  Half  the  averacje  of 
Three  Pence  in  the  Pound  for  England  and  Wales,  and  because  the 
latter  (North-AYesteni  Division)  pays  under  Three  Farthings  in  the 
Pound,  or  only  One  Quarter  of  the  average  of  England  and  Wales. 

i\nd  then,  continuing  the  subdivision,  the  example  of  the  modern 
city  of  Liverpool,  paying  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  farthing  in  tlie 
Pound,  is  very  much  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  this  method  of 
reasoning.  And  yet,  as  a  deduction  of  inequity  from  inequality,  it 
has  about  as  much  real  foundation  as  if  a  Copyholder  who  has 
redeemed  the  Pines  upon  part  of  his  Estate,  and  improved  his  Estate 
as  regards  its  Income-producing  power,  say  from  the  condition  of  a 
Rural  Property,  to  what  our  colonial  friends  would  call  a  "  Town 
Lot,"  were  to  be  legitimately  a  subject  of  envy  to  his  fellow  Copy- 
holders. If  we  admit  him  to  be  so,  the  latter  might  fairly,  as  well 
as  socially,  be  entitled  to  say  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  that  an 
equalized  Pine  should  be  assessed  between  the  Copyholders,  who  had 
])a.rtly  redeemed,  and  themselves,  as  the  other  Copyholders  on  the 
Eent  or  Court-Eoll  of  the  Manor. 

In  drawing  this  analogy  between  the  two  positions,  we  have 
taken  the  lowest  ground;  for  there  remains  the  higher  ground  of 
objection,  that  an  equalization  would  be  ignoring  the  constitutional 
(U'igin  of  the  Land-Tax,  which,  as  regards  the  ])urticular  examples 
last  referred  to,  may  be  observed  to  have  had  its  rise  in  times  long 
antecedent  to  those  in  which  has  occurred  the  remarkable  progress 
in  industrial  wealth  tiiat  lias  during  the  last  Century  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished  the  Counties  of  England  situate  North  of  the  Trent. 

And,  it  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  the  taxed  community  receives 
a  very  full  benefit  from  this  progress,  in  the  shape  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  counties  to  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  proportion 
to  their  present  augmented  means. 

Measures, — well-intended,  doubtless, — have  been  suggested  in 
recent  Sessions  of  Parliament  for  makinq  the  terms  of  redemption 
easier  to  the  Landlord;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  presejit  iu(]uiry,  it 
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has  been  an  object  to  consider  whether  such  propositions  would  not, 
if  carried  out,  give  rise  to  greater  inequity ;  and  also  to  endeavour 
to  point  out  that  the  operation  of  redemption  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  tlian  a  Clearing- House  transaction  for  extinguishing  a  certain 
amount  of  Liahilit;/  to  pay  to  the  State  a  perpetual  Land-Tax,  in 
exchanqc  for  the  Liability  of  the  State  to  pay  the  Fundholder  a  certain 
amount  of  perpetual  Interest  on  its  Funded  Debt. 

Tiiis  fact  is  hereafter  explained  at  greater  length,  but  these  few 
words  as  truly  describe  it.  And  as  to  any  objection  that  the  terms 
of  the  Land-Tax  Eedemption  Acts,  from  "1798  to  1853,  required  a 
Transfer  of  Twenty-Two  Shillings  of  Dividend  for  every  Twenty 
Shillings  of  Tax  Eedeemed,  it  is  held  that  this  was  a  just  condition 
because  there  are  expenses  to  defray,  and  because  there  are  several 
collateral  advantages  secured  to  tlie  purchaser  of  Land-Tax. 

The  extent  of  the  Loss  accruing  to  the  Bevemoe  since  1853,  fi'om 
the  amended  rates  of  BedenqHion  under  the  Act  of  10  and  17  Victoria, 
cap.  74,  are  fully  inquired  into  and  explained  in  the  course  of  the  paper, 
and  the  grounds  are  detailed  on  which  it  is  estimated  that  a  somewhat 
uncalled-for  loss  of  from  Six  to  Seven  Million  Pounds  Sterling  will 
eventually  be  sustained  by  the  Bevenue  if  the  operation  of  that  Act 
continue  until  all  the  Land-Tax  now  Unredeemed  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased and  cancelled.  And  it  is  also  shown  that,  if  the  proposition 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1856,  for  affording  greater 
facilities  of  Bedemption,  had  been  carried  out,  a  further  Loss  of  about 
an  equal  amount  loould  also  have  been  experienced. 


The  subject  of  the  earlier  Statistics,  or  Folitical  Arithmetic,  of  the 
Land-Tax,  and  of  the  important  deductions  to  be  made  from  them, 
if  we  are  to  rightly  appreciate  the  Land-Tax  Measures  of  public  men, 
as  Ministers  of  State,  as  Members  of  the  Legislature,  or  as  Writers, 
— from  the  Revolution  downwards, — is  one  not  wanting  in  difficulty  ; 
and  all  that  has  been  attempted  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  give 
a  Sketch  which  may  prompt  a  more  complete  Essay  on  it  by  some 
future  writer  who  is  qualitied  for  such  a  task. 

The  Sketch  in  question  is  comprised  in  Paet  II.  of  this  Paper. 

In  it  are  traced  the  opinions  on  the  inequity  of  the  Laud-Tax,  as 
urged  in  opposition  to  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr,  Pitt  in  1798, 
which  became  law  under  the  Act  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  60.  These  opinions, 
of  which  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  the  chief  exponent,  are 
shown  to  have  been  substantially  little  else  than  a  fresh  version  of 
the  arguments  used  by  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  in  1732,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  motion  for  the  revival  of  the  Salt  Duty,  when  he  insisted 
on  the  grieiwusness,  the  unequalness,  and  the  exceeding  oppressio7i  of 
this  Tax,  on  the  claims  of  the  Landed  Gentry  upon  the  commisera- 
tion and  protection  of  the  country,  and  on  the  partiality  of  the  impost, 
as  falling,  with  a  crushing  weight,  upon  that  section  of  the  country 
gentlemen  whose  ancestors  had  been  instrumental  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Eevolution  of  1088,^ — and  whom  the  minister  seemed  to 
describe  as  the  only  pecuniarily  honest  people  in  the  kingdom. 

The  probable  motive  and  inspiration  of  ttiese  sentiments  then 
become  subject  of  inquiry,  with  the  view  of  testing  Whether  there 
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was  the  support  of  statistical  facts  ?  No  trace  of  the  latter  can  be 
discovered  beyond  the  repetition  of  the  remark  of  gross  inequity, 
from  one  authority  to  another,  in  the  limited  number  of  tliose  writers 
who,  previously  to  the  time  of  Sir  E..  Walpole,  had  illustrated  fiscal 
questions  statistically,  and  whose  writings  certainly  had  a  consider- 
able hold  upon  public  opinion.  Walpole  may,  of  course,  have  been 
convinced  by  these  statements,  or  been  willingly  content  to  take 
them  for  granted,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  himself 
made  original  research  into  tlie  facts.  And  his  argument  has  infi- 
nitely more  of  the  impress  of  an  appeal  to  party  feeling  than  to 
deliberate  judgment  on  evidence. 

In  order  to  connect  the  statements  of  Sir  it.  Walpole  with  those 
of  the  political  arithmeticians  who  were  contemporaries  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Tax  at  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  establish- 
ment, it  became  necessary,  at  this  portion  of  our  inquiry,  to  give  as 
short  a  resume  as  possible  of  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Land-Tax  from 
Saxon  and  Norman  times  down  to  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
particularly  as  illusti'ative  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  under 
which  the  Northern  and  Western  Counties,  having  special  burdens 
of  their  own,  were  in  remote  periods  more  prone  to  opposition  to 
Land-Taxes  than  the  other  Counties. 

This  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  almost  traditional 
outcry  against  the  absence  of  fair  dealing  in  Land-Tax  matters,  and 
consequently  against  the  integrity  of  the  gentry  of  those  Counties 
and  of  their  Parliamentary  Representatives.  Such  a  description  of 
clamour  was  based  upon,  e\ei\  prima  facie,  an  im.probable  foundation. 
It  presu])poses  a  constant  uiajorit}'^  in  the  Land-Tax  Commissions,  as 
well  as  in  the  Senate,  bent  on  perpetrating  and  perpetuating  an 
injustice  on  their  neighbours  for  the  most  paltry  of  considerations. 
It  also  supposes  a  somnolent  and  passive  minority — rather  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  English  history.  And,  in  fine,  it  would  argue 
an  indifl'erence  to  the  manner  in  which  nearly  40  Per  Cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  National  Eevenue  was  derived,  this  having  been  about 
the  Per-Centage  borne  by  the  Land-Tax  to  the  whole  Taxation,  from 
the  outset  of  the  Commonwealth  down  to  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary,  during  whose  reigns  it  was  about  39  Per  Cent. 

In  one  point  of  view.  Dr.  Davenant  may  be  considered  as  having 
much  contributed  to  the  formation  of  popular  opinion  on  the  inequity 
of  the  Tax.  Tliis  author,  now  more  generally  known  by  name  than 
from  perusal  of  his  wi'itings,  was  many  years  in  Parliament  before 
his  appointment  as  Inspector-General  of  Customs.  He  had  a  decided 
bias  towards  exclusive  indirect  taxation,  and  it  was  com[)aratively 
easy  for  him  to  argue,  with  repeated  appeals  to  some  ill-arranged 
figures,  not  properly  subjected  to  calculation ;  and  to  liarp  upon  the 
old  string,  to  which  the  public  had  been  somewhat  used,  of  the 
extremely  partial  dealing  of  the  Noi-thern  and  Western  Counties, — 
an  idea,  to  some  extent,  traditionally  acquired  from  the  recollection 
of  the  Land-Tax  Kebcllions  of  Vorksliire  and  Dui-ham  in  1489  and  of 
Cornwall  in  1497,  rebellions  which,  after  all,  arose  out  of  the  reasons 
for  the  imposition  of  the  Tax,  and  not  out  of  the  inequity  of  its 
distribution. 

The  views  entertained  upon  the  Land-Tax  (piestion  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  John  Houghton,  and  by  Have- 
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nant  himself,  are  next  made  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and  it  is 
submitted  tliat  the  opinions  of  tlie  two  hist-mentioned  authors,  pub- 
lished in  1693  and  1G95,  liad  more  effect  than  those  of  any  others  in 
deeply  influencing  the  impressions  of  the  public,  as  proceeding  upon 
the  basis  of  statistical  induction.  On  examining  them,  reasons  for 
^vholly  dissenting  from  the  method  of  applying  that  basis  will  be 
obvious  to  the  modern  inquirer;  and  the  fact  that  Houghton  and 
Dr.  Daveuant  drew  their  conclusions  of  inequity  of  assessment  more 
from  the  ratios  of  the  Tax,  calculated  in  specific  relation  to  the  oiumher 
of  houses,  than  from  the  true  basis  of  value  of  E-eal  Property,  is  enough 
to  show  that  their  judgment  was  Avarped  into  the  wrong  direction. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Davenant  are  tlien  subjected  to  minuter  analysis: 
his  figures  are  re-arranged  into  the  modern  form  of  Counties,  classed 
into  groups  or  Divisions.  Calculations,  which  were  not  attempted 
by  him,  are  made  of  the  Per-Centage  ratios  in  which  each  County 
and  Division  contributed  to  the  whole  Tax ;  and  calculations  are  also 
annexed  of  Assessments  for  intermediate  Tears  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  upon  which  fresh  information  has  been  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  inqviiry  as  fully  as  possible.  The  general 
results  of  the  carefully  calculated  Per-Centagcs  are  then  combined 
into  Table  E,  the  two  Sections  of  which  present,  in  as  complete  a 
Torm  as  is  needful,  the  real  operation  of  the  Land-Tax  at  various 
periods  from  1G36  to  1843,  and  are  carried  down,  in  Appendix  J,  to 
the  year  1819,  being  the  latest  date  to  which  Returns  are  published 
for  separate  Counties. 

This  General  Table  E  shows,  as  regards  the  Political  Arith- 
metic of  the  Land-Tax  in  the  Seventeenth  Ceutur}^,  that  Davenant 
was  in  error  in  his  inferences  from,  and  applications  of,  the  data 
of  the  Ship  Money  Land-Tax  Assessment  of  1636,  and  of  the  projected 
Land-Tax  Assessment  of  1660  upon  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 

Table  E  also  plainly  indicates  that  if  we  only  admit  the  general 
equity  of  one  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Assessments  (which  are 
all  reduced  in  tlie  Table  to  the  same  standard  of  Per-Centages,  for 
the  purpose  of  immediate  comparison  with  each  other), — and  Davenant 
himself  was  ready  to  admit  the  extreme  correctness  and  equity  of  the 
two  of  them  just  referred  to — then  the  xvliole  argument  of  gross  injus- 
tice, and  of  partiality  in  tlieir  respective  o'atios,  falls  to  pieces, — as  the 
proportions  of  the  Tax  borne  by  the  respective  Counties  in  various 
years  are  by  no  means  so  widely  different  as  would  justify  the  impu- 
tation of  systematic  unfairness. 

The  details  are  explained  more  at  length  in  the  concluding 
Sections  of  Part  II  of  the  Paper. 

The  leading  conclusion  upon  the  earlier  period  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Land-Tax  is,  that  the  territorial  suhdivisio7i  of  its  Assessment  is 
statisticallg  shown  never  to  have  presented  those  indications  of  extreme 
partialitg  and  injustice  in  its  JRalios  during  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
of  which  it  has  been  so  frequenflg  accused  by  statesmen,  and  by  those 
political  arithmeticians  and  historians,  who  have  relied  i-ather  on  the 
mistaken  conclusions  of  Davenant,  and  on  the  ideas  handed  down  from 
one  to  another,  that  inequity  existed, — than  upon  a  more  mature  analysis 
of  facts  and  figures. 
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PAET  I.— Land-Tax  Statistics,  1798  to  1856. 

§  2. — JLer/isIation  on  Land-Tax  Bedemption. — Facts  mid  Fir/urcs  of  its 
results,  particularly  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Fitfs  measure  down  to 
the  present  time. 

The  British  Land-Tax  Assessment,  under  the  settlement  of  1798, 
has  generally  been  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of  importance  in  financial 
and  constitutional  history.  It  is  further  remarkable  as  almost  the  only 
remaining  link  which  connects  the  Statistics  of  Real  Property  at  the 
present  time  with  the  Political  Arithmetic  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  Quotas  of  Land-Tax  assessed  in  1692,  by  the  Act  4  William 
and  i\fary,  c.  1,  upon  the  several  Counties,  Cities,  Boroughs,  Towns, 
and  Places  of  Great  Britain,  are  also  nominally  those  which  now 
exist.     They  have  been  continued — 

(1).  By  Annual  Acts,  from  1692  to  1797,  all  upon  the  same 
model  as  regards  the  proportionate  rates  of  contribution,  but  varying 
the  amount  of  it  from  Pour  to  Three  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  and  to 
Two  Shillings  in  some  years ;  and  in  two  instances,  viz.,  for  the  years 
17S2  and  1733,  reducing  it  to  One  Shilliug  in  the  pound.  These 
Assessments  were  upon  Real  Estate,  hereditaments,  offices,  and 
pensions.  Personal  Estate  was  also  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  by  capitalization  at  5  Per  Cent.,  and  Assessment  at  One-Eourth 
of  the  Rate  on  Real  Property ;  but  practically  it  was  aftected  only 
to  a  very  partial  and  limited  extent.  The  last  of  the  annual  Acts 
was  the  37  George  III.,  c.  5,  for  granting  an  Aid  to  his  Majesty  by 
a  Land-Tax,  to  be  raised  in  Great  Britain  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1798, 

(2).  By  the  Statute  38  George  III.,  c.  60  (known  as  the  Land-Tax 
Redemption  Act  of  1798),  which  made  perpetual  the  Land-Tax  Quotas 
of  the  last  Annual  Act.  These,  it  declared,  are  to  be  raised  in  every 
year  for  ever ;  and,  whilst  it  thus  in  form  perpetuated  the  impost,  it 
provided  methods  for  its  eventual  extinction,  hy  redemption  or  pur- 
chase, i.  e.,  upon  transfer  to  the  Government  of  a  consideration  to  he 
estimated,  in  each  case,  at  so  much  Stock,  in  Three  Ber  Cent.  Consols 
or  Bediiced,  as  will  produce  a  Dividend  exceeding,  hy  One-Tenth,  the 
amount  of  the  Land-Tax  redeemed.  In  other  words,  a  tranfer  of  One 
Pound  Two  Shillings  of  Gross  Dividend  from  perpetual  Stock  was  to 
be  taken  in  cancelment  of  One  Pound  of  Net  Perpetual  charge  on 
Land,  the  difference  of  Two  Shillings  being  for  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  measure.* 

Under  the  operation  of  this  perpetuating  Act, — although  the 
amount  of  the  Real  Property  assessment  nominally  remains  at  the 
same  sum  as  in  the  year  1798,  which,  in  turn,  had  been  inherited 
from  its  condition  in  the  year  1692,  viz.  (omitting  Shillings  and 
Pence  and  excluding  Scotland),  at  1,989,673Z.  for  England  and  VVales, 
— it  had  been  really  reduced,  on  the  25th  March,  1849,  to  the  sum 
of  1,128, 1 77Z.  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  difference  between  these  two  sums,  or  861,496?.,  was  the 

*  The  amendment  in  RedemiHion  Terms  (per  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  c,  74,)  will 
be  hereafter  referred  to. 
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amount  written  oft'  in  the  Half  Century  1798-1849.  And,  of  this 
total  reduction,  730,717Z.  ceased  by  redemption  or  purchase;"-'  5,214?. 
by  cessation  of  Tax  on  Personal  Estate,  the  Assessment  to  the  Land- 
Tax  under  tliis  category  having  been  repealed  in  1834  ;t  and  the 
remaining  125,535Z.  by  cessation,  after  expiry  of  the  annual  Acts,  of 
the  partial  incidence  of  the  Land-Tax  on  Offices  and  Pensions. 

The  aggregate  gross  reduction  from  all  causes  may,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  at  about  43^  Per  Cent,  in  1849,  or  probably  at  about 
44  Per  Cent,  for  the  present  date  (May,  1857). J 

The  most  recent  return  of  the  Quotas  of  Land-Tax  Assessment 
on  Eeal  Propei'ty  exclusively,  as  arising  out  of  the  settlement  of 
1798,  and  of  the  Sums  under  the  heads  of  Land-Tax  lledeemed  and 
L^redeemed  for  each  of  the  several  Counties,  is  contained  in  No.  619 
of  the  House  of  Commons'  Papers  of  1844.  This  return  extends  to 
the  25th  March,  1843 ;  and,  although,  so  far  as  regards  the  Items  of 
Tax  redeemed,  the  figures  at  end  of  six  years  later,  or  at  25th  March, 
1849,  may  be  obtained  from  No.  625  of  the  Commons'  Papers  of 
1849,  it  will  be  preferable  to  analyse  the  earlier  of  the  two  Eeturns, 
altliough  the  particulars  of  the  later  one  are  also  given  in  Appkis'dix  I. 

The  alterations  from  fresh  redemptions  which  took  place  between 
1843  and  1849  amount  to  6,283Z.  only  in  the  six  years,  a  proportion 
too  insignificant,  upon  so  large  an  Item  as  the  aggregate  Land-Tax 
payable,  to  materially  affect  such  inductions  as  may  now  be  arrived 
at  from  those  figures  of  the  year  1843  as  applicable,  with  sufficient 
nearness  to  the  existing  status  of  the  Tax  in  the  several  Counties  of 
England  and  AVales,  besides  which  the  figures  for  1843  will  be  espe- 
cially serviceable  in  examining  the  other  Statistics  to  be  referred  to 
in  continuation. 

As  the  Eeturn  for  1843  gives  merely  the  figures  of  Land-Tax 
Eedeemed,  L^nredeemed,  and  Total,  for  the  Fifty-Two  Counties, 
arranged  alphabetically,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  re-arrange 
them  on  the  present  occasion  according  to  the  more  useful  and 
instructive  modern  Chorographical  System  of  Groups  or  Divisions, 
and, — which  has  not  previously  been  attempted, — to  calculate  for  each 
Countj'  and  Group,  or  Division,  of  Counties,  the  ratios  borne  by  the 
Quotas  of  Land-Tax,  Eedeemed  and  Unredeemed,  to  each  other,  and 
to  tiie  Total  nominal  assessments.  The  following  Table  A  contains 
the  Eesults : — 

*  SeeReturnto  Address  of  House  of  Commons,  28th  July,  1S49.  No.  625,  p.  18. 

t  Per  Act  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  12. 

:|:  These  are  the  amounts  for  England  and  Wales.  The  aggregate  nominal  Tax 
for  Great  Britain,  under  the  settlements  1692  and  1798,  was  (omitting  Shillings 
and  Pence)  2,037,fi27;.,  of  which  1,989,673/.,  or  97t  Per  Cent,  of  the  total,  upon 
England  and  Wales;  and  only  47,954/.,  or  2^  Per  Cent,  of  the  total,  upon 
Scotland. 

Table  B,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Paper,  will  show'  the  progress  of  Redemp- 
tion, under  the  Act  of  1798,  arranged  in  separate  years. 
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Tablk  a. 

Land-Tax  Redeemed  and  Unredeemed  in  each  County  of  England  and  Wales, 

as  at  25th  March,  1843. 

1  -2  3  4  5  6  7 


Niinies 

of 

Land-T;ix 
Redeemed. 

Land-Tax 

Unre- 
deemed. 

Total, 

or 

Nominal 

Assessment. 

(Col.  3  + 
col.  4.) 

Proportion 

of 
Land-Tax 
Redeemed 

to 

Total 

or  A'ominal 

JssesstiteiU. 

Proportion 

of 

Land-Tax 

I'nre- 

Divisions. 

Counties. 

dceined 

to  Total 

or  Nominal 

Assessment. 

I. — London  and  Mid- 
dlesex     

j  ^liddlesex ,  inclucU  j 
'    huj  London  and 
1    Westminster    ....J 

Surrey 

Kent    

£ 
87,794 

£ 
148,455 

£ 
236.249 

Per  Cent. 

37-2 

Per  Cent. 
62-8 

• 

28,596 
42,785 
27,425 
25,564 
19,036 

36,514 
37.710 
30.974 
27.033 

21,l6i 

65,110 
80,495 
58,399 
52,597 
40,198 

43*9 
53' I 
46-9 
48-6 

47-3 

56-1 
46-9 

II. — SouTH-E  astern 

Sussex 

Hampshire  

Berkshire     

53-1 
51-4 
52-7 

Total  of  a  Counties 

Hertfordshire  

Buckingham     

Oxfordshire     .   . 

143,406 

^53>-<9i 

296,799 

48-3 

51-7 

21,018 

21,412 

14,898 

14,807 

4,276 

9,865 

9,455 

20,766 
25.407 
23.229 
32.352 
1 1,003 
18,568 
23.008 

41,784 
46,819 
38,127 
47,159 
15,279 
28,433 
32-463 

50-3 
45*7 
39'i 
31-4 
28-0 

34'7 
29-1 

49-7 
54-3 
60-9 

111. — South  Midland 

Northampton    

Huntingdon     

Bedford    

68-6 
720 
65-3 

I  Cambridge  

70-9 

Total  of  1  Counties) 
Middlesex'  excluded  i 

1  Essex   

95,731 

154.333 

250,064 

38-3 

61-7 

46,560 
22,755 
19,335 

42,087 

49.745 
62,485 

88,647 
72,500 
81,820 

5--5 
31*4 
23-6 

475 

IV. — Eastern    

.' Suffolk  

68-6 

[Norfolk    

Total  of  2>  Counties 

^^  iltshire    

76-4 

88,650 

^  54.3 1 7 

242,967 

36-5 

63-5 

20,451 
10,521 
29,201 
12,373 
24,737 

30,537 
21,506 
48,572 
18,105 
45,165 

50,988 
32,027 
77,773 
30,478 
69,902 

40-1 
32-9 
37-5 
40-6 

35-4 

5')-9 

Dorsetshire 

67-1 

V. — South-Western 

I  Devonshire  

Cornwall 

62-5 
59-4 

64-6 

Total  of  a  Counties 
Gloucester  

97,283 

163,885 

261,168 

37'2 

62-8 

19,765 

7,343 

7,778 

9,808 

12,784 

15,312 

26,892 
12,763 
20,906 
16,332 
19,627 

23,794 

46,657 
20,106 
28,684 
26,140 
32,411 
39,106 

42-4 

36-5 
27-1 

37-5 
39-4 
39-1 

57-6 

Hereford 

Shropshire 

63-5 
72-9 

VI. — West  Midland  .. 

Stafford    

62  5 

Worcester    

60-6 

Warwick      

60-9 

Total  of  6  Counties 

72,790 

120,314 

193,104 

3  7'7 

62-3 
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Tarle  a. — Continued. 

La.ND-TaX    llEDKUiMEI)    AND    UNREDEEMED    ill   ENGLAND    AND    WaLES,  US  at 

25tu  March,  1843. 

1  2  3  -!  5  (i 


Names  of 


\  11. — Noinu  Midland 


vm. — North -Wi:s  IN 


IX. — York 


X. — Northern 


XI. — W  ici.su... 


England  and  Wales 


COUNTIKS. 


Leicester 

Ivutland    

Lincoln     

I  Nottingham 
Derby  

Total  of  5  Counties 

J  Cheshire  

[Lancashire  

Total  of  2  Counties 

[York,  including, 
I  North,  East,  and ' 
\  West  Ridings  ....I 


Durham   

Northumberland , 

Cumberland     

Westmoreland 


Total  of  4  Counties 


Monmouth 


South  Wales. 

Glamorgan  

Carmarthen 

Pembroke    

Cardigan 

Brecknock   

Radnor    


NortJi  Wales. 
Montgomery    ... 

Flintshire 

Denbigh  

Merioneth    

Ciirnarvon    

1,  Anglesey 


Total  of  \'i  Counties 

(   Total    of    52   1 
I      Counties  ...   j 


Laud-Tax 
Kcdecincil. 


12,793 
l,23fi 

1!),05G 
O.IOO 

7,o;i 

49,316 


Land-Tax 

Unrc- 
ducnicd. 

4.237 
51.4^3 
17.573 
i6,333 


1  II,08i 


Total, 

or 

Nominal 

Asscssiiu  111 

(Col.:;  + 
col.  i ) 

£ 
34,23!) 
5,J73 
70,540 
2t;,7.'.3 
23,404 


160,398 


7,707 
8,046 


15,753 


44,402 


19,769 
11,361 


31.130 


44,004 


5,756 
5,319 
2,091 
1,780 


14,946 


3,030 


1,609 

1,186 

1,281 

397 

942 

831 


1,074 
744 

1,662 
485 
607 
549 


14,397 


4,688 
8,141 
1,637 


15,717 


27,476 
19,407 


45,883 


88,406 


10,444 

13,4f;0 

3,728 

3,031 

30,663 


6,582 


6,063 

2.963 
1,622 
882 
2.015 
1,823 


4.732 
1.503 
5,056 
1, 9^(8 
1,666 
987 


37,830 


724,464   1,134,460   1,858,924 


9,612 


7,672 
4,149 
2,903 
1,279 
2,955 
2,654 


5,806 
2,247 
6,718 
2,423 
2,273 
1,536 


52,227 


Propiirlioii 

of 
Land-Tax 
Redeemed 

tu 

To'al 

ir  Nomiiiul 

hae.ismftit. 


Per  Cent. 

3  7 '4 
2 -'5 
27-0 
34"  2 

«    30'2 


Projioi'tioii 

of 
Land-Tax 
Unre- 
deemed 
lo  Total 
cr  Nomuial 
^Usessment. 


50-8 


28-0 
41-5 


iy(> 


55-1 

5^-7 
48-8 


20-9 
28-6 
44-1 
3  I'o 
31 '9 
3i'3 


18-5 
33' 1 
24-7 

20'0 

26-7 
35-7 


27-6 


39"o 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  proportion  of  Tax  Eedeenied 
in  Great  Britain,  including  all  the  Items  originally  subject  to  the 
Tax,  now  amounts  to  about  4i  Per  Cent.;  but  the  preceding  Table  A 
refers  to  the  ResX  Property  Assessment  exclusively,  and  to  England 
and  AVales  only,  where  the  Tax  is  shown  to  have  been  39  Per  Cent. 
Redeemed  in  1843,  leaving  Gl  Per  Cent.  Unredeemed. 

An  addition  of  about  1  Per  Cent,  to  the  former  figure  will  show 
quite  nearly  enough  the  approximate  amount  ai)plicable  to  the 
present  date,  «?2J  this  icould  make  the  JProportion  of  the  Tax  Redeemed 
under  the  categori/,  above  referred  to  of  Heal  Properti/  Assessment,  ahont 
40  Per  Cent.,  or  Ta-o-Fifths  ;  and  the  j^roportion  Unredeemed  00  Per 
Cent.,  or  Three-Fifths. 

Restricting  more  minute  notice  to  the  English  Counties,  the 
maximtim  ratio  of  Land-Tax  redeemed  to  unredeemed  is  shown  by 
Table,  as  occurring  in  AVestmoreland,  viz.,  nearly  59  Per  Cent. ;  and 
it  will  also  be  seen  in  the  Table  that  the  ratio  in  Cumberland, 
Durham,  Kent,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Torlvshire,  came  next  in  order, 
the  proportion  redeemed  in  each  case  exceeding  50  Per  Cent. 

Middlesex,  including  London  and  Westminster,  does  not  present 
a  larger  per-centage  of  liedemptiou  than  about  38  Per  Cent.,  which 
is  about  2  Per  Cent,  inferior  to  the  average  for  England  and  Wales. 

As  the  per-centage  for  each  County  is  distinctly  shown  in  the 
Table,  we  need  only  add  that  the  minimum  ratio  of  redemption  in 
English  Counties  is  in  Rutland,  viz.,  about  23  Per  Cent. ;  and  that 
the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Salop,  Cheshire,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  approach,  in  order,  nearest  to  this  minimum,  the  ratio  in 
each  case  being  under  30  Per  Cent. 

It  is  further  noticeable  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  those  Counties 
in  which  the  amount  of  7'eal  propertj/  exceeded  the  avei'age  in  its 
proportion  to  the  population,  the  amount  of  Land-Tax  redeemed  is 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale;  and,  vice  versa,  that,  in  the  majority 
of  those  Counties  in  wliich  the  amount  of  real  property  is  below  the 
average  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  amount  of  Land-Tax 
redeemed  is  at  the  higher  end  of  the  scale. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  may  bo  made  between  the  pro- 
portions redeemed  in  various  groups  of  counties.  For  example, 
in  the  Group  of  English  Counties  on  which  the  nominal  Assessment 
imposes  the  largest  quota  on  real  estate,  viz.,  the  South-Eastern 
Division,  comprising,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
not  only  has  the  largest  amount  of  Tax  been  redeemed,  but  the 
largest  proportion  to  its  qiiota  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  of  the 
assessments. 

Of  the  groups  of  less  considerable  Assessment,  the  York  Division, 
and  the  Northern  Division  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Westmoreland,  have  even  a  still  larger  proportion  of  their 
quotas  redeemed. 

The  North-Midland  Division,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Leices- 
ter, Eutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  has  the  least  proportionate 
amount  redeemed  of  any  division  in  England. 

The  South-Western  Division,  comprising  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  corresponds  in  proportion  redeemed  with  tlie 
London  and  JMiddlesex  Division. 
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The  following  Tabli!  B  contains  the  full  particulars,  or  statement 
already  referred  to,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Redemption  between 
the  yeai's  1798  and  185G : — 

Tablk  R. 

Redkmptton  of  Land-Tax  tn  Grkat  Britain, — showing  its  Annual 
Progrkss  from  1708  to  IBoH  ;  and  its  effect  on  the  National 
Debt  and  Revenuk. — Giving  also  the  Amounts  of  Stock  and 
OF  Dividend  or  Interest  Cancelled. 


1 

2 

1 

'' 

c 

* 

Total 

Totiil 

A  vera"'? 

Avera^'c 

Total 

Amounts 

An\ouiits 
of  Uivideinl 

Total 
Amounts 

Prices 
of 

Years' 
Purcluise 

Gross 
Receipt 

Years. 

of 

oil 

nf 

Three 

for 

of 

Jj!uul-Tav 

Three  Per  Cent. 

Three  Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Bedcmp- 

Land-Tax 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock. 

tion  of 

in  each 

lU'dccraed. 

Cancelled. 

Cancelled. 

Land-Ta.i;. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1798.... 
1 

435,888 

391,788 

13,059,587 

1 

2,037,627 

1799    ' 

\\  Year  from 

IJ  Year  from 

H  Year  fi'om 

}    r,Oi 

20-7 

1,642,301 

1 

5  July,  1798 

5  July,  1798 

5  July,  1798 

1 

63  J 

23-1 

1800.... 

40,418 

91,026 

3,034,215 

1,050,010 

476,306 

482,814 

16,093,802 

1801.... 

3.^.^87 

57,220 

1,907,340 

^'"U 

22-5 

1,552,782 

1802.... 

16,470 

35,383 

1,179,439 

70 

25-7 

1,580,888 

52.6,063 

575,417 

19,180,587 

1803... 

55,819 

59,019 

1,907,302 

57i 

20-9 

1,506,238 

1804... 

16,748 

19,393 

640,419 

50i 

20 

8 

1,467,284 

1805... 

i->9i5 

15,943 

.      531,432 

58f 

21 

5 

1,536,482 

1806  ... 

12.993 

11,731 

391,046 

6H 

22 

4 

1,451,773 

1807  .. 

9.293 

7,802 

200,043 

62i 

23 

0 

1,432,790 

1808.... 

6,619 

7,127 

237,500 

66t 

24 

3 

1,582,734 

1809.... 

6,550 

6,212 

207,072 

68| 

25 

2 

1,511,955 

1810.... 

7,324 

8,539 

284,623 

67 

24 

6 

1,418,337 

1811... 

7.472 

7,049 

234,905 

63^ 

23 

4 

1,333,4.32 

1812... 

11.554 

13,132 

437,747 

59 

21-6 

1,308,128 

673.350 

731,364 

24,378,802 

1813  ... 

6,987 

7,052 

255,076 

59i 

21-7 

1,303,400 

1814... 

10,605 

9,793 

326,432 

60i 

24-4 

1,295,983 

1815.. 

5,127 

5,842 

194,743 

59- 

21-6 

1,195,974 

1816... 

3.485 

4,078 

135,937 

61i 

22-7 

1,234,418 

1817.... 

3,235 

2,947 

98,239 

75^ 

27-6 

1,245,343 

1818... 

4,299 

3,380 

112,800 

78i 

28-0 

1,272,474 

1819... 

z,8oi 

4,027 

134,225 

7H 

20-2 

1,293,714 

1820... 

2,241 

2,090 

89,883 

08i 

251 

1,203,710 

1821.... 

2,231 

2,787 

92,888 

7H 

27-4 

1,281,335 

1822  .. 

2.153 

2,728 

90,935 

m 

29-1 

1,180,464 

716,515 

777,300 

25,910,020 
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Table  B. — Contimied. 

3  4 


Total 

Tot  1.1 

Total 

Average 

Averafie 

Total 

Anioiints 

Amounts 
of  Diviileml 

Amounts 
of 

Prices 
of 

Years' 
Purchase 

Gro«s 
Receipt 

Ykars. 

of 

on 

Three  I'or  Cent. 

Three 

for 

of 

L.nnd-Tav 

Tliree  Per  Cent. 
Stock 

Stock 
Caucclled. 

Per  Cent, 
^ock. 

Redemp- 
tion of 

Laiid-Tax 
in  each 

KedecnieJ. 

Caiiccllcd. 

Land-Ta.v. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1823  .. 

1,588 

2,011 

67,055 

in 

29-2 

1,245,960 

1824  .. 

1,690 

2,111 

70,367 

93| 

34-3 

1,292,462 

1825... 

1,210 

1,759 

58,665 

90^ 

331 

1,275,255 

1826... 

1,864 

2,399 

79,990 

7H 

29-1 

1,245,056 

1827... 

1,848 

2,444 

81,467 

841 

30-9 

1,274,184 

1828.. 

1.497 

1,603 

53,448 

85| 

31-4 

1,216,160 

1829.. 

1. 143 

1,785 

59,528 

88| 

32-5 

1,206,085 

1830... 

i-i.H 

1,4.53 

48,327 

89f 

32-8 

1,190,704 

1831... 

1.593 

1,546 

51,510 

80|- 

29-6 

1,167,167 

1832 

90Z 

1,185 

39,507 

83t 

30-6 

1,189,860 

730,984 

795,596 

26,519,884 

1833... 

i>277 

1,186 

39,541 

88i 

32-3 

1,160,275 

1834  .. 

705 

1,204 

40,147 

90| 

33-3 

1,208,378 

1835  . 

95- 

1,223 

40,744 

9H 

33-5 

1,203,747 

1836  .. 

959 

1,384 

46,135 

90| 

33-1 

1,203,632 

1837... 

990 

1,685 

50,182 

91f 

33-5 

1,196,991 

1838.... 

2,^Z0 

2,135 

71,157 

93i 

34-3 

1,188,417 

1839... 

3>395 

3,706 

123,545 

91i 

33-7 

1,178,963 

1840  ... 

i>i59 

1,540 

51,318 

89i 

33-0 

1,185.586 

1841.. 

1,24; 

1,242 

41,402 

m 

32-8 

1,218,576 

1842.. 

657 

802 

26,723 

91f 

33-6 

1,172,531 

744,840 

811,703 

27,056,778 

1843.. 

566 

749 

24,976 

95t 

35-0 

1,162,632 

1844  .. 

1,049 

873 

29,087 

99i 

36-3 

1,166,690 

1845... 

766 

1,061 

35,364 

98| 

36-1 

1,164,503 

1846.. 

763 

588 

19,610 

95A 

351 

1,170,106 

1847... 

1.38a 

1,596 

53,215 

87i 

32-0 

1,158,784 

1848., 

1.179 

1,331 

44,377 

85i 

31-3 

1,162,427 

1849  .. 

589 

876 

29,190 

92f 

33-9 

1,162,768 

1850  .. 

995 

1,020 

34,001 

90| 

35-3 

1,163,024 

1851... 

900 

958 

31,927 

96X 

35-5 

1,147,492 

1852.. 

1.457 

1,296 

43,193 

99i 

36-4 

1,156,046 

754,4*^6 

822,051 

27,401,718 

1853.. 

7,814 

1 

5,478 

4,874 

182,589 
162,459 

96^ 
1 

35@29- 

1,150,403 

1854... 

2,893  ; 

5  Jan.  'hi,  to 
.SI  Mar.  '55. 

5  .Ian.  '54,  to 
.31  Mar.  '55. 

[     91| 

27-7 

1,159,311 

1855.... 

2,728  •: 

2.427 
.31  Mar. '55  to '56. 

80,906 
31  Mar. '55  to '56. 

}     90 

27-2 

1,161,201 

Totals, 

1 

1798  to 

,  7^57,92 1 

834,830 

27,827,672 

1855 

1 

1856... 

1.724 

769,645 
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The  preceding  Table  B  may  be  found  useful  in  ascertaining, 
witli  suflicient  nearness,  the  correctness,  or  tlic  conti'ar}^  of  many 
Statistics  which  liave  from  time  to  time  been  submitted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  to  public  notice,  upon  occasions  when  Land-Tax 
questions  have  been,  or  will  be,  discussed.  For  example,  whilst  these 
remarks  have  been  set  aside  for  printing,  Mr.  Mackiiuion,  in  moving 
(on  the  2vSth  May,  1857),  for  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Land-Tax,  stated  to  the  House,  tliat: — 

"In  1798  the  funds  were  at  GO,  and  Mr.  Pitt  devised  a  very 
"  ingenious  mode  of  raising  money.  In  1798,  under  the  Act  for 
"  redeeming  the  Land-Tax  passed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  out  of  an  annual 
"  revenue  arising  from  Land- Tax  of  1,925,000?.  a-year,  772,5007.  was 
"  redeemed  at  the  I'ate  fixed,  viz.,  32  years'  purchase,  by  which 
"  Mr.  Pitt  realized  a  present  receipt  of  21,750,0007." 

If  the  Hon.  Gentleman's  figures,  as  above  quoted,  are  reported 
correctly,  they  are  very  wide  of  the  mark,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison 
with  the  Table  B.  Apart,  too,  from  tlie  question  of  figures,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  a  misconception  on  his  part — (both  on  this 
occasion  and  previously,  viz.,  on  the  ISth  July,  185G,  vide  Hansard, 
vol.  cxliii.) — of  the  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  effect,  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
policy  respecting  the  Land-Tax.  The  intentions  of  that  Statesman 
were  twofold.  First,  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  once  for  all, 
of  the  amount  and  quotas  of  the  Tax.  Second! jj,  to  allow  of  its 
exchange,  on  fixed  terms,  in  cancelment  of  a  fixed  amount  of  Dividend 
on  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock,  and,  by  means  of  such  an  operation,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  Funds  at  a  period  when  the 
patriotism  and  the  circumstances  of  the  community  required  it.  And 
the  effect  of  this  financial  0|)eration  was,  that  the  Transfers  of 
Stock  (which  were  for  some  time  allowed  to  be  made  in  instalments) 
carried  out  the  main  ultimate  object  of  the  measure,  namely,  an 
increase  in  tlie  price  of  the  Funds,  so  far  as  it  could  be  iuflucnccd  by 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  purchasers,  and  by  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  stock  in  the  market,  such  reduction  being  consequent  on 
the  cancelments  carried  oat  upon  each  Eedemption  of  the  Land-Tax. 

The  operation  does  not  come  within  the  category  of  money- 
raising.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  (88  Geo.  III., 
c.  60,  and  12  Geo.  III.,  c.  116),  some  money-payments  were  received 
in  place  of  transfers  of  Stock,  or  rather  as  equivalents  to  the  price 
of  the  latter,  but  the  money  was  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Eeduction  of  the  National  Debt,  "  on  account  of  sale 
of  Land-Tax,"  and  was  applied  in  purchase  of  Three  Per  Cent. 
Stock ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  insyection  of  the  Annual  Finance 
Accounts,  that  the  proportion  of  money  paid  to  Stock  transferred  by 
the  public  was  small. 

The  data  in  the  preceding  Table  B  afford  irrefutcdjle  evidence 
that  llie  common  opinion,  as  to  the  price  of  the  Funds  havincj  had  a 
direct  and  constant  influence  upon  the  amount  of  Land-Tax  Bedeemed, 
is  erroneous.  The  figures  of  the  fluctuations,  from  year  to  year 
{Vide  Cols.  2,  5,  and  G),  give  abundant  examples  of  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Tax  Eedeemed  following  increase,  quite  as  much  as 
decrease,  in  the  price  of  the  Funds. 

Col.   6   of  this  Table   shows   the   average   years'   purchase   for 
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Kedemption  of  Land-Tax,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  the  average 
price,  through  each  of  the  5S^  years  (1798-185U)  corresponding  with 
the  purchase-money  price  of  a  Dividend  on  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock, 
altered  for  the  addition  of  Ten  Per  Cent,  from  1798  to  1853  (per  Act 
88  (leo.  III.,  c.  60),  and  i'or  the  reduction  of  Nine  and  a  Quarter  Per 
Cent,  from  1853  to  1856  (per  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  74).  It  will 
be  observ'ed  that  the  minimum  number  of  years'  purchase  was,  in  the 
first  year  and  a  lialf  (1798-1799),  from  the  introduction  of  the  plan. 
During  tliis  time,  the  Three  Per  Cents,  averaged  56^  per  100?.  Stock; 
and  the  redemption  price  of  Land-Tax  was  a  fraction  under  21  years' 
purchase.  The  sum  of  435,888/.  per  Annum  of  Land  -Tax  was  forth- 
with redeemed;  and  although  the  price  of  Three  Per  Cents  was 
frequently  as  low  between  the  years  1797  and  1815,  the  average 
amount  redeemed  at  once  fell  to  a  comparatively  small  Sum. 

Tliis  is  best  shown  by  the  following  brief  epitome  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Redemption  from  1798  to  1856: — 

Abstkact  from  Table  B.     Land-Tax  IIedeemkd, — Great  Britain. 

1  2  3  4  5 


Periods. 

Length 

of 
Periods. 

Agijrcgatc 

Amnuiit 

of  l,aii(l-Tax 

llecU-emcd 

ill 

cncli  Period. 

Annual 
Average 
Amount 
Redeemed 
in  eacli 
Period. 

Average 

Years' 

Purcliase  of 

the  Tax 
Paid  on  its 
Redemption. 

1798  (from  5  July)  1799... 

1800 
1801  and  1802  

\\  year 

1  „ 

2  yea'fs 
10       „ 
10       ,, 
10       „ 
10       ,, 
10       „ 

4       .» 

£ 
435,888 

40,418 

49,757 

147,237 

43,105 

14,469 

13,856 

9,016 

15,159 

£ 
290,592 

40,418 

24,878 

14,729 

4.316 

1,447 

1.385 

965 

3,790 

20-7 

23-1 

22-5  @  257 

1803-1812  inclusive 

20-8  @  25-2 

1813-1822        „         

21-0  @29l 

1823-1832        ,,        

29-1  @34-3 

1833-1842        , 

32-3  ©34-3 

1843-1852        „        

31-3  @  36-4 

1853-1850        „        

27-2  @35- 

'J'oTAi-  Ti;ri\i 58^  years          769,045 

13,156 

The  following  general  remarks  occur  as  arising  out  of  a  con- 
bideration  of  the  results  in  Taule  B,  of  which  the  preceding  Abstract 
gives  condensed  ])articulars  : — 

(1). — As  to  the  large  amount  redeemed  in  the  ,first  year  and  a  half 
(17118-9),  f/r.,  435,888/., — an  amount  greater  hy  102,131/. ///««  the 
ichole  amount  which  has  been  redeemed  in  the  subsequent  aggregate 
period  of  o7  gears  (1800-1856),  viz.,  333,757/. 

It  cannot,  with  any  pretension  to  soundness  of  argument,  be 
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inainlnined  tliat  the  ])rice  of  the  Funds  in  170S  9  had  so  much  to  do 
vith  the  nniount  redeemed,  as  otlicr  considerations.  Apart  from  tlio 
desirableness,  which  was  publicly  aciiuowledged,  of  aiding  the  ])atriotic 
endeavours  to  keep  up  Credit  through  the  price  of  the  National 
Funded  Debt,  it  must  be  recollected  that,  immediately  the  permission 
to  redeem  was  granted,  the  great  body  of  landed  gentry  ^vho  pos- 
sessed Surplus  Capital,  and  of  improving  landlords  who  were  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  form  and  name  of  the  charge  of  the  Tax,  disencum- 
bered themselves  forthwith.  But  their  patriotism  was  not  made 
to  suffer  a  greater  burden  in  this  instance  than  from  an  investment 
of  a  further  amount  of  capital  iu  the  buying  of  perpetual  first 
charges  upon  Land  at  an  average  price  of  ii  little  under  21  years' 
purchase. 

And  as,  since  that  period,  opportunities  of  investment  in  per- 
petual income  from  land,  ground,  and  improved  rents.  &c.,  have  not 
lacked  purchasers  at  prices  varying  from  25  to  40  years'  purchase,  ib 
directly  follows  that  the  dearness  or  cheapness  of  Land-Tax  Redemp- 
tion has  been  merely  a  conventional  term,  the  ability  to  buy  and  the 
cost  of  purchase  having  advanced,  or  declined,  pari  passu  from  the 
same  causes  affecting  other  investments  iu  land. 

(2). — As  to  fluctuations  in  the  progress  of  the  ReJewption  let  ween 
the  years  1799  and  1853. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  figures  of  Table  B,  and  the  Abstract 
of  it,  that  the  amounts  liedeemed  in  1800-1802  immediately  fell  to 
a  comparatively  small  amount,  without  any  increase  of  corresponding 
magnitude  in  the  price  of  the  Funds  and  purchase  money  of  the  Tax. 
But,  on  the  26th  June,  1802,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
(42  Geo.  TIL,  c.  116)  for  consohdating  the  Land-Tax  Statutes  and 
removing  doubts  respecting  the  right  of  persons  claiming  to  vote  at 
Elections  for  Members  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  real  property,  the 
Land-Tax  upon  which  had  been  redeemed  or  purchased.  Mr.  Pitt, 
— in  common  with  other  persons  who  had  attentively  considered 
the  subject,* — had  originally  been  of  opinion,  that,  to  foster  the 
success  of  the  measure,  it  would  be  usefid  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  Land-Tax  as  an  investment  by  other  parties  besides  the 
payers  of  the  Tax.  This  plan  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in 
the  legislation  of  1798.  It  was  reserved  for  the  supplementary 
Act  of  1802  above  referred  to,  under  the  provisions  of  which,  and 
down  to  the  year  1853  (when  they  were  so  far  repealed"),  the 
power  of  purchase  or  redemption  was  acoorded  to  purchasers  in 
open  market  at  the  highest  bidding  above  what  might  be  oft'ered  in 
addition  to  the  upset  price  by  the  original  payer  of  the  Tax.  The 
State  thus  put  the  purchaser  into  its  place,  by  conveying  to  him  the 
right  to  receive  Land-Tax  as  a  Fee-Farm  Rent,  and  further  entitling 
him  to  the  Electoral  Suflrage  when  the  Tax  ])urch-ised  amounted  to 
the  adequate  sum. 

The  number  of  Votes  thus  acquired  in  the  Fifty  Years  over  which 
the  operation   extended  cannot,  perhaps,  be  ascertained ;    but  the 

*  For  remarks,  by  the  writer  of  tliis  paper,  on  Sir  F,  M.  Eden's  views  upon  this 
point  in  1790,  see  tlie  "  As.su ranre  jSlatrnzine"  for  18ii-l,  vc.l.  iv.,  pp.  314,  &c., 
"  Review  of  the  First  I'arliiimcr'.tr.ry  Coniinittee  of  Itisuiiuice." 
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whole  number  of  contracts  so  entered  into  by  strangers,  i.  e.,  by 
persons  other  than  those  chargeable  to  the  Tax  purchased,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  only 
2,073.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  extent  of  purchases  would  appear 
to  have  been  quite  temporary,  viz.,  in  the  year  1S03,  when  the 
amount  redeemed  increased  to  55,S19Z.,  as  against  16,470Z.  in  the 
previous  year.  But  in  the  next  succeeding  year,  viz.,  in  ISOi,  the 
amount  redeemed  again  fell  to  nearlv  as  low  an  amount  as  before, 
viz.,  to  lG,7iSl. 

From  the  latter  date  it  continued  to  decline,  until  it  reached  a 
minimum  amount,  redeemed  in  one  year,  of  566?.  in  1843.  At  an 
intervening  period,  viz.,  between  1815  and  1818,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  a  stimulus  to  redemption  by  affording  very  favourable 
terms  in  the  exceptional  instance  of  payers  of  Land-Tax  on  Kents 
arising  from  Land  or  Tenements  not  exceeding  One  Quarter  of  an 
Acre  in  exlent.  These  terms  were  18  years'  purchase,  or  about  from 
3^  to  10|  years'  purchase  less  than  the  current  general  terms  of 
redemption.  This  Act  commenced  in  1813 ;  but  the  Tax  Redeemed 
in  that  year  was,  notwithstanding,  4,567Z.  less  than  in  1812.  It 
recovered,  however,  under  the  temporary  effect  of  this  stimulus  to 
witliin  749Z.,  in  1814,  of  what  it  had  been  in  1812 ;  but,  between 
1815  and  1818  (at  the  latter  of  which  dates  the  regulation  expired), 
it  again  fell  to  6.427Z.  less  in  1815,  8,069Z.  less  in  1816,  8,319/.  less 
in  1S17,  and  7,255/.  less  in  1818,  than  the  amount  at  which  it  had 
stood  in  1812. 

(3). — Ad  to  the  Progress  of  the  Redemption  of  Land-Tax  between 
1853  and  1856. — Effects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Measure. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
])erceived  how  ineffectual  and  futile  had  been  attempts  to  give  an 
artificial  stimulus  to  the  ])rogress  of  the  Redemption,  between  the 
period  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  at  the  outset  of  the  measure 
in  1798  and  the  recent  date  of  1853. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  a  prima  facie  case  of  need  of 
alteration  has  ever  been  I'airly  made  out ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  view 
taken  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  that,  in  any  reduction  of  the 
terms  of  redemption  to  those  who  are  paying,  those  who  had 
redeemed,  having  done  so  at  the  higher  rate,  would  suffer  an  injus- 
tice, is  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  of  general  acquiescence. 

AVhether  the  sentin)ents  on  the  subject  of  Land-Tax  that  were 
expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  sat  in  1846,*  induced  a  revival,  in  1853,  of  a  belief, 
that  an  artificial  stimulus,  which  had  been  tried  and  found  to  fail, 
would  lead  to  a  different  result,  if  then  applied,  is  at  least  an  open 
(juestion.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  experience  of  the  hist 
lour  years  has  confirmed  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  change  then 
carried  out;  and  ils  advisability  and  equity  are  not  only  question- 
iible,  upon  the  view  just  adverted  to  as  taken  by  Sir  (x.  C.  Lewis, 
b\it  the  disturbance  of  the  terms  of  tlie  Re(l(>mption  Conditions  of 
1798,  by  the  Act  of  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  74,  which  took  ellect  from 

*  Viz :  The.  Committee  vpon  JSurdens  afeciinff  Real  Property,  referred  to  at 
greater  lengtli  in  a  tuljsequent  section  of  ttiis  paper. 
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tlie  IStli  August,  1853,  has  been  proved,  by  its  utter  want  of  success, 
to  be  eminently  uncalled  for. 

The  First  'jie]>ort  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  on 
the  Jnlaiul  Kevenue,  recently  printed — (May,  1857) — gives  the 
authoritative  statement,  that  "  even  tlie  <;rcat  reduction  of  17^  per 
•'  cent,  in  the  price  of  redcmi)tiou,  by  tlie  Act  IG  and  17  Victoria, 
*'  has  not  been  attended  with  tlic  eifect  that  might  have  been  antici- 
"  pated  ;  for,  after  the  first  year  in  which  it  came  into  operation 
"  (185;}),  the  amount  redeemed  in  each  year  has  been  under  ;5,0(k)/. 
"  And"  (the  Commissioners  add)  "tlie  burden  of  the  Land-Tax  is  in 
"  general  so  trivial,  that  probably  the  riddance  of  the  charge  by 
"  redemption  is  not  regarded  as  an  object  of  sufhcient  iinjiortance  to 
"  repay  the  trouble  of  the  proceeding,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
"  stances  affecting  the  estates  subject  to  the  impost." 

These  are  the  views  now  held  by  the  ollicials  of  the  Government, 
and  are  doubtless  identical  with  those  entertained  at  head-quarters. 
They  are  entirely  confirmed  by  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  present 
inqiiiry.  But,  if  reference  be  made  to  the  views  of  the  Government 
in  1858,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  then  deemed  that  a  decided 
necessity  for  alteration  existed.  The  following  were  the  terms  in 
which  the  measure  was  introduced  ; — 

Extract  from  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqver,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Glndstone, 
Budget  of  April,  185.i. 
"  Another  cliange  falling  more  nearly  under  the  head  of  assessed  taxes  than  any 
other  of  the  main  divisions  of  my  suljject,  is  proposed  with  the  view  of  giving  greater 
facilities  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax.  The  present  jirovision  of  the  law  for 
the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  is  very  stringent,  and  its  ojieration,  in  consequence, 
exceedingly  limited.  You  may  redeem  a  tax  of  1/.  levied  on  the  land  by  transferring 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  22*.  a  year  in  the 
Funds,  but  these  are  extremely  unfavourable  terms;  and  instead  of  requiring  10  per 
cent,  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  we  propose  to  reduce  it  by  \'i\  percent.; 
that  is  to  say,  we  propose  to  take  '\  per  cent,  less  than  the  amount  of  stock,  which 
would  yield  an  annual  interest  equal  to  the  tax  redeemed." 

Altltoiigli  the  nominal  phop(3SED  e/f cat  of  this  measure  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's,—  {which  became  Law  hij  the  Act  before  adcerted  to), —  was  to 
take  7^  per  Cent.  less  than  the  amount  of  Stock  yielding  an  annual 
interest  equal  in  amount  to  the  Land-Tax  Bedeemed  bj/ the  transfer; 
its  luOAL  actual  effect  is  to  take  9^  per  Cent,  less  than  the  said  amount 
of  Stock. 

This  requires  explanation.  The  following  will  amply  prove  the 
assertion; — For  each  lOOl.  of  Land-Tax  to  be  redeemed,  the  condi- 
tions, under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  between  21st  .Tune,  179S, 
and  15th  August,  1853  (38  Geo.  III.,  c.  00,  and  4.2  Geo.  III.,  c.  UG), 
required  a  Transfer  of  llOZ.  of  Dividend  on  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock. 
But,  from  the  15th  August,  1853  (the  date  of  15  and  IG  Vict., 
c.  74),  the  wording  of  the  latter  Act  has  not  been  arranged  so  as  to 
take,  as  was  proposed,  "  7^  per  Cent,  less  than  the  amount  of  Stock 
wdiich  woidd  yield  an  annual  interest  equal  to  the  Tax  redeemed," 
but  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  take  17/.  lO.v.  per  Cent,  less  than  the, 
consideration  taken  by  the  former  Acts.  This  method  of  reckoning 
17.V  per  Cent,  diminution  is,  therefore,  applicable,  in  the  example 
beibre  us,  to  the  Sum  of  110/.,  instead  of  to  the  Sum  of  100/.  And 
J7|  per  Cent,  upon  110/.  is  equal  to  19.1/.  tipon  100/.  So  that  the  110/. 
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Dividend,  cquivaleut  under  former  Acts  to  100?.  Land-Tax,  becomes 
reduced,  under  the  present  Act,  to  90|/.  of  Dividend  for  100?.  of 
Land-Tax.  The  Stock  taken  is,  therefore,  less  than  the  value  of  the 
Tax  bv  9i?.  per  Cent.— Q.  E.  D. 

It  i.s  hij  no  means  unimportant  to  inquire  tcJiat  loss  icill  he  sustained 
hy  the  Bevenue  of  the  country,  consequent  on  the  Act  IG  ^  17  Vict.,  c.  74. 

The  ai!;f;regate  amount  of  Land-Tax  Unredeemed  in  Great  Britain, 
as  on  tlie  loth  August,  1853,  may  be  stated  with  sullicient  nearness, 
and  in  round  numbers,  at  about  1,150,000?.  per  aiuium.  Under  the 
previously  existing  Acts,  One-Tenth  more,  or  115,000?.  per  Aniuun 
of  additional  Dividend  beyond  the  Dividend  of  1,150,000?.  on  Three 
Per  Cent.  Stock,  must  eventually  have  been  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  to  carry  out  tiie 
Kedemption  of  this  amount  of  Land-Tax.  This  would  have  made 
1,265,000?.  per  Annum  of  perpetual  dividend  on  Stock,  the  equivalent 
for  the  caucelment  of  1,150,000?.  of  perpetual  revenue  from  Land- 
Tax.  Then  comes  the  legislation  of  1853,  which  lays  down  that 
17i  per  Cent,  less  than  the  Dividend  of  1,205,000?.  shall  be  taken. 
This  at  once  reduces  the  1,205,000?.  by  the  Sum  of  221,375?.,  leaving 
1,043,625?.  in  its  place  (?.  e.,  17^  per  Cent,  less  than  1,265,000?.,  and 
94  per  Cent,  less  than  1,150,000?.) 

The  true  meaning  and  ejf'ect  of  all  this  was  the  free  gift  of  a  Per- 
petual Income  of  221,375?.  per  annum  from  the  National  licvenue 
to  those  payers  of  Land-Tax,  from  and  after  15th  August,  1853,  icho 
may  determine  to  Itedeeni  or  Purchase  that  Tax. 

The  loss  in  money,  to  the  general  community,  or  taxed  public, 
depends  upon  the  average,  or  aggregate  of  averages,  of  the  prices 
ruling  at  the  past  and  future  periods  intervening  between  the  15th 
August,  1853,  and  the  date  of  the  entire  Redemption  of  the  Land- 
Tax.  For  example,  if  at  Q5?.  per  Cent,  for  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock, 
the  gift  or  loss  may  be  estimated  as  idtimately  worth  the  Sum  of 
7,010,000?.,  say.  Seven  Million  Founds  Sterling,  or  if  at  90?.  per  Cent, 
for  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock,  it  may  be  calculated  at  6,64.1,000?. 

This  of  course  supposes,  as  a  condition,  that  the  terms  of  redemp- 
tion are  not  altered  in  the  interim,  a  supposition  which,  in  one  sense, 
is  questionable,  seeing  that  we  have  the  example  of  disturbance  of 
terms  in  the  very  instance  of  the  year  1853,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  preceding  remarks ;  and  considering,  moreover,  that  (as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  detailed  remarks  upon  our  Table  B).the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Hevenue  perceive  that  the  measure  of  1853  was  a 
thorough  failure. 

(4). — As  to  Mr.  MacJcinnons  Proposal  of  185G.  —  La7id-Tax 
B,edemption. 

Notwithstanding  the  costly  concession  above  described,  as  liaving 
been  accorded,  in  the  year  1853,  to  the  payers  of  Land-Tax,  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon  (the  present  M.P.  for  liye)  advocated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  tlie  18th  July,  1850,*  the  consideration  of  a  measure  to 
foster  further  liedemption  of  Land-Tax  hy  the  Government  accepting 
Twenty- Four  Years'  pm'chase  of  the  Tax. 

*  Debate  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Income  and  T.and-Ta.xes  Bill.  Hansard, 
vol.  cxliii. 
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The  ITon.  gentleman,  at  tlie  same  time,  proposed  to  include  in 
his  plan  a  revival  of  the  permission  to  purchase  being  granted  to  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  payers  of  the  tax,  (giving  the  latter 
the  preference  for  the  first  Six  Months). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  easy  terms  would  have  led  to 
a  rapid,  perhaps  almost  immediate,  extinction  of  the  whole  tax.  But 
the  cost  of  it  is  worth  co?is-i(Ieri?ir/. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's  proposition,  the  Funds  were  at 
95^,  giving  3/.  3*.  as  the  rate  of  Interest,  and  nearly  Thirty-Two 
years''  purchase,  as  the  market  price  of  a  perpetual  annuity  or  divi- 
dend on  Three  Per  Cent.  Srx)ck.  Such  a  measure  as  the  redemption 
proposed — carried  out  by  means  of  purchases  and  cancelment  of 
Stock — would  soon  have  brought  the  price  of  Consols  to  Par,  as  it 
nnist  have  involved  purchases,  and  withdrawal  from  the  market,  of 
at  least  Tirenty-Four  Millions  of  Stock  as  the  purchase-money  of  the 
then  Unredeemed  Land-Tax,  anwautiny  to  about  i,i^o.oocl.  per  Annum. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Terms  under  the  Act  IG  and  17  Vict., 
c.  74,  for  immediate  liedemption.  would  have  been  17j  Per  Cent, 
less  than  36f  years'  purchase,  loaving  3o|^  years'  purchase  as  the  net 
price  of  the  Tax.     (33I  x  i^)  —6j\=  30^. 

But  jNIr.  Mackinnon's  plan  would,  as  explained,  have  made 
24  years'  purchase  the  net  price. 

There  is,  accordingly,  a  difterence  of  6i  years'  purchase  of  the 
Tax,  maJcing  a  loss  to  the  taxed  piihlic  of  7,125,000/,  {say,  in  round 
numhers,  Seven  llillion  Pounds  Sterliny)  if  the  operation  had  been 
sanctioned. 

As  some  may  object  to  the  par-price  of  the  Funds  being  taken  as 
the  average  ruling  price  of  such  a  transaction,  it  is  desii*able  to  test 
the  result  at  another  price,  viz.,  at  the  exact  price  of  the  time  when 
it  was  proposed,  or  95^  per  Cent.,  although  this  admits  the  impro- 
bable supposition  of  the  price  of  the  Funds  not  advancing.  But, 
even  at  such  a  price,  the  loss  would  have  been  between  Five  and  Six 
Million  Pounds  Sterling. 

And  yet  the  proposition  was  designated  as  a  measure  for  reducing 
the  National  Debt. 

§  3. — Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  in  1836. — Bcview  of 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Garneti's  Statistics. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 
February,  1836,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Agriculture,  and  into 
the  causes  and  exteut  of  the  distress  which  pressed  upon  some 
important  branches  of  it,  did  not  neglect  to  collect  evidence  tipon 
the  Land-Tax  as  one  of  the  burdens  assumed  to  press  heavily  and 
iuequitably  on  real  property. 

The  evidence  takeu  by  this  Committee  superseded,  for  the  time, 
the  necessity  of  a  special  Committee  on  the  Land-Tax  separately, 
the  advisability  of  which  had  been  urged  on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,  as  it  has  since  been,  down  to  the  Session  of  the  Parliament 
which  has  recently  been  dissolved,  and  again  whilst  these  remarks 
were  in  the  press. 

The  late  Mr.  JohnAVood  (then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes),  and  Mr.  Garnett   (the  then  Registrar  of  Land-Tax), 
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jointly  gave  evidence  on  the  Land-Tax;  and  the  Statistics  which  they 
delivered,  to  tliis  Committee  have  been  made  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
statements  of  members  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  others,  in  subsequent 
•discussions  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  this  impost. 

The  figures  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Graruett  have  thus  been  made 
the  foundation  of  conclusions  which  have  been  repeated  and  quoted 
in  formal  documents  and  motions  from  1836  down  to  the  5th  of 
March,  of  the  present  year  1857,'''  although  these  figures  are  anything 
but  deserving  of  the  degree  of  reputation  which  it  would  appear  has 
been  conceded  to  them. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Garnett  were  asked,  by  the  Committee,  to 
state  some  of  the  most  striking  inequalities  existing  in  the  propor- 
tions of  land-tax  raised  by  diiferent  places  ?  It  might  be  supposed 
that  their  answer  to  such  a  question  would  have  referred  to  the  pro- 
portions I'eally  raised  or  collected  in  the  various  localities  they  cited. 
As  has  been  already  shown  in  Table  A  of  the  present  paper,  the 
nominal  and  the  real  assessments  are  very  ditiierent.  But  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Garnett  proceeded  at  considerable  length  to  give  the 
Statistics,  reckoning  upon  the  amount  of  Land-Tax  on  Lands  and 
Tenements  according  to  the  assessments  of  1798,  ivitltout  taking  any 
account  whatever  of  the  amounts  of  Tax  redeemed  in  the  several 
localities  suhsequenth/  to  that  date. 

It  had  appeared,  indeed,  in  evidence,  that  the  Law  was  so  inter- 
preted to  its  letter,  requiring  that  the  Land-Tax  redeemed  should 
continue  to  be  entered  in  the  assessments,  that  the  poundage  or 
allowance  to  the  Clerks  to  the  Commissioners  was  continued  on  the 
portion  of  the  tax  redeemed  and  extinct,  as  well  as  upon  that  portion 
which  was  unredeemed  and  receivable.  The  reason  of  this  was 
alleged  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be,  that  the  labour  in  copying  the  assess- 
ments, and  executing  their  other  duties  connected  with  the  Land- 
Tax,  was  not  diminished  by  the  redemption. f  JNh-.  Wood  also  stated 
that,  as  regarded  Liverpool,  he  believed  the  circumstances  to  be,  that 
the  quota  unredeemed  was  99Z.  and  some  odd  shillings,  the  rental 
was  the  basis  of  the  I'ating,  the  sum  to  be  levied  in  the  pound  was 
something  less  than  one-tiiird  of  a  farthing  annually,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  rate  was  made  every  three  years  of  one  farthing, 
the  expense  being  probably  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  sum 
actually  raised,  because  all  the  forms  of  assessing  the  land-tax,  all 
the  duplicates,  all  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  must  go  on  with 
as  much  regularity  as  if  they  were  100,OoOZ.  a-year ;  and,  therefore, 

*  The  (late  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's  notice  of  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
last  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Land-Tax  Redemption. 

t  Query  (1).  Does  tliis  poundage  of  \\d.  still  exist?  If  so,  and  taJcivy  tfte 
Tax  Redeemed  (it  about  770,000/.  in  ttie  year  ISfi/,  tite  770,000  Sums  of  Three- 
Halfpence  eacfi,  payable  npoti  ilie  extinct  portion  of  tlie  Laud-  Tax,  impose  an 
annual  diary e  upon  tlie  country,  of  about  1,800/. 

(2).  /*  not  Clause  CLXXVII.  of  tlie  Act  \2  Geo.  III.,  cap.  IIG,  still  in  force? 
This  Clause  provides  "  that  it  shall  be  lavful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  or  any  three  or  more  •if  them,  or  the  Lord  Hiyh  Trensnrer 
for  the  time  beiiiy,  whenever  they  shall  think  fit,  to  order  and  direct  that  the  said 
allou-ance  of  Three  Halfpence  in  the  Pound  shall  cease  to  be  paid  for,  or  in 
respect  of,  .so  much  of  the  said  Land -Tax  as  shall  hare  been  redeemed  or  pur- 
chased, anythiny  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notivithslandiny." 
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tlie  Coniiiiittee  might  easily  conceive  tliat  the  expense  of  levying  tliat 
upon  the  inhabitants  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  sum  paid 
into  the  Exchequer. 

Tlie  conclusion  which  wc  are  entitled  to  draw  from  these  state- 
ments of  Mr.  AVood  is,  that  if  the  whole  tax,  at  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
were  redeemed,  the  entire  ap[)aratus  and  machinery  woidd  have  to 
be  kept  up,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  exorcising  this  ghost  of 
the  tax. 

All  this,  however,  aflbrded  no  adequate  justification  for  the 
introduction  of  the  nonentity  of  redeemed  tax  into  the  [Statistical 
calculations. 

IMessrs.  Wood  and  Garnett  proceeded  to  state  to  the  Committee 
the  rate  per  pound  on  the  Kental,  deduced  from  these  merely  nominal 
quotas  upon  the  basis  of  rental  assessed  to  the  House  Duty.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  althougli  in  ibrm  that  rental  is  quoted  as 
if  it  were  applicable  to  the  year  l<s;3G,  the  year  is  not  stated ;  and  it 
is  open  to  us  to  doubt  the  cori'cctness  of  this  second  element  of  the 
estimate.  For  example,  the  amount  of  llental  Assessed  to  the 
House  Duty  for  London  {i.  «?.,  the  City)  is  set  down  at  545,141/., 
the  amount  "of  Land-Tax  87,050/.,  the  corresponding  rate  per  pound 
on  the  rental  about  ?)S.  2\d.  But  all  these  figures  are  considerably 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  value  of  the  real  property  assessment  of  the 
City  of  London  was,  in  all  probability,  nearly  threefold  the  sum  set 
down,  and  the  Land-Tax  payable  about  Three-i'ifths  of  the  stated 
amount.  So  that,  in  round  figures,  instead  of  the  City  Land-Tax 
being  35.  2\d.  in  the  pound,  it  was  somewhere  about  8c/.  in  the 
pound. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  prolong  the  analysis  to  the  thirty  other 
examples;  but,  as  the  latter  were  stated  to  the  Committee,  the  results 
were  all  more  or  less  erroneous  than  the  example  just  given. 

The  Committee  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  Land-Tax  in  the 
rural  districts.  Mr.  AVood  replied,  "  In  consequence  of  the  papers 
"  relating  to  the  property-tax  having  been  destroyed  under  an  Order 
"  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago  (that  is,  all  papers  having 
"  relation  to  individual  property),  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any 
"  exact  calculation  ;  we  waiit  a  great  number  of  the  statistical  details, 
"  and  it  was  only  last  night  that  we  discovered  some  tables  which, 
"  I  hope,  will  enable  us  to  present  to  the  Committee  a  statement  of 
"  the  proportion  which  the  Land-Tax  bears  to  the  rental  in  each 
"  county.  I  have  already  laid  before  the  Committee  a  statement  of 
"  the  proportion  which  the  Land-Tax  in  town  bears  to  rental ;  and 
"  I  hope  to  supply  similar  statements  as  to  the  counties." 

The  statements  here  referred  to  were  lodged  with  the  Committee, 
and  form  Appendix  No.  20,  page  544,  of  their  Third  lieport.  This 
gives  the  Counties  in  alphabetical  order,  the  value  estimated  at  Three- 
Fourths  of  the  amount  assessed  to  the  Property-Duty  in  1815,  the 
quotas  to  Land-Tax  {nominal  quotas  again),  and  the  corresj)onding 
rate  per  pound  of  the  Tax.* 

*  In  the  ])rivatdy  printed  work  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Sayer,  "  On  the  Income  Tax  as 
a  substitute  for  other  taxes,"  (London,  ISIil,)  these  Assessments  under  Schedule  A 
of  the  oUl  Property  Act  for  the  last  year  when  it  was  levied  (1814-15)  are  given  in 
full,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  the  nominal  Land-Tax  Quotas. 
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AVe  have  re-arranged  the  results  in  Divisions  or  Groups  of 
Counties  as  before — (see  Table  C,  in  the  next  page)  ; — and  the 
careful  observer  will  notice  that  much  ot  the  a|)pareat  excessive 
inequality  in  the  rates  in  the  Pound  of  the  several  Counties,  arranged 
alphabetically  in  the  lieturns  submitted  to  the  Couunittee,  disappears 
in  this  Classification  into  natural  groups  and  divisions. 

And,  in  continuation  of  the  objection  already  taken  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  nominal  quotas  of  the  Land-Tax,  instead  of  the  Keal 
Quotas  payable  after  deduction  of  the  portion  redeemed,  ice  are 
jrtfitified  in  iuhiiKj  a  radical  exception  to  the  irJ/oIc  estimate  of  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Oarnett,  on  the  ground  of  its  proceeding  upon  so  mistaken 
an  assumption  that  al)out  40 j  JNIillions  Sterling  of  annual  A^alue 
would  represent  the  assessable  surface  of  Keal  Property  in  England 
and  Wales  at  the  date  of  their  statement  (183G).  If  they  had  esti- 
mated the  amount  at  70  Alilliuns  Stei'ling  of  aiuiual  Value,  it  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  fact. 

§  4. — Select  Committee  oftlie  House  of  Lords  in  1846. — Heview  of 
Statistics,  Sfc. 

In  1846,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  nominated 
to  inquire  into  the  Burdens  afl'ecting  lieal  Property;  and,  although 
the  answers  to  their  Questions  did  not  elicit  so  ii>uch  information  as 
is  scattered  through  tlie  instructive  and  elaborate  statements  which 
fdl  some  of  the  Thirteen  Hundred  Polio  Pages  of  the  Commons' 
Select  Committees'  Minutes  of  Evidence  in  1836,  there  are,  never- 
theless, points  of  importance  and  interest  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Wood  again  gave  evidence  on  the  Land-Tax  question.  On 
this  occasion  he  handed  in  a  Statement  (printed  as  Appendix  10) 
showing  the  average  rate  in  the  pound  at  which  the  Land-Tax  is 
charged  (as  per  lieturn  of  the  Stamps  and  Taxes  Ollice,  31st  March, 
1846),  taking  the  value  (1)  at  Three-Fourths  of  the  Amount  assessed 
to  the  Property-Tax  in  1815,  and  (2)  at  tlie  amount  assessed  to  the 
Property-Tax  in  1842,  respectively. 

These  calculations  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, or  to  have  been  so  often  quoted,  as  those  before  described  as 
given  to  the  House  of  Connnons'  Couunittee.  They  are,  in  respect 
of  the  first  Item,  obviously  a  repetition  of  the  latter,*  with,  however, 
the  important  improvement  of  which  opportunity  was  aftbrded  by  the 
lieturns  of  Value  of  Ileal  Propei'ty  rendered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  New  Property  Tax  revived  in  1812.  But  Mr.  Wood  still  clung 
to  the  crotchet  of  calculating  his  poundages,  on  the  several  Counties 
and  places,  upon  the  basis  of  the  nominal  quotas,  instead  of  the  real 
quotas  of  the  Land-Tax  unredeemed  and  really  payable. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Select  Couunittee  of  the  Lords 
entertained  the  same  lingering  affection  for  the  depai'ted,  extinguished, 
fractions  of  the  Tax. 

AVe  must  return,  for  the  moment,  to   Mr.  Wood's  Statistics. 

*  i.  e.  as  to  the  Rate,  per  Pound  on  the  basis  of  Three  Fourths  of  the  Property 
Tax  Value  of  1814-1.'),  biforn  described,  and  re-arrane;ed  in  Table  C,  col.  ?>,  pout. 

Mr.  Wood  also  submitted  statements  (Apjiendices  9  and  11  of  Minutes  of 
Kvidence,)  showiii;;  the  "  Striking  Inequalities"  in  several  Cities,  Towns,  and 
Boroughs  separately  from  the  Counties. 
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These  will  bo  found,  re-arrani^ed  in  a  pai-allel  Column  to  the  before- 
mentioned  iigures,  in  the  subjoined  TAiiLE  C,  {Col.  4). 

At  tliis  point  we  may  utilize  the  Statistics  and  Calcuktions  given 
in  our  Table  A,  ante,  as  to  the  real  Quotas  of  unredeemed  Tax.  It 
gives,  in  fact,  and  with  sufficient  nearness,  the  exact  measure  of  the 
errors  in  the  conditions,  and  hence  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Wood's 
figures,  which,  if  corrected  in  the  manner  before  explained,  that  is, 
reduced  to  the  liatio  of  the  Unredeemed  Land-Tax  to  the  value  of 
Keal  Property  in  181.3,  are  altered  to  tlie  figures  iu  Col.  5  of  the 
annexed  Table  C. 

Table  C. 
Rates  Per  Pound  of  the  Land-Tax  Quotas  of  England  and  Wales. 

1  2  3  4  5 
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niid  Mr.  William  Garnett. 

Quotas, 

or 
Correcth.n, 

.if  Ml. 

Ratk  per 

Ratr  pkr 

Wood's 
Kesulls 
staled 
ill  the 
liicecdiM!; 

PoUNIl 

Pound 

of  Quotas  of 

of  Qnol'is  of 

L,nid-T„x,  as 

iandTux'm 

Divisions. 

Counties. 

slated  to  the 

184:5,  as  statid 

Sclctt  Coiii- 

to  the  .Select 

niittcc  ot  the 

Coniniittce  of 



House  of  Com- 

the  House  of 

P..\TK    FEB 

iiiousin  18:>G 

Lords  in  lS16 

^.Messrs.W.&G) 

(Mr.  W.) 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

S.      d. 

-London  and  Mid- 

piiddlesex.inclutl- 
l      in  5  Loiuloti  and 
[     Westminster  ....  1 

Surrey 

I.- 

1     1 

0     5 

0     3 

DLESE.I  

1      1 

0     5|- 

0     3 

Kent    

1     31 

0     C 

o     3 

II.- 

—South  Easteun.... 

<  Sussex 

1     S 

0     8J 
0     7.V 

0     4^ 
0     4 
0     5 

Hampshire  

1    u 

Berkshire     

1     5f 

0     Of 

Total  of  5  Coimliex 
Hertfordshire  

0   111 

o     5i 

1    ICf 

0     6 

Buckinsrham    

1    \()k 

1      \l. 

0     8 

Oxfordshire 

1     31 

0      Sf 

0    a 

III 

— South  Midland 

Northampton  

1     3J 

0     9 

0     6i 

Huntingdon     

1     2% 

0     9 

o     6^ 

Bedford   

2     1 
1      2.V 

1      1 

0     7 

o     8^ 

.Cambridge  

0     5 

— Eastern    

Total  of  7  Counties 
j  Essex   

o     6 

1     5f 
1     8 
1     b\ 

0  11 
0   10 

0     8i 

0      ci 

IV. 

'Suffolk 

o     7 
o     6.V 

1  Norfolk    

Total  ofo  Counties 

0     6 

18.37.] 


Quotas  of  lingland  and  Wales. 
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Table  C. — Continued. 
Rates  Per  Pound  of  the  Land-Tax  Quotas  0/ England  and  Walks. 


Names  of 

Rr-;uTiinfretiiciit 

of  tlic;  Statistical  Rcsiills 

of  the  late  Mr.  Jol.ii  Wood, 

and  .Mr.  William  Garnett. 

Real 

(iU(>TAS, 

or 
ConYrtioitj 

- 

DlVISIONS. 

COUNTIKS. 

R\TE    PER 

Pound 
of  Quotas  of 
Linfi-Tiir  as 
slaU'il  to  llie 
Select  Com- 
mittee of  tlie 
House  of  Com- 
nioiis  in  1836. 
("Messrs. W&G.) 

R.\TK    I'F.R 
POUM) 

of  Qiiu/as  of 
LiiHii-Tux  in 

1S!3,  as  stated 
to  the  .Select 
Committee  of 
the  House  of 

Lords  in  1810 
(Mr.  W.) 

of  .Mr. 
Wood's 
Resulis 
stated 
in  the 
preceding: 
column  I. 

Rate  per 

PoUKi). 

-South -Western.. 
-West  Midland.... 

— North  Midland 

. — North -Westn. 
—York 

Wilt!?liire 

*.    d. 

1     U 
1     2 
1     Of 
0   10.^ 
0     9J 

*.     d. 
0     8.V 
0     8i 
0     7i 
0     5i 
0     .5i 

S.     d. 
0     5i 
0     5f 
0     4^ 
o     3i 
o     3^ 

Dorsetshire 

V. — 

<  Devon.'ihire 

CornwiiU 

Somerset 

Total  of  5  Counties 

Gloucester  

Hereford 

Salnp    

o     4i 

0   IH 
0   lOi 
0     &.V 

0  GJ 

1  Of 
0     9f 

0    .H 

0     5| 
0     Ah 
0     2i 
0     ^ 
0     ?>% 

0     3 
o     3l   ■ 
o     3k 

0       If 

0     3^ 

0       2^ 

vr.- 

Stafford    

Worcester    

Warwick 

Total  ry/G  Counties 

Leicester 

Rutland    

Lincoln    

O        2f 

VII. 

0  11.^ 

1  Oi 
0   lOf 

0  \\k 

0     8^ 

0    r; 

0     8} 

0    r,.f 

0     f)i 
0     4 

0     3l 
o     5 
0     4} 

0     3f 
0     af 

Nottingham 

Derby  

Total  ofb  Counties 

J  Chester    

0     3f 

0     7f 
0     2 

0     3.'. 
0     0^^ 

0      2i 
0     ok 

VIII 

Total  of  2  Counties 

lYork,       incUidiii!;l 

Nortl),  Ea.-t,  and 

[    West  Ridings. ...J 

0     of 

IX.- 

.... 

0     23 

0  Ih 
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Tahlk  C. — Continued. 
Rates  Per  Pound  of  the  Land-Tax  Quotas  o/Exgland  and  Wales. 

1  :  3  15 


Names  of 

Re  anaii'^fiiicMt 

of  the  Stiitialical  lUsiilts 

of  tlir  late  Mr  John  Wo.mI, 

and  Mr.  William  Gariielt. 

Rkal 
QroTAs, 

or 

Currrction, 

ol  Mr. 

Wood's 

KlsiiUs 

stated  111 

tlie 
pnTnli,,,' 
column  t. 

RaIE    I'KR 
I'ul'.M). 

Divisions. 

Coi'NTlES. 

Ratk   I'Ktt 

I'OLND 
of  q.n„la.l  of 

Liniil-Tiix  as 
slatod  Id  llie 

Srl.Tt  Coill- 

iniitie  (i(  llie 
Iloas<'of  Com- 
ii^ons  ill  18'^fi. 
iMissrs.W  IkOj 

Ratk  rut 

Po  L  ^  D 

of  Qiiiil.is  of 

l-iiHil-Tnr  111 
18 f3,  as  stati'<l 

to  the  ?<l(;<t 
Coniniittee  of 

the  llon-scof 

Lords  ill  ISU;. 

(.Mr.  W.l 

/■Duiliani   

,v.     d. 
0     Zi 
0     3.', 
0     1.V 
0     3* 

s.     d. 
0      \\ 
0     2' 
0     1 
0     2 

S.      d. 

o     oj 

X. — NoilTHKRN  

j  Northumberland  .. 

1  Cumberland     

v  Westmoreland 

Total  of  4  Count ici.' 
Monmouth  

O       li 

o     cl 
o     oj 

c     c5 

0    y$ 

0     Gk 
0     4^ 
0     4i 
0     2f 
0     5J 
0     Si 

0     8J 
0     4 
0     7 
0     7 
0     bi 
0     5} 

0     3J 

0     3 

0     2A 
0    u 
0     \h 
0     3.V 
0     4J 

0     4 

0    u 

0     A\ 
0     3t 
0     2 
0     2\ 

o     ;J 

South  Wales. 

[Glamorgan  

0       2i 
O       2 
0       I 

Carmarthen  

Pembroke    

]  Cardigan 

O        1 

Brecon 

O       2i 

o     ii 

o     3> 

O       li 

0     3i 

o     3 
o     iX 

XI. — Welsh ( 

\  Radnor    

North  Wales. 

[Montgomery    

Flint         

Denbigh  

]  Merioneth    

Carnarvon    

Anglesey 

O       I* 

Total  of  \Z  Counties 
Totalofb2Cov.nties* 

0      zl 

England  and  Wales 

o     3 

England,    Wales,    and] 
Scotland    ) 

Total 

0  10 

0     4f 

Total 

0     2i 

0    U 

*  The  amounts  for  Middles-e.x  iucludinij  London  and  Westminster,  for  the  three 
Hidings  of  York  together,  and  for  England  and  Wales  alone,  do  not  apjiear  specifi- 
cally in  Messrs.  Wood  and  Garnett's  figures,  but  they  are  sup]>lied  in  the  above 
Table  in  consonance  with  their  data.  The  other  items  in  cols.  3  and  4  are  extracted 
B.&  stated. 
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Tlio  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  Land-Tax  is  a  burden  upon  Land,  insomucli  as  it 
must  be  deducted  from  the  p^rosa  proceeds  of  the  Land  before  its 
net  Product  can  become  available  as  Profits  of  Capital. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  had  arrived, 
however,  at  a  very  different  conclusion,  based  upon  considerations  of 
a  constitutional  and  economical  character.  For  instance,  Mr.  Robert 
Hyde  Grreg,  a  former  M.P.  for  Manchester,  a  large  landowner  and 
farmer,  as  well  as  manufacturer,  submitted  that  the  Land-Tax  is  not 
a  burden  upon  Land,  because  the  State  had  become  a  permanent 
joint  Proprietor  of  the  Land  witli  the  Landlord,  and  that  when  the 
Land-Tax  becomes  a  permanent  Tax,  the  State  becomes  a  permanent 
proprietor  jointly  with  the  owner  of  every  Estate,  and  that  Estate, 
so  curtailed,  is  handed  down  and  inherited. 

Mr.  Nassau  Senior  expressed  views  to  the  same  effect ;  and  he 
distinguished  between  the  incidence  of  a  new  Tax  and  that  of  a  fixed 
permanent  Tax.     {Vide  his  answers  to  Questions  5,479  to  5,510). 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  further  circumstance  that  even 
if  the  Land- Tax  were  an  tifijust  Tax,  the  co-existence  of  the  Property 
and  Income-Tax  would  go  very  far  to  annihilate  that  supposed  injus- 
tice of  it,  it  is  quite  manifest  that,  as  all  Landed  Estates  and  Tene- 
ments are  held  by  the  present  lives  iu  possession  as  inheritances  or 
purchases  of  lients,  minus  the  unredeemed  Land-Tax,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  just  ground  for  complaint.* 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  report  that,  "Although  the  Quotas 
"  are  fixed  in  reference  to  each  district  by  the  Act  of  George  the 
"  Third,  the  Law  admits  a  variation  in  the  allotment  of  the  Sum 
"  amongst  the  different  owners  of  Property  within  the  District,  and 
"  Redemptions  continue  in  consequence,  although,  except  for  the 
"  purpose  of  Insurance  against  an  increased  Rate  on  improved  pro- 
"  perty,  the  privilege  of  redemption  is,  at  the  present  price  of  the 
"  Punds,  nearly  a  dead  letter." 

The  Committee  then  state,  "  This  Tax  is  most  unequal  in  its 
"  pressure;  and,  from  the  Statements  put  in  by  Mr.  Wood,  it  a|;)pear3 
"  that  the  Quotas  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the  Value  of  Property 
"  in  the  purely  agi-icultural  Counties  than  iu  the  mining  and  manu- 
*'  facturiug  Districts." 

*  Comparison  of  the  statement  in  1831  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Sayer  (formerly  Under 
Secretary  of  tlie  Property  Tax)  in  his  privately  printed  work,  before  referred  to,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  That  gentlemen  observed  "  that  the  Land  Tax  does  not  operate 
as  a  burthen  on  the  owners  of  Estates  in  cases  where  the  Estates  have  been  pur- 
chased long  since  tlie  commencement  of  it ;  being  a  certain  known  charge  on  the 
owner,  the  purchase-money  for  the  Projierty  charged  has  been  jiroportionably  less ; 
when  let,  the  tenant  pays  the  Tax  to  the  Revenue,  and  so  much  less  Rent  to  the 
owner." 

This  is  the  rationale  why  &  fixed  Land  Tax  does  not  influence  prices  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Land.  The  House  of  Lords'  Committee  seem  to  have  questioned 
Mr.  Senior  on  this  head  without  a  clear  definition  on  their  part  of  tlie  conditions  of 
the  Problem  they  require  to  be  solved.  Questions  of  Freedom  of  Corn  Trade  ; 
existence,  or  the  contrary,  of  extensive  indirect  Taxation,  or  of  a  subtle,  searcliing, 
system  of  direct  Taxation,  all  modify  the  appropriate  answer.  We  shall  presently, 
(in  tlic  Second  Part  of  tliis  paper,)  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Sir  \\'iiliam  Petty's 
views  at  a  much  earlier  peri()<l.  lie  held  tliat  prices  of  produce  uiwh'r  tlie  tlien  cir- 
cumstances and  on  the  imposition  of  a  new  Land-Tax  would  be  afleclcd  by  the  Tax. 
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These  observalions  are  open  to  a  considerable  qualification.  It  is 
quite  obvious  tliat.  in  some  of  the  Counties,  particularly  those  of  central 
aud  northern  England,  in  the  great  hives  of  manufacturing  industry 
and  commerce,  the  value  of  real  property,  since  the  time  of  the 
Assessment  of  4  William  and  Mary,  would  augment  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  elsewhere;  but,  allowing  for  tlie  redemption,  the  purely  agricul- 
tural counties  are  by  no  means  subject  to  the  alleged  uneqnalness  of 
jjrcssure,  the  power  of  increase  of  ]{cnt  of  Land  being  of  necessity 
unequal  to  the  power  of  increase  of  Kent  of  Tenements  in  a  growing 
and  |)ros|)erous  community.  The  annexed  Table  D  is  in  illustration 
of  this  point. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Eevenue — writing  in  1S57 — take  a  very  opposite  view  to  that  of  the 
Connnittee  of  the  Lords  in  184G ;  and  that  the  former,  far  from 
admitting  pressure,  deem  the  burden  of  the  Tax  to  be  generally 
quite  trivial. 

The  Land-Tax,  as  a  reserved  rent,  is  the  amount — neither  subject 
to  increase  nor  decrease — belonging  permanently  to  the  State.  But 
let  us,  for  the  moment,  suppose  the  contrary  to  be  the  facjb,  and 
admit  the  tax  to  be  a  burden  which  presses  upon  Land.  "What,  then, 
will  be  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  unequal  pressure  on  the 
arjriculttiral  counties  ?  The  question  will  be  one  of  proportionality  to 
the  means  of  bearing  the  tax. — llence  the  usefulness  of  a  Table  like 
that  in  the  opposite  page. — Considering  its  results  in  connexion  with 
the  preceding  observations,  the  teaching  of  it  is,  that  the  admission 
of  pressure  would  be  based  upon  an  argument  which,  when  tested 
upon  the  figures  of  the  means  of  bearing  the  tax,  leads  to  the 
false  conclusion,  that  the  Landlords  would  be  justified  if  they  were 
to  complain  of  the  annual  Value  of  Lands  having  in  thirty-four  years 
(1814-48),  increased  only  about  23  Per  Cent., — whilst  the  annual 
value  of  Messuages,  including  houses,  shops,  and  warehouses,  had, 
iniequally,  increased  in  the  same  period  about  161  per  Cent.,  and 
whilst  the  annual  value  of  other  Items  of  lieal  Property,  including 
mines,  canals,  and  railways,  had,  also  unequallv,  increased  about 
21'3  Per  Cent. 

Eeduced  to  the  closest  abstract  statement,  what  has  been  just 
adverted  to  would  be  nothing  else  than  admitting  the  reasonableness 
of  a  complaint,  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  economical  science  do 
not  allow  of  the  annual  rent  which  represents  the  produce  of  the  land, 
quite  keeping  pace  in  its  ratio  of  home-growth  (in  countries  similarly 
circumstanced  to  ours,  and  in  the  period  referred  to)  comparatively 
with  the  simultaneous  growth  of  other  property  which  the  increase 
and  the  wants  of  the  people  have  called  into  existence. 

Columns  3  and  4  of  the  Table  D  show  that,  whilst  the  income 
from  Lands  in  England  and  Wales  constituted  upwards  of  64  per 
Cent,  of  the  whole  income  from  lieal  Property  in  1814-15,  it  had 
iallen  to  45  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  in  1848.  Owing  to  the  form  in 
which  the  Returns  are  published,  a  calculation  cannot  be  made  for 
Ivngland  and  AVales  separately  as  regards  the  last  year  1855-6.  But 
the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  {vide  Column  8) 
show  that  the  ])roportion  of  Bents  of  Land  has  now  fallen  to  41  per 
Cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  Beal  Property. 
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Table  D. 

Annttal  Value  of  various  descriptions  of  Real  Property  in  England  and  Wales  in 
3B14  compared  tcith  1848.  Calculation  o/  Per-Centages  of  each  description  at  the  two 
periods,  and  of  the  Aggregate  Increase,  in  the  Thirti/-four  Years,  1814-48. 


SciiKiJuu:  A. 
of  l"roperty-Tax. 


Description 

of  Real  Property 

Assessed. 


Lands 

Mkssuaoks.  inchul-") 
in^  Houses,  iSliops,  > 
and  Warebouses ' 

Sl'ndriks,  viz. — 
Tillies  

Manors    

Fines    

Quarries 

Mines  

Iron  Works 

Fisheries 

Canals 

UaiUvays 

Gas  Works  

Otlier  Property  

General  Profits  

Total  .3  to  U  

Total  A.=iSK.ssMKNT    ") 
{Items  \  to  U)  ) 


Ergi.d.  akd  Walks. 
year  18U-15. 


.■huntal 
Value 

of 
each 

dfserip- 
tiou. 


Millions 

£ 

3-1,3.30 
U,895 

2,733 
0,072 
0,2.  7 
0,019 
O.GIG 
Ko  Kctn. 


0,.^75 
0,018 
•1,270 


Bntio 
borne  by 
eacli  de- 
scription 

to  tlie 

Total 
Jnuttal 

Value. 


Per 

Cent. 


8-c 


Ekgi.d.  akd  Wai,j:s. 
Year  1848-9. 


1814  to  1818, 
34  Years. 


Supjili'menlai I]  Colutnm 


L'NITF.D  KlNGIlOM, 

Year  1855-0. 


yfiniunl 
Value 

of 
each 

descrip- 
tion. 


Millions 
i 

4-V'48 

38,822 

0,506 
0,164 
0,281 
0,290 
2,174. 
0,738 

0,01.-; 
1,107 
5,790 
0,619 
1,523 
0,1  ^S 
13,308 


Rutin 
borne  by 
eacli  de- 
scription 

to  the 

Total 
Annual 

Value. 


Per 

Cent. 


44-8 


41-1 


>  H'l 


Comparttlire 
Besn'ts 

of 
Increase. 


Per  Cent. 

upon 
Amounts 
in  1814. 


i6o*6 


Jnnual 

Value 

of  each 

description. 


Grkat 
Britain. 

Milliims  £ 

46,921 

48,135 


0,367 
0,187 
0,307 
0,320 
2,!18G 
1,-127 
0,062 
0,883 
9,529 
0,700 
2,0  U 
0,190 


19,010 


Ratio 
boine  by 
each  de- 
scription 

to  the 

Total 
Annual 

Value. 


Per 
Cent. 


4I"0 
42-4 


>  l6'6 


£53,495,375 


£91,.538,47; 


(1.) 

(IiirAT  Hkitain 
1)11,3(16,9.50 


?6-7 


(2.'i  Irk.i.ani). 
£11,878,545 


(3).  Unitk.i) 

KlNliDOM. 

£126,215,501 


SCMEDIJI.K    15. 

Profits  arisiiiir  from  lln.-"' 
ofcniianry  of  Lands,  | 
&e.,  directly  assessed  ( 
in  Schedule  A    , 


£36,260,50." 


£12,529,923 


17-3 


I'MTKn 

KI^(iI)')M. 

£19,517,546 
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Note,  as  to  Tahle  D. — In  Cols.  2,  4,  and  7,  the  three  figures  at 
the  unit  end  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  space  and  clearness.  Thus, 
31,;i:i0  represents  about  31,800,000/. ;  and  0,072  represents  72,000/. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Lfn-ds  eoncludcd  th(Mr  Remarks  on 
the  Land-Tax  with  a  very  remarkable  stateiiuMit,  viz.: — 

"  The  amount  of  Land-Taj:  v/iic/i  has  been  redeemed  no  lonr/er  appears  as  a 
Burden  upon  the  Land ;  but  it  must  not  be  fnrcjotten  that  tfte  proprietors  of  Land, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  the  Tax,  hare  paid  over  to  the  State 
an  amount  of  Capital  of  which  the  Sum  Redeemed  represents  the  Annual  Interest, 
and  of  which  tlie  State  is  still  deriving  the  adcantaf/e." 

This  statement  is  fraught  with  fallacies.  How  could  the  State 
be  still  deriving  the  advantage  of  Interest  from  the  Capital  paid  for 
previous  redemptions  of  Laiul-Tax  ?  It  only  exchanged  its  right  to 
receive  a  certain  proportion  of  Kent,  payable  to  it  as  a  first  charge  in 
perpetuity,  against  its  own  engagement  to  pay  a  certain  equivalent 
interest  on  debts  which  it  had  contracted  and  secured  upon  Funded 
Stock,  also  in  ])erpetuity. — This  was  the  position  of  the  State  in  the 
transaction  ;  now  what  was  that  of  the  proprietor  of  Land  who 
redeemed  the  so-called  Land-:Tax  ?  He  only  exchanged  a  given 
amount  of  realized  Capital,  to  receive  in  perpetuity  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  rent  theretofore  belonging  to  the  State.  This  had  the  same 
effect  as  if  tlie  Proprietor  had  laid  out  the  like  amount  of  capital  in 
such  improvements  as  permanently  improved  his  income,  from  the 
land,  to  the  extent  of  the  annual  Tax  he  purchased  or  redeemed. 

An  example  in  figures  will  best  illustrate  the  pi'actical  working 
of  this.  A  Landed  Proprietor,  A,  had,  say  in  the  year  1800,  an 
estate  on  wdiich  the  Land-Tax  w^as  lUOZ.  per  Annum.  Being  an 
improving  landlord,  and  the  measure  for  redemption  being  for  many 
reasons  popular  at  the  time,  he  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  it  at 
the  then  high  rate  of  Interest,  5  Per  Cent.,  and  consequent  low  price 
of  OOZ.  for  each  100/.  Consols.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  he  had 
to  transfer  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Ileduction  of  the  National 
Debt  either  3,G6fi/.  13.?.  4d.  Consols,  or  3  Per  Cent.  Reduced 
Annuities,  or  2,200/.  money.  We  will  suppose  that  he  paid  this 
amount  of  money.  The  State  then,  on  the  one  hand,  surrendered  to 
him  their  first  charge  of  100/.  per  Annum  on  his  estate,  extricated 
him  from  the  liability  to  a  higher  assessment  in  his  District,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  cancelled  110/.  per  Annum  of  Gross  Interest  subject 
to  Income  Tax,  which  it  had  previously  been  paying  to  the  Stock- 
holder. 

But  this  was  no  advantage  to  the  State.  The  transaction  was 
one  of  transfer.  The  State  neither  had  the  advantage  of  the  2,200/. 
money,  nor  could  it  spend  it  except  by  defeating  the  supposed, 
although  unreal.  Sinking  Fund  0])erations,  and  creating  fresh  Debt 
ecpiivalent  to  the  amount.  Ail  that  was  accomplished  consisted  in 
the  taking  of  A's  2,200/.  money  into  the  Stock  Market  by  the 
Goverinncnt  Broker,  and  the  transfer  of  it  to  B  or  C,  or  some  other 
capitalist,  in  exchange  for  Stock  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  and 
often  at  a  losing  price  to  the  State. 

And,  nevertheless,  the  real  meaning  of  (he  Committee's  words, 
if  applied  to  this  example,  would  be,  that  the  Slate  ilcrivcd  advantage 
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of  Interest,  say  of  1001.  per  annum,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  date  of 
their  Eeport  (1816), — and,  that  the  Landlord  "nas  mulcted  in  that 
Interest,  and  should  he  credited  with  it,  besides  the  ■!•/.  lO*.  l\d. 
Per  Cent,  of  Interest  which  he  derived  from  his  investment  in  Land- 
Tax,  i,  e.,  100/.  per  annum  purchased  for  2,200Z. 

The  Lords'  Committee,  the  officials  of  the  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  introduced  motions  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  an  equalization  of  the  Land-Tax,  have 
not  only  insisted  upon  the  startling  inequalities  it  gives  rise  to 
between  County  and  County,  an  impression  which  it  has  been  proved 
is  by  no  means  borne  out  in  the  same  degree  when  the  Counties  are 
arranged  in  Groups  or  Divisions  instead  of  alphabetically  as  here- 
tofore ;  but  they  have  also  pointed  emphatically  to  the  striking 
differences  between  this  and  that  town,  and  between  the  one  or  other 
parish. 

Examination  will  show  tliat  the  same  method  of  induction  from 
the  fallacy  of  nominal  quotas  has  prevailed  in  these  subdivided  Statis- 
tics. It  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  examples,  and  they  may  be 
seen  in  abundance  in  the  evidence  before  the  two  Connnittees  so 
frequently  adverted  to,  and  subsequently  in  an  important  Land-Tax 
Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  July,  1819. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  contended  that,  even  (which  is  very 
doubtful)  if  any  grounds  could  be  maintained  for  showing  the  advisa- 
bility of  equalizing  certain  other  Taxes,  the  diiferences  in  which,  as 
pressing  upon  particular  localities,  are  often  urged  upon  public  atten- 
tion, the  same  conclusions  ought  to  have  equal  weight  or  analogy  in 
the  ease  of  a  Land-Tax. 

Defining  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  the  British  "  Land-Tax," 
is  not,  iu  the  same  sense  as  other  Imposts,  an  assessed  charge,  but  is 
simply  a  synonym  for  a  certain  amount  of  lieserved  Rent  on  Lands 
and  Tenements,  to  which  amount  the  nation  is  entitled  in  Fee  Simple. 

Jt  does  not  require  the  test  of  statistics  to  show  that,  except  iu 
the  imaginary  visions  of  socialism,  inequalities  of  comparative  progress 
or  regress  are  the  normal  state  of  human  societies.  Tet  it  does 
demand  a  very  peculiar  way  of  viewing  such  topics  to  contend  that, 
because  a  larger  proportionate  amount  is  the  property  of  the  State 
under  the  Conditions  of  the  Land-Tax  (as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown)  in  District  B  than  in  District  A, 
it  follows  that  Districts  A  and  B,^ — and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  of 
districts — should  be  brought  to  the  same  level. 

In  answering  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  the  respondent  has 
nothing  to  concede  to  such  considerations  as  that  the  District  A  has  had 
the  good  fortune  or  industry  to  improve  its  Rental,  and  the  District  B 
the  ill-luck  or  improvidence  to  diminish  its  Rental ;  and  that  these 
are  reasonable  claims  for  shifting  a  larger  burden  on  District  A,  and 
a  lesser  one  on  Disti-ict  B,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  equalization. 

But  there  arc  ample  reasons  in  opposition  to  such  a  step.  First, 
the  rule  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  or  nation  precedes  all  other 
rights ;  and  that  if  District  A,  or  any  other,  produced  no  more  Rent 
than  would  suffice  to  pay  the  Land-Tax,  there  would  still  exist  no 
inequity. 

VOL.  XX        PAl^T  TIT.  T 
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Seco)i(Ui/,  in  tlic  settlement  of  tlie  Land-Tax,  tliis  country  wisely 
refrained  from  a  principle,  not  unknown  in  foreign  countries,  of 
attemj)ting  such  a  survey  (or  cadastre)  as  would  fix  a  certain  charge 
on  each  Held  and  parcel  of  ground  according  to  the  more  or  less  san- 
guine or  narrow  views  entertained  as  to  its  productive  capability. 
'Phe  settlement  of  the  British  Land-Tax  proceeded  on  a  difterent 
basis.  It  imposed  a  certain  rate  of  contribution  on  Districts,  and  on 
n  few  important  towns,  and  left  the  charge  of  collecting  that  rate  to 
local  self-government,  in  preference  to  committing  it  to  the  clumsy 
unconstitutionalism  of  centralization. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  second  and  conclnding  portion  of  the 
])resent  paper,  that,  upon  examining  the  political  arithmetic  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  in  its  relation  to  the  Land-Tax  question,  the 
rates  levied  upon  Districts  between  the  years  1G43  and  lUOS,  that  is, 
during  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restora- 
tion, can  statistically  be  shown,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  to 
have  been  apportioned  with  considerable  regard  to  the  respective 
proportionate  values  of  lical  Property  in  the  several  Counties.  That 
even  when  compared  with  the  ratios  of  capability  to  bear  the  Assess- 
ment of  the  same  Counties  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Eeal  Property  Assessments  of  1613-1857,  i.  e,  of  upwards  of 
Two  Centin-ies,  have  been  by  no  means  radically  unjust,  and  that 
what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  had  no  foundation  in  proper 
statistical  inquiry. 

Thirdly,  whilst  the  claims  on  the  Districts  have  not  been  compara- 
tively with  eacli  other,  unfair,  the  Claims  on  Portions  of  the  Districts 
have  uniformly  been  subject  to  redistribution  between  the  several 
portions  as  occasion  miglit  require.  This  will  be  quite  evident  to 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  Land-Tax  Acts, 
whether  they  be  those  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  by  the  governments  of  the  Eestoration  and  Ivevo- 
lution,  or  of  George  III.  If  a  later  proof  be  required,  it  is  but  two 
months  ago  (viz.,  in  ]\Iarch,  1857)  that  the  jMiddlesex  Land-Tax 
Commission  met  to  settle  the  Land-Tax  Quotas  of  the  County, 
according  to  annual  custom,  which  admits  of  redistribution  amongst 
the  contributories  in  each  part  of  a  given  district,  according  to  the 
changed  actual  annual  value  of  the  lieal  Property'  respectively  held 
by  them. 

Fonrthh/,  irom  the  year  1798,  it  has  always  been  within  the  power 
of  the  contributories  to  the  Land-Tax  to  cease  to  be  so  under  the 
conditions  of  redemption,  and  so  to  remove  the  property  out  of  which 
their  Rents  arise  entirely  beyond  the  incidence  of  tlie  Land-Tax. 
This  protects,  not  only  the  original  Rent,  but  the  improved  llcut. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  improved  Rent  comes  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  but  that  is  the  condition  of 
productive  property  in  general,  and  not  a  special  hardship  on  the 
Landowner. 
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PAET  II.— Land-Tax  Statistics,  163G  to  1798. 

§  5. — Hevieiooftlie  FoJitical  Arithmetic  on  Land-Tax  questions  durinq 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  idth  sfecial  reqard  to 
the  opinions  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Sir  Holert  Walpole,  Lord 
Halifax,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  John  Hoitghto7i,  ^'c,  with  Kew 
Calculations  and  Statistics. 

No  inquiry  into  the  Statistics  of  Laiid-Tax  can  be  complete,  or 
even  understood,  without  some  research  into  the  Political  Arith- 
metic of  the  period  \vheu  its  assessment  was  first  settled. 

The  present  attempt  to  give  as  general  a  view  as  the  limits  of 
this  article,  and  the  available  means  of  illustrating  it  by  figures,  will 
admit  of,  is  not  put  forward  as  comprising  more  than  a  series  of 
notes  and  calculations,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  serviceable  to  those 
members  of  the  Statistical  Society  who  are  desirous  of  thoroughly 
investigating  the  subject. 

Without  professing  to  preserve  the  strict  order  of  a  formal 
ti'eatise,  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  to  refer  to  what  was  said,  as 
the  reason  for  what  was  done,  in  Land-Tax  legislation,  during  the 
periods  prior  to  the  time  of  its  present  settlement.  And  it  will  be 
by  no  means  uniustructive  to  consider,  whether  what  then  took  place 
had  its  origin  in  the  face  of  evidence  of  alleged  statistical  prouf  of 
inequity  of  assessment,  or  if  the  contrary  was  really  the  fact. 

For  this  purpose,  the  matter  must  be  traced  back  from  1798 ; 
and  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion, in  Parliament,  of  grave  injustice,  and  of  wrongful  dealing,  as 
attaching  to  the  original  apportionment  of  the  various  quotas  of  the 
several  counties.  Such  statements  were  repeated  from  one  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  to  another  ;  and  it  is  obvious  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  endure 
much  of  the  inherited  odium  belonging  to  this  supposed  fault  in  tlie 
assessment.  That  minister,  however,  successfully  carried  through  Par- 
liament his  Land-Tax  Redemption  Bill;  and,  in  introducing  it,  he  used 
language  distinguished  alike  by  modesty  of  expression  and  by  honest 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  his  measure.     His  words  were — 

"  That  he  claimed  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  the  measure,  but  none 
"  from  the  proposal.  The  principle  itself  possessed  that  recom- 
"  mendation  which  usually  belonged  to  good  principles ;  that  it  was 
"  so  simple  that  tlie  advantages  to  be  produced  by  its  effects  did  not 
"  necessarily  suppose  a  great  share  of  merit  in  the  ])roposer." 

Separately  from  considerations  of  party,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand upon  what  foundation  the  statements  in  opposition  could  have 
been  maintained,  if  they  were  to  show  that  the  proposal  was  a 
tempting  of  the  Landowner,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  public,  to 
improvidence. 

The  flan,  reduced  to  its  practical  operation,  icas  but  a  perniissire 
meamire  for  exchanqing  an  ohliejation  of  the  Notion  to  pat/  the  fund- 
holder  a  perpetual  annuitjf,  or  dividend,  upon  rjovrrnment  Stock, 
ar/ainsi  a  correspond ing  obliyation  to  the  Nation,  to  paij  it  a  i)erpetuul 
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Anntiiti/,  called  a  Land-Tax,  charc/cd  on  the  Rent  of  Lands  and  Tene- 
ments* 

The  late  Sir  Jolm  Sinclair  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  o^ 
]\rr.  Pitt's  measure.  His  criticisms  upon  it  are  re[)cated  iii  his 
Ilistorij  of  the  Public  Jieveniie.  in  wliich  is  inserted,  at  full  length, 
his  very  long  speech  in  opposition,  delivered  in  the  Debate  of 
nth  IMay,  179S,  on  the  Land-Tax  Redemption  Bill. 

On  that  occasion,  he  took  up  the  old  stock  of  objections  •nith 
•uhich  a  perusal  of  tlie  works  of  those  writers  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  who  were  adverse  to  the  Land-Tax  might  have  impressed 
him. 

It  is  observable  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  rested  especially  on  the 
conclusions  of  Sir  Robert  "VValpole,  some  sixty-six  years  previously, 
when  that  Statesman  so  vigorously  condemned  the  Land-Tax  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  his 
motion,  of  9th  February,  1732,  for  reviving  the  Salt  Duty. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  quoted  to  the  House  extracts  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  speech,  taken  from  Torbuck's  Debates  (vol.  x).  Tlur 
words  there  reported  are  nearly  identical  with  those  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  subsequently  published  (vol.  viii.,  1811).  They  are 
as  follows  : — • 

Extract  l.f — "  As  to  the  manner  of  raising  Taxes  upon  tlie  people,  it  is  a 
certain  maxim  that  that  tax,  which  is  the  most  equal  and  the  most  general,  is  tlie 
most  just  and  the  least  burdensome.  When  every  man  contributes  a  small  share, 
a  great  sum  may  be  raised  for  the  public  service  without  any  man  being  sensible 
what  he  pays ;  whereas  a  small  sum,  raised  upon  a  few,  lies  heavy  upon  each  parti- 
cular man,  and  is  the  more  grievous  in  that  it  is  unjust." 

Extract  II. — "  Tfiere  is  no  Tax  that  ever  was  laid  vpon  the  people  of  this 
nation  that  is  more  nnjust  and  unequal  than  the  Land-Tax.  The  Landholders 
bear  hut  a  small  proportion  to  the  people  of  this  nation,  or  of  ant/  nation  ;  yet  no 
man  contrilndes  am/  the  least  share  to  this  Tux  hut  he  that  is  jyossesse  I  of  a  landed 
estate:  and  yet  this  Tax  has  been  continued  without  intermission  for  above  thesp 
Forty  Years.  It  has  continued  so  long,  and  lain  so  heavy,  that  I  may  venture  to 
say  many  a  landed  gentleman  has  thereby  been  ruined  and  undone." 

Extract  III. — "  The  Land-Tax  is  the  most  unequal,  the  most  grievous,  and 
the  most  oppressive  Tax  that  ever  was  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  a  Tax  which 
nrver  oztr/bt  to  be  raised  but  in  times  of  the  most  extreme  necessity.  The  best 
jnih/es,  the  truest  patriots  in  all  countries,  have  been  of  opinion  that,  of  all  Taxes, 
that  upon  immovable  goods,  that  upon.  Lands  and  Houses,  ought  to  be  the  last 
resource." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  reminded  the  House  that  this  language  of  a 
former    Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  was   received  with   repeated 

*  Tlie  late  Mr.  Marshall's  "  Statistical  Display  of  tlie  United  Kingdom," 
page  24,  may  be  consulted  for  the  figures  of  the  Gross  Receipts  of  Land-Tax  for 
each  of  the  thirty-two  years  17!) 7- 1828,  the  amount  of  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock 
cancelled,  Expenses  incurred.  Sec.  These  Items  were  extracted  from  the  annual 
Finance  Accounts,  and  other  parliamentary  returns,  and  their  accuracy  was  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Garnett  to  the  Committee  of  1836  on  Agricultural 
distress. 

Mr  Marshall's  opinion  was,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  for  the  redemption  of  the 
I,and-Tax  justly  deserved  to  be  re.rarded  as  the  most  interesting  ever  submitted  to 
the  legislative  consideration.  Without  concurring  in  so  extreme  a  view  as  this,  we 
may  fairly  term  it  a  very  important  measure. 

t  These  extracts  were  not  numbered  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair;  hut  it  is  right  to  do  so, 
as  the  passages  were  not  coutiiiuous  portions  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's  Speech. 
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"  liearems  "  and  "  tumults  of  applause^  He  did  uot,  however,  state 
that  the  orator  was  feeling  his  way  as  to  how  tar  the  House  wouUl 
go  in.  the  direction  of  exclusive  iudirect  Taxation.  Neither  did  he 
quote  the  important  explanatory  words  with  which  Walpole  con- 
cluded the  paragraph  Ave  have  just  repeated.  It  will  be  desirable  to 
supply  tliis  deficiency  in  the  annexed  Extract  IV: — 

Extract  IV. — "In  such  a  case  (/'.  e.,  that  of  direct  taxation)  there  are  but  few 
of  tlie  people  that  contribute  to  the  jiublic  expense,  and  even  among  those  few 
there  will  always  be  a  great  partiality  as  to  the  value  that  is  jmt  upon  men's 
estates.  This  we  are  very  sensible  of  in  Ensiland.  Tlie.-e  are  some  landed  gentle- 
men that  jiay  a  Land-Tax  equal  to  the  full  value  of  their  Estates,  while  others  do 
not  pay  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  real  value;  and  generally  those  gentlemen  who 
suffer  most  by  this  pjirtiality  are  those  whose  ancestors  were  a  sort  of  knight-errants 
for  the  Revolution.  They  gloried  in  that  hapjiy  event ;  they  thought  themselves  in 
honour  and  justice  obliged  to  pay  their  equal  share  for  the  sup])orC  of  so  glorious 
a  cause  in  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  Estates  they  possessed  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  gave  them  in  at  their  full  value.  This  was  justice  —this  was  laudable  zeal  for 
the  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people;  but 
their  posterity  suffered  severely  for  it;  and,  as  they  always  will  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  every  Land-Tax^  ought  not  the  merit  and  the  honest  zeal  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  plead  strongly  for  their  relief,  at  least  with  all  those  who  are  friends  to 
our  present  hipjiy  establishment  ?" 

Sir  Eobert  Walpole  knew  how  to  apply  Statistics,  or  the  Aritli- 
metic  of  Politics,  with  profound  skill  when  he  thought  either  the 
occasion  or  his  argument  required  it ;  but,  in  the  instance  referred 
to,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  course,  nor  did  he  addtice 
any  details  or  facts  which  could  I'eadily  connect  the  incidence  of  the 
Laud-Tax  with  tlie  desi)erate  state  to  which  the  Landed  interests, 
and  especially  that  section  of  them  which  had  promoted  the  lievoltt- 
tionary  Establishment,  were  described  iis  hnving  sunk. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Sir  K.  Walpole  was  addressing  a  body 
consisting  chief!}'  of  landiiohlers  and  upon  a  proposition  (wliich  was 
carried  through  the  two  Houses)  for  reviving  a  Tax  on  a  prime 
necessary  of  life,  instead  of  levying  an  extra  shilling  to  make  up 
Two  Shillings  in  the  pound  upon  Land.  This  extra  shilling  depended 
upon  the  fate  of  the  proposed  Salt-Tax.  It  was  useful  to  \\'alpole  to 
impress  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  witli  the  notion 
that  the  landed  gentry  stood  in  need  of  commiseration ;  so  that  his 
great  elibrt  of  statesmanship,  the  Excise  Bill,  which  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  introducing,  might  have  more  reasonable  chances  of  success. 
The  appeal  as  to  the  k)yal  sacrifices  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the 
Revolution  was  a  pretty  sure  political  card.  But,  in  referring  to 
their  pecuniary  losses,  he  omitted  to  mention  that  many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  majority,  were  reimbursed  by  alienations  from  the 
Crown  of  its  Land  Kevenues,  and  that  the  constitutional  sovereigns, 
William  and  Mary,  had  not  acted  towards  their  chi(.'f  adherents  very 
ditfereutly  from  the  first  William  or  the  eightli  Henry. 

In  many  parts  of  his  speecli,  Walpole  drew  a  very  lugubrious 
picture  of  tlie  encumbered  landlord  bending  under  the  weight  of 
Mortgages,  Annuities,  Jointures,  &c.  He  described  the  Lanil-Tax 
as  if  it  were  the  last  straw  which  was  to  break  the  burdened  camels 
back. — But  let  us  stop  to  inquire  whetlier  any  facts  or  figures  can 
statistically  be  brought  to  show  that  he  was  well  founded  in  theso 
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grave  assertions  of  the  gross  injustice  and  hardship  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  lauded  gentry  by  tlic  Land-Tax. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  n,  fact,  that  many  of  the  landlords  were, 
as  the  JMinister  described  them,  deeply  embarrassed  with  Annuities, 
Mortgages,  and  the  like  eflects  of  expenditure  and  of  debt.  But  we 
ma}'  also  assume  it,  as  susceptible  of  historical  proof,  that  the  wild 
speculation  in  bubble  projects,  the  reckless  living,  and  the  improvi- 
dent habits,  of  a  class  which  had  deplorably  fallen  ba(;k  from  the 
high  qualities  of  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  were  all  circumstances  which  told  their  tale 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Sir  11.  Walpole's  landed  friends. 

Unless,  however, we  could  prove  that  but  little  significance  attaches 
to  the  lessons  given  by  constitutional  and  financial  history,  we  should 
be  unable  to  advance,  with  any  likelihood  of  conviction,  that  the 
Landholders  of  Great  Britain  ever  were,  in  any  systematic  manner, 
nnjustly  taxed.  And  if  we  compare  their  quotas  of  contribution,  and 
their  relative  means  of  meeting  them,  with  those  of  other  classes  of 
the  connnunity,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  at  the  outset  of  the 
British  system  of  society,  the  pecuniary  means  of  those  other  classes, 
and  every  nerve  and  sinew  of  thought  and  labour,  Avere  strained  to 
keep  the  rural  aristocracy  in  that  place  of  i*ank  and  of  power  which  it 
held  exclusively. 

Whether  this  or  that  war  was  a  right  object  to  justify  a  Land- 
Tax,  and  whether  any  particular  expense  or  extravagance  ought  to 
have  been  nationally  incurred,  are  wholly  different,  and  purely  ethical, 
questions,  which  do  not  belong  to  financial  and  statistical  inquiries, 
although  often  erroneously  mixed  up  with  them,  and  particularly  in 
reviews  of  our  Funded  System. 

The  British  Land-Tax  Assessments  were  nothing  more  than  the 
substitute,  in  an  equitable  and  judicious  form,  for  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  Hydage,  Aids,  Scutages,  Knightages,  Tallages,  and  other 
statutable  excises  from  real  and  personal  property  and  income,  which 
were  charged  as  the  homage  and  service  due  to  the  head  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  constitutional  management  of  its  home  and  foreign  polity. 
Instead  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  burdens  of  personal  attendance  and 
service,  and  of  contributions  in  kind,  which  the  burgess  had  to  render 
in  respect  of  his  burgage — (as  the  land  as  well  as  the  tenement  was 
termed), — or  which  the  feudal  Lord  owed  to  the  Crown  as  regarded 
his  tenure,  these  assessments  fixed  the  lighter  burden  of  settled 
pecuniary  quotas,  adapted  rateably  to  the  real  and  personal  estates 
of  that  part  of  the  people  who  possessed  the  means  of  contributing 
to  the  public  cluirge ;  and,  as  the  object  of  these  assessments  was  in 
chief  measure  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the  property  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  of  the  Crown,  including  its  administrative  policy 
within  and  beyond  it,  it  would,  thereibre,  have  been  reasonable  at 
such  times  even  if  the  whole  burden  had  been  assessed  upon  Land. 

The  surveys,  Domesday  and  Census  Books,  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  sovereigns,  were  intended,  amongst  other  well-considered 
ends,  to  secure  tiie  laying  down  of  a  cadastre  by  which  to  levy  such 
assessments  according  to  an  equitable  valuation.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  Landowners,  but  rather  the  denizens  of  cities,  who  were 
penned  within  walls  for  easier  fleecing  as  well  as  for  mutual  safe- 
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guard,  that  needed  protection.     The  early  muuicipal  charters,  and 
especially  those  of  the  metropolitan  city,  full}'  prove  this. 

We  should,  moreover,  guard  ourselves  against  drawing  a  general 
inference  of  injustice  of  assessment,  from  some  exceptional  cases  of 
opposition  that  arose,  more  easily  than  elsewliere,  in  the  border 
Northern  Counties  which  had  their  own  additional  and  peculiar 
burdens  to  bear  in  providing  men  and  arms  for  defence  against  the 
raids  and  forays  of  their  Trans-Tweediau  neighbours,  and  in  the 
AVestern  Counties  against  those  of  the  Welsh.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Northern  and  Western  Counties  were  sometimes  apt  to  be  obstruc- 
tive when  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  certain  national  objects. 
For  instance,  the  Parliament,  in  14S9,  had  sanctioned  a  subsidy,  by 
way  of  a  Land-Tax  throughout  England,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
army  sent  into  Brittany.  The  mone_v  was  paid  by  all  the  Counties 
except  Yorkshire  and  the  Bishoprick  of  Dui'ham.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  that  the  latter  Counties  did  not  object  to  the  ratio  of  assess- 
ment, but  only  to  the  cause  of  its  reciuireuient* 

Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  did  not  pass  over  without  the  Western 
counties  taking  up  the  ill  example  of  the  Northern.  Thus,  the 
(^ornijh  rebellion  arose  from  the  same  kind  of  objection.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  West  thought  that  the  expense  of  repelling  the  rapa- 
cious incursions  of  the  Scotch  ought  to  have  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  Northern  counties,  and  not  been  levied  as  a  Land-Tax  upon  all 
the  counties. t 

Here  is  very  considerable  foundation  to  warrant  the  idea  that 
the  epithets,  or  rather  misno7ners,  oi'  Land-Tax  and  Land  Subsidies, — 
which  were  really  only  Property  and  Income  Taxes,  and  ought  to 
have  been  called  by  some  such  names, — frequently  led  to  that 
deeply  imbued  impi'ession,  which  has  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Landholders,  that  the  burden  on  land  and  other  real  property  was 
excessive. 

But  it  must  be  observed :  First,  that  the  property  derived 
otherwise  than  from  the  soil,  and  from  immoveable  pro[)crtv,  in 
countries  which,  like  England,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  Six- 

*  See.  fjord  Bacon's  "  History  of  Heiirj'  the  Seventli,"  in  whii;h  he  remarks 
upon  this  event,  "  The  two  last  openly  and  obstinately  refused  to  pay  it,  not  out  of 
necessity,  but  by  reason  of  the  old  humour  of  these  counties,  where  the  memory  of 
King  Richard  was  so  strong  that  it  laid  like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  heart.s,  and 
if  the  vessels  were  once  stirred  it  would  rise." 

The  history  of  the  insurrection  may  be  briefly  condensed  : — The  Conimissionf  rs 
for  assessing  the  Ta.v  applied  to  the  Karl  of  Northumberland,  who  soon  after  lost 
his  lite  in  tlie  insurrection.  The  Court  was  informed  through  him.  The  ICarl  of 
Surrey  was  forthwith  sent,  with  a  suitable  force,  against  the  rebels.  IMany  were 
made  prisoners,  inchuling  John  a  Chambre,  the  ringleader,  who  was  e.xecuted  at 
York,  with  the  distinction  of  a  very  lofcy  gibbet.  The  King  went  to  York  after 
the  victory,  and  then  returned  to  London,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  Sir  Richard  Tutistall  as  Chief  Commissioner  to  levy  the  Subsi.iy,  of 
which,  it  is  stated,  not  one  denier  was  e.vcuscd. 

t  Tlie  decisive  victory  at  lilackheath,  in  1197,  put  a  stop  to  this  formidablo  and 
sanguinary  rebellion.  See  IJacon's  "  History  of  Henry  Vll.,"  Hume,  ike.  This 
was  but  one  of  the  many  revolts  with  which  the  annals  of  early  JSrilish  Tax.-tion 
are  filled.  The  Shi])-ISroney  Controversy,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  gare  bit  tiie 
climax  to  the  traditions  on  these  sulijects,  which  had  been  iidierited  (Vi.m  the  iimes 
of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  (See  the  declaration  of  Parliament  upon  the  Comni'ision 
of  Array,  Statute  ,'j  Henry  IV.,  Ike.) 
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teenth  Century,  and  like  France  until  a  centur}^  later,  had  no  com- 
mercial ])re-eminence,  was  but  inconsiderable.  Secondli/,  that  a 
system  of  Excise,  on  articles  of  consumption,  would  then  have  been 
impracticable.  Thirdly,  that  Customs  Kevenues  could  only  be  farmed 
for  the  most  trivial  amount.  Fourthly,  tliat  the  great  chief  burden 
alleged  to  press  upon  the  liand,  viz.,  the  JPoor^s  Rates,  had,  nutil  the 
suppression  of  the  Keligious  Houses,  no  existence. 

Tlie  questions  of  assumed  injustice  arising  out  of  the  so-called 
special  burdens  on  laud  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
battles  of  words  which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  for  several  generations  back.*  This  particular 
logomachy,  as  to  the  crushing  weight  of  a  Land-Tax  at  so  much 
in  the  pound,  is  but  a  type  of  the  never-ending  com|)laints  of  a 
section  of  the  community  against  the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  and 
whose  opinions  are  so  constituted  that  they  would  complain  of  the 
sevenpenny,  or  any  other,  assessment  of  pence  per  pound,  whilst 
they  would  consent  to  pay  a  larger  tax  provided  they  could  deceive 
themselves  by  not  seeing  the  exact  ratio  of  poundage  expressed  in 
the  hard  and  precise  language  of  direct  Taxation. 

A  writer  of  the  Seventeenth  century  (whose  common  sense  shines 
through  his  homely  language)  has  some  very  truthful  remarks  upon 
this  liead.     He  observes  : — 

"  'Twill  hardly  gain  belief,  tliat  there  is  many  of  the  meaner  People,  Labourers, 
and  Mecliaiiickx  that,  by  their  expense,  when  they  are  (as  too  many  be)  extrava- 
gant, pay  to  the  publick  Taxes  above  one-tenth  of  their  daily  jirotit.  As,  supposing 
that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  Sixteen  Poundu  a-year,  he  will  expend,  though  not 
very  extraordinarily  profuse,  one-half  of  it  in  DrinJc  and  Tahaco,  upon  which  the 
duty  of  Customs  and  Excise  is,  at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he  lays  out 
in  idle  Expenses.  Now,  it  would  be  vehemently  decried  and  esclaimed  against,  as 
the  greatest  oppression  upon  the  Poor  imaginable,  if,  by  a  Poll  or  Land-Tax,  this 
man,  that  virtually  pays  Forty  Shillings,  should  actually,  and  above  board,  pay  so 
many  pence  by  the  year."f 

The  experience  of  nearly  170  years  since  the  preceding  passage 
was  written  has  served  to  sliow  that  its  truth  cannot  be  controverted. 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  parmy  les  S<;nvants  que  les  Logomacliies  sont  perni- 
cicuses,  elles  le  sont  encore  dans  tons  les  etats.  elles  troitblent  les  soviet  Is,  mettent 
les  armes  a  la  main,  rendent  les  nations  ennemies,  brouillerd  et  ruincnt  les  families, 
entretiennent  les  discordes ;  elles  sont  un  pit-ye  que  les  ambitievx,  et  cei'X  qui  ne 
peuveiit  I'irre  que  dans  le  trouble,  tiennent  tonjonrs  pret  pour  entrozner  les  penples 
dans  les  seditions,  et  les  reroltes.  J'ui  ete  souvent  tionne  de  voir  conibien  on  est 
pen  en  yurde  contre  mi  wal  qui  se  renouvelle  tons  les  jours,  qui  tons  les  jours  dans 
le  yene'ral,  con/me  dans  le  parliculier  nous  fait  sentir  ses  funestes  effels.  {]'ide 
the  rare  work  attributed  to  Gros  de  Hoze,  entitled  "  Le  Livre  jaune,  ou  Convei'- 
sations  sur  les  Logomachies." — Bale,  1748.) 

t  See  the  i)amphlet  licensed,  Nov.  11th,  1G89,  and  jirinted  in  the  year  I(Jt)0, 
entitled  "  Taxes  no  Charge,  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  to  a  person  of  quality, 
showing  the  nature,  use,  and  benefit  of  Taxes  in  this  Kingdom,  and  compared  with 
the  iiii])ositions  of  Foreign  States,  &c."  The  writer  is  of  the  school  so  compe- 
tently represented  by  De  Pinto  of  Amsterdam,  whose  Essay  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1761,  and  in  English  in  1774.  In  "Taxes  no  Charge,"  we  see  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  control  of  Parliament  in  this  country  com|)ared  with  the  shadow  of 
constitutional  and  |)opular  power  exercised  in  the  continental  nations,  and  wlii(  h 
fairly  justified  the  touching  complaint  that  the  French  historian,  De  Mezeray, 
made  to  our  Jotin  Hampden.  Vide  the  latter's  Pamphlet,  "  Some  Considerations 
about  the  most  proper  Way  of  raising  Money  in  the  present  Conjuncture,"  1092. 
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Taxation  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  pill  difficult  of  deglutition.  The 
wisest  and  greatest  statesmen — the  most  popular  and  august  assem- 
blages— have  spent  time  immeasurable  in  devising  means  how  best 
to  gild  that  pill  and  to  make  it  passable,  if  not  palateable.*  Nations 
yet  to  be  formed,  and  who  may  be  destined  to  possess  conditions  of 
society  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  may  of  course  find  it  praiv 
ticable  to  adopt  some  such  scheme  of  the  Impot  Unique  as  M.  JEniile 
de  Girardin  (during  his  editorship  of  La  Presse  in  1848),  and  well- 
meaning  theorists  before  him,  have  propounded.  So  long,  however, 
as  things  are  at  all  like  what  they  have  been,  the  maxim,  ne  quid 
nimis,  must  remain  as  applicable  to  direct,  as  to  indirect,  taxation; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  unwelcome  dose  must  be  administered 
in  that  divided  double  form  which  expei'ience  has  proved  to  be  most 
eifectual  in  circumstances  of  extreme  trial. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  if  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  be  ever 
entirely  given  up.  Statistics,  important  to  the  knowledge  necessary 
lor  riglit  administration,  and,  through  it,  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, will  be  utterly  lost,  and  our  then  want  of  information  upon 
the  means  and  condition  of  the  heterogeneous  ranks  and  classes  of 
society  would  soon  drift  us  back  into  the  dark  ages  of  high  finance. 

We  must,  however,  recollect  that  the  tide  of  prejudice  can  never 
be  wholly. removed ;  and  that  we  are  as  far,  now,  as  the  public  were 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  from  a  general  and  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  direct  and  indirect  taxation  are, — in  the  Old 
World  at  least, — indissolubly  united. 

A  clear  notion  of  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  nominal 
incidence  of  newly  imposed  direct  taxation,  was  put  forward  by  that 
distinguished  pioneer  of  tlie  science  of  Political  Arithmetic,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty.  We  find  him,  as  early  as  1662,  when  his  justly  celebrated 
"Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contributions"  was  first  published,  express- 
ing views  upon  what  would  be  the  working  of  a  Land-Tax,  and 
showing  that  it  did  not,  as  a  New  Tax,  fall  exclusively  as  a  burden 
upon  the  landlord;  that,  whilst  it  fell  directly  on  rents,  it  at  the  same 
time  fell  indirectly  on  the  produce  of  the  rent ;  that  the  landlord 
generally  was  re-imbursed  by  rents  rising,  and  the  tenant  by  prices 
augmenting ;  and,  finally,  that  it  made  the  King's  Taxes  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  equitable. 

And,  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Political 
Economists  that  a  Land-Tax  does  not  influence  prices,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, highly  probable  that,  in  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  it  had  a  very  material  effect, 
and  in  the  way  laid  down  by  Petty. 

The  acute  mind  and  thoughtful  temper  of  this  eminent  man  did 
not  allow  him  to  confound  the  Landlord's  Income  and  the  Tenant's 
profit — the  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B  of  modern  taxation  ; — 
neither  did  he  entertaiii  the  opinions  which  induced  Davenant,  in 
the  work,  the  author.ship  of  which  was  the  great  event  of  that  writer's 
life,tto  say  that  all  Taxes  whatsoever  are,  in  their  last  resort,  a  charge 
upon  land,  a  theory  wortiiy  of  \'ae  doctrinal  maxims  of  the  school  of 

*  Tliis  simile  is  but  a  homely  one ,  it  may,  however,  be  the  mure  truthful  for  that, 
f  The  "  Essay  upon  ^^  ays  auj  Means,"  Loudon,  IG'Jj. 
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physiocrats  and  economists  wliich  was  about  to  form,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country.* 

The  passage  from  Sir  W.  Petty 's  Treatise,  which  luis  been  referred 
to  as  especially  deserving  attention,  is  the  following  :— 

"  Suppose  A  and  B  have  each  of  them  a  parcel  of  hind  of  efjual  goodness  and 
value;  sui)pose  also  that  A  hatli  let  Ills  parcel  for  twenty-one  yei,rs  at  twenty  pounds 
per  anunnt,  hut  that  B  is  free;  now  there  conies  out  a  tax  of  a  tifth  part;  hereupon 
B  will  not  let  under  25/.,  that  his  remainder  may  be  twenty,  whereas  A  must  be 
contented  with  sixteen  neat;  nevertheless,  tiie  tenants  of  A  will  sell  the  i)roceed  ot 
their  bargain  at  the  same  rate  that  the  tenants  of  B  shall  do.  The  effect  of  all  this 
is — first,  tiiat  the  King's  fifth  i)art  of  B,  his  farm,  shall  be  greater  than  before. 
Secondly,  that  the  farmer  to  B  shall  gain  more  than  bef.>re  the  tax.  Thirdly,  that 
the  tenant  or  farmer  of  A  shall  gain  as  much  as  the  King  and  tenant  to  B  both. 
FuuriJily,  tlie  tax  dotfi  ultimately  lUjht  vpon  ttie  landlord  A  and  tfie  consump- 
tioners,  from  w/ience  it  follows  tliat  a  land-tax  resolves  into  an  irregular  excise 
upon  consumption,  that  those  bear  it  most  who  least  complain.  And  lastly,  that 
some  landlords  may  gain,  and  orily  such  whose  rents  are  predetermined,  shall  lose, 
and  that  doubly,  viz.,  one  way  by  the  raising  of  their  revenues,  and  the  other  by 
enhancing  the  prices  of  provisions  upon  them." 

These  arguments  Petty  would  probably  have  taken  means  to 
impress  more  deeply  in  the  public  niiiul,  had  lie  not  been  pre-occupied 
with  many  other  works  and  duties,  and,  prominently  amongst  these, 
with  the  Irish  Surveys  and  with  the  Ibundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  iShelburne. 


*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  Petty,  as  to  equal  pound 
rates,  bore  their  fruit  in  promoting  the  subsequent  fixing  of  a  settled  maximum  on 
real  property,  a  plan  which  was  extolled  by  Locke  and  Voltaire. 

With  reference  to  France,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that 
Colbert,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1G79,  had  under  his  anxious  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  substituting  an  equal  poundage,  or  Taille  reelle,  on  real 
property,  in  the  place  of  the  (lartial,  various,  and  uncertain  systems  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  different  generalities  and  elections.  This  plan  was  interrupted  by 
ills  death,  and  v/as  not  proceeded  with  further.  The  Manuscripts  left  by  Colbert 
show  that,  like  the  equally  illustrious  Marshal  Vauban,  the  study  of  the  equity  of 
taxation  was  a  subject  this  minister  had  greatly  at  heart.  It  induced  him,  amidst 
the  blaze  of  military  glory,  and  the  luxurious  prodigality  of  the  age  of  the  Grand 
Monarcjue,  to  pen  the  words,  "  Les  Finances  dans  uu  Estat  ont  tonjours  este 
ct  seront  considerees  comme  la  pirincipale  et  la  plus  importaitte  partie  de  sa 
gluire." 

For  interesting  remarks  on  the  Taille,  tedle,  and  personel'e,  see  the  clever 
recent  work  of  M.  Felix  Joubleau,  entitled  ''  Etudes  sur  Colbert,"  which  received 
the  coitronnement  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  January, 
185G. 

One  of  the  ablest  narratives  of  systems  of  direct  taxation  on  the  continent,  from 
the  middle  ages  down  to  present  times,  is  that  which  has  lately  pro(;eeded  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Esquirou  de  Parieu  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  State. 

It  is  distinguished  by  careful  study  and  analysis  of  freshly  collected  facts,  a])pl  id 
with  much  critical  judgment  and  practical  knowledge.  The  author  has  our  warmest 
congratulations  on  the  successful  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  has  elicited  enco- 
miums  from  the  Ex-Minister  M.  Ilippolyte  Passy  and  other  competent  persons,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  nt.tice  of  British  Statesmen. 

The  substance  of  the  work  first  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  the  "Journal  des 
Economistes,"  from  which  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  with  some 
additional  chapters  (Paris,  Guillaumin  et  Cie.),  under  the  title  of  "  Histoire  des 
Impots  Generaux  sur  la  Propricte  et  le  Reveiiu,"  par  M.  F.  Esejuirou  de  Parieu, 
Aiicien  Minisfre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Cultes,  Vice-President  du  Conseil 
d'Etat,  Membre  de  I'Institut, 
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But  even  if  the  statements  in  question  are  disposed  of,  there 
remains  wanting  a  sohition  of  an  important  subject  of  inquiry, — ■ 
namely,  did  Walpole,  and  tlio^e  who  in  and  since  his  daj/s  have  adopted 
his  views,  base  upon  any,  and,  if  so,  7ipon  lohat,  statistical  evidence, 
their  allecjations  of  the  cjross  injustice  and  oppressive  exaction  of  the  tax, 
when  the  imposition  on  one  part  of  the  country  is  compared  with  that  on 
another? 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  such  data  as  tlie  limited 
research  within  our  power  has  been  successful  in  collectiug,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  to  construct  a  better  digested  sytem  of  calculation 
than  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  question  to  encounter,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  note,  that  even  upon  the  bare  figures  of  the  Eevenue 
from  Land-Tax,  as  compared  with  that  from  other  fiscal  sources, 
the  statements  of  AV^al])ole  upon  the  growing  gravamen  of  the 
Tax,  which  elicited  the  '"hearenis"  of  tlie  House,  niight  have  been 
proved  to  be  little  else  than  declamation  without  the  support  of 
tacts. 

The  ratio  of  the  Land-Taxes  to  the  Hevenue  derived  from  all 
National  Taxes  had  amounted  to  nearly  40  Per  Cent,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  it  had 
been  nearly  as  high,  viz.,  about  39  jjer  Cent.  In  the  reign  of  the  first 
George  it  had  fallen  to  24  Per  Cent. ;  and  in  that  of  his  successor  to 
about  23  Per  Cent.  Tlius  it  had  gradually  diminished  down  to  the 
time  of  Sir  R.  JValpole.  And  since  then  it  has  more  and  more  decreased, 
until,  with  the  growth  of  trade  and  the  alterations  which  have  ensued  in 
the  social  ranks  and  relative  wealth  of  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  has,  as  a  special  separate  Tax,  been  reduced  to  about  If  Per 
Cent,  of  the  Total  Revenue  from  Taxes  {as  in  the  year  1856). 

Since  1853,  a  tangible  premium  has,  as  we  have  before  explained, 
been  held  out  for  its  eventual  entire  extinction. 

It  will,  in  the  next  place,  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  any 
contemporary,  or  earlier  writers  of  acknowledged  reputation,  had 
taken  up  the  same  opinions  as  Sir  II.  Walpole  on  the  Land-Tax. 
VV^ithout  professing  to  go  through  the  whole  range  of  writers  of  the 
epoch,  we  may  find  evidence  in  support  of  these  opinions  in  tlie 
writings  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  of  Dr.  Davenant. 

Lord  Halifax  wrote  but  little,  nevertheless,  from  his  rank  and 
talent,  that  little  derived  importance. 

Davenant's  writings  touched  upon  the  leading  commercial  and 
political  subjects  of  the  day,  and  attracted  great  attention.  One,  at 
least,  of  his  Treatises  was  written  at  the  instance  of  Lord  ILilifax, 
with  whom  a  community  of  sentiment  may  be  traced.* 

*  Dr.  Cliarles  Davenant,  son  of  Sir  William  D.ivenant  of  draniMtic  celebrity, 
was  born  KioG;  died  1714.  He  represented  St.  Ives  temp.  James  II.,  and  Gnat 
IJedwin  in  the  Parliaments  of  1698  and  1700;  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  held 
the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Exports  and  Imports.  Ilis  works  a])peared 
at  various  periods  between  Ki'.l.T  and  1712,  and  those  printed  before  1701  were 
under  the  )>eri])hrase  of  "  The  Author  of  the  hsjay  oii  Ways  and  Means," 
an  atri-(tUion  for  svhich  there  was  no  reason,  as  he  did  not  conceal  his  authorship. 
These  works  were  collected  and  published,  in  five  octavo  volumes  (Lontloii,  1771), 
by  Sir  Charles  Whitvvorth,  Member  of  Farliauieiit,  who  professed  also  to  have  revised 
the  text;  but  a  more  meagre  exercise  of  the;  office  of  editor  can  scarirely  Ije  imai^ined. 

Sir  Charles  Whitworth  did  not  in  fact  venture  on  more  than  a  few  lines  of  com- 
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Upon  the  Land-Tax,  their  ideas  were  obviously  identical,  for  we 
find  the  Marquis,  in  his  '^  Essen/  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs  in  EnglaniV  (1093),  using  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage as  Davenant,  in  urgent  protest, — "  that  the  Land-Tax  was 
"  the  most  impolitic  and  unreasonable  method  of  raising  great  sums 
"  by  that  ever  was  introduced  in  any  nation,  and  impossible  to  be 
"  loug  borne  and  continued," — the  monthly  assessment  being,  he 
declared,  a  military  contribution  taken  up  in  the  civil  war,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  as  it  then  stood,  i.  e.,  forty 
years  previously  ; — and  "  the  inequality  so  exorbitant,  both  between 
"  county  and  count}^  division  and  division,  ])arish  and  parish,  and 
"  impossible  to  be  rectified  without  a  punctual  survey  of  the  whole,* 
"  and  l^'ing  ivholli/  upon  the  laii(/Io}d,  where  estates  are  not  upon  lives 
"  or  tines,  wherein  the  dignified  clergy  pay  not  one  groat,  nor  money 
"  nor  personal  estate  come  in  to  the  aid,  and  ivhich  lies  so  \eanj 
'■  upon  the  nohiliti/  and  (jentry  above  all  others,  to  the  weakening 
"  and  diminishing  their  estates,  who  are  the  chief  support  of  the 
"  monarchy." 

Lord  Halifax  had,  however,  no  such  high  opinion,  as  Davenant,  of 
the  advantage  of  an  Excise  in  substitution  for  the  Land-Tax ;  but  he 
advocated  a  Property  and  Income  Tax  upon  the  ancient  systen>  of 
the  subsidies,  the  assessors,  and  the  parties  paying,  to  be  upon  oath. 
Money  and  personal  estate,  not  employed  in  trade,  to  be  charged 
"  double  to  land  and  trade  "  by  the  imposition  of  the  old  Subsidy 
Rates  used  from  and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  viz.,  at 
Eour  Shillings  in  the  Pound  upon  Ileal  Estate,  and  Two  Shillings 
and  Eight  pence  upon  Personal  Estate  calculated  at  5  Per  Cent. 
The  survey  of  lands  to  be  taken  as  fixed  "  once  in  an  age"  beyond 
reprises. — Personal  estates  and  money  to  be  assessed  at  their  variable 
value,  including  Stoek  in  trade  and  household  stuff,  but  excluding 
wearing  apparel.— Due  allowance  for  debts  to  be  made;  also  specified 
exemptions  for  a  great  number  of  children. — All  Persons  under  Five 
Pounds  in  personal,  and  Three  Pounds,  in  real  property,  to  be 
excused. t 

position  on  his  own  account,  and  these  were  couched  in  the  most  puerile  style,  for 
example  .r — 

"The  times  in  which  he  (?'.  e.,  Davenant)  chiefly  wrote  were  soon  after  tliat 
"  happy  era  of  our  English  constitution  by  the  accession  of  King  William  and 
"  Queen  Mary  ;  therefore  his  discourses  may  be  properly  called  the  foundation  of 
"  our  political  establishment,  as  several  public  regulations  have  taken  place  from 
"  the  bints  thrown  out  by  the  above  author,  &c." 

Dr.  Davenant 's  administrative  talents  are  still  remembered  by  some  of  the 
employes  of  the  Custom  House.  They  are  favourably  noticed  in  an  apjiendix  to  the 
first  Report  of  the  Comn  issioners  of  Customs  (20th  February,  1857),  where  the 
fact  is  recalled  to  notice,  that  the  system  on  which  the  ofhce  of  Inspector-General 
of  Imports  and  Exports  commenced  operations.  "  if  not  originally  devised,  was  at 
"  least  improved  by  Dr.  Davenant,  the  well-known  writer  on  political  economy,  to 
"  whom  the  charge  of  the  office  itself  was  committed  shortly  after  its  erection.'' 

*  In  reading  this  passage  at  the  present  time,  the  fallacy  of  the  punctual  survey, 
as  exemplified  in  the  unfinished  cadastre  undertaken  in  France  for  the  conlriljiitiou 
fnnciere  since  the  Revolution  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wdl  be  kept  in 
recollection. 

t  The  "  Fifths  and  Twentieths,"  as  the  Land-Taxes  were  sometimes  termed,  do 
not  apportion  tiie  ratios  of  real  and  personal  estate  on  the  oldest  fa.-^hion  :  for  it 
would  ap))ear  that  it  was  a  prevailing  maxim   in   ancient   iMigland,.  that   the   right 
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Wlien  Davenant,  two  years  later,  published  his  "  Essay  on  Ways 
and  Means  "  (1G95),  his  views  attracted  general  attention,  particu- 
larlv  as  they  were  supported,  apparently,  by  the  Statistics  or  Political 
Arithmetic  of"  the  figures  which  he  introduced.  And  these  figures, 
doubtless,  convinced  a  large  section  ot"  his  contemporaries. 

During  the  last  century  and  a  half,  Davenaut's  deductions  from 
his  figures  have  been  almost  continuously  cited  as  fully  warranting 
his  remarks  on  the  gross  injustice  of  the  L;ind-Tax,  which  he  put 
these  forward  as  proving ;  and  many  eminent  historians  have  quoted 
liis  views  upon  the  subject,  as  of  proved  correctness. 

But  statisticians  who  may  be  content  to  take  the  trouble  of 
further  examination  and  compai'ison,  and  of  computation  where 
Davenant  has  only  given  the  material  for  it,  will  find  reason  to 
doubt  those  views. 

This  part  of  the  subject  we  now  propose  to  consider ;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  give,  textually,  some  of  the  leading 
accusations  of  Davenant  against  the  Land-Tax.  The  following 
extracts  are,  therefore,  subjoined: — 

"  The  Land  Taxes  by  monthly  assessment  seem  unequally  laid ;  and  the  pound- 
rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  does  seem  unequally  levied  upon  the  nation." 
(Introduction  to  "  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means.") 

"  How  ancient  the  inequality  is  between  the  Taxes  in  the  north  and  west  and 
the  home  counties,  so  much  com|)laiiied  of,  cannot  easily  be  traced ;  for  in  an 
assessment  of  400^000/.,  17  and  18  Car.  I.,  we  find  the  rates  upon  the  northern 
and  western  counties  to  lie  just  as  they  do  in  our  present  assessment;  and  though 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  ease  the  north  in  that  tax,  because  those  parts  had 
been  great  sufferers  by  the  Scotch  army,  yet.  m  1642,  when  that  Act  passed,  the 
sword  of  civil  war  was  not  as  yet  drawn  ;  and  the  west  and  other  counties  had  not 
as  yet,  at  all,  been  harassed  ;  so  that  the  favour  which  the  north  and  west  have  met 
with  in  land-taxes  is  a  little  older  than  the  civil  war,  and  may  be  attributed  to  that 
care,  which  the  great  number  of  members  they  send  up  have  always  had,  of  their 
concerns  in  ]  a'liament. 

"  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  commonwealth  chiefly  subsisted  by  excises, 
for  they  could  gatlier  land-taxes  only  where  they  were  strongest. 

"  In  Ifii/,  their  authority  was  generally  owned  over  all  the  nation;  and  then 
they  began  to  raise  land-taxes  regularly  by  a  monthly  assessment. 

"  When  the  war  was  over,  there  was  real  reason  to  ease  the  north  and  west,  and 
accordingly  the  pailiament  considered  what  counties  had  least  felt  the  war.  Those  in 
their  assessments  they  rated  highest,  and  they  spared  such  jdares  as  had  been  most 
harassed  by  the  armies  of  either  side.  And  this  was  the  distinction  they  made  (and 
not  as  is  vulgarly  thought),  that  of  associated  or  non-associated  counties;   for  most 

thing  in  taxation  was  "  to  charge  money  and  personal  estate  not  employed  in  trade, 
double  to  land  and  trade;"  and  tenderly  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  very  high 
and  very  low  ranks  of  society.  The  middle  classes  had  not  at  that  time  taken  their 
share  of  power. 

Lord  Halifax  seems  to  lean,  with  some  degree  of  approval,  on  the  idea  of 
savings  in  personal  estate  of  the  "  rich  usurer  or  tradesman  "  being  fair  quarry  for  a 
double  incidence  of  the  jiroperty-tax.  He  quotes  against  the  middle  class  the  ancient 
saying  that,  in  Taxes,  "  size- cinq  was  to  be  ea.-y,  (piatre-lrois  to  be  fully  charced, 
and  dence-acc  to  be  exem])ted."  He  is  by  no  means  unhappy  in  his  attempt  to 
show  that  2.S.  8r?.  nj)on  personal  estate  is  equal  to  the  double  of  As.  upon  real 
estate.  'J'he  remarks  under  this  head  are,  that  "although  2s.  8(1.  may  seem  to  be 
"  less  upon  goods  than  is.  upon  lands;  yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  lands  are 
"  rated  according  to  the  annual  profits,  and  not  their  intrinsic  value  of  purchase, 
"  and  that  this  is  almost  treble  the  profit  of  money  at  5  per  cent.,  and  that  all  other 
"  goods  have  no  profit  or  interest  to  attend  them,  personal  estate  is  more  than 
"  doubly  charged." 
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(•ounlies  of  England,  during  that  war,  had  been  some  time  or  other  associated,  and 
l)y  ordinance  of  parliament. 

"But  still,  ])eilia|)s,  it  had  not  fared  so  well  with  the  north  and  west,  notwith- 
standing tht-ir  sutrerings,  if  their  cause  had  not  been  maintained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  and  advocates. 

"The  places  which  had  Ijeen  least  sensible  of  those  calamities,  or  were  soonest 
rid  of  them,  and  that  had  been  under  the  wings  of  the  parliament,  and  their  army, 
were  London  and  Middlesex,  Surrey  and  Suuthwark,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suflolk,  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxfordshire. 

"  And  they  kept  to  the  same  measure  of  favouring  the  distant  counties,  and 
laying  the  chief  burden  upon  those  nearest  London,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth  lusted. 

"  When  King  Charles  the  Second  was  restored,  the  northern  and  western  gentle- 
men were  strong  enough  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  got  continued  the  method  of 
assessment  then  in  pra(rti(;e,  which  was  so  favourable  to  them;  and  in  the  Act 
12  Car.  IL,  for  raising  70,000/.  for  one  month,  it  is  particuhirly  jjrovided,  that  it 
shall  be  raised  in  such  proportion  as  the  last  70,000/.  per  month  was  raised  by 
ordinance  of  State;  since  which  time,  till  now,  the  counties  distant  from  London  have 
continued  in  the  constant  possession  of  being  favourably  handled  in  all  assessments. 

"  The  first  attempt  of  reducing  assessments  to  some  equality  was  made  in  the 
year  IfiGO.  Tiie  House  of  Commons,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  journals  (vol.  viii., 
J).  178),  had  then  in  debate  the  settling  100,000/.  i)er  annum  in  comjiensation  of 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries ;  and  a  Committee  was  ordered  to  frame  and  bring 
in  an  ecjual  a])portionment  of  the  said  sum  upon  all  the  counties  of  England,  which 
was  done  accordingly,  and  delivered  to  the  House  November  the  8th,  IGGO,  and  is 
as  followeth  : — 


y     ,    (West  Riding    2,5201 

,        {North  Riding  l,930>  5,800 
''""^  (East  Riding      1,350J 

Devon    5,000 

Essex 4,800 

Kent  4,800 

Suffolk    4,800 

Norfolk  4,800 

Somerset    4,000 

Bristol  City    250 

Lincolnshire  4,000 

Hampshire 3,000 

Cornwall     2,400 

Wiltshire    2,700 

London  4,000 

Middlesex  3,000 

Dorsetshire    2,000 

Northampton 2,500 

Gloucester 2,500 

Hertford     1,800 

Buckingham  1,900 

Sussex    2,fi00 

Surry 1,800 

Cambridge  Hnd  Isle  of  Elv  1,800 

Shropshire '....  1,900 

Berkshire  1,700 

Oxfordshire    1,700 

Leicester    1,800 

Hereford    1,600 


£ 

Warwick    1,800 

Worcester 1,800 

Bedford 1,400 

Stafford 1,400 

Nottingham    1,400 

Derby     1,400 

Lancashire 1,C00 

Cheshire 1,400 

Rutland 

Huntingdon  

Northumberland    

Durham 

Cumberland  - 

Westmoreland   

Monmouth     

Anglesea    

Brecknock 

Cardigan     

Carmarthen    

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint  

Glamorgan 

Meriotieth  

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor  


380 
900 
700 
700 
400 
300 
800 
260 
450 
350 
450 
260 
450 
260 
700 
220 
550 
500 
240 


Total i'100,020 


"This  apjiortionment  was  many  months  in  forming,  and  made,  m  doubt,  with 
great  deliberation  and  judgment,  since  all  the  most  considerable  men  of  those  times 
were  of  that  committee. 

"  It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  assessment  of  the  rates  »ipon  each  county,  and  liy 
<"om])aring  the  sums,  it  may  be  -seen  that  they  chiefly  governed  themselves  by  the 
proi)ortions  which  had  been  observed  in  rating  the  ship-money. 
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"They  had  before  them  the  assessment  of  the  400,000/.,  17  and  18  Car.  I., 
whieli,  because  it  was  made  in  Parliament,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  followed,  if 
they  had  not  judged  it  partial. 

"  But  it  seems  they  rather  chose  to  follow  the  rates  observed  in  assessing  the 
ship-money,  as  haviiig  been  laid  by  persons  who  had  not  the  same  reason  and 
interest  to  favour  one  county  more  than  another. 

"  Ship-money  was  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  tax,  therefore  it  concerned  the  con- 
trivers of  it  to  Iny  it  as  equally  upon  the  nation  as  possible  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
a  double  grievance  to  the  ]ieople  if  it  bad  been  imposed  both  against  the  law  and 
also  with  partial'ty.  On  the  contrary,  it  imported  the  ministers  of  that  time  to 
give  their  new  invention  all  the  fair  colours  iimginable,  and  to  make  that  which  was 
unjust  in  its  nature  at  least  just  and  equal  in  its  manner;  and  no  doubt,  in  the 
rating  of  it,  they  had  duly  weiglied  and  considered  the  strength  and  weakness,  riches 
and  .poverty,  trade  and  fertility,  and  every  circumstance  of  each  ])articular  county, 
with  some  regard  abo  to  tlie  proportion  it  bore  in  the  ancient  subsidies. 

"  .\nd,  upon  these  grounds,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  proceeded  in  IGCO,  when  they  made  the  ship-money  their  model  and 
])atterii  of  a  fair  and  equal  assessment. 

"  Since  the  late  war  with  France,  land  has  been  taxed  in  different  manners,  by 
an  assessment  and  by  a  pound-rate;  but  both  ways  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  that  the 
north  and  west  have  not  borne  their  due  share  and  proportion  of  the  common 
burthen." — ("  Essay  upon  Ways  and  Means,"  1695.  "  Of  the  Monthly  Assess- 
ment and  Aids  upon  a  Pound-Rate.") 

Dr.  Davenant  devotes  about  thirty  pages  of  his  treatise  to  an 
ain])hfication  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
upon  the  iujustice  of  the  assessment.  IMinute  discussion  woidd  be 
tedious ;  but  it  has  appeared  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  best 
answer  to  them,  and  the  most  useful  manner  in  which  the  judgment 
(d'  future  writers  on  the  subject  of  Land-Tax  may  be  assisted,  is  to 
collect  in  one  view  a  digested  statement,  showing  the  comparative 
incidence  of  the  various  Assessments  upon  every  part  of  the  country 
from  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  down  to  recent  dates.  The 
results,  arrived  at  with  considerable  labour,  are  arrr.nged  in  the 
Table  E,  which  will  be  made  the  subject  of  some  concluding  general 
remarks. 

And  as  it  is  of  special  importance  to  show  what  materials  have 
been  emjdoyed  as  the  basis  on  which  to  construct  that  Table,  full 
particulars  will  be  found,  in  chronological  order,  after  the  Table 
itself,  wliich  occupies  the  next  six  pages. 

Following  the  statement  of  the  data  upon  which  the  results  have 
been  computed,  an  illustrative  example  is  then  given  of  the  way  in 
wliich  the  Table  is  to  be  read,  although  the  need  of  such  an  indica- 
tion is  almost  superseded  by  the  full  explanatory  headings  of  the 
Table. 

The  paper  is  concluded  with  some  general  observations,  arising 
from  a  consideration  of  this  Table  and  of  the  Abstract  of  its  results 
contained  in  Appendix  II. 
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Table  E. 
Collective  F«V«>  o/<^e  Proportionate  La.nd-T.^x  Qlotas 

SKCTIO.N  I. 
DisTJimurio.N  ok  La.\d-Tax. — England  and  Wales. 
23466789 


A.D. 

16:!G. 

A.D. 

1612. 

A.D. 
16U. 

A.D. 

16B6. 

A.D. 

leeo. 

A.D. 

1691. 

A  D. 

1C92  to 

1798, 

Held 
Quotas; 

and 

A.D. 

1798  to 

1H57, 
Numinul 
Quotas; 

of 
Land-Ta\. 

A.D. 

1813. 

rivisioNs 

and 
Counties. 

Land-Tax. 

(Ship- 
money.) 

Lund-Tax 
of  Four 

Hundred 

Tliousand 
Pounds. 

(17  and  18 
Car.  1 ) 

Land-  Tux 
Weekly 
Assess- 
ment per 
Ordinance 

of 

Parliament 

for  Irish 

Rebellion. 

Per 

Cent., 

&c. 

Land-Tux 
Common- 
wealth 
Monthly 
Assess- 
ment 
for 
Spanish 
War,  kc. 

Per 

Cent., 

Sec. 

9-25 

Estimated 
Lnnd-Tux 
Assess- 
ment in 
lieu  of 
Court  of 
Wards 
and 
Liveries. 

Land-Tax 
Monthly 
Assess- 
ment. 

2  Gul.  et 

Mar. 

Real 

Quotas 

of 

I.and-Tax 

Proportion 

T'ure- 
deenied  tci 
T.4al 
In  re- 
deemed. 

Pni|)ortioiis    in   which  r 
e;icli     Division     and  \ 
County    contributed  1 
to  the"  Totals  raised  (. 

PerCnit.of 

.^ssess  limit 
on  Eii'/lniiJ 
ami  Ihiifs. 

Per 

Cent., 

&c. 

Pin- 

Cent., 

&c. 

7-00 

Per 

Cent., 

&c. 

10-65 

Per 

Cent., 

&c 

Per 

Cent., 

&e. 

I. — London  and 

MlDDLESi:X. 

1.   Middlesex,    in-| 
eluding'     London 
and  Westminster' 

9-75 

13-60 

10-51 

1  6-39 

1308 

II.— South- 
eastern. 

1*69 

3-86 

2-42 

290 
1-93 

2-G8 
5-24 
2-71 
3-64 
1-40 

2-OG 
515 
2-57 
3-09 
2-27 

2-24 
5-24 
2-73 
2-90 
1-56 

1-80 
4-80 
2-60 
3-00 
1-70 

2-32 
4-84 
2 -65 
3-18 
1-64 

4-15 

3"o- 

2-76 

2-o6 

3     Kent        

5     Hants      

6.  Berks  

12'80 

15-07 

1514 

14  G7 

13-90 

14-03 

1 5  •  3  I 

13-52 

in. — !=ouTH- 

M  in  I.  and. 

7     Herttord     

i'93 
2-i8 
i"69 
2*90 
0-97 
1-44 
i"69 

i2-8o 

1-87 
1-G7 
1-59 
1-21 
0-87 
109 
2-10 

1-61 
1-73 
1-G5 
1-75 
0-90 
1-03 
2-20 

2-01 
1-84 
1-61 
201 
0  89 
1-34 
2  10 

1-80 
1-90 
1-70 
2-50 
0-90 
1-40 
i-8o 

1-96 
1-91 
1-65 
2-06 
0-02 
1-30 
1-99 

2-12 
2-37 
••95 
^•39 
0  78 

1-44 
1-64 

8.  Buckingham    ... 

9.  Oxford    

10.  Northampton    . 

11.  Huntiiigtloii 

12.  Bedford   

13.  Canibridj^e 

10-40 

10-87 

11-80 

IZ-QO 

11-79 

I  2-69 

13-60 

IV. — Eastern. 

14.    Essex  

15     Suffolk 

3-86 
3-86 
3-78 

4-47 
511 
6-07 

4-64 
515 
5-15 

5-01 
5-24 
5-46 

4-80 
4-80 
4-80 

4-50 
4-79 
5-10 

4-49 
3"69 
4-24 

IG.   Norfjlk  

ii'5o 

15-65 

14-94 

15-71 

14-40 

14-45 

12-42 

13-60 
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from  the  \7th  to  the  \Qth  (Jentary. 


SKCTION  II. 
Distribution  of  Real  Propertv. — England  and  Wales. 
10  11  12  13  14  15 


16 


17 


A.D. 

1692. 

A.D. 

1692. 

A.D. 

1814. 

A.D. 

1851. 

A  D. 

1850-1. 

Growth  of  Annual  Value.   1 

A.D. 

122  Yrs.;  37Yrs. 

159  Yrs. 

1851. 

Divisions 

AND 

Counties. 

Amount 
of 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Real 
Property. 

Proportion 

of 

each 

County 

to 
Total 
Annual 
Value. 

Proportion 

of 

eacli 

Division 

to 

Total 

Annual 

Value. 

Property 

Ta.'c, 

Schedule  A. 

Proportion 
of  each 
County 
to  Total 
Annual 
Value. 

Property 
Assessed 
to  Poor's 

Rates. 
Proportion 
of  each 
Conntv 
to  TotAl 
.\nnual 
Value. 

A.D. 

1692 

to 

1814. 

A.D. 

1814 

to 
1851. 

A.D. 

1692 

to 
1851. 

Amount 

of 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Real 

Property. 

ProporliijMS    in   wliicli  r 
cacli     Divijiori    andj 
Count V    ciintiibuted^ 
to  thcTotals.                C 

Millions 
Sterling, 

and 
Decimals. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Increase 
Per 

Cent. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

Increase 
Per 

Cent. 

.^lillions 
Sterling, 

and 
Decimals. 

I. — London  and 
Middlesex. 

1.   Middlesex,   in-] 
eluding     London,' 
and  VVestniinster  j 

1-631 

16-39 

10-77 

14-63 

11-99 

254- 

141- 

850- 

£ 
13-868 

II.  — South- 

Eastern. 

2.   Surrey 

0-331 
0-413 
0-300 
0-275 
0-204 

3*32 
4-15 
3-0Z 
2-76 
2*0(1 

4-18 
3-33 
1-89 
1-92 
1-03 

3-54 
3-55 
201 
2-14 
r-16 

3'964 

3.  Kent   

3-i';2 

4.   Sussex     

1-796 

5.   Hants 

1-820 

6.  Berks 

0-978 

1-523 

15-31 

11-50 

12-35 

12-40 

304-         81- 

669- 

1 1-710 

in. — South- 
Midland. 

7.   Hertford  

0-211 
0-236 
0194 
0-238 
0077 
0143 
0-163 

2*12 

2-37 
1-95 
2'39 
0-78 
1-44 
1-64 

0-92 
0-92 
1-07 
1-37 
0-41 
0-60 
1-20 

1-09 
105 
105 
1-44 
0-45 
0-62 
1-28 

0-870 

8.  Bu(!kiiighain   .... 

9.  Oxfoid    

0-875 
1-013 

10.  Northampton  .... 

11.  Huntingdon    .... 

12.  Bedford   

1-297 

0-390 
o-«;66 

13.  Cambridge 

1-138 

1-262 

12-69 

8-18 

6-49 

6-98 

247- 

44- 

387- 

6-149 

IV.— Eastern. 
14.    E.ssex   

0-447 
0-368 
0-421 

4"42 
3"69 
4-24 

2-07 
1-93 
2-60 

2-49 
202 
2-75 

1-961 

15.  Suffolk    

i-8h 

16,  Norfolk  

2-464 

1-236 

12-42 

7-94 

6-00 

7-26 

244- 

47- 

] 

407- 

6-259 
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Table  E. — 
Collective  View  of  the  ruopoinioNATE  Land-Tax  Quotas 


SKCTION  I. 
Distribution  or  Land-Tax. — England  and  Walks. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A.U. 

1G36. 

A.I). 

A.D 
IGtt. 

A.D.                    A.D. 
IC06.              1060. 

A.D. 

1G91. 

A.D. 

1C9  2  to 

A.D. 

1813. 

Divisions 

AND 

Counties. 

Land-Tax. 

(Ship- 
nioiiey ) 

LunJ-Tiix 
of  Four 
Hundred 

Tlioiisand 
Pounds. 

(17  and  18 
Car.  I.) 

Lund-Tax 
Weekly 
Assess- 
ment per 
Ordinance 

of 

Parliament 

for  Irish 

Rebellion. 

Lnnd-Taz 
Coninion- 
wchIiIi 
Monthly 
Assess- 
ment 
for 
Spani.<h 
War,  &c. 

Kstiniatcil 
1   Land-Tux 
Assess- 
ment iu 
lieu  of 
Court  of 
Wards 

and 
Liveries. 

1 
Lant-Tax 

Monthly 
Assess- 
ment. 

(2  Gul.  et 
Mar.) 

Ural 

Quotas; 
and 
A.D. 

1798  to 

18.17, 

Nominal 

Quotas; 

of 
Land-Ta.x. 

Ueal 

Quotas 

of 

Land-rax 

ProporiioM 

Unre- 
deemed to 
Total 
Unre- 
deemed 

PmportioMS    in    wliidi  ( 
eacli     Division     and  J 
County    coTitiilmtecM 
to  tlic  Totals  raised  (. 

Percent,  of 
.■Issessmeiit 
on  Emilund 
and  Wales. 

Per 
Cent., 

Per 
Cent., 

Per 

Cent., 

&,c. 

Per 

Cent., 

Per 
Cent., 

Per 
Cent., 

Per 
Cent., 

V. SOUTH- 

Westkrn. 

17.  Wilts  

18.  Dorset 

3-3« 

4-35 
2-65 

4-35 

2-90 
1-93 
7 -4  (J 
2-51 
4-42 

2-99 
1-81 
7-02 
2  57 
4  •56" 

2-79 
1-89 
4-46 
2-34 
4-15 

2-70 

2-00 
5-00 
2-40 

4-^5 

2-86 
1-9(3 
4-8r) 
2-24 
4-32 

2-60 
1-66 
4-15 
1-61 

3-64 

19.  Devon 

23.  Cornwall 

21.  Somerset 

17-15 

19-22 

19-55 

15-63 

16-35 

lG-24 

13-66 

14-45 

VI. — West- 
Midland. 

22.  Gloucester 

23.  Hereford 

24.  Salop  

i"69   ' 

2-l8 

I  •4.5 
1-69 
1-94 

2-75 
1-78 
1-ft 
;:0-95 
'l-;)3 
1-43 

.3-35 
1-80 
1-55 
0-90 
2-33 
2-47 

2-57 
1-67 
1-89 
1-34 
1-78 
1-78 

2-50 
I '60 
1-90 
1-40 
1-80 
1-80 

2-69 
l-(i4 
1-75 

1  •2(; 

IGl 
1-73 

2-38 

1-46 
i-;;6 
1-69 

2-00 

25.    Stafford  

2f>.  Worcester  

27.  Warwick 

1 1 '60 

9-57 

12-40 

11-03 

1 1 -00 

10-G8 

9-92 

10-Gl 

VII.  North- 
Midland. 

23.    Leicester 

2-l8 

0*39 
3-86 
i'69 
1-69 

0-95 
0-26 
3-34 
0-75 
0-70 

0-77 
0-26 
3-35 
0-77 
0-72 

1-5G 
0-39 
3-90 
1-34 
1-34 

i-8o 

0-37 
4-00 
1-40 
1-40 

1-58 
0-35 
3-74 
1-27 
1-25 

••74 
0-28 
3-62 
"1-37 
1-21 

29.   Rutland  

30,   Lincoln    

31.  Nottingham    .... 

32.  Derby 

9-81 

6-00 

5-87 

8-53 

8-97 

8-19 

8-22 

9-79 

VIII. — North- 
west KRN. 
3.T.  Chester   

1-45 
0-48 

0-79 
1-08 

0-08 
2-OG 

1-22 
1-34 

•1-40 
I -60 

11 7 
1-4G 

1-44 

1-05 

31.  Lancaster   

I '93 

1-87 

3-04 

2-5G 

yoo 

2-G3 

2-49 

2-75 

i 
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SECTION  II. 

DlSTElBDTlOJI    OF    K.EAL    PkOPHEIY. — ENGLAND   AND   WaI.ES. 

10  n  12  13  U  15 


17 


18 


A.D. 

1692. 

A.n. 
1G92. 

A.D. 

1814. 

A.D. 

1851. 

A.D. 

1850-1. 

Growth  of  Annual  Value. 

A.D. 

122  Yrs. 

.37  Yrs. 

159  Yrs. 

1851. 

Divisions 

AND 

Counties. 

Amount 

of 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Real 
Property. 

Proportion 

of 

each 

County 

to 

Total 

Annual 

Value. 

Propovtion 

of 

each 

Division 

to 

Total 

Annual 

Value. 

Property 

Schedule  A. 

Proportion 
of  each 
County 
to  Total 
Annual 
Value. 

Property 
Assessed 
to  Poor's 

Rates. 
Proportion 
of  each 
County 
to  Total 
Annual 
Value. 

A.D. 

1G92 

to 

18U. 

A.D. 

1814 

to 

1851. 

A.D. 

1G92 

to 
1851. 

AnU'Unl 

of 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Real 
Property. 

Proportions    in   wliicli  r 
tMcli     Division     and\ 
County    contriljutedi 
to  the  Totals.              (. 

Millions 
Sterling, 

and 
Decimals. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Ceut. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

Millions 
Sterling, 

and 
Deciuials. 

V. — South- 
Western. 
17.  Wilts  

£ 

0-258 
0-166 
0-413 
0-160 
0-362 

z-6o 
1-66 

i-6i 
3*64 

1-56 
1-02 
2-89 
1-42 
3-28 

1-75 
1-11 
2-98 
1-37 
3-02 

£ 
I '475 

18.  Dorset 

19.  Devon 

0-971 
^•736 

20.  Cornwall 

1*^50 

21,  Somerset 

3-112 

1-359 

13-66 

13-26 

10-17 

10-23 

422- 

36- 

609- 

9-644 

VI. — West- 
Midland. 

22.  Gloucester 

23.  Hereford 

0-237 
0102 
0-145 
0-136 
0-168 
0-199 

2-38 
1-03 
1-46 
1-36 
1-69 

2-00 

2-36 
0-86 
1-65 
299 
1-51 
2-56 

2-90 
0-99 
1-77 

2-88 
1-48 
2-58 

V236 
0-816 

24.   Salop  

25     Stafford  

i-c;63 

^■«34 

26.  Worcester  

27.  Warwick 

1-428 
2-431 

0-987 

9-92 

11-80 

11-93 

12-60 

541- 

79- 

1047- 

1 1-308 

VII. — North- 
Midland. 

28.   Leicester 

0-173 
0-028 

o-:i6o 

0-13(i 
0-120 

1-7+ 

0-28 

3-6^ 
i'3  7 

1-21 

1-44 
017 
3-17 
1-26 
2-11 

1-43 
0-19 
3-28 
1-39 
1-56 

1*364 

29.    Rutland  .... 

0-160 

30.    Lincoln         

V009 

31.  Nottingham    ... 

32.  Derby 

I -199 
2-000 

VIII. — North- 
west ERN. 
33.  Chester   

0-817 

8-22 

9-01 

8-15 

7-85 

490. 

60- 

M5- 

7-73^ 

0143 
0-105 

1-44 

1-05 

2-18 
9-11 

2-35 
9-7? 

2-062 

34.  Lancaster    

8-641 

0-218 

2-49 

7.94 

11-29 

12  12 

1616- 

151- 

rji7- 

10-703 

ir  2 
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Tablk  E.— 
Collective  View  of  tlieVnovoRiionKTV.  Land-Tax  Quotas 


SKCTION  1. 

Distribution  or  Land-Tax. — England  and  Wales. 

3  3  4  5  6  7 


A.D. 

1636. 

A.D. 

1G42. 

A.D. 

1644. 

A.D. 

1G56. 

A.D. 

1660. 

A.D. 

16'J1. 

Land-Tax 
Monthly 
Assess- 
ment. 

(2  Gul.  et 
Mur.) 

A.D. 

\mi  to 

1798, 

Ural 

Quotas; 

and 

A.D. 

17'JS  to 

1857, 

^■„m^uall 

Quotas; 

of 
Land-Ta.\. 

A.D. 

181.3. 

Real 

Quotas 

of 

Land-Ta\ 

Proportion 

Unre- 

dccna-d  to 

I'ulal 

Unic- 

deciiiud. 

Divisions 

AND 

Counties. 

Land-Tax. 

(.Ship- 
niuucy.) 

Land-Tax 
of  Four 
Hundred 

Tliousand 
Pounds. 

(17iuidl8 
Car.  I.) 

Land-Tax 
Weekly 
Assess- 
ment per 
Ordinance 

of 

Parhanicnt 

t'ur  Irisli 

Rcljellion. 

Laud- Tux 
Comnion- 
wealtli 
Monthly 
Assess- 
ment 
for 
Spanish 
War,  &c. 

Estiinaled 
Land-Tax 
Assess- 
ment in 
lieu  of 
Court  of 
Wards 

and 
Liveries. 

J'nil)iii-li(]iis    ill    \\\ik\\  {■Pi'iCeitt.oJ' 
each     Division     and  J  \  Assessment 
County    fontrilniled  y  ]  on  Eni/land 
to  the  Totals  raised  C  fnid  Wales. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent., 

Per 

Cent, 

&c. 

Per 

Cent., 

&c. 

Per 
Cent., 

Per 

Cent , 

&e. 

Per 

Cent., 

lie. 

IX.—  York. 

35.  North,      East, 
and  West  Ridings 

}    5-8o 

4.72 

4-74 

4-46 

5-80 

5-04 

4-60 

3-88 

X. — Northern. 
36.  Durhann 

;  .... 

o"39 

0'29 

0-60 

0-14 
013 

j     0-2fi 

1     0-31 

015 

Oil 

0-23 
0-28 
014 
Oil 

0-70 
0-70 
0-40 
0-30 

0-47 
0-54 
0-25 
0-17 

0-53 

0-73 
0-19 

0-15 

M.  Nortliuniberland 

38.  Cumberland    .... 

39.  Westmoreland... 

1-79 

0-87. 

0-83 

0-7G 

2-10 

1-43 

1-60 

1-39 

XI. — Welsh. 

40.  Monmouth 

0-26 

0-G8 

o-8o 

0-57 

0-49 

Smith  Wales. 

41.  (ilainorgan 

42.  Carmarthen     .... 

43.  Pembroke    

44.  Cardigan 

• 

0-70 

0-45 

0-50 

0-35 
0-45 
0-24 

0-55 
0-40 
050 
0-15 
0-41 
0  25 

45.   Brecon    

4G.   Radnor        

{Total,  S.  Wales) 

1-12 

3-27 

2-69 

2-2f 

1-14 

North  Wales. 

47.  ^Montgimery  .... 

48.  Flint    

0-55 
0-26 
0-45 
0-22 
0-26 
0-26 

0-40 
0-17 
0-.33 
0-15 
0-21 
0-18 

49.   Denbigh 

50.  IMerioneth  

51 .  Carnarvon  

52.  Anglesey 

(To/a/,  N.Wales) 

5-07 

0-73 
2-11 

l-fi5 
5  60 

2"00 

1-44 

1-C7 

(Total,  Welsh)  .... 

2-43 

5  "49 

4-27 

2-70 

3-33 

England  i^  Wales 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

loo-oo 

10000 

ico-oo 

100-00 
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Continued. 

from  the  VJth  to  the  \^ih  Centnry. 


SECTION  II. 

DiSTEIBUTTON    OF   ReAL   PROPERTY.— ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

10  11  13  1.3  14  15 


16 


17 


A.D. 

1693. 

A.D. 

1693. 

A.D. 

18U. 

A.D. 

1851. 

A.D. 

1850-1. 

Growth  of  Annnal  Value. 

A.D. 

123  Yrs. 

37  Yrs 

159  Yrs. 

1851. 

DiVISTONS 

AND 

Counties. 

Amount 

of 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Real 
Property. 

Proportion 

of 

each 

County 

to 

Total 

Annual 

Value. 

Proportion 

of 

each 

Division 

to 

Total 

Annual 

Value. 

Properly 

Tax, 

Schedule  A 

Proportion 
of  each 
County 
to  Total 
Annual 
Value. 

Property 
Assessed 
to  Poor's 

Rates. 
Proportion 
of  eacli 
County 
to  Total 
Annual 
Value. 

A.D. 

1693 

to 
1811. 

A.D. 

181-1 

to 
1851. 

A.D. 

1693 
to 

1851. 

Jniunnt 

of 
Annual 
Value 

of 

Real 

Property. 

Proportions    in   which  r 
each     Oivision    and ; 
Conntv    Cdutrihuted  1 
to  tlie'Tntals.                (. 

Millions 
Sterling, 

and 
Decimals. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

Increase 
Per 
Cent. 

MilMons 
Sterling, 

and 
Decimals. 

IX. — York, 

35.  North,       East, 
and  We^t  Ridings 

£ 
0-457 

4*60 

8-89 

8-63 

8-73 

941- 

72- 

1688- 

£ 
8-i8i 

X. — Northern. 

0-053 
0073 
0-019 
0-015 

0-53 
0-73 
0-19 
0-15 

1-7? 
1-65 
101 
0-37 

1  55 
1-86 
1-05 
0-41 

r68o 

37.  Northumberland 

38.  Ciiml)erland    ... 
3'J.    VVestmoreland... 

1-561 
0-963 
o'353 

0-160 

1-60 

6-00 

4-80 

4-87 

1915- 

42- 

2756- 

4"557 

xr. — Welsh. 

40.   Monmouth 

South  Wales. 

A  1 .   (lianinrgan 

42.   Carmarthen     ... 

4.'S.    PiMiibroke   

44.  Cardigan    

0-049 

0-49 

0-75 

0-72 

0-711 

.... 

.... 

o-S^o 
0-386 
0-359 
o-ii7 
o-i;9 
0-146 

45.   Brecon    

.  46".   Radnor    

( Total,  S.  Wales) 

North  Wales. 
4  7.   Montgomery  .... 
48.   Flint    

0-113 

1-14 

2-31 

2-46 

r.87 

-4 

0-340 
0-399 
0-43  z 
0-168 
0-^89 
0-173 

49.    Denbigh 

50.  Merioneth  

51.  Carnarvon  

52.  Anglesey 

(To/a/,  N.Wales) 
{Total,  Welsh)  .... 

England  c*t  Walks 

0-107 

1-07 

1-90 

1-79 

1-801 

2-269 

2-70 

4-71 

4-96 

4-97 

839- 

86- 

1648- 

4-699 

9-918 

loo'oo 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

438- 

77- 

853- 

94" ^^9 
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I. —  The  Ship-3Ioney  Assessment  of  the  year  1636.  This  celebrated 
Land-Tax,  which  had  been  in  operation  before  this  date,  by  its  impo- 
sition partially  on  certain  counties,  was  at  length  settled  into  definite 
amounts  of  Contribution  or  Quotas  upon  every  County  in  England 
and  Wales.  Davenant  extols  (as  has  been  seen)  the  superior  care 
and  accuracy  with  which  these  quotas  were  framed.  He  gives  the 
respective  figures  for  each  county. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  ])resent  inquiry,  tliis  and  the  other  assess- 
ments of  the  Seventeenth  Century  have  been  re-arranged  into 
divisions  or  groups,  and  have  been  brought  to  a  common  standard 
of  exactly  calculated  Per-Centages,  for  comparison  with  each  other 
and  with  the  subsisting  ratios  of  the  Land-Tax.*  See  Col.  2  of 
Table  E. 

II.— The  Assessment  of  17  and  IS  Charles  I.,  Year  1642.  This 
assessment  of  403,159Z.  17^.  ^d.,  upon  England  and  AVales,  arose  out 
of  one  of  the  Irish  rebellions,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  special  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  9th  April,  1642,  concerning  the  free  offer 
of  the  County  of  Buckingham  to  lend  6,000/.,  upon  the  Act  of  Con- 
tribution for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  promising  repayment  out  of 
the  first  moneys  that  shall  be  rused  in  that  county  upon  the  Bill  of 
Pour  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Davenant,  who  gives  the  amount  of 
the  quotas  under  this  Land-Tax,  remarks  upon  its  being  partial  and 
favouring  certain  counties.  The  computed  Per-Centages,  in  Col.  .3 
of  Table  E,  will  show  this  impression  to  have  been  unfounded  as 
regards  any  considerable  discrepancy ;  and  that,  if  favouritism  did 
occur,  the  figures  of  the  Ship-Money  with  which  Davenant  challenges 
comparison,  indicate  a  comparatively  lighter  assessment  upon  several 
of  the  particular  parts  of  the  country  that  are  erroneously  stated  by 
him  to  have  been  favoured  by  the  quotas  of  1642,  which  are,  particu- 
larly in  the  South- Western  counties,  really  charged  at  higher  propor- 
tionate rates  b}^  the  Assessment  of  1642,  than  by  the  Ship-Mouey. 

111.— An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Cominons  assembled  in  Par- 
liament, for  the  speedy  raising  and.  levying  of  Money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army  raised  by  the  Parliament,  and  other  great  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a  loeekly  Assessment  tipon  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  every  County  and  City  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales,  \st  March,  1642-3. 

This  Ordinance  does  not  appear  in  the  Collection  printed  by 
Special  Order  of  Parliament  during  the  Protectorate,  known  as 
Scobell's  Collection  (London,  1658,  Folio). 

*  There  is  no  evidence  in  Davenant's  works  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  decimal  system.  His  eO'iijiaj-jsons  tliroughout  are  upon  approxi- 
mate vulgar  fractions,  and  of  a  confused  character.  We  do  not  say  they  were 
wilfully  erroneous,  as  that  is  questionable,  and  would  require  colhiteral  evidence  which 
the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered  it  jiojieless  to  look  for;  and,  under  such  (nrcunistances, 
any  author  is  jtropcrly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Chuhiiers  tlint  Davenant  acted  unjustly  towards  Gregory  King  in  otlur  statistical 
matters,  or  that  lie  much  "garbled  "  the  statements  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Jlacaulay, 
in  his  History  of  England,  has,  perhaps,  written  on  this  subject  of  the  great  accuracy 
of  Kingi  and  of  Uavenanl's  unfair  use  of  King's  figures,  with  too  much  reliance  on 
Chalmers's  (jveidiawn  appreciation  of  King's  Political  Arithmetic. 
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It  was,  however,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  4tli  Marcli, 
1643,  and  will  be  found  in  the  remarkable  Volume  entitled  "  Au 
Exact  Collection  of  all  Eemonstrances,  Declarations,  Votes,  &c.,  &c., 
beginning  at  his  Majestie's  Return  from  Scotland,  being  in  December, 
1611,  and  continued  until  March  the  21st,  1643." — (Loudon,  printed 
for  Edward  Husbands,  &c.,  Quarto,  1643). 

The  total  weekly  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  under  this  Ordinance 
is  not  stated ;  but,  on  addition,  we  find  it  to  be  33,971Z.  3s.  The 
})roportions  are  given  for  the  several  Counties  and  Towns.  On 
re-arranging  and  tabulating  them,  the  assessment  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  appropriate  one  to  place  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other  assess- 
ments in  a  general  statement,  as  the  metropolis  was  exceptionally 
charged  at  a  much  higher  ratio  than  any  other  place,  with,  however, 
the  saving  clause  that,  "  Whereas,  the  rates  set  by  this  Ordinance 
"  upon  the  city  of  London,  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  the  Suburbs 
'•  thereof,  farre  exceed  the  proportion  of  other  Counties,  the  same 
"  shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into  example  or  consequence  to  their 
"  prejudice,  but  shall  be  understood  as  a  marke  of  their  bounty  and 
"  faithful  service  to  the  Commonwealth."* 

The  assessment  upon  London,  AVestminster,  and  Middlesex  toge- 
ther, on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  about  35-j  per  Cent,  of  the  total; 
but,  on  carefully  subdividing  the  items  into  Divisions,  as  with  the 
other  data  in  Table  E,  it  appears  that  the  respective  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  proportionate  amounts  of  contribution  corresponded 
(excepting  London  and  Westminster)  exactly  with  the  order  in  the 
assessment  of  the  following  year,  1614. 

IV. — An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  raising  of  Fourscore  Thousand  Pounds,  hy  a  iceehly 
assessment  throuyh  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales, 
for  the  present  relief  of  the  British  Army  in  Ireland,  and  to  continue 
for  the  space  of  Twelve  months  from  the  first  day  of  September,  1614. 

This  ordinance  is  dated  16th  October,  1644,  and  was  published 
in  a  printed  form  the  ensuing  week.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
collection  of  the  Statutes ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  object  of  the 
present  paper,  an  original  printed  copy  is  in  the  writer's  possession. 
The  figures  it  contains  have  been  carefully  re-arranged  and  made  the 
basis  of  the  calculations  in  Col.  4  of  Table  E, 

V. — Ordinance  of  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  Anno  1G56, 
cap.  12.  Assessment  upon  England  and  Wales  at  the  rate  of  Sixty 
Thousand  Pounds,  hy  the  Month,  for  Three  Months,  toivards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Spanish  War,  Sfc. 

This  ordinance  is  given  in  Scobell's  Collection,  pages  400-424. 

Col.  5  of  our  Table  E  is  calculated  on  its  basis. 

*  Probably  it  would  not  be  a  wrong  conclusion,  that,  almost  always  in  these 
matters  of  taxation,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  least  complainers ;  and  that 
the  loudly  grumbling  country  gentleman  was  substantially  less  entitled  to  com- 
miseration than  the  hardworking  citizen. —  That  the  Londoners  bore  the  heat 
and  bur(i('n  of  the  Tax  Gatherer's  onslaught  on  the  purses  of  the  community  is 
]iretty  evident  from  the  curious  jiamphlet  entitled  "  London's  Account,  or  a  Calcu- 
lation of  the  Arbytrary  and  Tyrannical  Exactions,  Taxation,  Impositions,  Subsidies, 
'J'wentieth  Parts,  and  other  Assessments,  during  Time  past  of  this  unnatural  Warre, 
what  the  Total  .Summe  Amounts  unto,  &c.,"  London,  1G47,  4to. 
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Sir  John  Sinclair  ("  History  of  the  Public  Eevenue  of  the  British 
Empire,"  vol.  i.  p.  306)  refers  to  this  ordinance.  He  does  not  quote 
its  results,  but  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  assessments  on  the 
several  Counties,  under  an  Ordinance  of  IGGO,  which,  lie  states,  "  he 
**  was  so  fortunate  to  meet  with."  Sir  John  Sinclair  does  not,  how- 
ever, make  any  analysis  of  the  proportions,  and,  after  careful  com- 
parison, it  would  seem  there  ore  some  omissions  on  his  part  (aiul 
perhaps  in  the  Assessment  of  Exeter,  Berwick,  and  Haverfordwest), 
which  interfere  with  the  complete  accuracy  of  his  list. 

Led  bv  his  statement  to  the  impression  that  there  was  something 
novel  in  this  Assessment  of  IGGO,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  Sir 
John  Sinclair  did  not  apply  so  much  of  calculation  to  the  figures  as 
would  have  shown  him,  that  they  are  in  jireeiseh/  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Assessment  in  Scobell,  of  the  year  1G5G,  just  described.  The  amounts, 
it  is  true,  are  diff'erent,  but  the  alteration  being  an  addition  of  One- 
sixih  part  throughout  the  proportions  are  not  interfered  with. 

VI. — The  Land-Tax  Assessment  of  November,  IGGO.  This  arose 
out  of  the  extremely  important  surrender  by  Charles  the  Second  of 
the  remains  of  the  feudal  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  as  a  source  of  income  during  the  republican  period.*  This 
assessment  was  not  actually  levied ;  the  calculations  were  made  to 
apportion  the  compensation  of  100,OOOZ.  per  annum  as  a  Tax  upon 
Land,  in  lieu  of  tliose  feudal  prerogatives  which,  for  Six  Hundred 
years  previously,  had  been  incidents  on  its  tenure,  the  King  having 
rights  to  fines  on  Marriage,  Wardship,  &c.  In  later  times  this 
Revenue  had  been  collected  through  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries 
on  the  abolition  of  which  the  assessments  were  settled.  But  the 
landed  interests  succeeded  in  shifting  the  proposed  annual  burden 
of  100,000Z.  from  their  Real  Property  and  transferring  it  to  the  beer, 
ale,  and  wine-barrels  of  the  people.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  here- 
ditary excise  granted  in  compensation  to  the  Crown  for  its  Revenue 
from  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 

Davenant  is  certainly  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  Ship- 
Money  assessment  was  followed  in  settling  the  amounts  upon  each 
County  on  this  occasion  in  IGGO.  The  calculations  re-arranged  in 
Col.  G  of  Table  E,  compared  with  Col.  2  Land-Tax,  or  Ship-Money 
of  1G36,  and  Col.  5  Land-Tax  assessment  of  105(5,  will  fully  prove 
his  mistake. 

VII. —  The  aid  upon  Land,  granted  in  1G91,  hcincj  the  Jifth  Land- 
Tax  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Marj/  {Act  2  Oul.  et  Mar.),  and  the 
last  previousli/  to  thejinal  settlement  o/'lG92. 

John  Houghton,  an  author  whose  works  are  specially  noticeable, 
although  they  have  not  secured  as  much  mention  as  they  deserve 
from   modern  writers,!  published,  in   January,  1G93,  a  largo  Folio 

*  Vide  "  Observations  on  tlie  Land  Revenue  of  tlie  Crown  "  (by  ^Tr.  St.  John), 
1st  edition,  I^ondon,  1787.  Also  Sinclair,  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  300-1,  on  Feudal 
PrtTocatives  and  origin  of  the  liereditary  excise. 

t  HouE;hton  deserves  honourable  notice  in  the  list  of  able  and  industrious 
labourers  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

By  Oi^cupation  an  apothecary,  he  kept  a  shop  in  St.  Bartholomew  Lane,  behind  the 
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Sheet,  which  he  fully  described  in  Nos.  2o  to  32,  Vol.  II.,  of  his 
weekly  Penny  Periodical  or  INIagazine  entitled  "  A  Collection  for 
Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade."     This  broadside  must  be 

Royal  Exchange,  nnd  particularly  advertised  his  dealing  in  Chocolate  and  in  Spa- 
Water,  but  the  former  article  was  decidedly  his  specialty. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  and 
assistance  in  his  literary  undertakings  of  such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  Halley,  John 
Evelyn,  Samuel  Pepys,  Sloane,  Plot,  and  others  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  several  of  whom  became  contributors  to  his  works. 

On  tlie  8lh  September,  1G81,  HouL-hton  published  No.  1  of  his  Quarto 
"  Collection  of  Letters  for  the  Improvement  of  Trade,"  and,  in  about  a  year  and 
a-half,  had  published  Fifteen  numbers,  forming  his  first  volume.  Each  number  con- 
tftined  from  eight  to  twenty-two  pages;  and  any  one  in  London  or  Westminster  could 
have  them  delivered  at  their  own  houses  on  payment  of  a  penny  per  sheet. 

Volume  n.  of  the  Quarto  Tracts  appeared  some  time  between  1683  and  1693  ; 
but  we  have  only  the  first  volume.  One  of  its  papers.  No.  13,  for  Tuesday,  Feb.  13. 
1683,  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  showing  the  early  appreciation  of  Graunt's 
sketch  of  a  Table  of  Mortality.  The  paper  is  headed  "  Some  Considerations  upon 
the  Proposals  approved  on  by  the  City  of  London  for  Subscriptions  on  Lives, 
wherein  are  some  Observations  and  Conjectures  upon  the  East  India  Company,  and 
Bankers."  The  proposals  referred  to  amounted  to  a  Tontine  Scheme,  and  Graunt's 
Table  of  Mortality,  in  Decads  of  Age,  is  applied  to  determining  the  probable  ratio 
of  Survivorship.  It  is  observable  that  Houghton  identifies  Petty's  labours  with 
Graunt's,  saying — "  Major  Graunt,  or  rather  that  learned  and  ingenious  virtuoso, 
"  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  admirable  observations  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of 
"  London,  &c.,  &c.  This  great  man  "  {query,  is  Graunt  or  Petty  meant) 
"  saith,  &c." 

On  the  30th  March,  1692,  Houghton  commenced  publishing  his  folio  weekly 
"  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade."  Between  that  date 
and  24th  September,  1703,  he  issued  583  numbers,  each  of  four  pages.  The  price 
was  at  first  Two  Pence,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  One  Penny.  This  periodical,  or 
Penny  Magazine,  contained  articles  of  remarkable  usefulness,  and  replete  with  informa- 
tion interesting  alike  to  the  farmer,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  general  public.  And 
they  are  also  valuable  to  the  student  of  Political  Economy,  as  including  some  analyses 
of  Trade  Statistics  and  Prices  at  an  important  period  in  its  history. 

The  statistician  may  consult  with  advantage  a  paper  on  the  Acreage  of  England 
and  Wales,  calculated  by  Dr.  Halley  from  the  carefully  ascertained  treiyhtu  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  large  Map  which  that  philosopher  dissected  into  Counties, 
and,  by  means  of  his  balance  and  estimates,  came,  in  most  of  his  details  (if  we 
consider  the  circumstances),  surprisingly  near  to  the  calculations  of  Major  Dawson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Census  of  1851. 

The  Folio  papers  of  Houghton  (omitting,  however,  the  curious  advertisements, 
the  Wind  and  Rain  Tables,  the  Stock  and  Share  Lists,  the  weekly  prices  of  Corn 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  j)rices  in  the  Provision  and  other  Markets,  and 
the  condensed  narrative  of  news  from  the  London  Gazette)  were  reprinted  Twenty- 
Four  Years  after,  in  three  Volumes  Octavo,  London,  1727,  revised,  with  a  preface 
and  indexes  by  Richard  Bradley,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

B-adley  observed,  that  he  "  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  opjiortunity  of 
"  restoring  to  the  world  Mr.  Houghton's  useful  writings,  which,  in  all  probability, 
"  would  never  else  have  been  again  published;  and"  (he  went  on  to  say)  -'it  is  very 
"  likely  that  there  are  not,  in  all  our  English  libraries,  ten  complete  sets;  for,  as 
"  they  were  published  in  single  papers,  many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  lost,  and 
"  the  few  that  are  now  left  are  esteemed  as  valuable  as  choice  manuscripts." 

From  sundry  advertisements  in  various  single  numbers  now  before  us,  and  from 
occasional  remaiks  in  the  text,  it  appears  that  Houghton  was,  very  likely,  pe(;u- 
niarily  a  loser  by  the  jiublication.  He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  becomiri"- 
patriotism  ;  and  thei-e  is  no  trace  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  that  miserable 
bondage  which  the  literary  men  of  his  time  usually  had  to  endure,  that  is,  either 
to  court  a  patron  of  rank  or  wealth,  or  else  to  put  up  with  a  hard  crrst  and  a 
garret. 
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lionourably  distinguisbed  from  the  catchpenny  publications  which 
frequently  adopted  that  popular  form,  and  is  a  remarkable  essay  to 
make  the  elementary  statistics  of  direct  taxation  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Its  title  is  "An  Account  of  the  Acres  and  Houses, 
Avith  the  proportional  Tax,  &c.,  of  each  county  in  England  and  Wales 
humbly  presented  to  the  Lords  and  Commons."  Against  each  county 
and  separately  assessed  town  are  given  the  figures  of  the  Monthly 
Tax,  the  proportional  tax  in  decimals,  the  number  of  Acres  and 
Houses,  Parts  (not  decimally,  but  reciprocally)  of  the  whole  Tax, 
Acres,  Houses,  Acres  per  house,  Year's  Tax  (in  Shillings  and  pence) 
per  Acre  and  per  House. 

This  account,  omitting  some  remarks  wliich  preface  it,  and  are 
not  material  to  the  object,  was  reprinted  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  (1811,  vide  Appendix  X.,  p.  103).  Singularly 
enough,  the  proportional  tax  in  Decimals,  which  is  the  chief  feature, 
and  professedly  so,  of  the  original,  is  entirely  omitted  in  this  reprint; 
but  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  good  the  omission  by  supplying 
the  missing  figures  from  our  original  copy  of  the  Broadside.  These 
are  re-arranged  into  divisions  or  groups  in  Column  7  of  Table  E. 
But  we  have  curtailed  the  Nine  decimal  places  to  which  Houghton 
carried  his  calculations  to  the  more  convenient  extent  of  Two  places.* 

\lll.—The  Land-Tax  of  1692.  This  Assessment,  the  most 
important  of  all,  in  a  modern  point  of  view,  as  fixing  the  nominal 
quotas  still  in  force,  and  which,  as  explained  in  Pakt  1  of  this  article, 
were  the  real  Quotas  between  the  years  1692  and  1797,  was  levied 
under  the  Act  of  4  Gul.  et  Mar.,  c.  1,  "  for  granting  to  their  majesties 
"  an  aid  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  one  year,  for  carrying  on 
"  a  vigorous  war  against  France." 

*  However  ingenious  the  calculations  of  Houghton  upon  Land-Tax  may  be 
considered,  we  think  his  conclusions,  based  as  thej'  are  upon  the  ratio  of  the  Tax 
to  the  Acreage,  quite  unsound.  We  shall  hereaiter  have  to  consider  whether  the 
same  course  of  ideas  did  not  warp  the  judgment  of  Davetiant  in  making  him  think 
that  the  number  of  houses,  and  the  heartli-money  returns,  were  better  guides  to  a 
just  assessment  than  the  quotas  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Land-Tax,  and 
approved  by  Parliament.  In  order  to  fully  explain  Houghton's  views,  the  following 
extracts  from  his  own  words  on  the  subject  will  be  quite  sufficient  : — 

''  Of  the  proportional  tax  in  Decimals,  1  have  the  whole  computation  by  me. 
"  With  it,  an  arithmetician,  in  two  or  three  hours,  may  ])roportion  each  county's 
"  share  of  any  number  of  thousand  pounds  whatsoever  shall  be  laid.  And  it  it 
"  should  be  laid  wholly  on  Acres,  or  Houses,  it  would  prove  near  as  in  the  Table, 
"  in  which  I  remark,  that  London,  or  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction  only,  without 
"  the  suburbs  in  Middlesex  and  Southwark,  bears  near  the  Sixteenth  part  of  the 
"  Tax.  That  Middlesex,  abstracted  from  London  (the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction), 
"  bears  near  the  Two  and  Twentieth  and  half  part  of  the  Tax  ;  and  both  together, 
"  abstracted  from  Southwark,  hears  the  Ninth  and  Half  part  of  the  Tax;  that 
"  Cumberland  bears  but  One  Penny  the  Acre  towards  the  tax  ;  but  INliddlesex 
"  (including  London)  bears  Five  Shillings  and  Eleven  Pence  the  Acre.  That  York- 
"  shire  has  about  the  Tenth  and  Half  part  of  the  Acres  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
"  Eleventh  part  of  tlie  Houses  (much  about  the  same  number  with  the  Bills  of 
"  Mortality),  and  bears  about  the  Twentieth  part  of  the  Tax.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
"  tlie  i)laces  over-charged  have  about  150  Parliament  men  ;  those  tinder -charged 
"  about  130  men;  those  that  have  no  reason  to  comjilain  about  220  men.  Whether 
"  this  Table  may  show  reason  for  alteration  of  the  method  of  Taxing,  I  submit  to 
"  i)roper  judges.  The  matter  of  fact  1  here  endeavour  to  demonstrate;  and  am,  my 
"  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  John   Houghion,  F.R.S." 
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Col.  8  of  Table  E  sliows  the  nominal  proportion  borne  by  each 
County  and  Division  to  the  whole  Tax. 

IX. — The  following  Col.  9,  of  the  same  Table,  shows  the  altera- 
tion in  these  nominal  proportions,  which,  throiigli  the  operation  of 
the  Land-Tax  lledeinjition  Act,  as  more  fully  set  foi'th  in  the 
Tables  of  Part  I  of  this  article,  liave  occurred  in  each  County  and 
Oroup  of  Counties.  The  figures  arc  for  1843,  but  they  represent, 
with  sufficient  nearness,  the  status  for  the  present  year,  1857. 

X. — The  concluding  Cols.,  10  to  18  inclusive,  of  Table  E,  are 
calculated  with  the  idea  that  tliey  will  afford  as  close  an  approximate 
indication  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  distribution  of  real  property 
through  the  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Seventeenth, 
and  in  the  Nineteenth,  Century.  Besides  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
these  Statistics,  they  form  the  most  important  test  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  proportionate  comparative  statistics  of  Land-Tax  at 
the  various  periods. 

One  or  two  points  require  explanation,  viz.,  as  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Eeal  Property  Valuation  in  1814,  and  as  to  Cols.  12,  15,  16,  17 
not  being  filled  up  for  each  county.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  not 
uninteresting  to  see  whether  the  changes  wiiich  have  occurred  in  the 
distribution  of  Keal  Property  have  been  of  recent  occurrence,  or  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  last  valuation  made  between  the  expiry  of  tlie  old 
Property  and  Income  Tax  and  the  imposition  of  the  new  one.  As 
i-egards  the  valuation  of  real  property  in  1G92,  the  amounts  are  suffi- 
ciently near,  notwithstauding  a  small  proportion  of  personal  property 
and  Pensions  are  included.  The  reason  for  each  County's  increase  not 
being  filled  up  is,  that  the  Divisions  lead  the  eye,  with  sufficient  near- 
ness, to  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  chief  increase  has  taken 
place,  and  the  amounts  in  millions  sterling  of  the  real  Property  value 
in  each  county  almost  give  the  ansAver  by  inspection,  we  have,  on  these 
grounds,  not  deemed  the  labour  of  further  calculation  necessary. 

Further  Explanation  as  to  Method  of  reading  Table  E. 

An  example,  chosen  with  no  particular  preference,  but  merely  to 
show  the  uses  to  ivhich  the  Table  E  mai/  be  applied,  and  the  loay  in 
which  the  several  hundred  calculations  it  contains  are  to  he  read,  may 
here  he  found  useful. 

Example. — DiTisoN  IV.  Eastern. — Three  Counties,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk. — Assessment  to  the  Ship-lTonei/  Land-Tax  of  1036. 
Of  every  100/.  raised  by  this  Tax,  Essex  had  to  contribute  3"86Z., 
Suffolk  3-8GZ.,  Norfolk  3-78Z.  Total,  11 -5/.,  i.  e.,  111.  10s.  of  each 
100/.,  or  11^  Per  Cent,  of  the  Tax. 

Assessment  of  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  per  Land-Tax 
Act  of  161'2,  17  and  18  Charles  L.  In  this  case  the  Assessment  on 
Essex  was  raised  to  447  Per  Cent.,  on  Suffolk  to  5'11  Per  Cent  , 
on  Norfolk  to  6  07  Per  Cent.,  Total  15-65  Per  Cent.  But  as  it 
may  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  Items  of  each  County,  and  wdiich 
may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  Ta  isle  E,  we  will  merely  repeat  the  Totals 
of  this  Eastern  Division  for  the  remainder  of  the  Columns.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  Total  of  1642.  just  referred  to,  was  reduced,  in 
1G44,  to  14'94  Per  Cent,  by  the  Weekly  Assessment  per  Ordinance 
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of  Parliament  for  siippressing  the  Irish  Hehellion  of  the  Year  1644. 
In  1656,  it  was  again  raised  to  a  little  beyond  the  proportion  of 
1656,  viz.,  to  15"71  per  Cent.,  in  the  case  of  the  Commomrealth 
Monthly  Assessment  for  the  Spanish  War.  In  1660,  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  estimated  the  Land-Tax  Assessment  in  compensation  for 
the  aholition  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  assessed  the  Counties 
comprising  this  Division  at  Sums  which,  instead  of  realizing  Dave- 
nant's  ideas  that  they  were  in  close  conformity,  and,  in  fact,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  the  Ship-Money  Land-Tax  Assessments,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  shown  to  be  nearer  to  the  other  assessments  which 
he  condemned  as  inijust;  and  the  figures  on  this  occasion  give  a 
Per-Centage  of  144  Per  Cent. 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1691,  when  an  elaborate  investigation 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  into  some  of  the  Statistics  of  Real 
Property  by  the  Land-Tax  Commissioners,  in  rating  the  3Ionthh/ 
Assessment  or  Aid  upon  Land  of  the  2  William  and  Mary,  the  figures 
for  this  Division  give  a  Total  of  14"45  Per  Cent. 

In  the  next  year,  viz.,  1692,  we  arrive  at  the  point  which  connects 
the  ancient  and  modern  statistics ;  for,  in  tiiis  sense  at  least,  the 
proportionate  Quotas  of  1692  are  modern,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
continued  in  their  integrity  until  1797 ;  and,  from  1798  down  to  the 
present  date,  made  perpetual  and  subject  to  redemption.  Tlie 
Quotas  nnder  this  Act  (Real  Quotas  from  1692-1797,  nominal  Quotas 
from  1797-1S57,  but  real  Quotas  even  during  the  latter  period  if  we 
were  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  basis  of  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Garnett's  Land-Tax  Statistics)  were,  in  aggregate  amount  for  the 
Division  we  are  comparing,  12*42  per  Cent.,  being  a  reduction  from 
the  proportionate  figures  of  1691,  although  Davenant  would  have  us 
believe  that,  in  1692,  the  Home  Counties,  in  which  were  comprised 
these  three,  with  eight  others,  were  more  hardly  used  than  ever. 

Passing  on  to  the  present  time,  it  becomes  interesting  to  observe 
to  what  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  redemptions  which  have  taken 
place  since  1798,  the  relative  ratios  of  contribution  liave  been  altered. 
In  the  Eastern  Division  we  find  that,  in  184.3,  owing  to  the  propor- 
tion redeemed  to  unredeemed  having  been  somewhat  less  tlian  in 
tlie  average  of  other  Divisions,  the  Per-Centage  which  it  bore  of  the 
Tax  was  13'6.  The  Supplementary  Account  for  1849  (Table  W.posl) 
shows  that  the  proportion  for  that  year  was  precisely  the  same,  viz., 
13'6  Per  Cent.  And,  considering  how  insignificant  in  amount  have 
been  the  redemptions  since  1849,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  taking 
those  figures  as  applicable  to  the  Year  1857  for  this  Division. 

In  Sectiok  11  of  Table  E  we  have  considered  it  useful  and 
interesting  to  give  such  Statistics  as  Avill  serve  to  show  in  wliat 
parts  of  the  country  the  value  of  Eeal  Property  has  increased,  how 
much  and  at  what  rate,  in  comparison  of  one  part  with  another. 
With  this  view,  we  have  annexed  the  amounts  of  annual  value  of 
Real  Property  in  1692  and  1851,  the  proportion  of  annual  value  of 
each  County  and  Division  to  the  total  annual  value  of  Real  Property 
in  1692  and  in  1814  (as  the  last  year  of  the  first  Property  and 
Income  Tax),  and  to  the  annual  value  of  Real  Property  assessed  to 
the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  and  to  the  Poor's  Rate,  in  1851.  We 
have  also  annexed,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  the  augmen- 
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tations  in  proportionate  value  have  been  greater  or  less  compara- 
tively with  each  other  in  the  present  or  in  the  last  century,  first,  the 
figures  of  increase  per  Cent,  in  each  Division  for  tiie  122  years  1692- 
lSl-1;  secondly,  the  increase  per  Cent,  in  each  Division  for  the 
87  Tears,  1S14  to  1851;  and  lastly,  the  aggregate  increase  per  Cent. 
for  each  Division  in  the  159  years  1G92  to  1851.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  out  these  particulars  of  tiie  Example  in  the  present  state- 
ment, as  they  can  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  Table  itself. 

Concluding  Ohservations  upon  the  incorrect  Political  Arithmetic  of  tlie 
tieventeenth  Century  on  Land-Tax. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Century  a  ruder  system  of  distinguishing 
the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  the  couutrj'  prevailed  than  at 
])resent.  For  example,  in  the  parlance  of  the  former  period,  all  the 
Counties  which  were  not  what  were  termed  the  Home  Counties  had 
the  appellation  of  the  "  Northern  and  Western  Counties."  The 
Home  Counties  were  Eleven  in  number,  viz.,  Surrey,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Berks,  Bucks, 
and  Oxon. 

But  the  conclusions — handed  down,  as  has  been  explained,  for  so 
Jengthened  a  period  of  time — upon  the  intense  injustice  and  par- 
tiality of  the  tax,  taking  these  two  great  divisions  of  Home  Counties, 
and  of  Northern  and  Western  Counties,  is,  we  submit,  entirely 
negatived,  and  shown  to  be  baseless,  upon  comparison  with  each 
other  of  the  proportionate  Statistics  throughout  the  period,  which 
correspond  much  too  nearly  to  give  colour  to  the  charge  of  great 
inequity  in  the  territorial  apportionment  of  the  Tax.     {See  A  pp.  II,) 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  error  of  Dave- 
nant's  Political  Arithmetic  sprung  from  his  entertaining  some  such 
notion  as  Houghton  had  published,  that  com])arative  acreage  and 
number  of  houses  were  better  tests  of  the  equity  of  the  Land-Tax 
a[)portionments  or  Quotas  than  the  real  value  of  those  acres  and 
houses  as  income-producing  property.^'' 

*  A  conclusion  obviously  as  unsound  as  it  is  unpractical.  With  the  view  of 
fortifying  his  position,  Davenant  misapplied  Sir  William  Petty's  statements.  The 
following  is  the  passage  from  the  farmer's  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  give 
occasion  for  the  above  remarks  : — ■ 

"  The  excise  and  number  of  houses  and  hearths  are  no  ill  measures  to  form  a 
"  judgment  by  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and  abilities  of  a  country.  Particularly  Sir 
"  William  Petty,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  computer  we  ever  had,  in  all  his  political 
"  arithmetic,  both  for  England  and  Ireland,  did  very  much  guide  himself  by  the 
"  hearth-money.  Some  light  may  also  be  had  in  this  matter  (the  Land-Tax)  from 
"  the  late  polls  which  have  been  in  the  kingdom.  The  article  of  Ship-Money  shows 
"  how  persons  unconcerned  did  think  each  county  ought  to  be  rated.  The  appor- 
"  tionment  of  16G0  makes  it  apj)ear  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  very  able  committee 
"  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject." 

As  regards  the  Ilcarth-Money  Statistics,  although  there  is  reason  for  dissenting 
from  the  view,  that  they  afford  an  Index  to  comparative  wealth,  they  may  safely  be 
admitted  to  possess  value  in  other  respects,  and,  for  example,  in  ajiproximate 
estimates  of  the  po|)ulation  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  appreliend,  how- 
ever, that  the  celebrated  Hcaith-Kcturn  estimate  of  Gregory  King,  on  the  important 
qui->tion  of  the  numbers  of  the  |)co])le  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  is  an  under 
estimate,  and  that  the  most  brilliant  of  living  English  historians  has  given  too  much 
faith  to  figures  which  there  are  grounds  for  reckoning  as  deticient  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  One  Million  of  inhabitants,  an  error  of  about  a  Fifth  Part  of  ids  estimate. 
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The  extracts  which  have  been  ^iveu  from  tlie  coiuph\iiits  against 
the  Laiul-Tax  of  public  iiieii,  I'rom  the  period  of  tlie  Eevolutioii 
downwards,  will  have  fully  indicated  how  frequently  the  same  tone 
of  argument  was  adopted  against  it,  upon  grounds  which,  statistically 
re-arranged,  seem  inconclusive  and  erroneous. 

Further  reference  to  writers  on  constitutional  and  financial 
history,  who  have  touched  upon  the  Land-Tax  Assessment,  will 
provewhat  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Davenant, 
having  been  the  chief,  and  generally  the  sole,  authority  where  that 
argument  against  it  has  been  affirmed. 

But,  even  apart  from  the  Statistics  which  have  now  been  sub- 
mitted as  disproving  the  general  tenor  of  Davenant's  deductions, 
there  is  one  other  objection  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  viz., 
that,  if  the  argument  in  opposition  was  correct,  the  northern  and 
western  gentlemen — relying  upon  a  parliamentary  influence,  which 
is  represented  as  having  exercised  an  undue  power  from  the  time  of 
the  Long  Parliament  to  that  of  the  Government  of  the  Restoration 
— combined  to  act  unjustly  towards  their  neighbours  for  the  paltry 
advantage  of  a  lighter  Assessment  to  the  Land-Tax. 

Such  an  accusation  against  that  portion  of  the  community  has 
been  shown  to  have  formed  the  perennial  stock  of  complaints  against 
the  Tax,  and,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  unsupported  by  facts, 
either  adduced  on  the  occasion,  or  whose  existence  can  be  satis- 
factorily traced.  Nor  is  it  likely  tliat  the  most  diligent  search  could 
sift  them  out,  seeing  how  antagonistic  is  the  supposition  of  their 
truth  to  the  historical  evidence  of  the  high  character  and  integrity 
of  the  English  country  gentleman,  and  to  that  watchful  spirit  of 
public  opinion  which  threw  no  dim  light  upon  unjust  dealing,  even 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

There  is  also  another  remaining  inference  drawn  by  Davenant, 
upon  which,  fortunately,  evidence  in  disproof  is  still  extant.  The 
statement  that  the  most  considerable,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced 
persons  a])portioned  the  Assessments  of  IGUO,  with  the  care  which 
distinguished  the  Assessors  of  the  Ship-Money  in  1G3G,  was  advanced 
by  him  in  depreciation  of  the  parties  to  the  other  Assessments.  But, 
with  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  names  of  the  Land-Tax  Commis- 
sioners of  1G43,  1G44,  and  IGSG,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  most  respectable  and  honoured  names  of  England  are 
also  to  be  found  amongst  these  Commissioners. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  submitted  that  the  continuous  outcry  which 
certain  public  men  have  made  against  the  Land-Tax,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  generations,  have  had  as  little  foundation  iu  statistical 
evidence  as  have  the  projects  for  its  equalization  at  the  present  day. 
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Table   I. 
Land-Tax  REnEEMED,/rom  1708  to  2.bth  March,  1849. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Land-Tax  Redeemed  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Unredeemed 
Land-Ta.x. 

Per  Cent. 

ot 
Total  Th.k 
Unre- 
deemed. 

Divn.  I. — London  and  Middlesex. 
( London, Westminster,  and  Middlesex) 

£ 
89,046 

£ 
147,203 

13-0 

Surrey    

29,117 
43,009 
27,647 
25.571 
19-497 

Kent 

Sussex    

Southampton 

Berks 

Divn.  11. — South-Eastern   ... 

144,841 

151,958 

^ys 

Hertford     

Bucks 

Oxford   

Northampton 

21,039 

zi,7oz 

14.923 

14,928 
4.227 
9.998 
9.579 

.... 

Huntingdon  

Bedford 

Cambridge    

Div.   III.  —  South  -  Midland^ 

(f.xokulini^  Middlesex) 1 

96,391 

15.3,CG8 

13-6 

Essex 

46,784 

23,030 
19,410 

Suffolk   

Norfolk 

Div.  IV. — Eastlrn    

89,224 

153,743 

13-6 

Wilts     

20,182 
10,404 
29,776 
12,464 

25-359 

Devon     

Div.  V. — South-Westkrn    .... 

98,185 

102,983 

14-4 

Gloucester 

19,916 
7,393 

7,738 
9,842 

15,161 

Hereford    

Salop  

Stafford     

Worcester 

Warwick    

Div.  VI. — West-Midland 

73.303 

119,801 

io'6 

30Jf 
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APPENDIX  (I).     Table   l.—ContinueiL 
Land-Tax  11edei:med, /rowj  1798  to  25th  March,  1849. 
1  2  :? 


LaiidTax  Redeemed  in 
England  and  Walks. 

Unredeemed 
Liind-Ta.\-. 

Pel-  Cei.t. 

or  Total  Tax 

Unre- 

dfiiued. 

Leicester    

£ 

i2,8<3 
1,266 

19,183 
9,167 
7.094 

£ 

Rutland 

Div.  VII. — North-Midland... 

49.563 

110,835 

9-8 

Chester               

7.803 
8,118 

Div.  VIII. — North -W'estkrn 

15,921 

30,962 

2-7 

York,  E.  R 

10,161 

I2,0':;8 

22,582 

„     N.  R 

„     W,  R. 

Div.  IX. — York   

44,801 

43,005 

4-0 

5.338 
5,825 

2.093 
1,780 

Northumberland    

Cumberland  

Div   X  — Northern    

15,036 

15,fi27 

I  "4 

3,008 

1,628 

1,190 

1,281 

397 
942 

840 

1,111 

760 

1,634 

485 
606 

549 

South  Wales, 
Glamorg:in    

North  Wales. 

Flint          

Denbigh   

Merioneth 

Anglesea        

Div.  XI. — Welsh    

14.43' 

37,796 

3'4 

England  and  Wales — Total 

730,747 

1,128,177 

loo-o 

Note. — The  col.  1  is  re-arranged  from  the  Return  of  Land-Tax  Redeemed  in 
separate  Counties  alphabetically,  as  at  25th  March,  1849.  (Parliamentary  Paper, 
025.)     Cols.  3  and  4  are  calculated  from  data  referred  to  in  our  Table  A. 
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APPENDIX  (II). 

The  Table  II.  (occupying  the  two  following  pages)  contains  an  abstract  of  some 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  mucli  more  extended  Table  E.  {ante)  which  has  been 
fully  described  in  Part  II.  of  this  paper. 

The  col.  10  has  here  been  appended  to  show  the  little  disturbance,  in  the  terri- 
torial distribution  of  the  Unredeemed  Tax,  which  has_taken  place  in  the  six  years 
1843-9.  And,  as  the  progress  of  redemption  has  since  then  been  only  slightly 
accelerated,  the  figures  will  closely  represent  the  proportionate  existing  condition  of 
the  Tax  in  1857. 

A  leading  object  of  the  annexed  Abstract  (which  was  submitted  to  the  Statistical 
S'ocipft/)  is  to  present  a  condensed  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  proportions  of  the 
Land-Tax,  assessed  upon  the  great  groups  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  during 
a  period  of  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty  Years. 

It  was  verbally  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  that  this  Abstract 
enables  a  very  clear  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  partiality  of  the  statements,  made  in 
Davenant's  works,  that  the  differences  were  great  between  the  assessment  of  1G60 — 
(see  col.  6,  said  to  be  on  the  model  of  the  Ship-Money  col.  4,) — and  the  assessment 
of  1692  (see  col.  8,)  which  has  been  continued  to  1798  as  the  scale  of  real  quotas, 
and,  from  1798  to  this  time,  as  that  of  nominal  quotas. 

Comparing  col.  8  with  col.  6,  the  differences  between  the  two  will  be  as 
follows : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Division 

No. 

Group  ofCoimlies. 

Proportion  of 
Land-Tax  Assessed 

on  the  Division 

more  in  1692  than 

in  1G60. 

Proportion  of 
Laud-Tax  Assessed 

on  the  Division 

less  in  1  Gi)2  than 

in  IGfiO. 

I. 

London  and  Middlesex 

Per  Cent. 
9-4 
1-4 
0-7 

Per  Cent. 

II. 

South  Eastern   

III. 

South  Midland 

IV. 

Eastern  

2-0 

V. 

South  Western 

2-6 

VI. 

West  Midland    

11 

VII. 

North  Midland 

0-8 

VIII. 

North  Western  

0-5 

IX. 

York  

1-2 

X. 

Northern    

0-5 

XI. 

Welsh 

2-8 

England 
&  Wales 

Balance  of  Differences 

11-5 

11-5 

With  the  sole  exception  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  extreme  difference  in  any 
other  division  was  under  Three  Per  Cent.  ;  the  average  pltis  differences  in  two 
divisions  being  about  One  Per  Cent. ;  and  the  average  minus  differences  in  the 
remaining  eight  divisions  about  One  and  a  Half  Per  Cent, 

And,  as  regards  the  difference  of  about  Nine  and  a  Half  Per  Cent,  in  the 
Assessment  of  London  and  Middlesex,  all  collateral  testimony  would  lead  to  the 
impression  that  the  assessment  of  1G92  (which  made  its  contribution  to  the  whole 
Land-Tax  of  England  and  Wales  16'4  Per  Cent.)  was  a  juster  estimate  than  the  one 
made  in  ICGO,  and  extolled  by  Davenant,  which  fixed  the  contribution  at  7  Per 
Cent.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Assessment  of  1691,  which  there  was  no  par- 
ticular accusation  against,  had  raised  the  quota  to  about  Ten  and  Two-Thirds  per 
Cent.,  and  that  in  much  earlier  estimates  Ten  per  Cent,  had  frequently  been  exceeded. 
And  as  the  Tax  of  1692  affected  Offices  and  Pensions — the  recipients  of  which  were 
taxed  in  the  Metropolis — the  alteration  in  its  assessment  is  held  to  have  been  fully 
accounted  for. 
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APPENDIX  II.- 

Table  II. 

Distribution  of  Land  Tax  in  England  and  Wales. — 


1 

0 

s 

•I 

5 

r, 

Divi- 
sion 
No. 

Namk  of 

Division-. 

Counties 

in 
Division. 

Sliip-Monej- 

Land-Tax 

of 

1C3C. 

Land- 
Tax 

of 
IGW. 

Land- 

Tax 

of 

1660. 

T. 

London  and  Mid- 
dlesex   

[Middlesex,      including: 
I    London    and    West- 
(    minster        1 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

9-7 
IZ-8 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

10-5 
15-1 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

7-0 
i3'9 

South-Eastern  ... 

II. 

r Surrey,   Kent,    Sussex,) 
t    Hants,  Berks  ) 

III. 

South  -  Midland 
(excluding     Mid- 
dlese.x)    

("Herts,    Bucks,    Oxon,  1 
I    Northampton,  Hunts,  / 
(    Beds,  Cambridge    ....j 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk 

(Wilts,   Dorset,  Devon,' 
(    Cornwall,  Somerset..! 

ii-8 
17-2 

10-9 

14-9 
19-6 

IZ'O 

i6-3 

IV. 

Eastern  

V. 

South -Western... 

VI. 

West-Midland  ... 

[Gloucester,    Hereford,! 
1    Salop,  Stafford,  Woi- 
(    cester,  Warwick j 

11-6 

12-4 

II'O 

VII. 

North-Midland  .. 

( Leicester,  Rutland,  Lin- 
1    coin,  Notts,  Derby....) 

9-8 

5-9 

9-0 

Yin. 

North-Western.... 

Cheshire,  Lancaster    .... 

1-9 

30 

yo 

IX. 

York 

(York,  North,  East,  and) 
(    West  Ridings J 

5-8 
1-8 

4-8 
•8 

5-8 

2*1 

Northern    

X. 

[Durham,  Northumber-  j 
I    land,        Cumberland, 
[    Westmoreland     I 

XI. 

Welsh  

j  Monmouthshire,  South  \ 
I     Wales    (6    counties),  | 
j     North       Wales       (6  i 
I    counties) ' 

5'i 

2-1 

5-5 

Total — Engl 

AND  and  Wales 

ico"o 

1000 

100*0 
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Continued. 


(Abstract  of  Table  E.  Sjc.) — Examples  from  1636  to  1843. 

7  8  9  10  11  13 


U 


Land- 
Tax 
of 

1C91. 

Land- 
Tax 

of 
1693 

to 
1798. 

Land- 

Tax 

of 

1843. 

Land- 

Tax 

of 

1819. 

Real 
Property 

Assessed  to 
Property 

and  Income 
Ta.x,  1851. 

Real 

Property 

Assessed  to 

Relief 
of  the  Poor, 

1851. 

18-13. 

Proportion 

of  Land-Tax 

Redeemed 

to 

Unredeemed. 

18.13. 
Land-Tax, 

Rates  in 
the  Pound 

on  Real 
Property. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Total  Tax. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Totid. 

Per  Cent. 

s.     d. 

10-7 

i6-4 

131 

130 

14-6 

12-0 

37- 

o     3 

14-G 

i5"3 

13-5 

13-5 

12-3 

12-4 

48- 

o     34 

11-8 

iz-7 

13-6 

13-6 

6-5 

7-0 

38- 

o     6 

14-5 

ii-4 

13-6 

13-6 

6-6 

7-3 

36- 

o     6 

16-2 

i3"7 

14-5 

14-4   • 

10-2 

10-2 

37- 

o     4i 

10-7 

9"9 

10-G 

10-6 

11-9 

12-6 

38- 

o     zf 

8-2 

8-z 

9-8 

9-8 

8-2 

7-8 

31" 

o     3i 

2-6 

-'5 

2-7 

2-7 

11-3 

12-1 

34* 

o    o| 

5-0 

4-6 

3-9 

4-0 

8-6 

8-7 

5°' 

o      ij 

1-4 

1-6 

1-4 

1-4 

4-8 

4-9 

49" 

o     o| 

4-3 

2-7 

3-3 

3-4 

5-0 

5-0 

28- 

0    zl 

100-0 

I00"0 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

39" 

0     ii 
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On  the  Money-Hate  of  Wages  of  Labour  in  Glasifjow  and  tlie  West  of 
Scotland.     By  John  Strang,  LL.D. 

[Read  l)efore  Section  (F,)  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cheltenham,  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  August, 
1856.] 

A  CORKECT  chronicle  of  Wages  as  applied  to  different  kinds  of  manu- 
factures and  handicrafts,  combined  witli  the  changing  cost  of  the 
necessaries,  and  even  the  common  luxuries  of  life,  would  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Economic  Science.  While  the 
rate  of  these  would  at  once  mark  tlie  advance  or  tall  on  the  value  of 
labour  at  particular  epochs,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  note  the 
changes  whieli  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  Labour,  as  applied  to 
particular  distinct  handicrafts,  and  if  the  money-rate  were  further 
measured  by  the  cost  of  the  great  necessaries  of  existence,  would 
give  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  social  condition  of  the  labourer 
at  any  period  of  the  country's  history.  As  a  humble  contribution  to 
this  chronicle  of  labour,  I  have  now  to  present  you  with  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  Eate  of  Wages  in  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  labour  marts  of  Great  Britain,  I  mean  the  city  of  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourliood ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  select,  from  the  long 
list  of  mechanics,  handicraftsmen,  and  labourers,  a  few  of  those  who 
are  engaged  on  the  production  of  the  great  staples  that  belong  to 
that  district,  premising  that  the  following  facts  in  general  are  based 
on  returns  made  to  me  by  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  engi- 
neers, ironmasters,  and  builders  of  the  city  and  surrounding  district, 
and  that  they  are  not  general  estimates,  but  are  founded  on  the 
actual  Wages'  Books  of  the  several  concerns  to  which  they  apply. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  Cotton-Spinners  and  Power-Loom 
Weavers,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  of  which  Glasgow  is  the  central 
mart,  and  whose  numbers  amount  at  present  to  about  30,000.  It 
appears  that  the  average  wages  of  those  persons  were  as  follows  at 
the  three  diftcrent  periods  of  1811,  1851,  and  185G: — ■ 


Power-loom  weavers 
Cotton-spinners 


Average  Per  Week. 


1811. 


s.    d. 

7    - 


21     - 


s.     d. 
7     3 


21     - 


s.     d. 
8     3 


20*.  to  35s. 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  tlie  w^ages  in  this  department 
of  manufactures  have  been  gradually  rising  since  1841.  Wliile  this 
has  been  generally  the  case,  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
not  more,  but  even  less,  has  been  paid  for  weaving  each  piece  of 
cloth,  and  for  spinning  each  hank  of  yarn.  In  the  case  of  Cotton- 
spinners  in  particular,  matters  have  so  changed,  and  mills  and 
machines  have  been  so  altered  in  productive  power,  that  it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  average  of  wages  at  present  paid. 
For  while  in  tlie  older  factories  a  spinner  cannot  gain  more  than  20^. 
a-week ;  in  the  new  mills,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  improved 
machinery,  his  wages  may  even  reach  36s.  In  the  one  a  man 
manages  500  spindles,  whereas  in  another  he  can  superintend  1,500 
or  2,000.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  five  and  thirty  years 
ago  the  spiimer  of  the  finest,  or  highest  numbers  of  Yarn,  had  only 
about  150  spindles  to  each  jenny  to  attend  to,  whereas  now,  in  tlie 
factories  where  the  finest  numbers  of  yarn  are  spun,  one  individual 
can  easily  manage  880  spindles,  and  these,  too,  are  annually  on  the 
increase.  In  short,  in  cotton-spinning  and  power-loom  weaving  the 
advance  of  wages  has  arisen  principally  from  increased  production  in 
consequence  of  improvements  in  machiner3^  It  must  also  be  kept 
in  mind  that  weavers  and  spinners  worked  G9  hours  in  1811,  and 
only  60  in  1851,  and  hence  received  more  money  for  less  labour. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  wages  of  two  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  I  mean  the  rates  obtained  by  tlie 
workmen  employed  in  Mines  and  Iron  works,  whose  numbers  in  the 
year  1851-55  amounted  to  33,900,  and  whose  united  wages  during 
these  twelve  months  reached  the  large  sum  of  1,976,000^. 

Average  Rate  of  Mining  Labour  for  the  Last  Five  Years. 

s.  d. 

From  January,       1852,  till  October,       1852,  inclusive  2  6  per  day 

,,      November,       ,,       ,,   January,       1853,         „         3  -  ,, 

,,      February,     1853,    ,,   August,  ,,  ,,         3  6  „ 

,,      Seiitember,      „       ,,   October,  „  ,,         4  -  ,, 

,,      November,      ,,        „    December,       ,,  ,,         4  6  „ 

,,      January,        1854,    ,,   January,       1855,  „         5  -  ,, 

,,      February,     1855,    ,,    September,      ,,  ,,         4  -  ,, 

,,      October,  ,,       „    March,  1856,         , 5  -  „ 

,,     April,  1856,    ,,   August,  ,,  ,,        5  -  ,, 

Average  Rate  of  Wages  Paid  to  Workmen  connected  with  the  Manufacture 
of  Pig  and  Malleable  Iron. 


1852. 

1&53. 

185 1. 

18 

55. 

185G. 

*.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

.y. 

d. 

*.    d. 

Blast  furnace-keepers  ....  per 

day 

5     - 

6     3 

6     8 

0 

8 

7    y 

Do.  assistants   

3     2 

3     7 

4     2 

4 

2 

4     9 

Do.  fillers 

2     8 

3     4 

3  10 

3 

9 

4     2 

Puddiers, including  under) 
hands     / 

7     (i 

10     3 

10     0 

10 

- 

10     - 

Rollers  (chief  rollers)   ... 

10     - 

14     - 

14     6 

13 

6 

13     6 

Labourers 

1     6 

1   10 

2     1 

2 

- 

2     - 

l^'rom  the  foregoing  statements  it  a])pears  that  tlun-o.  has  been  a 
gradual  Init  important  rise  in  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  tlie 
coal  and  inm-stone  Mines,  as  well  as  of  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  and  malleable  Iron,     lu  the  former,  from  2s.  (id.  a-day, 
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in  October,  1852,  to  5s.  in  March  185G,  and  in  the  latter  of  from  25 
to  50  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid  to  the  hibourers  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  bLast  furnaces  and  the  rolling  and  puddling  of 
iron  since  1852.  And  when  the  number  of  men  connected  with 
these  several  industries  is  remembered,  being  nearly  34,000,  such  a 
rise  cannot  fail  to  involve  most  important  consequences. 

The  third  industry  to  wliich  we  would  call  attention  is  the 
wages  of  Engineers  and  Mechanics — a  very  large  class  of  workers  in 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  Tlic  following  is  the  average  rate  of 
engineers'  wages  per  day  (of  ten  hours)  duriug  the  last  six  years  : — 

Sliilliiiss.  Sliillings. 


1851   

3-43 

1854  

1855  

1856  

397 

18.J2   

1853  

3-52 

3-82 

3-99 

4- 

Prom  the  foregoing  table  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  wages  paid  to 
engineers  and  mechanics  during  these  last  six  years  have  been  pro- 
gressively advancing,  and  it  shows,  since  1851  to  the  present  time,  a 
I'ise  of  about  11  per  cent. 

Tlie  fourth  industry  to  which  we  would  allude  is  that  of  Building, 
or  house  construction.  In  so  growing  a  city  as  Griasgow,  which,  with 
its  suburbs,  has  a  population  at  present  of  not  less  tlian  400,000,  and 
whose  rate  of  increase  from  birtlis  and  immigration  over  deaths 
amounts  annually  to  about  3f  per  cent.,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
very  large  the  employment  must  be  of  those  engaged  in  this  business. 
Of  the  many  handicraftsmen  engaged  in  constructing  houses,  ware- 
houses, and  other  buildings,  we  shall,  however,  limit  ourselves  to 
stone  quarriers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  labourers.  The  following  is 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Quarriers  from  1851  to  1856  :— 


1851 16.V.  per  week  of  GO  hours. 

1852 16*.    ,, 

1853 17*.    „ 


1854 I9s.  per  week  of  60  hours. 

1855 20.V.     „ 

1856 22*. 


Or  a  rise  of  6s.  per  week,  or  about  37  per  cent.,  since  1851. 
The  following  is  the  average  rate  paid  to  Masons : — 


uring  summer 

of  1850  and  1851   . 

..  2ls. 

,,      winter 

of  1850  and  1851  . 

..   18*. 

„      summer 

of 

1852  . 

..  21*.  and  18*. 

1853   .. 

..  23*.  9d.  f  th  less  in  winter 

>)                      M 

1854  .. 

..  25*. 

>l                     «> 

1855   .. 

..  25*. 

l>                     >> 

1856  .. 

..   25*. 

For  the  last  three  years  masons  have  restricted  themselves  to  57 
hours  work  ])er  week ;  previous  to  this  they  worked  60  hours,  and 
there  is  a  prevalent  feeling  among  this  class  of  craftsmen  still  further 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
from  1850  to  1855,  inclusive  : — ■ 

*.    d. 

1850  (average  during  year)  21  6  per  week  of  60  hours. 

1851  „  21  - 

1852  „  22  - 

1853  „  23  - 

1854  „  24  -  57  hours. 

1856  ,,  24  - 
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Or  an  advance  of  2s.  Qd.  per  week,  with  a  reduction  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  series  of  three  hours  on  the  week's  work.  At 
the  present  moment  the  rate  of  wao^es  paid  to  carpenters  aud  joiners 
is  5f/.  per  hour  for  whatever  time  they  are  working,  without  reference 
to  weeks;  but  the  stated  time  is  57  hours  per  week,  or  23s.  Qd.  per 
week ;  or,  should  they  work  the  day  of  10  hours,  4s.  2d.  per  day. 
This  shows  the  advance  on  the  wages  of  this  handicraft  to  have  been 
4s.  Qd.  per  week. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Common  Labourers 
connected  with  all  matters  of  house  construction : — 


1850,  '51,  and  '52....  12s.  per  week. 

1853  14*.       „ 

1854  17*.       „ 


1855    17s.  per  week. 

185G    17s.         ,, 


Thus  the  rise  has  been  greater  on  Unskilled  even  than  on  Skilled 
labour,  being  5s.,  or  upwards  of  40  per  cent.  These  labourers  are 
almost  exclusively  Trisli ;  aud,  strange  to  say,  that  while  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  within  30  miles  of  Belfast,  labourers  can  be  got  from  Is. 
to  Is.  (jd.  per  day,  or  6s.  to  9s.  per  week,  and  although  the  cost  of 
transit  ])er  steamer  to  Glasgow  is  only  from  2s.  Q>d.  to  4s.,  the  flow 
of  Irish  immigration  to  Glasgow  has  greatly  diminished. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  multiply  examples  of  the  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  I'ate  of  wages  of  almost  every  class  of 
workmen  during  the  last  five  years,  an  advance  which  has  now 
reached  the  long  sinking  employment  of  the  Hand-Loom  AVeaver. 
Tor  a  long  period  the  position  of  those  connected  with  this  last 
employment  had  been  gradually  lowering,  till  at  length  it  became 
])itiful  indeed.  The  facility  with  which  the  art  can  be  learned,  the 
numbers  which  unfortunately  rushed  to  this  work,  frequently  creating 
an  equal  competition  between  the  man  and  the  child,  coupled  with 
the  competition  of  power-loom  labour,  are  assuredly  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  great  fall  during  these  thirty  years 
past  in  this  species  of  handicraft.  But  whatever  the  causes  may 
have  been  ibr  sinking  the  value  of  hand-loom  labour,  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  average  rate  of  weekly  wages,  as  furnished  me  by 
two  or  three  of  the  leadhig  manufacturing  houses  in  Glasgow,  being 
at  present  from  Qs.  to  7s.  \d.  per  week,  is,  indeed,  a  miserable 
pittance  even  when  measured  by  the  reduced  prices  which  liave  taken 
place  in  every  article  of  consumption  and  clothing  since  1825,  when  the 
wages  were  13s.  Gd.  per  week.  The  following  is  a  progressive  state- 
ment of  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  hand-loom  weavers  from 
1825,  marking  the  periods  when  the  reductions  took  place: — ■ 


1825 

s.     d. 

13  6 

9  - 

7  G 

6  G 

1848 

s. 

G 

1827 

1851 .^ 

1829 

1852 

6 

1831 

1853  . 

7 

1834 

8  - 

185G 

7 

1837 

7  - 

It  will  be  observed  from  tlie  foregoing  statement  tliat  the  late 
advance  in  wages  has  even  reached  those  miserably  paid  workmen, 
the  wages  in   1851  being  5s.  8J.  ])cr  week,  whereas,  in  1850,  the 
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average  is  7s.  1^.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  hand-loom 
weavers  are  fast  diminishing  in  Glasgow,  although  in  the  villages  and 
towjis  aronnd  they  still  maintain  their  numbers.  That  they  should 
do  so  is  at  lirst  sight  surprising,  when  other  branches  of  manufacture 
offer  such  high  wages  for  labour.  There  is,  however,  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  liand-loom  weaver  which  the  factory  workman  and  the 
artisan  does  not  enjoy — I  allude  to  the  feeling  that  they  are  their 
own  masters,  can  work  short  or  long,  late  or  early,  in  the  garden  or 
in  the  shop,  and  that  without  any  detriment  to  their  web — that  they 
can  employ  their  wives  and  children  cither  as  adjuncts  or  assistants 
in  their  own  labour,  and  can  thus  eke  out  a  tolerable  subsistence 
without  the  restraints  imposed  on  many  of  their  more  money-gaining 
brethren. 

The  deduction  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  figures  is  simply  this : — That  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  a  gradual  and  permanent  rise  seems  to  have  been  established  in 
All  Wages  connected  with  the  leading  industries  of  Glasgow,  and  we 
may  almost  add,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that, 
too,  even  in  the  face  of  the  reduction  which  has  been  made  in  the 
hours  of  labour.  And  were  we  to  carry  the  inquiry  further,  and 
place  in  a  comparative  table  the  price  of  the  chief  articles  of  con- 
sumption which  enter  into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  artisan  and 
labourer,  since  the  period  when  the  policy  of  tliis  country  was  com- 
menced to  relieve  not  only  all  the  great  necessaries  of  life  from  fiscal 
burdens,  but  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  duties  exigible  on 
those  articles  of  luxur}',  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  which  more 
particulai'ly  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  laboiu-ing  classes,  it  may 
be  fairly  affirmed  that  tliis  most  important  body  of  the  community  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  placed  in  a  more  enviable  position  in  the 
social  scale  than  they  were  ever  formerly  in  this  country,  or  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  From  the  foregoing 
facts,  and  from  the  results  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  industrious  man  never  knew  a  period  iu 
which,  if  he  could  only  be  temperate  and  frugal,  he  might  more  easily 
save  money ;  and  could  he  only  be  induced  to  eschew  the  whiskey 
shop,  and  turn  his  footsteps  to  the  Savings'  Bank,  he  would  speedily 
find  himself  more  comfortable,  independent,  and  happy,  than  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-labourers,  whose  increased  means  are  but  too 
frequently  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  grosser  passions  of 
humanity. 
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Memorandum  on  the  present  Statistics  of  tlie  Currant  Trade. 
By  John  Ingkam  Travehs. 

Great  Britain  is  the  Currant  Market  of  the  World:  its  consump-' 
tiou  exceeding  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  produce  being  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Morea  furnishes  us  with  three-fiftlis,  and  the  Ionian  Islands 
with  two-fifths,  of  our  supply. 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  tlie  value  of  the  Currants  we  import 
is  paid  for  by  our  exports  of  British  manufactures  ;  and  during  the 
five  years  1851-5,  our  exports  to  the  Ionian  Islands  have  exceeded 
our  imports  thence  by  177,129Z. 

The  carrying  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Currant-producing  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  is  principally 
carried  on  in  British  bottoms — to  the  extent  in  ships  of  72  per  cent., 
and  in  tonnage  of  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  commercial  marine 
employed. 

The  continuance  of  these  advantages  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
now  perilled  by  the  high  rate  of  Customs'  Duties  as  contrasted  with 
those  imposed  by  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  Currants  being  free  to  export  their  produce  to  the 
country  most  inviting  their  reception. 

£    s.    d. 

Austria  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein)  ..  _, 

levy  a  Customs'  Duty  of ]  ^^     ~  "  Per  Ion, 

Holland 1  16  8  „ 

France    -     5  -  ,, 

Russia     4     _  _  .^ 

UnitecT  States,  from  July,  1857,  about    ....  3     .t  -  ,, 

The  United  Kingdom    15  15  -  ,, 

The  average  consumption  per  head  of  our  population  is  but  two 
ounces  weekly,  which  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  5?.  would 
immensely  increase,  and  in  all  probability  a  much  larger  amount  of 
revenue  would  be  produced. 

When,  in  1831,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  41Z.  Gs.  Sd.  to 
221.  3s.  IJ.,  the  consuniptioji  increased  from  5,593  to  9,296  tons; 
and  when,  in  1811,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  221.  3s.4:d.  to  151. 15s., 
the  consumption  increased  fi'om  9,296  to  14,912  tons. 

But,  now  that  Eussia  has  reduced  her  tariff  by  three-sevenths  of 
its  former  amount,  and  the  United  States  by  four-fifths  of  what  it 
has  hitherto  been,  this  country  will  be  precluded  irom  all  chance  of 
competition,  except  at  high  prices,  and  this  trade  will  inevitably  bo 
sacrificed,  with  all  its  collateral  advantages,  unless  we  adopt  a  Free 
Trade  Tarifi',  at  least  to  an  equal  extent  with  other  Nations — our 
competitors. 
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On  the  Electoral  Statistics  of  the  Counties  and  Horoucjhs  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  Tiveni jj-five  years  jrom  the  Ecform  Act  of  IH52 
to  the  present  time.  By  AVilltam  Newmakch,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  16th  June,  1857.] 

{fjoncludcd  from  page  23-4  ante.') 

In  the  former  Paper  on  this  subject  (Jonr7ial  XX..,  paj^c  1R3,  ante),  I 
stated  that,  while  I  coukl  there  give  the  general  results  of  the  Table 
which  had  been  coiupiled  of  the  Votes  on  the  liegister  in  Counties 
and  Boroughs  at  the  three  periods,  1837-8,  1846-7,  and  1852-3,  the 
space  then  at  my  command  did  not  enable  me  to  give  the  lieturn 
itself. 

I  have  now  to  supply  that  defect ;  and  accordingly,  in  Table  GG 
annexed  to  this  continuation  of  the  Paper,  there  will  be  found,  under 
precisely  the  same  arrangement  as  in  Table  (Q),  a  statement  of  the 
Constituency  of  each  County  Division  and  Borough  therein  at  the 
three  periods  just  named. 

It  was  stated  also  in  the  former  Paper  (page  187-9,  ante)  that, 
according  to  the  imformation  then  before  me,  I  could  only  set  forth 
approximatively,  and  subject  to  several  qualifications,  a  Tabular 
statement  of  the  Number  of  Houses  in  England  and  Wales  falling 
under  each  of  the  three  great  classes  of — (1)  Houses,  the  rent  of 
which  is  under  Si.v  pounds  per  annum :  (2)  Houses  of  a  rent  of  Six 
pounds  and  under  Ten  pounds ;  and  (3)  Houses  of  a  rent  of  Ten 
pounds  and  upwards.  But,  availing  myself  of  the  facts  which  were 
accessible  as  regards  the  four  counties  of  Lancaster,  Suftblk,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Gloucester,  it  was  pointed  out  (page  189)  that  the  pro- 
babilities seemed  to  be  that  an  actual  Rent  Abstract  of  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  would  not  lead  to  conclusions  extremely  difi'ereut 
from  the  conclusions  really  ascertained  for  the  four  Counties  just 
named. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
Parliamentary  Paper  2,  1852,  obtained  by  Mr.  Poulet  Scrope  in 
1851,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  7tli  July,  ].851,  may  be  regarded,  for 
our  present  pur])ose,  as  presenting,  subject  to  a  few  corrections,  a 
substantially  accurate  classification  of  Inhabited  Houses  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1850-1 ;  and  accordingly,  in  Table  FF  appended  to  this 
Paper,  1  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  actual  results  presented  by 
the  Eeturn. 

I  will  recur  to  this  point  presently ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
first  dispose  of  some  other  topics. 

A  Parliamentary  Paper  (!■,  Sess.  IL,  1857,  8  May,  3  857)  obtained 
in  May  last  by  Mr.  Locke  King,  enables  us  to  state  the  Number  and 
Classes  of  County  Electors  in  the  ]?egistration  Year  185G-7,  and  the 
Total  Number  o^  JSorouyh  Electors  in  the  same  year. 

This  more  recent  information  is  important ;   and,  taking  it  in 
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combination  with  the  former  Table  (C)   (page  174,  ante),  \\q  have 
the  followins:  statement  AA : — 


Table  AA, 

County   Electors. — England  and   Wales,  1846-7;    1853-4;   and  18.5G-7. 

Total  Number  of  County  Electors  according  to  the  several  leading  Qualifi- 
cations j^rescribed  bj/  the  Reform  Act  0/18.32. 


Qualifications 
for 

England. 

Walks. 

County  Votes. 

'56-7. 

'5:!-4. 

'4G-7. 

'5G-7. 

•53-1. 

■4G-7. 

Freeliolders 

No. 
317,023 

22,520 

277 

4,305 

No. 
315,196 

24,022 
525 

5,898 

No. 
310,908 

25,700 

No. 
21,490 

30 
412 

No. 
21,925 

142 

3 

553 

No. 
20,^62 

173 

Copyholders 

Fee  Farm  Rents  &  Land- ) 
Tax    ( 

Annuities  and  Rent  Charges 

344.185 

346,241 

342,614 

ii,932 

22,623 

20,535 

Leaseholders    

24,502 
95,107 

21,800 
97,947 

21,517 
100,008 

5,889 
7,995 

13,884 

0,704 
8,513 

7,450 

8,787 

Occupying  Tenants 

119,609 

119,813 

121,525 

15. -17 

16,237 

Offices,  Holders  of 

714 
3,221 
2,031 

1,519 

10,515 

1,433 

2,270 

8,604 

439 

59 

22 

221 

96 

463 

59 

108 

Joint  Qualifications 

766 
48 

Other           ,,           

5,966 

13.467 

11.319 

302 

618 

922 

469,700 

479,521 

475,458 

30,118 

38,458 

37,694 

The  decrease  in  Occupying  Tenants  and  Joint  Qualifications,  and 
the  increase  in  freeholders  and  Jieaseholders,  as  shown  by  these 
figures,  is  remarkable. 

The  Total  Number  of  County  Votes,  taken  at  470,000  Votes  in 
1856-7,  is  10,000  less  than  in  1853-4,  and  5,000  less  than  in  1846-7. 

The  next  Table  BB  condenses  into  a  small  compass  the  general 
results  of  the  Total  Coiuity  and  Borough  Suflxage  at  the  four  periods 
1837-8,  181G-7,  1852-3,  aiid  1856-7. 
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Table  BB. 


Total  Registered  Votes  in  Counties  and  Borouphs  in  England  and  Wales 
respectively/,  in  the  Four  Registration  Years  Itsn7-B,  li54(3-7,  18,52  8,  and 
1850-7;  the  figures  for  1056-7  beiiig  the  Abstract  Result  of  Mr.  Locke 
JCing^s  Pari.  Paper,  4,  Sess.  2/1857. 


1 

2 

;5 

4 

T) 

G 

7 

COUKTIKS. 

Registration 

Years. 
Aug. — Sept. 

Boroughs. 

England. 

Wales. 

Total 

VoIKS. 

TUTAI, 
VOTKS. 

Wales. 

England. 

No. 

Ko. 

Ni). 

No. 

No. 

No. 

46»i868 

36,i;o 

505,988 

185G-7 

439,046 

\zM<) 

426,377 

473,132 

36,458 

509,890 

1852-3 

404,393 

1 1,751 

392,642 

473,183 

37,340 

510,523 

184(;-7 

372,258 

11,205 

361,053 

439,590 

33.91^ 

473,502 

1837-8 

321,369 

11,654 

309,715 

Note. — The  Paper  obtained  by  Mr,  Locke  King,  and  mentioned  above,  includes 
England  and  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  gives  the  Total  Number  of  Votes  on  the 
Register  of  eai'li  County  Division  for  each  of  the  seven  years  1850-56,  and  the 
number  of  County  Votes  under  each  head  of  County  Qualification  as  given  on  the 
Register  of  1856-7.  A.s  regards  Boroiujhs,  the  Return  gives  only  the  Total  Number 
of  Votes  in  1856-7. 


The  very  large  increase  of  35,000  in  the  Total  Borough  Votes, 
between  1852-3  aud  185(5-7,  will  attract  attention. 

But  we  may  learn  from  the  next  Table  CC  that,  of  this  total 
increase  of  35,000  Borough  Votes,  in  the  four  years  1852-3  to  185(3-7, 
nearly  one-half  (say  15,000  votes)  has  occurred  in  the  Metropolis, 
combined  with  fifteen  of  the  largest  Boroughs  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act. 

And  if  we  extend  the  period  of  comparison  to  ten  years,  and 
compare  181G-7  with  185G-7,  we  find  that,  of  the  total  increase  of 
G7,000  Borough  Votes,  considerably  more  than  half  (or  3S,000)  the 
total  increase,  occurred  in  the  same  twenty-two  leading  Boroughs. 

It  would  be  diihcult  to  find  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the 
pervading  anomalies  of  our  whole  Representative  System  than  is 
aflbrded  by  the  facts  in  the  following  Table  (CC)  ;  for  it  shows  us 
that  42  per  cent,  of  the  ivhole  Borough  Constituency  of  England  and 
Wales  sends  only  40  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the 
remaining  58  per  cent,  of  tlie  Borough  Constituency  seudi?  nearly  five 
times  forty  members,  or  sends  actually  195  memhers. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  several  cases : — 
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Table  CC. 

Twenty-two  Leading  Dorouphs  in  England  and  Wales  (sending  40  Members). 
Votes  on  Register  at  Four  Periods  1837-8  to  1856-7.  With  the  Votes 
at  the  remaining  178  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  (sending  295 
Members). 

1  2  3  4  5 


and 
No.  of  Meinlicrs. 

185G-7. 

1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

London,  City  (4) 

Westminster,  City    (2) 

♦Finsbury (2) 

♦Marylebone (2) 

♦Tower  Hamlets    ....(2) 

♦Lambeth  (2) 

Southwark    (2) 

No. 
19,115 

13,182 

20,626 
20,851 
27,980 

20,276 
10,170 

No. 
20,728 

20,025 
19,710 
23,534 

18,131 
9,458 

No. 
20,057 

14,572 

15,921 
15,(i62 
18,748 

13,885 
7,98i' 

No. 
19,678 

15,745 

13,300 
11,799 
13,318 

7,040 
5,641 

(,6) 

132,200 

126,469 

106,834 

86,521 

♦Macclesfield (2) 

♦Stockport (2) 

1,106 
1,417 

1,058 
1,341 

946 
1,108 

975 
1,278 

(4) 

2.5-3 

2.399 

2.054 

2.253 

♦Asliton-under-Lyne  (1) 

♦Bolton  (2) 

♦Bury (1) 

♦Manchester (2) 

♦Oldham     (2) 

♦Rochdale (1) 

♦Salford (1) 

1,085 
1,933 
1,218 
18,044 
2,098 
1,255 
4,028 

937 
1,671 

959 

13,921 

1,890 

1,160 

2,950 

871 
1,479 

868 

12,841 

1,691 

1,026 

2,605 

617 
1,405 

678 

11,185 

1,372 

942 
2,437 

(lo) 

29,661 

23,488 

21,381 

18,636 

♦Bradford (2) 

♦Halifax (2) 

♦Hudderefield (1) 

♦Leeds    (2) 

♦Sheffield    (2) 

♦Wakefield (1) 

3,279 
1,488 
1,552 
6,472 

6,874 
967 

2,683 
1,200 
1,364 
6,406 
5,322 
850 

2/2.50 
1,022 
1,142 
6,300 
4,934 
780 

1,348 

970 

826 

5,894 

4,028 

733 

(.0) 

20,632 

17,825 

16,408 

13.799 

The  22  Boros.,  as  above 

remaining  1 78  Boros.  1 
in  Engl.  &  Wales...  f 

185,016 

254,030 

170,181 

234,212 

146,677 

225,581 

121,209 

200,160 

Total— Engl.  &  Wales... 

4:59,0(6 

404,393 

372,258 

321,369 

818 
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The  enormous  increase  of  101.  votes  in  some  of  these  lioroughs  is 
exceedingly  strilviug. 

In  the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  example,  the  Constituency  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1837-8,  and  including,  as  it  now  does,  28,000 
Votes,  it  is  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom  after  the  "West 
1-iiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  there  are  37,000  Votes. 

In  Lamhetli  the  constituency  of  1856-7  is  three  times  the  magni- 
tude of  the  constituency  of  1837-8. 

In  SoutJnoarh  the  number  of  Votes  has  doubled  in  the  same 
twenty  years :  and  in  Manjichone  the  progress  has  been  almost  as 
rapid. 

In  the  City  of  London  and  the  City  of  Westminster  the  increase 
of  lOZ.  Votes  has  been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  diminution  of 
Old  Suffrage  Votes. 

In  the  manufactiiring  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the 
rapid  increase  of  lOZ.  votes,  between  1852-3  and  1856-7,  is  exceed- 
ingly striking,  and,  as  the  evidence  of  sound  prosperity,  exceedingly 
gratifying. 

The  following  Table  (DD)  presents,  in  a  concise  form,  the  results 
of  the  last  Table  (CC)  :— 

Table  DD. 

'Ro'ROVGW's— England  and  Wales,  18.37-8  ifo  1850-7.  Distribution  of  Total 
Votes  between  the  22  Leading  and  the  178  Remaining  Boroughs — Icing 
an  Abstract  of  Table  CC. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

r, 

7 

Per-Ceiita 

Horoui; 

of  Englaml 

SIC  of  Total 
h  Votes 
and  Wales. 

Registration 
Years. 

Votes  on 

Borough  Register 

in 

Increask. 

178Boros. 

22  TSnros 

22  Boros. 

178  Boros. 

22  Boyos. 

178  Boros. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

62-3 

37-7 

1837-8 

I  Z  1, 000 

200,000 

60-5 

3</5 

18-16-7 

147,000 

225,000 

;6,ooo 

25,000 

57-9 

4-"i 

1852-3 

170,000 

2:?4,000 

•23,000 

9,000 

57-9 

42-1 

185G-7 

185,000 

254,000 

15,000 

20,000 

64,000 

54,000 

jVo/p. — Tliis  Table  may  be  read  thus: — In  1837-8  the  Votes  in  the  22  Leading 
Boroughs  amounted  to  37'7  per  cent.  (col.  2)  of  the  Total  Borough  Votes  of 
England  and  Wales;  and  in  1856-7  that  ratio  had  increa.sed  to  4J'i  per  cent.  The 
Total  Borough  Votes  may  be  obtained  by  simply  combining  col.  4  and  5. 


It  appears  from  this  Abstract  that,  while  the  Total  Increase  in 
Borough  votes,  since  1837-8,  has  been  118,000,  that  increase  has  been 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  an  increase  of  61,000  Votes  in  the 
•22  Leading  Boroughs  returning  40  Members,  and  54,000  votes  in 
the  remaining  178  Boroughs  returning  295  members. 

And  generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  each  of  these  40  member.s  has 
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a  constituency  of  4,600  Votes ;  and  each  of  the  295  members  a  con- 
stituency of  900  votes. 

We  may  now  revert  to  the  question  of  the  relative  magnitude  of 
the  three  classes  of  Houses  in  England  and  "Wales,  viz.,  under  Ql., 
Ql.  and  under  lOZ.,  and  lOZ.  and  upwards. 

In  the  following  Table  (EE)  an  Abstract  is  given  of  the  more 
extended  Table  (FF),  itself  an  abstract  of  the  voluminous  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  obtained  by  Mr.  Poulet  Scrope  in  1851. 

In  a  small  compass  the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
ascertained  facts  for  the  whole  of  England  and  AVales  as  given  in 
(EE),  compared  with  the  conclusions  founded  at  page  189,  ante,  or 
the  facts  of  the  four  selected  Counties. 

Classes  of  Houses — England  and  Wales,  18.50-1 — according  to  Poor  Rate 

Assessment. 


Ascertained  Results— Table  EE. 

Presumptive  Results — Table  M. 

Class. 

Premises. 

Proportion 

IFanses. 

No. 
1,713,000 

572,000 

990,000 

Proportion. 

Undergo 

£6  and  under  .£10   .... 
^£"10  and  above 

No. 
1,870,000 

4.51,000 

1,081,000 

Per  Cent. 

55-1 
13'- 
3i'7 

Per  Cent. 
52'3 

17-5 

30-2 

3,408,000 

100' 

3,275,000 

too" 

It  mvist  be  remembered,  in  reading  these  figures,  that  in 
Table  (M),  page  189,  ante,  the  presumptive  data  obtained  from  the 
four  counties  were  adapted  to  the  ascertained  number  of  "  Inhabited 
Houses  "  in  1851;  and  that,  in  the  following  Tables  (EE)  and  (FF), 
the  figures  represent  the  number  of  "  Properties  "  assessed  to  the 
Poor,  meaning  by  "  Properties,"  houses,  as  well  as  other  hinds  of 
premises ;  and  of  course  it  is  easy  to  understand  tliat,  while  the 
"  Inhabited  Houses  "  may  be  only  3,275,000,  the  "  Properties  "  may 
be  3,408,000. 

For  all  substantial  pui'poses,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
positive  figures  in  (EE)  and  (FF)  very  fully  confirm  the  partly 
presumptive  figures  employed  in  Table  M. 

In  some  respects  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Poor  Law  Yaluatiort 
of  property  is  irregular  and  fluctuating;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  below — frequently  very  much  below — -the  real  letting  value  of 
the  premises.  The  figures,  therefore,  in  (EE)  aud  (FF)  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  representing,  in  exaggerated  proportions,  the  two 
lower  classes  of  liouses. 

It  was  stated,  also  on  partly  presumptive  data,  at  page  190,  ante, 
tliat  the  excusals  from  payment  of  Poor  Rate,  by  reason  of  Poverty, 
were — 

Excusals  on  Ground  of  Poverty. 

Houses  under  £G  rent  21"1  per  cent. 

,,           .£0  and  under  i'lO  ....   24'5  ,, 

,,        ;£'10  and  above    5'G         „ 
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Now  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that  these  proportions  are  exagge- 
rated. 

The  parochial  compilers  of  the  materials  in  detail,  out  of  which 
the  Eeturn  of  ISiO  (Parliamentary  Paper  030,  1849)  was  made  up, 
would  not,  and  frequently  could  not,  ascertain  in  a  great  many 
cases,  whether  the  cause  of  non-payment  of  Poor  Eate  was  poverty, 
or  absence,  or  non-liability,  or  some  other  general  cause. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  I'airly  admissible  conclusion  that,  in 
lSiS-9,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  (instead  of 
2t  per  cent.),  of  houses  under  10/.  were  excused  from  payment  of 
Poor  Kate  for  reasons  indicating  the  straitened  moans  of  the  occu- 
piers;  but  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether,  in  lS")()-7,  cxcusals  of  pay- 
ment on  the  same  ground  amount  to  more  than  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  per-centagc  at  which  they  stood  in  ISlS-iJ;  and,  in 
justice  to  the  Smaller  Occupiers,  the  fact  of  their  present  improved 
condition  should  be  definitively  ascertained  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
discussioiis  of  next  year. 
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APPENDIX    (11). 

[The  four  Tables  in  this  Second  Appendi.x  continue  and  complete  the  First  Appendis 
commencing  at  page  200  an/ej 


Table  EE. 


Poor  Rate  Assessments  {according  to  Poor  Bate  Valuation,)  in  England  and  Wales 
18.50-1.     Number  of  Properties  Assessed.     Abstract  of  the  following  Table  FF. 


1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Geoups 

Under  £6. 

£6  and  under 

£10. 

£10  and  above. 

Total 
Number. 

OF  Counties. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

(i.)  Metropolitan 

41,611 

15"- 

37,395 

i3'7 

194,554 

59-3 

273,560 

(ii.)  South-Eastern  ... 

144,508 

47-6 

51,566 

17-0 

107,508 

3  5 '4 

303,582 

(ni.)  South-Midland... 
(iv.)  Eastern 

129,930 
269,355 
219,601 
236,461 

64-7 
60-7 
59'7 
59'8 

19,878 
49,716 
40,718 
51,210 

9-9 
irz 
iro 

12-9 

51,058 
124,509 
107,751 
107,879 

^5-4 
28-1 

29*3 
27-3 

200,866 
443,580 
368,070 
395,550 

(v.)  South- Western.... 
(vi.)  West-Midland... 

855,347 

60-7 

161,522 

11-5 

391,197 

27-8 

1,408,066 

(vii.)  Midland 

167,000 

58-7 

46,172 

l6-2 

71,358 

25'1 

284,530 

(viii.)  North-Western 

463,420 

59"6 

113,543 

14-6 

200,340 

25-8 

777,303 

(ix.)  Northern 

98,018 

52"I 

23,852 

12-7 

66,215 

iS'^ 

188,085 

England 

1,769,904 

547 

434,050 

i3"4 

1,031,172 

31-9 

3,235,126 

(x.)  South  Wales 

(XI.)  North  Wales   ... 

58,362 
47,806 

59-7 
63*4 

9,934 
6,870 

lO'l 

9-1 

29,548 
20,686 

30-2 

27-5 

97,844 
75,362 

106,168 

61-3 

16,804 

9*7 

50,2;i4 

29-0 

173,206 

Engld.  &  Wales... 

1,876,072 

5  5  •  I 

450,854 

i3"i 

1,081,406 

31-7 

3,408,332 

VOJi.  XX.       I'AKT    III. 
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Table  FF. 

Poor  Rate  Assessments  in  England  and  Wales,  in50-l.  Abstract  of  the  Number 
of  Properties  Assessed  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  the  Poor  Rate 
Valuation,  being  an  Abstract  of  the  Materials  contained  in  Pari.  Paper  2/10.j2, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  P.  Scrope. 

1  2  3  4  r,  f,  7  8 


Oboups 

Uuder  iC. 

£C  and  vinder 
£10. 

^  £10  and  aljovc. 

Total 
No. 

OF  Counties. 

No. 

I'r.  Cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

I. — Metropolitan. 
IjOndon  City    

718 

751 

1,582 

12 

19,591 

4"  3 
4"4 

715 
1,758 
2,602 

176 
16,416 

4'3 
6-8 

■9 

21-8 

15,142 
23,299 
31,788 
19,154 
39,384 

91-4 

90-3 
88-4 
99-0 

52-2 

16,575 

25,808 

Fiiislmrj''  —  Boro' 

35,972 

Maryleboiie         ,,    

19,342 

Tower  Hamlets  ,,    

75,391 

22,654 

3,688 
4,679 

10,590 

9-2 
Z5-6 

25-0 

21,667 

6,347 
2,754 

6,627 

15-9 
15-1 

15-7 

128,767 

29,867 
10,849 

25,071 

74*9 

59-3 

.'^9-3 

173,088 
39,902 

18,282 

Miildlesex  (remainder  of) 

42,288 

41,611 

1 5"  2 

37,395 

'3"7 

194,554 

7.-: 

273,560 

IT. — .SOUTH-EASTERN. 

Kent    

54,898 

19,304 

32,609 
37,697 

44' 7 
48-2 

5o"c 
50*0 

21,971 

6,044 

9,205 
14,346 

17-9 

1 5' I 

14-1 
i9'o 

45,964 

14,680 

23,451 
23,413 

3  7*4 

36-7 

35-9 
31-0 

122,8.33 

Surrey  (e.xc.  Lambeth  and ) 

Southwark j 

Sussex 

40,028 
65,265 

Hants  

75,456 

144,508 

47-6 

51,566 

17-0 

107,508 

35-4 

303,582 

ITT. — South  Midland. 
Berks    

20,507 
22,148 
22,488 
19,034 
26,889 
18,204 

6o'5 

6yo 
62-6 

65-3 
68-7 

3,753 
3,508 
2,969 
3,236 
3,980 
2,432 

in 

I0'2 

8-9 
10-3 

9*7 
9-1 

9,607 
8,661 
8,092 
8,494 
10,316 
5,888 

28-4 

25*3 
24-1 
27-1 

25-0 

33,867 

Herts      

34,317 

33,549 

Oxon     

31,364 

41,185 

Beds 

26,584 

129,930 

64-7 

19,878 

9"9 

51,058 

2  5  "4 

200,806 

IV. — Eastern. 
Hunts  

8,407 
19,604 
55,159 
62,142 
52,678 

2,501 
4,5,164 
23,700 

61-3 

.'^4-3 
64-8 
64-8 
67-9 
56-4 

sn 

4«-3 

1,426 
5,246 
8,105 
9,8H9 
6,685 
407 
9,993 
7,965 

10-4 

9"5 
lo-:; 
8-6 
9-2 

I2'2 

i6-2 

3,884 
11,248 
21,881 
23,851 
18,172 

1,521 
26,503 
17,449 

28-3 
31-2 

-.';"7 
24-9 

23'.'; 

34'4 

13.717 

30,098 

Essex   

85,145 

Norfolk    

95  882 

Suffolk 

77,535 

Rutland    

4,429 
81,660 
49,114 

Lincoln     

York  (East  Riding)     

269,355 

6o'7 

49,716 

I  I'2 

124,509 

28-1 

443,580 
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(FF.) — Contd. — Poor  Rate  Assessments  in  England  and  Wales,  1850-1. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

Groups 

Under  £6. 

£6  ;iiid  under 
£10. 

£10  and  above. 

Tot^d 
No. 

OP  Counties. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

I'r.  Cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

V. — South-Western. 

Wilts    

38,321 
19,43fi 
64,007 
48,076 
49,801 

68-<; 
58-6 

65-9 

5,328 
4,354 

12,787 
7,631 

10,618 

9'5 
i3"i 
iro 

II-8 

12,219 
9,369 
38,965 
17,281 
29,917 

21-9 

28-3 

33"7 
23-6 

33'i 

55,828 

J^orset               

33,159 

Devon  

115,759 

Cornwall  

72,988 

Somerset 

90,336 

219,601 

59'7 

40,718 

iro 

107,751 

29-3 

368,070 

VI. — West  Midland. 

Gloucester    

52,815 
14,740 
28,936 
88,734 
32,072 
19,164 

53-7 
54-2 

66-0 
6o'3 
6i-2 

13,539 
3,245 
5,926 

18,584 
6,774 
3,142 

13-8 
II-9 
11-6 
13-8 

12-8 
IO"I 

32,035 
9,225 
16,236 
27,082 
14,315 
8,986 

32-5 
33*9 
31-8 

20"2 
26-9 

28-7 

98,389 

Hereford 

27,210 

Salop    

51,098 

Stafford    

134,400 

Worcester    

53,161 

Monmouth  

31,292 

236,461 

59-8 

51,210 

12-9 

107,879 

27"3 

395,550 

Warwick  

55,743 
32,901 
43,302 
35,054 

<;o*6 

62-2 

65-3 
63-6 

24,934 
6,896 
7,457 
6,885 

22-6 
13-0 
II'2 

12-5 

29,524 
13,119 
15,576 
13,139 

26-8 
24-8 

23  "9 

110,201 
52,916 
66  335 

Leicester 

Derby  

Notts    

55  078 

167,000 

58-7 

46,172 

l6'2 

71,358 

25- 1 

284,530 

"VIII. — North -Westn. 
Chester    

60,537 
193,522 
209,361 

62-6 
49-6 

72-0 

11,278 
77,123 
25,142 

11-7 

19-8 

8-7 

24,925 

119,320 

56,095 

30*6 
'i9"3 

96,740 
389,965 
290,598 

Lancaster 

York  (West  Riding)    

463,420 

59-6 

113,543 

.4-6 

200,340 

25-8 

777,303 

IX. — Northern. 

Durham    

Northumberland 

Cumberland 

27,549 
13,482 
23,891 
7,453 
25,643 

51-8 

38-9 

58-5 

57*1 

5  5  "4 

7,686 
4,996 
4,733 
1,184 
5,253 

14-4 
14-4 
11-6 
9-1 
"■3 

17,970 
16,194 
12,230 
4,419 
15,402 

46-7 
29-9 
33-8 
33'3 

53,205 
34,672 
40,854 
13,d5fi 
46,298 

Westmoreland  

York  (North  Riding) 

98,018 

52-1 

23,852 

12-7 

66,215 

35'- 

188,085 

Y  2 
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(FF.) — Contd. — Poor  Rate  Assessments  in  England  and  Wales,  1850-1. 

]  -:  ■:,  I  .-,  f,  7 


G  no  LPS 

Under  i6. 

i,(i  anil  uiidrr 
£10. 

£10  and 

liIjovc. 

Total 
No. 

OF   Col  .    .  1E3. 

No. 

Pr.  Cut 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

Pr.  Cnt. 

No. 

X. — South  Wales. 
Glamorgan       

27,589 
10,643 
8,441 
4,419 
5,210 
2,060 

^7-3 
54-5 
54*7 

KZ'2 
56-0 
49-7 

3,665 

2,040 

2,092 

879 

811 

447 

io"4 

i3-^' 

io"4 

8-7 

10-8 

9.720 
6,858 
4,891 
3,162 
3,283 
1,634 

35'' 
3  I '7 
37-4 

^n 

39"5 

40.974 

Ciirniaitheii  

19,541 

15,424 

8,460 

I>rei;knock    

9,304 

Railnor     

4,141 

58,362 

59-7 

9,934 

lO"  I 

29,548 

30-i 

97,844 

XI. — North  Wales. 
MoiitgoQiery    

8,160 
10,382 
10,049 

2,924 
11,045 

5,24  6 

54- z 
69-7 
6i-<; 
<;8-i 
67-6 
68-3 

1,704 
1,276 
1,250 

335 
1,59H 

707 

1  r^ 
8-6 
7-6 
6-7 
9-8 
9-2 

5,191 
3.235 
5,053 
1,775 
3,705 
1,727 

34-.'^ 
zi-7 
30-9 
i5'- 

22-6 

22-5 

15,055 

Flint 

14,893 

Denbigh  

16,352 

5,0.34 

16,348 

Anglesey  

7,680 

47,806 

63-4 

6,870 

9"  I 

20,086 

27-5 

75,362 

(1). — The  Ciii/  of  London  includes  the  Inner  and  INIiddle  Temples,  Clifford's 
Inn,  Sergeants'  Inn  (Chancery  Lane)  and  part  of  Furnivals  Inn. 

(2). — The  City  of  W csliiiiunter  includes  the  parishes  and  places  of  St.  ^largaret ; 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  the  Close  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  leter; 
St.  Martin-in-the- Fields  ;  St.  Anne,  Soho  ;  St.  James,  Westminster  ;  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square;  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden;  St.  Mary-le-Strand ;  St.  Clement 
Danes;  New  Inn;  the  Savoy  Precinct;  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

(3). —  The  Borough  of  Finshury  includes  the  parishes  and  places  of  IsliiiErton; 
Stoke-Newington;  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbnry;  the  Rolls 
I^iberty;  those  parts  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  St.  Sepulchre,  which  are  without 
the  hounds  of  the  City  of  London  ;  St.  George  the  Martyr  ;  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton 
Garden,  Ely  Rents  and  Ely  Place;  Gray's  Inn;  Lincoln's  Inn;  Staple's  Inn;  part 
of  Furnival's  Inn;  the  Charterhouse;  St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  except 
a  small  detached  portion  situate  to  the  north  of  the  parish  of  Islington;  St.  Luke, 
Middlesex;   and  Glasshouse  Yard  Liberty. 

(4). — The  Borovyh  of  Maryleione  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Marylebone, 
St.  Pancras,  and  Paddii'gton.  As  will  appear  presently,  no  returns  were  given  by 
St.  Pancras. 

{[)). — The  Boroiigh  of  the  Tover  Hamlets  comprises  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower 
and  the  Tower  Division  of  Ossulstone  Hundred,  viz.,  St.  John,  Hackney;  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch;  St.  Matthew,  15ethniil  Green;  Old  Artillery  Ground  and  Norton  Folgate 
Liberties;  Christchurch.  Spitalficlds;  St.  Mary,  M'hitechapel ;  Holy  Trinity,  in  the 
Minories;  East  Smithticld  Liberty  (being  that  jiart  of  the  parish  of  St.  Hotolph, 
Aldgate,  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London)  ;  the  precinct  of 
St.  Katharine-by-the-Tower;  St.  Gcnrge-in-the-East;  St.  John,  Wappiiig;  St.  Paul, 
Shadwell;  St.  Anne,  Liniehouse;  St.  Mary,  Stratford-le-Bow  ;  Bromley  St.  Leonard; 
All  Saints,  Poplar;  and  the  Hamlets  of  Mile-End  Old-Town,  Mile-End  New-Town, 
and  Ratcliff,  which  three  hamlets  form  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Ste])ney. 

(6). —  The  Borough  of  Lambeth  com])rises  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington 
Butts  ;   that  part  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  which  lies  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn 
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east   and   west   thrnu<];h   the  cliurrh  of   St.   ^lattliew,   Bri\ton  ;    and  tlie   parish    of 
St.  Giles,  Camberweli,  except  the  manor  or  hamlet  of  Dulwich. 

(7). — The  Borijwjh  of  Soullnvark  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour; 
St.  Olave;  St.  John,  Morsleydown  ;  St.  Thomas  ;  and  St.  George-tlie-Martyr ;  and 
also  those  of  Christchurch,  in  Surrey;   Bermondsey;  and  Rotherhithe. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Return  (2,  1S.52), 
from  wliicli  this  Table  is  obtained,  no  details  were  obtained  from  the  large  Parish  of 
St.  Pancras,  in  the  Borouijh  of  Marylehone.  The  Inhabited  Houses  in  St.  Pancras, 
in  1851,  were  no  less  than  18,584;  and  its  non-inclusion  in  the  Return  of  course 
materially  affects  the  position  of  Marylebone  in  the  list  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
as  given  in  this  Table  FF. 

No  returns  also  seem  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  in 
London  City,  and  from  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  Horsleydown.  But  these  are  com- 
paratively unimportant  omissions,  as  Holy  Trinity  had  only  59  Inhabited  Houses  in 
1851,  and  St.  John  only  1,480  houses. 

The  return  for  the  City  of  Lo.vdom  includes  the  Liberty  of  Glasshouse  Yard, 
which  is  not  distinguished  from  the  jiarish  of  St.  Botolph,  .\ldersgate.  The  inha- 
bited houses  in  the  Liberty  of  Glasshouse  Yard,  in  1851',  were  172  ;  in  the  rest  of 
the  parish  528. 

The  return  for  the  Borough  of  T.ambeth  includes  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Lambeth  and  Camberweli,  no  distinction  being  made  in  the  rating  between  the 
portions  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough. 

The  preceding  Tables  FF  and  EE  enable  us  to  see  pretty  clearly  in  what  parts 
of  the  Country  a  C/.  franchise  would  add  the  most  Votes  to  the  Registers. 

The  largest  number  of  Houses  under  G/.,  and  the  smallest  number  of  Houses 
61.  to  10/..  is  in  the  Agricultural  Counties.  For  example,  in  the  great  agricultural 
block  represented  by  the  South  Midland,  Eastern,  South- Western,  and  West 
Midland  groups,  it  appears  by  Table  EE  (page  321  ante),  that  the  Houses  under 
6/.  are  (iO'J  per  cent,  of  the  Total  Number  of  Houses,  and  that  the  Houses  Gl.  to 
10/.  are  11 '5  per  cent,  of  the  same  Total — the  corresponding  Per  Centages  being 
17"0  per  cent,  in  the  South-Eastern,  16"2  per  cent,  in  the  Midland,  and  14"6^er 
cent,  in  the  North- Western  Groups. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  the  note  contained  in  App.  HH,  page  340  scq., 
furnished  by  ^Ir.  Lumley,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  relative 
to  the  true  reading  of  the  Assessment  and  Excusal  Return  (030  of  1849),  already 
so  frequently  referred  to. 


The  contents  of  the  several  pages  of  the  following  Table  GG  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  former  similar  Table  (1851-2)  Q.  (page  201  ante).  The  places 
marked  *  are  those  which  were  Enfiamdiised  in  1832  ;  and  those  printed  in  Italics 
(e.  ff.,  Hythe)  are  the  places  from  which  one  member  was  taken  away  in  1832. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  Note  at  foot  of  page  326. 
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Table  GG. 
Statement  of  Votes  <m  Reoisteu  in  Counties  and  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  TJiree  Periods  in37-8  ;  15U6-7  ;  and  in52-3  ;  with  cols,  giving  at  each  period 
the  £.50,  tjjc,  Tenant  Votes  in  Counties,  and  the  Old  Suffrage  Votes  in  Boroughs. 

1  2  .3  4  5  (i  7 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 
BOKOUGHS  THEEF.IN. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

Itc,  ill 

Jioros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  u>id 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Borus. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  S:c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Borus. 

1.— METIIOPOLITAN. 
Middlesex     

No. 
15,081 

20,728 

14,883 

20,025 
19,710 
23,534 

18,131 
9,458 

No. 
1,386 

7,203 

1.497 

33^ 

No. 
10,418 

20,057 

14,572 

15,921 
15,662 

18,748 

13,885 
7,989 

No. 
1,317 

7,563 
2,262 

528 

No. 
12,817 
19,678 
15,745 

13,300 
11,799 
13,318 

7,040 
5,641 

No. 
1,292 

46,377  I.  H. 

9,005 

Westminster  City  

';.765 

*Finsbury    

Southwark  

1,421 

126,469 

9.052 

106,834 

10,353 

86,521 

16,191 

la.— UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxford  University 

3,474 

4,063 

7,537 

not 

given. 
J, 

not 

given. 

Cambridge  University   

II.— SOUTH  EASTERN. 

Kent,  East    

7,119 

1,874 

2,064 

856 

960 

i>384 

946 

991 

45 

329 

7,323 

2,010 

2,060 

485 

943 

1,133 

1,021 

1,101 

47 

365 

7,293 

1,335 

1,800 

503 

911 

1.073 

I  ,  I  C2 

28,104  I.  H. 
Canterbury 

Dover 

1,  198 

Ili/tfie 

<;6 

Sandwich    

ii6 

5,754 

9,379 

1,371 
6,308 
1,751 
1,269 

2,31 1 

5,498 

2,584 

5,049 

2,792 

Kent,  West  

1,751 
340 

9,489 

1,145 
5,187 
1,741 
1,451 

1,73^ 

53^ 

5^3 

8,432 

777 
3,155 
1,655 
1,041 

1.570 

42,280  I.  H. 
*Chathara  

*Greeiiwich     

Maidstone  

Rochester   

488 
344 

10,699 

872 

9,424 

1,055 

6,628 

832 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  several  County  Divisions  in  this  Table  the  total  of 
the  liorovyh  Votes  is  given  separately  from  the  County  Votes.  Thus,  in  Kent,  East,  the 
County  Votes  in  1852-3  were  7,119,  and  the  Borovyh  Votes  were  5,754, — and  in  the  same 
manner  throughout  the  Table,. 
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{GG).—Contd.— Votes  on  Register  in  England  and  Wales,  1837-8, 184(5-7,  cS,- 1852-3. 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

18.S7-8. 

CouNTT  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  therein. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Uegistcr. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemeu, 

&e.,  in 

Bar  OS. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

FrceniL'n, 

&c.,  in 

Buros. 

No. 

984 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  imd 

Freemen, 

&;c.,  in 

Buros. 

SOUTH  EASTERN— Co«W. 
Surrey,  East   

Xo. 
6,618 

228 

No. 
1,1 7<> 

Ko. 
6,028 

182 

No. 
5,531 

207 

No. 
907 

25,104  L  H. 
Reigate  *.. 

228 

182 

207 

Surrey,  West  

3,897 
648 

641 
78 

3,778 
585 

584 
114 

3,688 
425 

586 
26 

18,110  I.  H. 
Guildford    

648 

78 

585 

114 

425 

26 

Sussex,  East    

21,372  I.  H. 
*Brighton  

5,298 

3,675 

1,090 

713 

562 

1,034 

7 
168 

13 

5,723 

2,776 
909 
866 
574 

1,059 

1 1 

267 
15 

4,799 

2,091 
953 
890 
593 

892 

Hastings 

15 

470 

32 

Hue     

6,040 

i88 

5,125 

293 

4,527 

517 

Sussex,  West    

10,660  I.  H. 
Arundel 

3,257 

208 
757 
350 
279 
1,805 

479 

8^ 
76 

I 

369 

3,488 

221 
799 
341 
304 

1,804 

5-1 

114 
112 

3 
86 

455 

3,152 

312 
884 
338 
261 
1,982 

335 

270 

-43 
6 

(liirhester  

J  lorsham    

Mid  hurst    

Shoreham   

784 

3,459 

53 ' 

3,529 

770 

3,777 

3,350 

257 
320 

580 

I. .^03 

Hants,  North  

21,775  I.  H. 

Andover 

3,596 

241 
353 

788 

698 

17 

3,411 

243 

380 
684 

646 

1 
3 
3 

600 

14 

10 

Petersfieldr 

Winchester 

38 

1,382 

'9 

1,307 

7 

1,157 

^2 

Hants,  South  

19,161  I.  H. 
Cfiristchurch 

5,694 

313 

338 

3,332 

2,419 

500 

I 
6 

3 

=32 

5,812 

301 

318 

2,068 

2,258 

430 

I 

10 

5 
3^57 

5,360 

239 

296 

1,561 

1,500 

400 

1  T, 

Lyiiiington 

'4 

ID 

Portsmouth    

c,SG 

6,402 

-4- 

4,945 

383 

3,596 

603 
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1852-3. 

1840-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 

BoRorons  therein. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &.C.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  ill 

Boros. 

Totid 

Votes 

on 

Rcifister. 

£.50  Jcc,  Co. 
Votes;  and 
Freemen, 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

SOUTH  EASTERN— CowM, 
Isle  of  Wight 

No. 
1,665 

707 

No. 
250 

4 

No. 
1,600 

646 

No. 
230 
5 

No. 
1,500 

633 

No. 
'4 

7,378  I.  H. 
Newport 

707 

4 

646 

5 

033 

14 

III.— SOUTH  MIDLAND. 
Bkrkshirr        

5,129 

312 
1,399 

428 
712 

994 

9 

7 
29 

4,^ 

5,241 

339 
1,251 

428 

728 

971 

1 1 

10 

29 

2 

5,755 

324 

1,032 

360 

678 

980 

9 

1 1; 

25,202  I.  H. 

63 

2,851 

2,746 

5- 

2.394 

89 

Hertfordshire    

5,268 

685 
511 

169 
128 

5,591 

567 
532 

i>i95 

284 
153 

5,245 

619 
606 

1. 1 95 
289 

-SO 

30,062  I.  H. 

\_St.  Allans']   

1,196 

297 

1,099 

437 

1,225 

5 '9 

Buckinghamshire  

23,491  I.  H. 
Aylesbury          

5,659 

1,417 
349 
346 
354 

1. 177 

3 

I 

54 

5,798 

1,513 

388 
335 
371 

1,173 

498 

7 

"78 

6,760 

1,416 
341 
383 
387 

1,210 
839 

Chipjiine;  Wycombe   

^4 

7 

Great  Marlow    

2,466 

410 

2,607 

583 

2,527 

970 

5,198 

491 

2,818 

347 

1,183 

I.H3 

3  7 

5,384 

300 

2,819 

404 

1,088 

1,286 

45 

5,253 

371 

2,563 

385 

1,114 
I 

25,983  I.  H. 

Oxford  City    

1,228 

Woodstock 

f^o 

3,656 

1,280 

3,623 

I1331 

3,319 

i>i79 

Northampton,  North  .. 
17,935  I.  H. 
Peterborough 

3,900 
518 
518 

935 
113 

4,005 
553 

997 
131 

3,857 
558 

998 
22 1 

113 

553 

131 

558 

221 
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(<jG.) — Cuutd. —  Votes  on  Register  in  England  and  Wales,  1837-u,  18-i()-7,  S^  1852-3. 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  thkkein. 

Total 

Votea 

on 

Register. 

f50&,c.,Co. 

Votes;  attd 

Freemen, 

&c.,  ill 

lioios. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

&c,in 

lioros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50&c.,(7o. 

Votes ;  and 

Frecimn, 

&c  ,  ill 

Burus. 

SOUTH  MIDLAND— CoH/^/. 
Northampton,  Souih.... 
18,991  I.  H. 
Northampton 

No. 
4,568 

2,263 

No. 

1.055 
784 

No. 
4,729 

1,867 

No. 

1,077 

1,058 

No. 
4,600 

2,103 

No. 
1,023 

2,263 

784 

1,867 

1,058 

2,103 

1,211 

BEDFORnSHIRE    

4,513 
910 

910 

398 

4,339 
1,073 

853 
504 

4,134 
1,182 

22,366  I.  H. 
Bedford 

745 

910 

398 

1,073 

504 

1,1  S2 

745 

IV.— EASTERN. 

Huntingdonshire    

12,041  I.  H. 
Huntingdon  

2,852 
399 

582 
63 

3,074 
373 

609 
III 

2,805 
389 

566 
61 

390 

63 

373 

III 

389 

61 

Cambridgeshire 

6,989 
1,984 

962 
8 

7,175 
1,834 

1,056 
II 

4,ff40 
1,698 

66 

32,032  I.  H, 
Cambridge 

1,984 

8 

1,834 

II 

1,698 

66 

Essex,  North    

5,715 

1,258 
272 

1.329 

466 
3 

5,461 

1,258 
295 

1,276 

459 
4 

5,899 

1,176 
167 

1,256 
457 

34,335  I.  H. 
Colchester 

1,530 

469 

1,553 

463 

1,343 

469 

Essex,  South    

5,819 
845 

1.541 
610 

5,326 
951 

1,425 

725 

5,547 
876 

1.505 
699 

33,120  I.  H. 
Maldon  

845 

610 

951 

725 

876 

699 

Norfolk,  East 

8,216 

5,390 
1,24  9 

1,738 
2,930 

8,038 

5,500 

1,877 

1,853 

3.300 
1,058 

8,343 

4,390 
1,719 

1,773 

2,372 
1 ,  102 

32,614  I.  H. 
Norwich    

Yarmouth    

6,639 

2,930 

7,377 

4,358 

6,109 

3,474 
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1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisioks 

AND 

Boroughs  thkukin. 

Total 

Votea 

on 

Kcgistcr. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 
Voles ;  and 
I'rccnicn, 

&c.,  in 
lions. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  uitii 

Freemen, 

See.,  in 

Jiurus. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£5n&c..Co. 

Votes;  iittd 

Treemen, 

&c.,  in 

liuros. 

EASTERN— Cow^i/merf. 

NoRKOI.K,  WliST       

No. 
7,827 

1,176 
200 

No. 
1,647 

iOO 

8 

No. 
7,510 

1,157 
214 

No. 

1,648 

225 
9 

No. 
7,258 

930 
155 

No. 

1,701 

34,840  I.  II. 
King's  Lynn  

248 

Thetford 

1,370 

208 

1,371 

234 

1,085 

248 

Suffolk,  East 

0,343 

1,838 

1,684 

345 

6,073 
1,714 

1,695 
384 

6,278 
1,418 

1,624 

:;68 

30,077  I.  H. 
Ipswich  

1,838 

345 

1,714 

384 

1,418 

368 

Suffolk,  West 

4,379 

741 

350 

1,092 
3 

29 

4,913 

751 

322 

1,246 

8 
36 

4,959 

665 
328 

1,196 

20,020  I.  H. 

27 

J<2ue 

CJO 

1,097 

32 

1,073 

44 

993 

77 

Rutlandshire  

1,876 

398 

1,887 

362 

1,337 

307 

4,588  I.  H. 
(No  Boroughs.) 

Lincoln  (Kesteven&  Holland) 

29,560  1.  H. 
Boston    

8,554 

987 
774 
566 

2,236 

160 
236 
139 

9,226 

1,083 
700 
610 

2,471 

262 
240 
240 

8,100 

952 

678 
002 

2,275 
203 

Grantham   

280 

Stamford     

2,327 

535 

2,459 

742 

2,292 

775 

Lincoln  (Lindsey)    

39,02?  I.  H. 
Grimshy 

11,677 

861 
1,363 

3,061 

312 
548 

11,424 

019 
1,271 

3,068 

254 
586 

10,141 

581 
1,023 

267 

2,224 

860 

1,890 

840 

2,507 

908 
2,088 

1,004 

806 

York,  East  Riding 

25,061  I.  H," 
Boverley 

7,538 

1,405 
.5,221 

2,449 

907 
1,834 

7,740 

1,357 
5,200 

7,180 

1,002 
4,222 

2,421 

876 

Hull    

i,«;96 

0,020 

2,74' 

0,557 

2,996 

5,284 

2,472 

1857.]  and  Buroii!/hs  of  JEnffland  and  Wales,  1SS2-5Q.  331 

(GG.) — Contd. —  Votes  on  Register  in  England  and  Wales,  1837-8, 1840-7, c*^- 1852-3. 


County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  therein. 


A^— SOUTH  WESTERN 

Wilts,  North  

18,007  I.  H. 

Calne 

Chippenham  

Cricklade    

Devizes  

Malmesbury    

]Marlborougli 

Wilts,  South    

14,87y  I,  H. 

Salisbury     

Weslbury   

Wilton    

Dorsetshire 

26,470  I.  H. 

Bridport 

Dorchester 

Lyme  Regis    

Poole  

Shaftesbtiry    ,... 

Wareham   :.... 

Weymouth 

Devon,  North 

31,752  I.  H, 

Barnstaple 

Tiverton 

Devon,  South  

41,857  I.  H. 

Ashhurton  

Dartmouth 

*Devonport    

Exeter     

Honiton 

Plymouth    

Tavistock    

Totiiess  


1852-3. 


Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 


No. 
4,955 

160 
300 
1,047 
373 
309 
271 


3,000 


3,25{i 

680 
314 
219 


1,213 


5,090 

524 
432 
309 
508 
509 
418 
679 


3,379 


8,064 

771 
461 


1,232 


9,569 

236 

302 

2,407 

2,501 

287 

2,482 

349 

371 

8,935 


£50  &.C.,  Co. 

Azotes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 


No. 
754 


-«3 


664 


1.338 

35 

4 
43 
89 
17 


2,225 
260 


270 


2,501 

15 

4 


91 

48 

5 
20 

460 


1846-7. 


Total 
Votes 


Register. 


No. 
5,105 

154 
303 
1,659 
389 
331 
202 


3,098 


2,710 

708 
342 
216 


1,266 


6,275 

663 
405 
320 
522 
484 
442 
625 


3,467 


8,597 

781 
445 

1,226 


10,411 

262 

376 

2,343 

3,798 

446 

2,174 

315 

378 

10,092 


£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 


No. 
83  = 

9 

32 


439 


597 


1,317 


53 
126 


73 


421 


2.314 

270 


2,606 


354 

233 

59 


700 


1837-8. 


Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 


No. 
5,008 

178 
240 
1,630 
206 
257 
280 


2,857 


2,962 

707 
213 
210 


1,130 


6,306 

533 
397 
208 
024 
2,505 
368 
629 


3,204 


7,871 

805 
490 


1,301 


10,561 

236 

262 

2,101 

3,433 

455 

1,898 

329 

297 

9,011 


332 
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{GGs)—Coiitd.—  Votes  on  Register  i?t  England  and  Wales,  1837-8, 1846-7,  ^  1 8.52- 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

CoLM'Y  Divisions 

AND 

BUKOI  Glia  TllKIlKIN. 

Total 

Vutea 

on 

Register. 

£.50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  iu 

Boros. 

Tot;il 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£.10  &c.,C-. 

Vdtcs;  „ud 

Frceiiicu, 

&c.,  iu 

Jiuros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£r(i  See.,  Co. 
Voles;  <:,id 
Kreciuen, 

&e  ,  in 

Jiuros. 

SOUTH  WESTERN— Cow W. 
Cornwall,  East 

No. 
5,G94 

307 
301 
343 

No. 
1,409 

10 
4 

-No. 
6,270 

401 
369 
349 

No. 
1,466 

13 

5 

No. 
5,469 

332 
353 
260 

No. 
I    '  18 

25,307  I.  U. 
Bodmin  

Lauticeston     

Liskeard 

3 

1,071 

H 

1,119 

18 

945 

-7 

Cornwall,  West 

4,649 

317 

906 
578 
607 

79i 

2 

173 
6 

4 

5,259 

385 
863 
594 
627 

873 

17 

142 

i6<; 

6 

4,928 

366 
903 
566 
609 

8  '8 

31,702  I.  11. 
Helslon  

45 

Peiiryn    

St.  Ives  

-19 
14 

Truro 

2,408 

185 

2,469 

330 

2,444 

eoK 

Somerset,  East 

10,140 

3,278 
383 
325 

2,409 

4 

■■76 

9,655 

3,278 
412 
375 

2,2l6 

4 
91 

9,561 

3,095 
291 
402 

2,230 
•9 

34,953  I.  H. 
Bath   

*Frome  

Wells 

179 

3,986 

80 

4,065 

•     95 

3,788 

198 

Somerset,  West  

8,210 

G88 
790 

i,8z5 

118 
97 

8,433 

633 
911 

1,909 

121 
156 

8,854 

567 
864 

31,733  I.  H. 

Bridgewater    

Taunton 

'3 

246 

1,478 

2T5 

1,544 

-77 

1,431 

259 

VI.— WEST  MIDLAND. 

Gloucester,  East    

20,495  I.  H. 
*CheUenham 

7,986 

2,400 

434 

1,621 

1,328 

370 

1,248 

407 
■46 

7,803 

2,345 

48.5 

1,700 

1,210 

409 

1,264 

'167 
550 

115 

7,683 

1,593 

586 

1,674 

1,293 

394 

1,184 

Cirencester 

Gloucester 

467 

*StrouJ  

Tewkesbury    

34 

6,153 

568 

6,149 

832 

5,540 

1,240 

Gloucester,  West  

28,105  I.  H. 
Bristol 

8,635 
12,548 

1.347 
4.-04 

7,601 
11,032 

1,316 
4,962 

7,004 
9,856 

1,316 
3.728 

12,548 

4,204 

11,032 

4.962 

9,856 

3,728 

l.^-'57.]  and  Boro7ffjJ/s:  of  FijfjJand  ond  JVffles,  l8n2-5Cy.  333 

(GG.)—Co7itd.— Votes  071  Register  in  England  atid  J^ah\<t,1V,f]7-^,^PAQ-7,^  l«52-3. 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  therein. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

I'rL'enien, 

&e.,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

l-'reemen, 

iic.,  iu 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£.50  &c.,  Co. 
Votes;  ami 
Frccnien, 

S:c.,  in 

Boros. 

M'EST  MIDLAND— Contd. 
Hkrefordshiiie    

No. 

6,792 

1.013 
551 

No. 
1,761 

196 

No. 

7,345 

1,061 
631 

No. 
i>639 

351 

285 

No. 

7,216 

816 
664 

No. 

1,572 

382 
313 

20,312  I.  H. 
Hereford     

Leominster 

1,564 

479 

1,692 

636 

1,480 

695 

Salop,  North   

4,685 
1,666 
1,666 

1.347 
519 

4,876 
1,805 

1,441 

602 

4,714 
1,538 

i>45o 
740 

21,587  I.  H. 
Shrewsbury    

519 

1,805 

602 

1,538 

740 

Salop,  South    

3,571 

717 
450 
905 

1,156 

387 
4^ 
135 

3,678 

838 
452 
857 

1,266 

455 

41 

157 

3,700 

745 
367 
906 

1,187 

507 
27 

13,370  I.  H. 
Bridgenorth    

I-udlow   

Wenlock  

223 

2,072 

564 

2,147 

653 

2,018 

757 

Stafford,  North     

27,501  1.  H. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 

9,546 

1,090 
1,246 
1,778 

2,030 

317 
831 

9,438 

1,074 
1,272 
1,695 

2,139 

856 
848 

9,540 

990 
1,246 
1,667 

2,107 

725 
824 

Stafford    

*Stoke-upon-Trent    

4,114 

1,148 

4,041 

1,704 

3,903 

i>549 

Staffordshire,  South 
39,570  I.  H. 

10,116 

836 

382 

1,026 

3,587 

965 

601 

7,5 

8,545 

947 

393 

856 

2,692 

1,548 

465 
110 

7,871 

878 

491 

878 

2,170 

1,434 

584 
261 

*W:ilsall  

5,831 

676 

4,888 

575 

4.417 

845 

Worcestershire,  East 
22,692  I.  H. 
Droifwich   

6,515 

367 
912 
349 

915 
93 

6,269 

346 
791 
355 

894 

2 

7- 

5,995 

326 

S44 
359 

970 
5 

♦Dudley 

88 

1,628 

95 

1,492 

74 

1,529 

93 
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{(jG.)—Co7itd.—  Votes  on  Register  in  England  mid  IVaks,  in,"7-S,  lo4G-7,  l\  1852-3. 


1852-3.                        1846-7. 

1837-8. 

COUMTV  Divisio.-^s 

AND 
BOROIT.US   TlIKKKtN. 

Total 

Votes 

oil 

Rcjiister. 

£ht)  Sic,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

8tc.,  in 

lioTOS. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Frecnien, 

&c.,  in 

Boro.'t. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Rei;ister. 

E.50  &.C.,  Co. 

Votes;  and 

Freemen, 

&r.,  ill 

lioros. 

WEST  MIDLAND— Co«/rf. 
WoRCKSTi:asniRt>,  West 
12,570  I.  H. 

No. 
4,135 

390 

495 

2,290 

No. 
773 

9 

678 

No. 
4,357 

394 

548 
2,518 

No. 
796 

13 

903 

No. 
4,654 

400 

441 

3,196 

No. 
856 

24 

I.i^^O 

3,175 

687 

3,460 

931 

4,037 

'.574 

Monmouthshire    

4,973 
1,676 

1,071 
83 

5,286 

(        372 
1    1,048 

1,208 

8 
81 

4,347 

360 
866 

1,099 

24,612  I.  H. 

Monmouth    1 

2  Coiitrib.  Bor I 

1,676 

83 

1,420 

89 

1,226 

Uj-i 

VII.— MIDLAND. 

Warwickshire,  North 
21,527  I.  H. 

7,002 

7,936 
4,502 

1,089 
3.7-3 

6,371 

7,081 
4,043 

986 
3.4-7 

6,632 

5,555 
3,659 

1,050 

Coventry     

3.053 

12,438 

3.7-3 

11,124 

3.+i7 

9,214 

i'^Sl 

18,481  I.  H. 

3,980 
723 

1,091 

150 

4,066 
770 

i,;6o 
-43 

4,304 
1,013 

i,Z9i 

486 

723 

150 

770 

243 

1,013 

486 

Leicestershire,  North 
i;),'226  I.  H. 
(no  boroughs.) 

4,097 

9Z9 

4,177 

1.045 

4,299 

1.053 

5,131 
3,853 

Leickstersiiire,  South 
16,922  I.  H. 

1.039 
1,450 

5,448 
4,241 

1,187 
1.955 

4,580 
3,581 

965 
1,672 

3,853 

1.450 

4,241 

1.995 

3,581 

1,672 

Dfrbv,  North  

5,315 

1,101 

5,601 

i,o8x 

5,527 

1,226 

25,531  I.  H. 
(no  boroughs.) 

— 

— 

— 

1S57.]  and  Boroiir/lis  of  Unriland  and  Walrs,  1832-5P.  3.35 

{GG.)-Contd.— Votes  vn  Register  in  England  and  T-Fa^es,  1837-8, 1846-7,  <S|  1862-3. 


1837-8. 

1846-7. 

1852-3. 

County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  therein. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

rreenien, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

Sec  ,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c  ,  in 

Boros. 

MIDLAND— Cow  W. 
Derby,  South          

No. 

7,099 

2,448 

No. 

1,470 
439 

No. 

7,272 

2,177 

No. 

1,584 
466 

No. 

6,575 

1,731 

No. 

i,"^  i9 

25,641  I.  H 

Derby 

474 

. 

2,448 

439 

2,177 

466 

1,731 

474 

Notts,  North     

3,996 

2,710 
5,260 

386 

49- 
z,874 

3,910 

2,654 
5,460 

430 

584 
3,460 

3,e08 

2,822 
5,475 

448 

17,259  I.  H. 
E.ist  Retford           

120 

Nottingham    

2,739 

7,970 

3,366 

8,114 

4,044 

8,297 

2,859 

3,801 
867 

1,000 
493 

3,692 
951 

1,000 
658 

3,621 
1,221 

955 
1,107 

14,198  I.  H. 
Newark  

867 

493 

951 

658 

1,221 

1,107 

VIII.— NORTH  WESTERN. 

Cheshire,  North     

31,407  I.  H. 

7,494 

1,058 
1,341 

1,674 

7,188 

946 
1,108 

1,622 

5,839 

975 

1,278 

1-545 

2,399 

8,117 
2,524 

2,158 
1,451 

2,054 

2,253 

Cheshire,  Socth    

8,7.35 
2,450 

2,400 
1,558 

6,972 
2,298 

2,312 

32,559  I.  H. 
Chester  

2,524 

1 ,45 1 

2,450 

1,558 

2,298 

1,305 

Lancashire,  North    ... 
57,935  I.  H. 
*Blackburn    

12,297 

1,258 

448 

1,393 

2,854 

3.296 

400 
1,196 

11,846 

1,121 

504 

1,377 

3,044 

3, '94 

1,012 
1,576 

9,691 

842 

374 

1,228 

2,782 

6,226 

3,256 

Clithcroe    

I 

933 

2,785 

Preston      

5,953 

',596 

6,046 

2,588 

3,719 
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{GG)—Contd.— Votes  on  Register  m  Evfihivd  and  jra/('s,1887-«,  1840-7,  ^  1852-3. 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 
BOIIOL'QIIS   TIIKRKIN. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50&c„Co. 

Voles ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

T.ital 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

Ike,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  a7id 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

NORTH  WESTERN— CowW. 

Lancashire,  South 

90,920  I.  H. 
*Ash'oii- under- Lyne     

No. 
21,196 

937 
1,671 

959 

17,433 

13,921 

1,890 

1,160 

2,950 

701 

718 

No. 
2.933 

7 

No. 
23,630 

871 
1,479 

868 

17,004 

12,841 

1,091 

1,026 

2,005 

699 

637 

No. 
3,194 

2,998 
17 

No. 
17,754 

617 

1,405 

678 

11,670 

11,185 

1,372 

942 

2,437 

635 

551 

No 
3,140 

*  Bolton  

2,448 

*M;iU("liester  

*()klliam     

*Rochdale  

*.Salford   

M'igan     

38 

42,340 

2,232 

39,721 

3,015 

31,492 

2,48  <. 

Yorkshire,  W.  R 

158,247  I.  H. 
*Bradfoid                     

37,319 

2,683 
1,200 
1,364 

242 
6,406 

084 

353 
5,322 

850 

5.936 
201 

36,165 

2,230 
1,022 
1,142 

242 
6,300 

085 

350 
4,934 

780 

6,297 

305 
72 

29,076 

1,348 
970 
826 
227 

5,894 
795 
405 

4,028 
733 

6,023 

♦  Halifax              

*Hu(klersfield     

411 

I 

Ripon 

*Sheffield    

*Wakefield 

19,104 

201 

17,085 

377 

15,220 

412 

IX.— NORTHERN. 
Durham,  Nori  h  

6,031 

1,157 
711 
925 

1,973 

4,760 

923 
591 

6,472 

1,101 
656 
744 

1,693 

882 
606 

6,200 

949 

534 

044 

1,581 

900 
549 

25,632  I.  H. 

♦South  Shields  

591 

4,254 

606 

3,708 

549 

5,016 

1. 219 

5,783 

1,272 

4,105 

1,243 

22,099  I.  H. 
(no  boroughs.) 

.... 

1857.]  and  BoroiujJis  of  Ji:nffla7iJ  and  Wales,  1S32-6G.  337 

(GG.)—Co}Ud.—  Votes  on  Register  in  England  and  Wales,  1 837-8, 1840-7,  §•  1852-3. 


1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 
BOKOUGHS  THEREIN. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Kegister. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

I'Veemeu, 

Sec,  in 

Soros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  iu 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

I'recmen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

NORTHERN— Co«M. 
Northumberland,  North 

12,203  I.  H. 
Berwick  

No. 
3,111 

781 
415 

Ko. 
I,o68 

344 
103 

No. 
3,030 

888 
440 

No. 
1,068 

46. 
152 

No. 
2,786 

725 
368 

No. 

1,050 

335 
135 

Morpeth 

1,196 

447 

1,328 

614 

1,093 

470 

Northumberland,  South 
17,303  I.  H. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne    

5,369 

5,269  • 
883 

1,285 
1,618 

5,295 

5,245 

789 

1,167 
1,796 

5,070 

4,582 
551 

2,145 
1,816 

*Tynemouth  

6,152 

1,618 

6,034 

1,796 

5,133 

1,816 

Cumberland,  East 

14,601  I.  H. 
Carlisle   

5,351 
1,134 

1,035 
330 

5,348 
1,034 

1,279 
364 

4,638 
1,013 

1.447 

322 

1,134 

330 

1,054 

364 

1,013 

322 

Cumberland,  West 

13,073  I.  H. 
Cockermouth 

4,144 

355 
512 

867 

4,062 
382 
382 

1,021 

4,042 

319 
543 

884 

4,437 

297 
463 

1,073 

2 

*  Whitehaven 

1,126 

862 

760 

2 

Westmoreland     

4,078 
397 

849 

4,683 
348 

934 

8,760  I.  H. 
*  Kendal 

397 

348 

11,319 

539 
281 
243 
805 
357 
454 
4,133 

4.358 

Cz 

5 

10 

5 

-/'95 

11,881 

535 
269 
283 
670 
3.32 
403 
4,047 

6,539 

4'447 

94 

I 

14 

8 

30 
2,884 

11,716 

603 
271 

284 
514 
302 
464 
2,864 

4-399 
227 

36,323  I.  II. 
Malton    

13 

6 

Thirsk                   ...          

*W'hitby    

York  

2,084 

6,812 

2,777 

3,03' 

5,302 

2,330 
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1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 

BoROUr.HS    TIIKRKIN. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c  ,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes;  anil 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Buros. 

X.— WALES,  SOUTH. 
Glamorganshire  

No. 

6,424 

968 

938 

1,694 

No. 

975 
278 

389 

No. 

5,775 

f       507 

290 

822 

(        963 

\       600 

No. 

1,065 

120 
204 

47 

No. 

4,494 

321 

269 
582 
750 
604 

No. 

i,oyo 
153 

20,467  l.H. 

Cardiff 1 

2  others    1 

*Merthyr  Tydfil     

55 
374 

4  others    ) 

3,600 

667 

3,182 

702 

2,526 

794 

Carmarthenshirk  

18,780  I.  H. 

Carmarthen ) 

1  other / 

4,791 
849 

917 

^11 

5,261 

/       783 
\       208 

9-7 

172 

5,125 

700 
168 

1,082 
247 

849 

133 

991 

172 

868 

-47 

Pembrokeshire    

3,132 

682 
951 

499 

312 

399 

3,479 

f       553 
1        114 
j       566 
\       386 

451 

169 

3,710 

606 
112 
745 
407 

434 
354 

13,988  I.  H. 

Haverfordwest 1 

2  others    1 

3  others 

585 
211 

« 

1,633 

711 

1,619 

786 

1,870         1,150 

Cardiganshire    

2,235 
849 

699 
179 

2,278 

J       247 
1       514 

631 

76 
173 

1,829  !         -Tc.i 

12,996  I.  H. 

Cardigan  | 

3  others    i' 

287 
652 

"7 
287 

849 

179 

761 

249 

939 

404 

Brecknockshire  

2,779 
336 

638 
4 

2,548 
304 

589 

2,295 
339 

616 

10,511  I.  H. 
Brecon    ,. 

9 

336 

4 

304 

2 

339 

9 

Radnorshire    

1,802 
484 

473 
109 

1,943 

/       168 
\        294 

543 

4- 
73 

1,945 
1       578 

555 

3,244  I.  H. 

5  others    1 

237 

484 

109 

462 

115 

578            237 
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1852-3. 

1846-7. 

1837-8. 

County  Divisions 

AND 

Boroughs  therein. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Ret,'ister. 

£50  &c.,  Co 

Vote"";  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

Total 

Votes 

on 

Register. 

£50  &c.,  Co. 

Votes ;  and 

Freemen, 

&c.,  in 

Boros. 

XL— WALES.  NORTH. 

Montgomeryshire  

9,479  I.  H. 

Montgomery     1 

5  others    1 

No. 
2,986 
1,003 

No. 

1. 133 
67 

No. 

3,214 

/        132 
1        850 

No. 

1,284 

71 
3 

No. 
2,845 
1,002 

'  No. 
1,107 
62 

1,003 

67 

982 

74 

1,002 

62 

Flintshire    

2,912 
819 

612 
186 

3,141 

j        121 
\        719 

690 

79 
219 

2,221 

347 

822 

653 

10,078  I.  H. 

Flint 1 

7  others    J 

277 
358 

819 

186 

840 

298 

1,169 

635 

Denbighshire      

3,901 
858 

1,179 
303 

3,939 

f       277 
\       564 

1,119 

159 

180 

3,689 

325 
603 

1,106 

15,666  I.  H, 

Denbigh    j 

3  others    1 

858 

303 

811 

339 

928 

481 

Merionethshire  

1,006 

437 

1,180 

461 

1,336 

504 

8,159  L  H. 
(No  Boroughs). 

.... 

Carnarvonshire 

1,913 
861 

470 
154 

2,117 

/       442 
(       446 

531 

148 
138 

2,050 

569 
530 

589 

13,424  I.  H. 
Carnarvon     1 

297 

4  others    .1 

198 

861 

154 

888 

286 

1,099 

495 

Anglesey  

2,577 
459 

481 
5 

2,465 

/       100 
\       235 

496 
7 

2,373 

127 

209 

495 

9,532  I.  H. 

Beaumaris    ) 

3  others    

12 

459 

5 

335 

7 

336 

12 

z  2 
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Appkndix,  HIl. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  AV,  G.  Luniley  respecting  the  true  reading  of  the  Assessment 
and  Excusal  Keturn  of  1810,  described  at  ])age  187  ante,  and  of 
which  an  abstract  is  given  in  Table  V.,  page  230  ante.  INIr.  Luniley's 
extensive  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  entitles 
his  opinion  to  great  weight.     His  note  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1849  (No.  G30  of  1819),  respecting 
the  Rating  of  Tenements  in  the  four  counties  of  Lancaster,  Suffolk,  Hants,  and 
Gloucester,  and  containing  the  numher  of  tenements  of  which  the  occupiers  have 
been  excused,  was  collected  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  the  spring  of  18-19." 

It  is  preceded  by  the  following  note,  viz.,  "  The  accuracy  of  these  returns,  which 
were  obtained  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Member  who  moved  for  the  return  intended 
to  refer  to  the  occupiers  who  were  excused  from  the  payment  of  their  rates  by  the 
order  of  the  justices.  But  this  was  not  the  mode  in  which  the  order  was  understood 
by  the  overseers  in  many  places.  The  total  number  of  excusals  in  the  four  counties 
upon  one  rate  only  ajipears  by  the  return  to  be  nearly  1 1 0,000,  out  of  587,000 
assessments.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  justices,  although  they  often 
excuse  large  batches  of  poor  persons,  could  have  issued  orders  to  so  great  an  extent. 

The  Overseers  who  made  the  return  doubtless  in  many  cases  gave  the  numbers 
of  persons  whose  rates  were  so  small  that  the  Parish  Officers  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  collect  them.  The  number  of  61,000  assessments  are  put  down  as  under 
41.  It  is  believed  also  that,  in  many  cases,  the  Overseers  returned  the  poor  cottagers 
which  were  omitted  from  the  rate  altogether  on  account  of  their  poverty;  while,  in 
other  instances,  they  returned  the  persons  whom  they  or  the  vestry  thought  fit  to 
excuse  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  instances,  the  return  must  apply  to  cases  of 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  or  even  of  relinquished  occupations,  as  the  summary 
shews  a  number  of  772  assessments  of  20/.  and  above,  where  the  ))lea  of  poverty,  so 
as  to  support  the  order  of  the  justices,  could  hardly  have  been  urged. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  Overseers  must  have  included  the  cases 
where  the  Landlords  were  assessed  and  the  Occupiers  were  exempted  or,  as  the 
overseers  considered,  excused. 

The  Return  exhibits  some  singular  incidents.  In  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  out 
of  43,090  assessments,  there  are  set  down  20,805  excusals;  while,  in  Manchester, 
out  of  38,199  assessments,  there  were  only  449  excusals.  In  Salford,  there  were 
12,668  assessments  and  only  3  excusals  ;  while  in  Wigan,  out  of  5,589  assessments 
there  were  2,839  excusals. 

In  Suffolk,  almost  all  the  excusals  were,  in  respect  of  tenements,  under  4/., 
being  22,085  out  of  23,543.  In  Hampshire,  there  were  15,892  out  of  21,535; 
while  in  Gloucestershire  there  were  11,622  out  of  14,855. 

The  inference  is  strong,  therefore,  that  this  Return  includes  a  large  part  of  that 
property,  the  rating  of  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Occupiers,  was  too  insignificant  to 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  collection.  This  assumed  a  very  different  appearance  when 
the  Owner  became  rateable  for  the  cottage  property,  even  though  he  was  only  rateable 
upon  a  portion  of  the  rateable  value;  and  now,  when  the  Act  (13  and  14  Vict., 
c.  99,  1850)  for  rating  tiie  Owners  instead  of  the  Occupiers  has  been  generally 
adoj)ted,  the  result  of  the  collection  would,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  very  ditlerent." 
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MISCELLANEA. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1S5G-57. 

Tuesday,  17th  March,  1857. 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 
Edward  William  Brabrook,  Ksq.        |     Right  Hon.  Win.  Francis  Cowper,  M.P. 

The  following  Paper  waa  read : — 

"  On  the  Pay  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown."  By  William  Farr,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.K.S.    ■ 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1856-57. 

Tuesday,  21st  April,  1857. 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 
Rev.  Joseph  Beaumont  Hawkins,  B.  A.    |  James  Vavasseur,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Progress  of  Fire  Insurance  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared 
with  Foreign  Countries."     By  Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1856-57. 

Tuesday,  Idth  May,  1857. 
Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society: — 

Rev.  John  Clay,  B.D.  |  Lieut.-Col.  John  Pitt  Kennedy 

Cornelius  Walford,  Esq.,  Jun. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Land-Tax  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  and  on  the 
Political  Arithmetic  of  the  Earlier  Period  of  its  Settlement."  By 
Frederick  Ilendriks,  Esq. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1856-57. 

Tuesday,  IQth  June,  1857. 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Charles  Harding,  Esq.  I  George  Hurst,  Esq. 

John  Nicholas  Harrington,  Esq.         |  Robert  Lush,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Lionel  G.  Robinson,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Electoral  Statistics  of  Counties  and  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales."     By  William  Newmarch,  Esq. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  andDISTRICTSof  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  December,  1856,  and  the  Births  and 
Deaths/or  the  Quarter  ended  March,  1857, 

AS    PUBLISHED    UY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  winter  quarter  that  ended  on  March  31st,  1857; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,221  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,811  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  628  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st,  1856. 

The  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  are  satisfactory.  The  marriages  of 
the  year  1856  rose  from  the  depression  of  1855,  and  took  place  at  the  average  rate. 
In  the  winter  quarter  of  1857  the  births  have  exceeded  the  average  number,  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  has  been  much  lower  than  the  average.  The  sanatory  state  of  the 
country  has  been  better  in  the  last  two  winters  than  in  any  two  successive  winters  of 
which  we  have  authentic  records. 

Marriages. — 95,852  persons  married  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1856.  This 
number  exceeds  the  numbers  married  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any  previous 
year,  except  1853.  In  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  the  marriages 
decreased,  while  they  increased  in  Middlesex,  Hampshire,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  Warwick, 
Nottingham,  and  South  Wales. 

In  the  year  318,366  persons  married,  the  number  thus  approaching  the  number 
of  deaths.  The  marriages  were  159,183,  and  they  took  place  at  the  rate  of  -836  pet- 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  population  ;  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  being  "839,  or 
1  marriage  annually  to  119  persons  living. 

Births. — The  births  of  170,381  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that 
ended  on  March  31st,  1857  ;  and  the  birth-rate  was  3-599  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
average  rate  of  the  quarter  being  3*507.  The  conceptions  in  England  are  most 
numerous  in  spring  and  summer ;  the  births  in  winter  and  spring. 

The  number  of  births  was  greater  in  the  last  winter  than  the  number  in  any 
previous  quarter,  except  the  spring  of  1854  and  of  1856. 

Increase  of  Population. — As  the  births  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
amounted  to  170,381,  the  deaths  to  108,527,  the  natural  increase  of  population  in 
England  and  Wales  in  90  days  was  61,854,  and  probably  somewhat  more,  as  the 
whole  of  the  births  are  not  registered. 

England  : — Marriages,   Births,   and  Deaths,  returned  in  the   Years 
1845-67,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

■    Calendar  Years,  1845-57  '.—Numbers. 


'45. 

■46. 

'47. 

'48. 

•49. 

'50. 

Marriages    No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths ,, 

143,743 
543,521 
349,366 

145,664 
572,625 
390,315 

135,845 
539,965 
423,304 

138,230 
563,059 
399,833 

141,883 
578,159 
440,839 

152,741 

593,422 
368,995 

'51. 

■52. 

■53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

Marriages    No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths „ 

154,206 
615,865 
395,396 

158,782 
624,012 
407,135 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

152,113 
635,043 
42.5,703 

159,183 
657,704 
391,369 

1857.] 
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Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year  1845-57. 
(I.)   Marriages  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 

ended  last  day  of 

March    

June   

No. 
29,551 
35,300 
35,003 
43,889 

No. 
31,417 
37,111 
35,070 
42,066 

No. 
27,480 
35,197 
32,439 
40,729 

No. 
28,398 
34,721 
32,995 
42,116 

No. 
28,429 
35,844 
33,874 
43,736 

No. 
30,567 
39,204 
37,636 
45,337 

Septmbr 

Decmbr 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55, 

•56. 

•57. 

March    

June  

32,724 
38,635 
37,316 
45,531 

32,977 
40,092 
38,400 
47,313 

35,149 
40,446 
39,899 
49,026 

33,234 
40,518 
38,182 
47,793 

29,186 
38,549 
37,308 
47,070 

33,388 
38,717 
39,152 
47,926 

Septmbr 

Decmbr 

(II.)  Births  : — Numbers. 


•45. 

•46. 

•47. 

•48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
endedlast  day  of 
March    

No. 
143,080 
136,853 
132,369 
131,219 

No. 
145,108 
149,450 
138,718 
139,319 

No. 
146,453 
139,072 
127,173 
127,267 

No. 
139,736 
149,760 
140,359 
133,204 

No. 
153,772 
153,693 
135,223 
•135,471 

No. 
144,551 
155,865 
146,911 
146,095 

June  

Septmbr... 

Decmbr 

'51. 

•52. 

•53. 

'54. 

•55. 

•56. 

•57. 

March    

157,286 
159,073 

161,803 
159.031 

161,729 
158,697 
147,602 
144,363 

160,785 
172,457 
154,724 
146,439 

166,225 
165,277 
154,700 
148,841 

169,252 
173,204 
157,633 
157,615 

170,381 

June   

Septmbr 

150,594     151,222 
148,912  1  151.956 

Decmbr 

■ 

(III.)  Deaths  :- 

—Numbers. 

•45. 

'46. 

•47. 

•48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
endedlast  day  of 
March     

No. 

104,664 

89,149 

74,872 

80,681 

No. 

89,484 

90,230 

101,664 

108,937 

No. 

119,672 

106,718 

93,435 

103,479 

No. 

120,032 

99,727 

87,638 

92,436 

No. 

105,870 

102,153 

135,227 

97,589 

No. 
98,430 
92,871 
85,849 
91,845 

June  

Decmbr 

'51. 

•52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

•57. 

March    

105,359 
99,458 
91.499 
99,080 

106,358 

100,625 

100,382 

99,770 

118,119 

107,647 

99,201 

103,130 

111,843 
102,586 
113,843 
109,633 

134,542 

106,493 

87,646 

97,022 

103,208 

100,310 

91,330 

96,521 

108,527 

June    

Septmbr 

844 
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The  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  probably  at 
the  rate  of  1 ,000  a  day. 

35,007  emigrants  sailed  in  the  same  90  days  from  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  which  there  are  emigration  agents;  and  it  was  ascertained  tliat  14,814  of  the 
emigrants  were  of  English  origin;  to  whicli  1,04,')  may  be  added  for  the  due  propor- 
tion of  2,305  emigrants  whose  origin  was  not  distinguished.  9,551  of  the  English 
emigrants  sailed  to  the  Australian  colonies,  6,204  to  the  United  States,  and  only  44 
to  the  Noith  American  colonies  and  all  other  places.* 

England:— ^?m?ia?  Rate  Per  Cent,  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths, 
durmg  the  Years  1847-57,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1347-57  : — General  Per  Centage  Results. 


'47. 

'48 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

12. 

Estimated  Population^ 
of  England  in  tfiuu- 1 
sands  in  the  middle  j 
of  each  Year J 

17,13-. 

i7,340> 

1 7-55-. 

17,766, 

17,983. 

18,206, 

Marriages   Per.  ct. 

Births ,, 

Deaths , 

•793 
3-152 
2-471 

-797 
3-247 
2-306 

-808 
3-294 
2-512 

-860 
3-340 
2077 

-858 
3-425 
2-199 

•872 
3-428 
2-236 

Years  

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

^Moiin 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

Estimated  Population  "i 
of  England  in  thou-  \ 
sands  in  the  middle  ( 
of  each  Year    J 

18,403, 

18,619, 

18,787, 

19,044, 

Marriages    Per  ct. 

Births „ 

Deaths ,, 

•894 
3-328 
2-288 

-858 
3-407 
2-352 

-810 
3-380 
2-266 

-836 
3-454 
2-055 

•839 
3-346 
2-276 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1847-57. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Per  Centagcs. 


■47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

'52. 

Quarters 
ended  last  day  of 

March Per  ct. 

June ,, 

Per  ct. 
-C55 
•820 
•751 
-940 

Perct. 
•601 
•805 
•755 
•901 

Per  ct. 
-061 

-822 
•706 
980 

Per  ct. 
-702 
•888 
-840 

1-010 

Perct. 
-742 

-864 

-822 

1000 

Perct. 
•730 

•885 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr   ....     „ 

-836 
1-027 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

March Per  ct. 

June ,, 

-778 

-883 

-859 

1-053 

-728 

■875 

-813 

1-015 

•633 

•824 
-787 
-989 

•707 
•817 
•814 
-993 

•700 
•849 
•804 
■997 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr •,, 

*  From  a   Return  with  which  tlie  Registrar- Gentral  has  been  favoured  by  the 
^Emigration  Commissioners. 
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Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1847-57. 
(II.)  Births  : — Per  Centages. 
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'47. 

'48. 

•49. 

'50. 

'51. 

•52. 

Quarters 

Per  ct. 

Per.  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

ended  tfie  last  day  of 

M^rcli Per  ct. 

3-488 

3-252 

3-575 

3-321 

3-567 

3-582 

June    ,, 

3-265 

3-474 

3-523 

3  530 

3-557 

3-509 

Septmbr  ....     „ 

2-945 

3-211 

3-056 

3-281 

3-317 

3-291 

Decmbr    ....     ,, 

2-9;J8 

3-038 

3-053 

3-253 

3-270 

3-298 

•53. 

•54. 

'55. 

'56. 

Meim 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

March Per  ct. 

June     ,, 

Septmbr „ 

Decmbr ,, 

3-578 
3-404 
3177 
3-100 

3-520 
3-722 
3-294 
3-111 

3-603 
3-5.34 
3-261 
3-128 

3-585 
3-655 
3-278 
3-267 

3*507 
3 '523 
y2.11 

3-599 

(III.)  Deaths  :- 

—Per  Centages. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50.      • 

'51. 

'52. 

Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 

March Per  ct. 

June ,, 

Per  ct. 

2-850 
2-506 
2-163 
2-389 

Per  ct. 

2-794 
2-313 
2005 
2-108 

Per  ct. 

2-462 
2-341 
3-057 
2-199 

Per  ct. 

2-261 
2-107 
1-917 
2045 

Per  ct. 

2-388 
2221 
2-015 
2-176 

Per  ct. 

2-354 
2-221 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr ,, 

2-185 
2-165 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57 

March    

June  

2-613 
2-355 
1-985 
2-214 

2-449 
2-214 
2-423 
2-329 

2-916 
2-277 

1-848 
2-039 

2-186 
2-117 
1-899 
2001 

2-5^7 
2-268 
Z-\KO 

2-167 

2-292 

Septmbr 

December  

Note. — The  table  may  be  read  t!i\is,  without  referenre  to  the  decimal  points:— In  tlie  year  18i8,  to 
100,000  of  tlie  populatiou  of  England  there  were  797  marriages,  3,247  births,  and  2,30ti  deaths  registered. 
Tlie  annual  rates  of  marriage  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  were  061,  '805,  /.^S,  and  -961  per  cent.;  the 
rates  of  death  2-791,  2313,  200.5,  and  2-108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  popnlation  on  the  tirst  line  add 
3  ciphers  (WW).  The  three  months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the 
three  months  April,  May,  June,  91  days  ;  each  of  the  Inst  two  quarters  of  the  year  92  days.  For  this 
inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculation. 


The  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisions. — The  influence  of  these 
elements  may  be  studied  in  the  annexed  table,  and  in  Mr.  Gljisher's  observations. 

The  weather  presented  few  essential  peculiarities.  The  temperature  of  each  month 
■was  slii^htly  above  the  average,  so  was  the  humidity,  although  the  fall  of  rain  was  only 
3-6  inches.  Remarkable  storms  of  snow  and  hail  occurred  in  March,  and  the  ranges 
of  the  barometer  exceeded  one  inch  in  eacrh  month. 

The  price  of  provisions  presents  two  aspects.  Wheat,  which  was  72*.  Ad,  a 
quarter  in  the  winter  of  last  year,  has  fallen  to  56s.  \Qd.  in  the  winter  of  the  present 
year.  But  the  price  of  potatoes  has  risen  from  86.9.  to  110*.  a  ton  at  the  water-side 
market,  Southwark  ;  the  |)rice  of  beef  from  ^\d.  to  b%d.;  of  mutton,  from  5|//.  to 
6|</.  a  pound,  by  the  carcase,  in  the  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets.  Thus  the 
price  of  wheat  ft-U  21  per  cent.;  while  the  price  of  potatoes  in  London  rose  28,  of 
beef  10,  of  mutton  nearly  16  per  cent. 
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State  of  the  Public  Health. — 108,527  deaths  were  registered  in  the  winter 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  nearly  23  in  1,000,  against 
the  average  of  the  season  25.  The  winters  of  184G,  18.50,  and  185G  alone,  within 
the  registration  range  of  observation  commencing  in  18;i8,  show  a  lower  rate  of  mor- 
tality; and  the  winter  of  1846,  exceedingly  mild,  was  followed  by  a  hot  summer, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  severe  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  and  summer  cholera.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  last  winter  quarter  differed  little  from  the  average,   and  will  not 

The  Average  Prices  o/ Consols,  o/ Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the 
Average  Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly/,  in  each  of  the 
nine  Quarters  ended  March  o\st,  1857. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


VVlitat  sold  in 

Wlieat  and 

Average 

the  29U  Cities 

Average 

Prices 

Average 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(f..r 
Money.) 

Price 

of  Meat  per  11).  at 

Prices  of 

of 
Wlieat 

England 
and  Wales 

Home  Con- 
sumption at 

Leadcnhall 
and  Newgate  Markets 

Potatoes 
(York 

Quarters 

per 

Cliiet  Ports  of 

(by  tlie  Carcase), 

Regents) 

ended 

Quarter 
in 

Ret^unis. 

Great  Britain. 

with  the  Mean  Prices. 

per  Ton 
at 

England 

^^  aterside 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Number  of  Quarters 
weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Market, 
Southwark. 

1855 

£ 

s.   d. 

No. 

No. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

s.   s.     *. 

31  Mar. 

yi| 

69  11 

88,000 

33,821 

4f-6i 

4f-6i 

105—120 
112 

.'50  June 

90| 

73     4 

94,791 

57,068 

4i— 6i 
5^ 

4|-6f 
5f 

110—130 
120 

30  Sept. 

90| 

76     1 

94,545 

51,511 

5— 6f 

5| 

5—7 
6 

69—  79 
74 

31  Dec. 

88} 

79     4 

126,893 

42,358 

4|-6f 
5f 

41 -6f 
5f 

90—100 
95 

1856 

31  Mar. 

90i 

72     4 

92,152 

48,018 

4i-6^ 
5f 

78—  93 
86 

30  June 

93f 

68     8 

104,952 

63,093 

4}-6i 

5— Of 
51 

70—  90 

80 

30  Sept. 

95 

72     3 

78,208 

117,807 

5i- 

5—7 
6 

75—  80 

78 

31  Dee. 

92| 

63     4 

112,909 

103,328 

3f-6f 
5i 

4f-6f 
5| 

90—110 
100 

1857 

31  Mar. 

93J 

56  10 

102,433 

51,310 

4A-6f 
5f 

5i-7i 
6i 

100—120 
110 

Note. — The  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


1.3  Weeks  ended 

1855—31  March 

,,       30  June 

,,       30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1856—31  March 
„       30  June 
,,       30  Sept. 
„       31  Dec. 

1857—31  March 


,-.       oil  Home  Consumption. 

^f^-  ^°1''-  Qrs.  Entered. 

1,144,000  440,000 

1,232,000  742,000 

1,229,000  670,000 

1,650,000  551,000 

1,198,000  624,000 

1,364,000  820,000 

1,017,000  1,531,000 

1,468,000  1,447,000 

1,332,000  667,000 
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account  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality,  which  may  be  partly  referred  to  irajirovements 
in  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  country,  and  still  more  in  the 
towns,  there  is,  however,  great  room  for  further  improvement ;  for  the  mortality  in 
the  villages  and  small  towns  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twenty,  in  the  large  town 
districts,  twenty-six  in  1,000. 

The  registrars  make  no  mention  in  their  notes  of  any  epizootic  affecting  animals, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  disease  prevniling  in  parts  of  the  continent  has 
reached  England.  The  pathology  of  domestic  animals  is  exceedingly  imperfect;  their 
diseases  are  badly  characterized;  and  the  etl'ect  of  ejiizootic  cau«e>  on  the  human  race 
is  little  understood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wise  precaution  at  all  times  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  infected  animals  into  England  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  analo- 
gies whi<'h  influenza  and  cholera  supply,  that  quarantine  is  no  infallible  prophylactic, 
and  that  onr  surest  defence  against  extensive  loss  of  life  is  to  be  sought  in  internal 
sanatory  measures.  Disease  will  come,  in  one  shape  or  another,  at  one  time  or 
another  ;  and  it  is  always  most  fatal  among  crowded  animals  in  ill-ventilated  stalls, 
breathing  impure  air,  and  drinking  dirty  w.iter. 

English  farmers  and  their  families  enjoy  many  sanatory  advantages,  yet  they 
suffer  from  the  heaps  of  manure  which  surround  their  houses.  Young  farmers  of 
the  age  of  25-35  die  at  the  rate  of  10  in  1,000  annually,  which  is  a  slightly  higher 
rate  of  mortality  than  is  experienced  by  shoemakers,  car|ienters,  bakers,  grocers, 
miners,  or  blacksmiths,  at  that  period  of  life.     Farmers  in  the  subsequent  ages  of 

Area,  Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Winter  Quarters, 

1847-57. 


Deaths,  &c. 

18i7 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Total 
1847-50 
(lOYrs.) 

1857 

In   125   Districts  and  i23^ 
Sub-districts,  comprising  > 
the  Chief  Towns   ; 

57522 
62120 

59701 
60331 

53614 
52256 

47786 
50644 

54637 

50722 

54844 
51514 

59604 
58515 

58947 
52896 

6824+ 
66298 

54006 
49202 

568935 
554498 

56890 

In  tlie  remaining  Districts  . 
and  Sub-Districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  compris- 
ing  chiefly  Small  Towns  1 
and  Country  Parishes   ...  J 

51637 

All  England 

119672 

120032  10rl87n 

98430 

105359 

106358 

118119 

111843 

134542 

103208 

11234.33 

108527 

Deaths  in  the  Winter  Quarters,  1847-57. 


Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Population  Enumerated. 

Deaths 
in  10 

Wmter 
Quarters, 
1846-56. 

Average 
Annual 
Rate  of 
Mortality 
per  Cent, 
of  10 
Winter 
Quarters, 
1847-56. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent. 

in  the 

Winter 

Qnarter 

1857. 

June  6-7tli, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1851. 

In  125  Districts,  and\ 
2:i      Sub-Districts,  ( 
comprising          the  i 
Chief  Towns    j 

In  the  remaining  Dis- 
tricts and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of    England 
and    Wales,    com- 
prising chiefly  Small 
Towns  and  Country 
Parishes  

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175,115 

No. 
6,838,009 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
508,935 

554,498 

Per  ct. 

2-733 

2.527 

Per  ct. 

2-581 

1-988 

All  England  

37,324,915     15,914,148 

17,927,609 

1,123,433 

2-292 
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life  enjoy  superior  health,  and  after  35  live  33  years  on  an  average,  as  they  then 
become  less  sensible  to  zymotic  influences,  whicli,  however,  );rove  fatal  to  tiieir  clul- 
dren  and  their  cattle.  Tlie  cattle  are  exposed  to  tlie  additional  risk  of  drinking 
impure  water,  which  recent  experience  has  proved  is  often  fatal ;  for  many  of  the 
unscientific  farmers  in  the  country  still  allow  the  putrid  ammoniacal  fluids  to  stray 
into  the  roads,  or  into  the  ponds  where  the  cattle  drink ;  although,  as  the  late 
Principal  Harris  acutely  once  remarked,  this  is  about  as  rational  as  to  retain  the 
grains  for  use  after  brewing,  and  to- allow  the  strong  ale  to  run  away  to  waste. 

The  deaths  in  London  amounted  to  15,739.  The  causes  of  death  have  been 
described  in  the  Weekly  Tables.  The  al)Ie  local  reports  of  the  health-officers  fully 
justify  their  appointment,  and  m.ay  be  referred  to  for  much  useful  information. 

The  deaths  in  the  South  Eastern  Counties  were  8,740.  The  mortality  was  very 
low  in  Canterbury,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and  Winchester.  16  deaths  occurred  from 
angina  maligna  (scarlatina  .')  in  Ash,  and  an  unusual  number  from  the  same  disease 
in  Rotherfield  (Uckfield),  which  "  I  lear,'"  the  Registrar  says,  "  must  be  attributed 
to  our  very  bad  sanatory  arrangements."  The  deaths  in  St.  Peter,  Brighton,  are 
below  the  average.  But  the  following  instance  illustrates  there  the  pernicious 
effects  of  dirt : — 

"  A  woman  died  in  the  quarter  in  circumstances  which  demanded  a  coroner's 
inquest.  The  liusband  of  the  deceased  died  two  days  after.  Several  members  of 
the  family  were  immediately  afterwards  seized  with  fever,  together  with  some  persons 
who  nursed  them,  two  or  three  of  whom  died  under  the  attack.  The  dwelling  in 
which  the  family  resided  was  in  a  most  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition." 

6,637  persons  died  in  the  South  Midland  Counties,  or  2,055  less  than  died  in 
the  winter  of  1855.  Measles,  however,  prevailed  in  Edgware,  where  the  Brent  is 
polluted,  and  in  Baldock.  Bronchitis  and  liooping-cough  have  made  "sad  havoc 
among  children  "  in  St.  Andrew  the  Great,  Cambridge.  In  Sutton  parish,  Ely, 
low  fever  prevailed  ;  and  many  cases  of  ague  occurred  in  the  sub-district. 

In  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  the  deaths  were  5,663,  nearly  the  same  number 
as  in  the  previous  winter,  but  fewer  by  1,991  than  the  deaths  in  the  winter  of  1855. 
The  Registrar  of  Bradwell  (^^laldon)  com|dains  that  he  has  every  quarter  to  record 
one  or  more  deaths  not  certified  by  a  medical  attendant.  "They  occur,"  he  says, 
"  amongst  persons  belonging  to  a  sect  called  '  Newlights,'  who  always  refuse  to  call 
in  medical  assistance."  Scarlatina  and  hooping-cough  have  infested  Blofield  ; 
typhus  is  lingering  in  Shipdham,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  several  persons  in  the  parish 
of  Tacolnestone.     Five  children  died  of  hooping-cough  in  the  parish  of  Docking. 

In  the  South  Western  Counties  9,733  deaths  were  registered;  3,447  less  than 
the  deaths  in  the  winter  of  1855.  Measles  have  prevailed  extensively,  but  have  not 
been  often  fatal.  In  Stanton  St.  Quintin,  Chippenham,  3  deaths  occurred  out  of 
163  cases;  nearly  every  family  in  Seagry  suffered,  "  but  as  yet  no  death  has 
happened."  Small-pox  lias  been  excessively  prevalent  in  Wilton;  but,  "thanks  to 
vaccination,"  not  a  single  death  has  occurred.  Four  deaths  from  small-pox  took 
place  in  the  union  workhouse,  Tisbury.  Here  the  reporter  is  silent  under  the  head 
of  vaccination,  which  had  probably  been  neglected.  There  was  an  excess  of  deaths 
from  measles  at  Bridport.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
farmers  and  the  house-owners  of  Heavitree,  sanatory  measures  have  not  been  carried 
out  to  the  extent  required.  'I'he  births  and  deaths  are  above  the  average  in  number. 
Callington  (Liskeard)  is  in  an  unhealthy  state;  19  persons  have  died  of  scarlatina, 
'A  of  typhus,  "in  this  town  there  is  a  large  cess  or  catch-pool,  a  receptacle  for  all 
the  refuse  of  the  town,  dammed  back  for  the  manuring  purposes  of  the  proprietor, 
which  must  certainly  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants."  At 
Penzance  the  deaths  in  the  three  last  winters  have  been  312,  283.  and  262.  The 
Registrar  observes:  "  Our  medical  men  attribute  the  absence  of  fever,  &c.,  to  our 
improved  drainage;  the  town  of  Penzance  being  now  in  course  of  thorough  draining, 
and  having  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure." 

The  deaths  in  the  West  Midland  Counties  were  13,882;  more  by  1,373  than  in 
1850,  and  less  by  3,079  than  in  1855.  The  mortality  was  below  its  average  in 
Bristol,  Clifton,  and  Hereford  ;  and  in  North  Staffordshire,  which  has  recently  been 
supplied  with  good  water.  In  W^alsall,  West  Bromwich,  and  Dudley,  1,983  deaths 
took  place  in  90  days,  out  of  a  pojtulation  of  219,303,  in  1851.  The  deplorable 
neglect  of  sanatory  measures,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  lives  of  the  poor  people 
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of  Dudley  are  sacrificed,  maj  be  inferred  from  this  one  appalling  fact :  "  small-pox 
was  fatal  in  51  cases  !" 

The  children  of  Coventry  are  still  dying  off  rapidly;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  medical  men  of  ths  town  have  made  some 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  mitigated.  "  Of  the 
145  deaths,"  the  Regis^trar  of  Holy  Trinity  observes,  "  87,  or  exactly  three-fifths, 
are  those  of  children  under  5  years  of  age.  Amongst  the  certified  causes  of  death, 
there  are  28  of  measles,  21  of  malignant  fevers,  and  30  of  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  organs." 

6,413  deaths  were  registered  in  the  North  Midland  Counties.  Scarlatina  has 
attacked  some  districts ;  but  the  mortality  has  generally  been  below  the  average. 
The  registrar  of  St.  Ann,  Nottingham,  considers  the  exertion  of  the  sanatory 
committee  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decrease  of  mortality.  The  mortality  of 
I^eicester  was  higher  in  the  last  winter  than  it  was  in  the  two  previous  winters; 
but  the  mortality  of  the  town  has  been  much  reduced  within  the  last  three  years. 
Leicester,  in  1841,  was  inhabited  by  50,853,  in  1851  by  60,642  people,  dwelling 
upon  an  area  of  3,960  acres,  of  which  only  1,320  acres  are  strictly  occupied  by 
habitations.  The  p.ipulation  is  dense,  and  the  mortalitv  was  at  the  annual  rate  of 
27  in  1,000  during  the  10  years  1841-50.  The  deaths  in  the  10  years  1841-50  were 
14,921,  of  which  it  was  computed,  in  the  Sixteenth  Report,*  that  5,575  were 
unnatural  deaths,  or  the  results  of  the  insalubrities  in  w'hich  the  people  of  Leicester 
lived.  The  borough,  under  the  circumstances,  apjiointed  an  intelligent  health-oflficer. 
The  system  of  deep  sewerage  was  completed  in  1855,  and  the  sewage  was  deodorized. 
The  river,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  nearly  all  the  filth  of  the  town,  is  now 
comparatively  pure.  The  courts,  which  were  covered  with  stagnant  water,  are  now 
clean.  The  people  who  reside  over  the  deepened  sewers  enjoy  improved  habita- 
tions. The  annual  mortality  in  the  three  years  1852-54  was  at  the  rate  of  29,  27, 
and  25;  while  in  1855-56  it  fell  to  23  and  to  21  nearly  in  l,OOO.t  Small-pox 
has  been  completely  disarmed  by  vaccination.  The  mortality  will  fluc;tuate,  but, 
by  persevering  in  her  career,  Leicester  will  reap  large  rewards  of  health  and  fame. 

18,024  deaths  were  registered  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  rather  more  than  the 
deaths  in  1856,  and  2,801  less  than  the  deaths  in  the  winter  of  1855.  The  deaths 
in  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Chorlton  were  3,445;  in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby, 
3,200.  The  mortality  is  declining ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  sanatory  improvement, 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  quarterly  deaths  in  each  of  these  great  centres  of  population 
reduced  to  2,200. 

1 1,002  deaths  were  registered  in  Yorkshire.  In  Leeds  and  Huns'et  the  health 
of  the  people  appears  to  be  deteriorating  ;  1,424  of  them  died  in  the  winter  quarter. 
Sheffield  exhibits  little  improvement;  the  deaths  were  794.  Hull  and  Sculcoates 
experienced  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  "  Better  sanatory  regulations  "  are  referred 
to  at  Bradford  ;  and  in  that  district  the  mortality  has  slightly  declined. 

5,879  deaths  occurred  in  the  Northern  Counties,  where  the  mortality  has 
gradually  declined.  The  decrease  has  evidently  been  counteracted  by  the  epidemic 
of  scarlatina,  which  has  infested  many  districts.  In  Bedlington  the  epidemic  lias  been 
so  virulent  that  many  cases  have  terminated  in  death  a  few  hours  after  the  attack. 

In  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  6,815  deaths  occurred.  Scarlatina,  measles,  and 
hooping-cough  have  been  epidemic  in  some  districts.  The  registrar  of  Cardiff 
remarks  that  "  the  births  are  425,  the  deaths  224.  The  deaths,  which,  until  very 
lately,  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  births  in  the  town  of  Cardiff,  are  now  greatly 
reduced.  Fevers  and  other  ejudemics  rarely  f)revail.  This  result  is  attributable  to 
the  excellent  drainage  of  the  town  recently  effected,  and  also  to  an  abundant  supply 
of  water." 

*   Reg.  Gen.  16th  Ann.  Rep.,  pp.  152,  3. 

t  Report  on  the  "  Sanatory  Condition  of  Leicester  in  1856,  by  John  Moore, 
Surgeon,  Officer  of  Health." 

Note. — The  numbers  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  this  Return  are  furnished  by  the 
Registrars  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  revision  at 
the  General  Register  Officer;  thei^  will  theiefore  be  found  to  differ,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  more  correct  numbers  to  be  published  hereafter  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar  General. 
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On  the  Meteorology  of  England,  during  the  Quarter  ended  March  ^\st, 
1857.  By  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  of  the  British 
Meteorological  Society/. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  differed  little  from  its  average  value  during  the 
quarter. 

Tlie  periods  and  average  daily  amounts  of  excess  were  January  1st  to  4th,  7|° ; 
January  9th  to  20th,  "6}° ;  February  6th  to  24th,  ;5i°;  February  27th  to  March  7th, 
3°;  March  14th  to  20th,  5°;  and  IVIarch  2Sth  to  the  end  of  the  month,  4^°. 

The  periods  and  average  daily  amounts  of  defect  were  January  5th  to  8th,  3j°  ; 
January  21st  to  February  5th,  g'4°  ;  February  25th  and  2Gth,  3i°;  March  8th  to 
the  13th,  4|°  ;  and  March  24th  to  the  27th,  4°. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  excess  in  February,  and  in  defect  in  the 
other  two  months  of  the  quarter.  It  was  from  0'2  inch  to  0'3  inch  greater  in 
February  than  in  the  preceding  month,  and  from  01  inch  to  0*2  inch  less  in  March 
than  in  February. 

The  degree  of  humidity  was  a  little  in  excess  upon  the  quarter. 

The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  in  excess  in  January  and  February,  parti- 
cularly in  the  latter  month,  and  of  their  average  values  in  March. 

Rain  was  slightly  in  excess  in  January,  and  in  defect  in  February  and  March, 
particularly  in  the  former  month,  so  small  a  quantity  not  having  fallen  in  any 
February  since  the  year  1821,  and  was  in  defect  to  the  amount  of  1^-  inches  upon 
the  quarter. 

Tlie  quarter  was  remarkable  for  the  storms  of  snow  and  hail  experienced  in 
March,  the  hail-balls  being  large  in  size  and  pyramidal  in  shape. 

Also  for  the  very  large  barometer  ranges,  each  month  exceeding  1  inch  ;  and  for 
March,  in  the  south  of  England,  the  range  was  about  \\  inch,  increasing  up  the 
country  till,  at  the  farther  extremity,  it  was  nearly  2  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ended  February, 
constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  38*7°  being  1-0°  above  the  average  of  86 
years.     (See  table,  next  page.) 

Thunderstorms  occurred,  or  thunder  was  heard  and  lightning  seen,  on  the  3rd  of 
January  at  Guernsey  ;  and  on  the  25th  and  26th  at  North  Shields.  On  the  8th  of 
March  at  Liverpool ;  on  the  15th  at  Clifton  ;  on  the  18tli  at  Hawarden  ;  on  the  23rd 
at  Worcester;  on  the  30th  at  Nottingham  ;  and  on  the  31st  at  Grantham,  Belvoir, 
and  Manchester. 

Thunder  was  heard,  but  lightning  was  not  seen,  on  the  25th  of  January  at  Allen- 
heads.  On  the  9th  of  February  at  Nottingham.  On  tlie  15th  of  March  at  Exeter; 
on  the  24th  at  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  30th  at  Nottingham  and  Hawarden  ;  and  on  the 
31st  at  Nottingham  and  Stonyhurst. 

Lightning  was  seen,  but  thunder  was  not  heard,  on  the  23rd  of  January  at  Man- 
chester; and  on  tlie  25th  at  Truro.  On  the  18th  of  March  at  Liverpool;  on  the 
23rd  at  Little  Bridy  ;  on  the  26th  at  Maidstone ;  on  the  28th  and  30th  at  Notting- 
ham ;  and  on  the  31st  at  Bedford. 

Hail  fell  on  the  2nd  of  January  at  Hawarden  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  3rd  at 
Guernsey,  Teignmouth,  and  Nottingliam;  on  the  4  th  and  5th  at  Nottingham  and 
North  Shields;  on  the  (itli  at  North  Shields;  on  the  20th  at  Guernsey,  Berkhump- 
stead,  Lampeter,  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  21st  at  Truro  and  Lampeter;  on  the  22nd 
at  Rose  Hill;  on  the  23rd  at  Truro,  Teignmouth,  Oxford,  Knebworth,  and  Lam- 
peter; on  the  24th  at  Guernsey,  Truro,  Greenwich,  Berkhampstead,  Knebworth, 
Lampeter,  Scarborough,  and  North  Shields  ;  on  the  25th  at  Guernsey,  Maidstone, 
Berkhampstead,  Royston,  tjrantham,  Nottingham,  Stonyhurst,  Scarborough,  North 
Shields,  Durliam,  and  Bywcll;  on  the  2(ith  at  North  Sliields;  on  the  27tli  at 
Guernsey  and  North  Shicl'ls  ;  on  the  28th  at  North  Shields;  and  on  the  31st  at 
Helston.  On  the  8th  of  February  at  Truro;  on  the  10th  at  Exeter;  and  on  the 
17th  at  Bedford.  On  the  Hth  of  March  at  Guernsey,  Truro,  Teignmouth,  Maidstone, 
Clifton,  Lewisham,  London,  Battersea,  I'indico,  Whitehall,  Berkhampstead,  Kneb- 
worth, Gloucester,  Royston,  Car(liiii;ton,  Bedford,  Sliarnbrook,  Lampeter,  Worcester, 
Norwich,  Grantliam,  Belvoir,  llolkliam,  Hawarden,  Liverpool,  Manc-hester,  Wake- 
field,   Stonyhurst,   and    Scarborough  ;  on  the  9th  at  Lewisliam,  London,   Piudico, 
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Whitehall,  Berkhampstead,  Hartwell,  Royston,  Cardington,  Bedford,  Worcester, 
Belvoir,  Ilolkham,  Nottingliani,  Wakefield,  Nortli  Shields,  Durliani,  and  Bywell ; 
on  the  r2lh  at  (jloueester;  on  the  13th  at  Guernsey,  and  Lainjieter  ;  on  tlie  14th 
at  Guernsey,  Berkhampstead,  Scarborough,  and  North  Shields;  on  the  15th  at 
'J'ruro,  Teigninouth,  Liitle  Bridy,  Maidstone,  Clifton,  Lewisham,  Batlersea,  Piralico, 
Whitehall,  Rose  Hill,  Oxford,  Berkhani])stead,  Worcester,  Hawarden,  Manchester, 
Wakefield,  Stonyliurst,  Scarborough,  Bywell,  and  Ailenheads;  on  the  IGth  at 
London;  on  the  18th  at  Hawarden;  on  the '21st  at  Allenlieads  ;  on  the  22nd  at 
Lewisham,  \\hiteiiall,  Hartwell,  Sharnbrook,  Grantham,  Belvoir,  Holkham,  Notting- 
ham, Liver)>o()l,  Wakefield,  Scarborough,  North  Sliields,  Durham,  and  Bywell.  Ou 
the  23rd  at  Guernsey,  Helston,  Little  Bridy,  Clifton,  Sliarnbroak,  Lampeter,  Belvoir, 
Scarborough  ;  on  the  24tli  at  Bywell ;  on  the  30tli  at  Grantham ;  and  on  the  31st  at 
Little  Hridy,  Rose  Hill,  0.\ford,  Grantham,  and  Belvoir. 

Fog  j)revaile(l  on  the  1st  o*'  January  at  Helston,  Little  Bri<ly,  and  Ailenheads; 
on  the  2nd  at  Wakefield;  on  the  3rd  at  Ailenheads;  on  the  Gth  at  Exeter  and  Allen- 
heads  ;  on  the  7th  at  Kriebvvorth  and  Wakefield  ;  on  the  8th  at  Teignmouth,  Exeter, 
Little  Bridy,  Oxford,  Berkhamj)stead,  Royston,  Bedford,  and  Wakefield  ;  on  the 
yth  at  Durham;  on  the  11th  at  Wakefield,  Durham,  and  Ailenheads;  on  the  12th 
at  Teignmouth,  Greenwich,  Oxford,  Berkhampstead,  Roy^'ton,  Cardington,  Bedford, 
Norwich,  Holkham,  Nottingiiam,  Wakefield,  and  Scarborough  ;  on  the  13tli  at 
Greenwich,  Oxford,  Berkhampstead,  Knebworth,  Royston,  Cardington,  Norwich, 
Holkham,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Stonyhurst;  on  tiie   14th  at  Greenwich; 
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age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

PiflF. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Y'ears. 

Mean. 

Piff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Piff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

January... 
February 
March  ... 

o 
36-6 

39-2 

41-8 

o 
+  0-6 

+  0-9 

+  0-9 

0 

-lo 

+0-7 
+0-2 

o 
35-7 

37-6 

39-6 

o 
-1-5 

+  0-G 

+0-4 

0 

34-6 
35-5 
36-8 

o 
-0-9 

+  0-9 

+  0-5 

o 
9-7 

14-7 

14-6 

o 
-fO-3 

+  3-9 

0-0 

In, 

•200 

•208 
-218 

In. 

-•005 

-f-OOS 
-f002 

Gr. 

2^3 

2^4 
2'5 

Gr. 
-01 

-t-O-l 

-0-2 

Mean 

39-2 

+  0-8 

-0-2 

37-6  1  -0-2 

35-6 

+  0-2 

13-0 

-fl-4 

•209 

-f-OCl 

2-4 

-O^l 

1857. 
Months. 


January... 
Febmary 
Mareli   .. 

Mean 


Pegree 

of 

Humidity. 


Piff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Y'ears. 


+   3 
+   1 


Beading 

of 

Barometer. 


In. 
29-634 


29-952 
29 -720 


Piff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years 


In. 

--085 


+  ■185 
-•086 


29-769  ; -(-•005 


Weight  of  a 

Cul)ie  Foot 

of  Air. 


Gr. 
553 


556 
519 


Piff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 


Gr. 

0 

+  3 


Raiu. 


.\mnt. 


2-6 
0-2 
0-8 


."^um 
3-6 


Piff. 

from 
Aver- 
age ol 

40 
I'ears, 


In. 

4- (I  8 

-1^5 

-0-8 

Sum 
-1-5 


Pailv 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  t lie 
Air. 


Miles. 
lOi 


Sum 
2+3 


Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 


Nuniticr  of  Nights 
it  was 


.\t  or 
below 
30°. 


Sum 
07 


Be- 
tween 
30° 
and 
40°. 


Sum 
20 


Above 
40°. 


Slim 
3 


Low- 
est 
Read- 


8-9 
10-7 
15  5 


8-9 


High- 

est 
Read- 


Night. 


41-0 
32  •? 
42^2 


42-2 


Note. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  fie  liorne  in  mind  that  tlie  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
tlie  sign  (-I-)  plus  signifies  above  tlie  average. 
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on  the  15th  at  Exeter,  Little  Bridy,  Greenwich,  Norwich,  and  Wakefield;  on  the 
17th  ut  Truro,  Teignmouth,  Exeter,  Berkhampstead,  Norwich,  and  Allenheads;  on 
the  18th  at  Little  Bridy,  Hawarden,  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  19th  at  Little  Bridy, 
Maidstone,  and  Hawarden;  on  the  20th  at  Hawarden;  on  the  21st  at  Lewisham  and 
Gloucester;  on  the  22nd  at  Lewisham;  on  the  23rd  at  Norwich;  on  the  24th  at 
Lewisham,  Hawarden,  and  Allenheads;  on  the  25th  at  Allenheads;  on  the  26th  at 
Wakefield  and  Allenheads;  on  the  28th  at  Hawarden;  on  the  30th  at  Wakefield ; 
and  on  the  31st  at  Lewisham  and  London.  On  the  1st  of  February  at  Truro, 
Teignmouth,  Maidstone,  Pimlico,  Knebworth,  Holkham,  Nottingham,  and  Wake- 
field; on  the  2nd  at  Holkham  ;  on  the  4th  at  Exeter  and  Lewisham;  on  the  5th  at 
Truro,  Exeter,  and  Stonyhurst ;  on  the  8th  at  Exeter,  Royston,  and  Wakefield ;  on 
the  10th  at  Paddington  ;  on  the  13th  at  Exeter;  on  the  l4th  at  Oxford  and  Norwich; 
on  the  15th  at  Oxford,  Berkhampstead,  and  Wakefield;  on  the  16th  at  Lewisham, 
Pimlico,  Paddington,  Rose  Hill,  Oxford,  Cardington,  Bedford,  Worcester,  and 
Wakefield;  on  the  17th  at  Lewisham,  Pimlico,  Paddington,  Knebworth,  Worcester, 
Liverpool,  Wakefield,  and  Durham;  on  the  18th  at  Truro,  Maidstone,  Oxford, 
Bedford,  Liverpool,  Wakefield,  and  North  Siiields;  on  the  19th  at  Truro,  Lewisham, 
Greenwich,  Knebworth,  Gloucester,  Royston,  Cardington,  Bedford,  Worcester, 
Norwich,  Holkham,  Liverpool,  Wakefield,  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  20th  at  Lewis- 
ham, Pimlico,  Paddington,  Oxford,  Knebworth,  Cardington,  Bedford,  Norwich, 
Holkham,  and  Durham;  on  the  21st  at  Berkhampstead  and  Norwich;  on  the  22nd 
at  Oxford,  Berkhampstead,  and  Norwich;  on  the  23rd  at  Maidstone,  Lewisham, 
Pimlico,  Paddington,  Rose  Hill,  and  Oxford;  on  the  24th  at  Rose  Hill,  Berkhamp- 
stead, Bedford,  Holkham,  Wakefield,  and  North  Shields;  on  the  25th  at  Little 
Bridy,  Maidstone,  Lewisham,  London,  Battersea,  Pimlico,  Paddington,  Oxford, 
Berkhampstead,  Knebworth,  Cardington,  Bedford,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Wake- 
field, Stonyhurst,  North  Shields,  and  Durham  ;  on  the  26th  at  Lewisham,  Pimlico, 
Oxford,  Nottingham,  and  North  Shields;  and  on  the  27th  at  Truro,  Exeter,  and 
Liverpool.  And  on  every  day  in  March  except  the  14th,  15th,  IGth,  17th,  21st, 
26th,  and  27th. 

Snow  fell  at  one  or  more  of  the  stations  on  21  days  in  January;  on  6  days  in 
February;  and  on  18  days  in  March. 

Solar  llalos  were  seen  on  the  2nd  of  January  at  Little  Bridy;  on  the  11th  at 
Hawarden  and  Stonyhurst;  on  the  12th  at  Nottingham;  on  the  13th  at  Knebworth; 
on  the  22nd  at  Knebworth  and  Nottingham  ;  on  the  24th  at  Nottingham  ;  and  on 
the  30th  at  Knebworth  and  Nottingham.  On  the  9th  of  February  at  Nottingham  ; 
on  the  20th,  21st,  23rd,  and  27th  at  Little  Bridy.  On  the  7th  of  March  at  Clifton, 
Berkhampstead,  and  Wakefield;  on  the  11th  at  Clifton  ;  on  the  13th  at  Berkhamp- 
stead and  Nottingham;  on  the  15th  at  Hartwell;  and  on  the  28th  at  Berkhampstead 
and  Nottingham. 

Lunar  Halos  were  seen  on  the  1  st  of  January  at  Berkhampstead  and  North 
Shields  ;  on  the  2nd  at  Little  Bridy,  Lewisham,  Berkhampstead,  Grantham, 
Nottingham,  and  North  Shields  ;  on  the  4th  at  Truro  ;  on  the  7th  at  Little  Bridy  ; 
on  the  10th  at  Berkhampstead  and  Nottingham;  on  the  11th  at  Bedford,  Grantham, 
Nottingham,  Stonyhurst,  and  North  Shields ;  on  the  13th  at  Bywell ;  and  on  the 
17th  at  Berkhampstead.  On  the  4th  of  February  at  Oxford,  Knebworth,  Grantham, 
Belvoir,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  North  Shields;  on  the  5th  at  Cardington  and 
North  Shields ;  on  the  6th  at  Belvoir  and  North  Shields  ;  on  the  8th  at  North 
Shields  ;  and  on  the  2Gth  at  Little  Bridy.  On  the  4th  of  March  at  Truro  ;  on  the 
6th  at  Sharnbrook,  Grantham,  and  Nottingham;  on  the  7th  at  Truro,  Teignmouth, 
Little  Bridy,  Clifton,  Pimlico,  Oxford,  Bicester,  Berkhampstead,  Hartwell,  Kneb- 
worth, Cardington,  Bedford,  Sharnbrook,  Lampeter,  Grantham,  Belvoir,  Notting- 
ham, and  Liverpool  ;  on  the  8th  at  Clifton  and  Bywell ;  on  the  9th  at  Little  Bridy 
and  Bywell;  on  the  11th  at  Chfton,  Oxford,  Grantham,  Belvoir,  and  Nottingham; 
on  the  13th  at  Truro  ;  and  on  the  23rd  at  Liverpool. 

Aurora  was  seen  on  the  22nd  of  January  at  Grantham.  On  the  26tli  and  28th 
of  February  at  Nottingham.  On  the  18th,  20th,  and  27th  of  March  at  Little 
Bridy. 
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855 


REVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  oVst  March,  1850  and  1857/  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {Continued  from  page  91.) 


Years  ended  31st  March. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1856. 

1857. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

£ 
23,034,029 

17,311,152 
7,076,010 
3,100,031 

15,070,958 

2,777,152 

281,516 

1,158,148 

£ 
23,321,843 

18,165,000 
7,372,209 
3,116,046 

16,089,934 

2,886,000 

284,857 

1,098,173 

£ 
287,814 

853,848 

296,199 

16,015 

1,018,976 

108,848 

3,341 

£ 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

59,975 

Totals 

69,808,996 

72,334,062 

2,585,041 

59,975 

Netlncrease£^2,525,066 

Quarters  ended  31st  March. 

Sources  of  Eevenue. 

1856. 

1857. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 
5,540,132 

2,806,778 

1,801,540 

249,000 
6,880,971 

760,152 
67,000 

298,502 

£ 
5,243,600 

2,898,000 

1,905,477 

260,020 
6,942,483 

777,000 
67,000 

425,569 

£ 

91,222 

103,937 

11,020 

61,512 

16,848 

127,067 

£ 
296,532 

Stamps   

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

Totals 

18,404,075 

18,519,149 

411,606 

206,532 

Netlncreasei;'115,074 

2  A  2 
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REVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  80th  June,  1856  and  1867;  showing  the 
Increase  and  Decrease  thereof  .—{Continued  from  page  91.) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Years  ended  30th  June. 


1856. 


1857. 


Increase. 


Deci'ease. 


Customs 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 


23,130,444 
17,552,778 

7,062,115 

3,097,026 
15,187,953 

2,768,152 
282,516 

1,152,795 


£ 
23,602,468 

17,664,000 
7,364,617 
3,097,020 

16,168,723 

2,845,000 

284,857 

1,034,136 


£ 
472,024 

111,222 

302,502 

980,770 

76,848 

2,341 


70,233,779 


72,060,821 


118,659 


1,945,707         118,665 
Netlncrease£l,827,042 


Quarters  ended  :^Oth  June. 

1856. 

1857. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

£ 
5,864,724 

5,005,000 

1,858,083 

1,343,026 

2,376,751 

716,000 
64,000 

320,419 

£ 
6,145,349 

4,504,000 

1,850,491 

1,324,000 

2,455,540 

675,000 
64,000 

256,382 

£ 
280,625 

78,789 

£ 

Excise    

501,000 

7,592 

19,026 

41,000 

64,037 

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous    

Totals 

17,548,003 

17,274,762 

359,414         632,655 

NetDecreaseif273,241 
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CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
WeeJc  of  the  First  Quarter  of  1857  ;  together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Average. — {Continued  from  p.  93.) 

[Communicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly 

Average. 

1857. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

*-.     d. 
58     1 

58  10 

59  4 
58  10 
57  11 

s.    d. 
44     8 

44  7 

45  7 

46  1 
46     5 

s.     d. 
23     6 
23     8 
23     4 
23     8 
23     4 

s.    d. 

39  2 
38     5 

40  2 

37  8 

38  1 

s. 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 

d. 
5 
7 
5 
8 
5 

s.    d. 
40     9 

„            10     

39     9 

„            17     

39     6 

„            24    

39     6 

31     

39     7 

Average  for  January 

58     1 

45     2 

23     6 

38     1 

40 

1 

39  10 

56     6 
56     5 
55   10 
55     5 

45     9 

44  11 

45  4 
45     3 

23     0 
23     6 

22  10 

23  8 

39     3 
44     4 

37     7 
39     1 

39 
39 

39 
38 

6 

6 

8 

11 

38  ]0 

„            14     

39     7 

„            21     

39     3 

„            28     

39     5 

Average  for  February   .... 

56     0 

45     4 

23     3 

40     1 

39 

5 

39     3 

March           7    

55     4 
55     6 
55   10 
55     6 

45  8 
40     1 

46  8 

47  « 

22  8 
24     4 
24     4 

23  7 

41     8 

39  10 
38  10 

40  9 

39 
39 
39 
39 

4 
4 

8 
6 

39     4 

„              14    

39     7 

„              21     

39     2 

28    

38     6 

Average  for  March   

55     6 

46     4 

23     9 

40     3 

39 

5 

39     2 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

56  10 

15     8 

23     0 

39     7 

39 

11 

39     5 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Fhictuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  January,  February, 

and  March,  1857. — {Continued  from  p.  93.) 


Amt. 

of 
Share. 

Amt. 
Paid. 

Price  on  the 

Highest  Price 
the  Months 

[luring 
of 

Lowest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

stocks  and  Shares. 

1  Jan. 

2  I'eb. 

2  Mar. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Stock 

20 
Stock 

20 
Stock 

100 
100 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

174 
100 
100 
100 
100 

16 

100 

9 14  to  i 
2.S-.  Dis. 
to2.s.Pm 

112 
634 
9i 

694 

106| 

83 

84 
60 

374 
114 

93toi 
3Dia. 
to  Par 

1084 

634 

9i 

933 

653 

1064 
824 
964 
124 
744 

107 
84 
60 

371 
108 

9.3 1  to  J 
is.  Dis. 
to  Par. 

110 

673 

11 

97 

684 
1064 

83i 
1004 

12f 

774 
1053 

874 

634 

40 
114 

944 
6s.Pui. 

1134 
634 
9t 
94i 
693 

\m 

83f 
973 
13 
75 
108 
854 
61 

373 
1144 

94 
4j.Pm. 

1094 
693 
11 
96 
694 

1092 
85J 

101| 
123 
79^ 

1084 
90 
653 

39 
1133 

931 
4«.Pm. 

110 

69| 

111 

98 

693 

107 
83f 

103i 
13 
774 

106 
884 
654 

413 
lUi 

92| 
Is.  Dis. 

1104 

604 

94 

914 

65i 

1054 
813 
95| 
12i 
73J 

106 
83i 
59f 

37 
1104 

92J 
3i.Dis. 

1063 

63 

9i 

914 

65| 

106 
82| 
96| 
124 
733 

106 
84 
60 

36 
104 

92| 

Excliequcr  Bills  

Railways. 

■is.Us. 
1073 

674 

104 

94 

674 

London  &  North-Westem 

103f 
804 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
North  Staffordshire    

983 
121 

734 

1033 

York,  Newcastle, &  Benvick 
York  and  North  Midland.. 

84 
614 

Northern  of  France   

381 
1104 
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CORN. 

Averofje  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
Week  of  the  Second  Quarter  of  1857  ;  together  with  the  Monthly/  and  Quarterlt/ 
Average. — {Continued from  p.  859.) 


[Comnninicnt 

ed  l.y  H.  F. 

Jadis,  Esq. 

,  Comptroller  of  Corn  R 

eiurns.l 

Weeks  ended  on  u  Saturdav, 

Weekly 

.Vverage. 

1S57. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

April     4     

s.     d. 
54     8 
63   11 
53     0 
63     2 

s.     d. 
47     3 
45     9 
44     7 
43     7 

S.       (/. 

23  6 

24  4 
23     5 
22     9 

s.     d. 

37  8 

38  9 
36     3 
35     9 

«.     d. 
39     8 

39  10 

40  0 
39     8 

s.     d. 
39     1 

„      11     

38     6 

„      18    

39     4 

,       25     

39     3 

Average  for  April 

53     8 

45     3 

23     6 

37     1 

39     9 

39     0 

May      2    

64     3 

55   10 
57     5 
57     9 

67     8 

43     4 
43     5 
43     6 
43     8 
41   10 

23     3 

23  3 

24  9 

24  11 

25  3 

34     3 
41     5 
41     6 

39  7 

40  9 

39  11 

41  6 

42  6 

43  8 

44  8 

39     4 

„        9    

39     9 

16    

40  10 

„      23    

42     3 

„      30    

42     0 

Average  for  May 

56     7 

42  11 

24     3 

39     6 

43     5 

40  10 

58     9 
60     0 

60  1 

61  6 

41     8 
38     9 
38  11 
37     7 

26     2 
26     5 

26  7 

27  9 

40  10 
36     0 
40     6 
43     4 

44     3 
44     3 

44  10 

45  2 

40     5 

„      13    

42  11 

,     20    

42    8 

„      27    

43  11 

Average  for  June 

60     1 

39     2 

26     8 

40     2 

44     7 

42     5 

Average  for  the  Quarter  .  . 

56     0 

42     6 

24     9 

38  11 

42     3 

40     9 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  April,  May,  and 

June,  1857. — {Continued  from  p.  359.) 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Amt. 

of 

Share. 

Arat. 
Piiid. 

Pi 

ice  on  the 

Higlu- 
the 

t  Price 
Mouths 

luring 
of 

Lowest  Price  during 
the  Mouths  of 

1  Apr. 

2  May. 

1  June. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Stock 
" 

20 
Stock 

20 

Stock 

100 
100 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

174 
100 
100 
100 
100 

16 

100 

9.3|to| 
Parte 
■is.  Pm. 

108i 
694 
111 
974 
681 

106J 
8S 

103 
123 
11 

1032 
87 
65 

111 

lioi 

92tto3 

as.  to  \s. 

Dis. 

1104 
694 

lis 

97 

664 
105 

824 
1014 

124 

75 
1003 

86 

65 

384 

108 

924  x.d. 

2«.to6i. 

Pm. 

1114 

lil 

97 

65 
104i 

83i 
1004 

124 

744 

994 

884 

674 

Ids 

933 
3Pm. 

Ill 
694 
lis 
971 

68i 
107' 

83f 
1031 

12i 

/7 
104 

88 

654 

-111 

llOi 

94^ 
OS.  Dis. 

112 

74 

12 

98 

673 
106 

844 
1021 

12i 

75-J 
1014 

874 

671 

S8J 
1084 

93f 
6.S.  Pm. 

1134 

7of 

113 
100 

06 
1041 

84i 
1014 

13 

75f 
1024 

934 

713 

395 

1094 

924 
6.J.  Dis. 

1071 

684 

11 

953 

653 
1044 

8O3 
100 

124 

734 
100 

854 

63| 

38 

lOS 

92| 
7*.  Pm. 

110 
684 
111 
964 
66 

104 
82 

101 
12 
74i 
98 
86| 
644 

37? 
1074 

924 

Exchequer  Bills 

Railways. 

8s.  Dis. 
Ill 

714 
114 

963 

Great  Western 

London  &  North-Westeru 
Midland         

62i 
103 
83 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Korth  Staffordshire 

100 
124 
734 

983 

York, New  castlc.&.Berw'ick 
York  and  Korth-Midland.. 

88 
70* 

38 

107 
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CURRENCY. 

Bank  of  England, 

AnAcc<nfnt,pursiiant  to  the  Act  Itli  and  ?,th  Victoria,  c.  o2,for  each  Wed  e7ided 
on  a  Saturday,  for  the  First  Quarter  of  1B57. — {Continued  from  2^ .  1(5.) 

[Compiled  from  the  "Banker's  Magazine."] 


ISSUE  DEl'ARTMEJCT. 


Dale. 

Kotos 

ISSULCI. 

Notes  in 
hands  of 
Tublic. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Silver 
r.ullicm. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.     3 

24,023,615 

19  225,300 

11,015,100  - 

3,459,900 

9,547,615 

„     10 

24,031,465 

19,427990 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,556,405 

„     17 

23,970,935 

19,403,035 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,501,935 

„     24 

23,911,095 

19,089,905 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,400,695 

„     31 

23,937.300 

19,173,235 

11,015,100 

3,459.900 

9,402,300 

Feb.    7 

23,767.500 

18,873,205 

11,015.100 

3,459,900 

9,292,500 

„     14 

24,054,270 

18,796,415 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,579,270 

„     21 

24,ies,cso 

18,015,155 

11,015.100 

3,459,900 

9,093,680 

„     28 

24,113,040 

18,596,730 

11,015,100 

3,459,m0 

9,038,640 

Mar.    7 

24,098,045 

18,827,165 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,623,045 

„     14 

24.049,625 

18,517,365 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,574,025 

„     21 

24,065,100 

18,584,440 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,590,100 

„     28 

23,084,990 

19,056,870 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,209,690 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills 

Total  Dr. 

1S57. 
Jan.     3 

„     10 

„     17 

„     24 

„     31 

Feb.    7 

„     14 

„     21 

„     28 

Mar.    7 

„     14...... 

„     21 

„     28 

£ 
14,553,000 
14,553.000 
14,553,000 
14,553.000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 

£ 
3,299,314 
3,335.254 
3,379,903 
3,389,140 
3,401,006 
3,514,949 
3.52.->,742 
3,521,3hG 
3,719,854 
3,766,003 
3,800,404 
3,813.985 
3,826,600 

£ 
7,592,203 
3,705,379 
3,397,114 
4,122,921 
5,415,624 
0,5.54,253 
7,087,007 
7,455,290 
7,084,189 
8,137,341 
8,674,488 
8,906,791 
9,031,051 

£ 

10,090,525 

10,644,074 

11,075,931 

9,985,005 

10,530,424 

9,590,808 

9,774,058 

9,294,508 

10,715,611 

9,955,504 

9,798,857 

9,902,815 

10,187,460 

£ 
786,524 
845,460 
853,094 
849,836 
806,940 
788,171 
790,641 
726,300 
743,503 
739,595 
700,307 
680,966 
626,318 

£ 
36,.327,565 
33,083,767 
3.3,259,042 
32,899,902 
34,707,594 
35.007,181 
35,731,048 
35,550,544 
37,416,217 
37,172,043 
37,527,176 
37,857,587 
38,294,459 

Date. 

Government 

Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Or. 

1857. 
Jan.     3 

„     10 

„     17 

„     24 

„     31 

Feb.    7 

„    14 

„     21 

„     28 

Mar.    7 

„     U 

„     21 

„     28 

£ 
11,000.151 
11,513,101 
11,550,467 
11,569,431 
11,557,114 
11,524,4.57 
11,545,009 
11,530,213 
11,573,889 
11,678,516 
11,090,733 
11,010,018 
11,640,018 

£ 
19,295,308 
16,342,612 
16,586,201 
15,829,154 
17,708,739 
17,901,083 
18,217,794 
17,755,796 
19,620,343 
19,535,196 
19,.575,143 
19,998,713 
21,212,752 

£ 
4,797,315 
4,603,475 
4,513,900 
4,851,730 
4,764,065 
4,894,295 
5,257,855 
5,553,525 
5,516,910 
5,270,880 
5,532,260 
5,480,720 
4,028,120 

£ 
034,791 
024,519 
608,474 
649,587 
077,076 
686,746 
680,390 
711,010 
705,075 
687,451 
723,040 
722,137 
777,560 

£ 
30..327,505 
33,083,707 
33,259,042 
32,899,902 
34,707,594 
35,007,181 
35,731,043 
33,550,544 
37,410,217 
37,172,043 
37,  .527, 176 
37,857,587 
38,29  (■,459 

3G2 
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CURRENCY.— ConZ/HW^/. 

Country  Banks. 

Averapc  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  IVeek  ended  on  a  ISaturday,  for  the  First  Quarter  of  1857. — 
{Cuutiuued  from  page  91.) 

[(-'onipilcil  I'roiii  tlie  "IJanliers"  Magazine."] 
England  and  Walks. 


Date. 

Private  Bmiks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

TntaL 

1857. 

.Ian.      3 

„     10 

£ 
3,670.073 
3,784,224 
3,823,744 
3,777,808 
3,098,138 
3,650,653 
3,639,500 
3,018,985 
3,610,037 
3,052,025 
3,061,546 
3,662,922 
3,734,224 

£ 
2,993,454 
3,092,651 
3,126,141 
3,101,148 
3,042,810 
3,000,800 
3,003.734 
3,023,907 
3,033,454 
3,052,571 
3,0G2,31« 
3,115,181 
3,153,295 

£ 
0,603,527 
6,876,875 

„     17 

6,949,885 

,,     24 

6,878,956 

„    31 

Fol).      7 

6,740,954 
6,657,453 

,.      14 

6,643,234 

,,     21 

6,642,892 

„     28 

0,043,491 

Mar.     7 

0,704,596 

,,      14 

0,723,856 

„     21  

6,778,103 

,,     28 

6,887,519 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,513,092  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  .£3,303,357. 


Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  the  17th  of  January,  the  Hth  of  February, 
and  the  \Uh  of  March,  1857. — {Continued  from  page  9G.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£5  and  upwavils. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1857. 
Jan.    17 

Feb.    14  

£ 

1,435,642 
1,412,000 
1,348,944 

£ 
2,689,530 

2,545,207 

2,479,529 

£ 
4,125,178 

3,957,810 

Mar.  14  

3,828,478 

Irkland. 

Date. 

£5  and  upwards. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1857. 
Jan.    17 

£ 

3,268,427 

£ 
3,900,279 

£ 

7,168,607 

Feb.   14 

3,309,368 

3,944,536 

7,253,905 

Mar.  14 

3,303,250 

3,869,957 

7,173,209 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 


1857.] 
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CURRENCY.— Con//n?<p</. 
Bank  of  England. 

An  A  ccoimt,  pursuant  to  the  A  ct  1th  and  ^th  Victoria,  c.  82,  for  each  Week  ended 
on  a  f:iaturday,for  the  Second  Quarter  of  1857 . — {Continued  from  jy.  3(51.) 

[Cumpilcil  I'luiu  Uie  "Bankers'  Magazine. "] 

ISSUE   DEPARTMENT. 


])atc. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Notes  in 
lumds  of 
Public. 

Government 
Debt. 

Oilier 
Sccuiities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AprU   i 

23,015,180 

19,537,705 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

8,570,180 

„     11 

22,796,165 

19,752,(145 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

8,321,165 

„     18 

23,383,965 

19,734,715 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

8,908,965 

„     25 

23,308,485 

19,788,655 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,833,485 

May    2 

23,329,595 

19,776,230 

11,01.5,100 

3,459,900 

8,854,595 

„       9 

23,567,915 

19,341,590 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,092,945 

„     IG 

23,594,790 

19,24  MJ-'' 

11,015,100 

.3,459,900 

8,119,790 

„     23 

23,533,315 

19,0ol,lsu 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,058,315 

„    30 

23,801,395 

19,077,475 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,326,395 

June    6 

24,063,580 

18,785, USO 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

9,588,5'SO 

„     13 

24,696,375 

18,772,185 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,221,375 

„     20 

24,911,630 

18,803,825 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,436,630 

„    27 

25,179,250 

19,142,700 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,704,250 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 
and 

other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April   4 

14,553,000 

3,842,182 

9,019,5.33 

9,419,012 

743,049 

37,576,776 

„     11 

14,553,000 

3,237,639 

5,116,350 

10,481,057 

717,287 

34,10.5,.So3 

„     18 

14,553,000 

3,213,687 

4,851,404 

10,663,410 

761,986 

34,083,487 

„     25 

14,553,000 

3,268,516 

5,311,645 

9,45(1,494 

725,055 

33,303,710 

May    2 

14,553,000 

3,378,869 

5,890,160 

9.491,24-1. 

755,370 

33,968,613 

„      9 

14,553,000 

3,328,676 

5,163,146 

10,081,86 1 

749,046 

33,875,732 

„     16 

14,553,000 

3,340,201 

5,651.924 

9,589,236 

724,030 

33,858,391 

„     23 

14,553,000 

3,351,807 

5,555,566 

9,088,620 

694,333 

33,243,326 

„     30 

14,553,000 

3,302,357 

6,264,419 

9,225,549 

713,308 

34,058,633 

June   6 

14,553,000 

3,321,818 

7,036,869 

9,796,386 

664,467 

35,372,540 

„     13 

14,553,000 

3,3.33,494 

7,603,966 

9,4^41,178 

685,761 

35,617,399 

„     20 

14,553,000 

3,353,074 

7,799,602 

9,298,594 

648,942 

35,653,212 

..     27 

14,553,000 

3,368,670 

8,243,237 

9,134,352 

677,021 

36,026,280 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April   4 

11,64.5,971- 

21,619,787 

3,.507,475 

773,540 

37,576,776 

„     11 

11,333,126 

18,984,610 

•3,044,120 

742,4-17 

34,105,333 

„     18 

11,333,126 

18,404,357 

3,649,220 

626,784 

34,083,487 

„     25 

11, .333, 126 

17,729,004 

3,519,830 

721,750 

33,303.710 

May    2 

11, .300,223 

18,410,823 

3,553,365 

704,232 

33,968,643 

„      9 

10,303,838 

18,630,357 

4,226,355 

715,182 

33,875,732 

„     16 

10,329,041 

18,145.666 

4,349,865 

733,819 

33,858,391 

„     23 

10,32(;,131 

17,668,818 

4,501,836 

746,512 

33,24.3,326 

„     30 

10,326,131 

18,302,575 

4,723,920 

700,007 

3  l,05S,633 

June    6 

10,326,131 

19,066,710 

5,277,600 

702,069 

35,372.540 

„     13 

10,326,131 

18,679.198 

5,924,190 

687,880 

35,617,390 

„     20 

10,.327,222 

18,481, 9,S3 

fi.  107,805 

736,232 

35,053,212 

„     27 

10,327,222 

18,987,886 

6,036,550 

674,622 

36,026,280 

3G1 


Miscellanea. 


[Sept.  1857. 


CURRENCY,— Co«//«?«erf. 

Country  Banks. 

Aocrape  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  loccl;  ended  on  a  Saturdat/,  for  the  /Second  {Quarter  of  1857.^ 
{Continued  from  page  302.) 

[C()iii|iiU(l  from  the  "  Banker's  Magazine."] 
E.\c;i,ANu  AXD  Wales. 


Date. 

Pi-ivate  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1857. 
April    4 

£ 
3,798,830 
3,843,256 
3,809,102 
3,843,107 
3,805,611 
3,807,788 
3,810,007 
3,752,010 
3,074,805 
4,079,358 
3,638,505 
3,608,723 
3,607,480 

£ 

3,173,031 
3,176,305 
3,207,517 
3,202,118 
3,103,367 
3,117,859 
3,128,838 
3,107,860 
3,047,446 
3,026,839 
3,018,132 
3,002,695 
3,004,703 

£ 
0,971,801 

,,     11 

7,019,561 

„     18 

7,076,619 

„     25 

7,015,225 

May      2 

6,908,978 

,,       9    

6,925,647 

,,     16 

0,939,505 

„     23 

0,859,870 

,,     30 

0,722,311 

7,706,199 

„     13 

6,656,097 

,,     20 

0,611,418 

,,     27 

6,612,243 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,504,737  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  £3,302,357. 


Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Four  TVeeks  ended  the  11  th  of  April,  the  9th  of  May,  and 
the  iSth  of  June,  1857. — {Continued  from  page  3G2.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£5  and  above. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1857. 
April  11 

£ 
1,359,453 

1,423,740 

1,592,714 

£ 
2,473,130 

2,509,090 

2,795,474 

£ 
3,832,585 

May     9 

3,932,834 

4,388,189 

Ikkland. 

Date. 

£5  and  aliove. 

L'nder  £5. 

Total. 

1857. 
April  11 

£ 
3,328,973 

3,482,338 

3,405,94  8 

£ 
3,825,304 

3,072,844 

3,507,883 

£ 
7,154,278 

May     9 

7,155,184 

June     0 

6,913,831 

Fi.\t;a  Issues— Scotland,  i.3,087,209;  Ireland,  X6,35  1,494. 
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Report  on  Criminal  Returns.     By  W.  M.  Taett,  Esq.,  T.S.S.,  &c. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Dublin,  August,  185".] 

At  tlie  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Cheltenham,  in  1856, 
it  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics  that  a  Keport  should  be  prepared  "  On  the 
Present  Mode  of  Framing  our  Criminal  Eeturns,  and  on  the  Best 
Means  of  Improving  them ;  having  due  regard  to  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  French  and  Prussian  Governments." 

Tlie  following  particulars  have,  in  consequence,  been  collected. 

Some  of  them  are  no  longer  of  much  interest,  except  as  matters  of 
record.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been  called,  during  its 
sittings,  to  the  imperfect  state  of  our  Criminal  Eeturns ;  but  im- 
provements were,  even  then,  being  introduced  into  the  forms  made 
use  of  at  the  Home  Office,  which  have  anticipated  several  of  the 
alterations  that  might  otherwise  have  been  proposed. 

The  discussions  at  the  Meetings  of  the  International  Congress,* 
Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  Judicial  Statistics,  and  the  newly- 
established  Statistical  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  had  already 
had  a  beneficial  influence. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  had  observed  in  his  ^Resume  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  that  in  our  Prison  Statistics  there  was  "  a 
■want,  not  only  of  the  primary  heads  of  information,  but  of  unity  and 
comprehensiveness  in  the  returns  ;  and,  altogether,  of  the  data  upon, 
which  to  found  solid  principles  and  wise  legislation."  "  Of  the 
working  of  the  Police  Courts  and  Justices  of  the  Peace"  we  had  "no 
account ; — no  means  of  ascertaining  the  luimber  of  crimes  committed, 
and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  number  of  persons  apprehended ."f 
And  this  was,  at  the  time,  strictly  correct.  J 

*  "  Congres  International  de  Statistique." 

•f  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xix.,  p.  5. 

X  The  attention  of  the  Statistical  Society  had  been  given  to  these  important  sub- 
jects for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  tlie  first  volume  of  its  Journal  (1839)  is  the 
Hcport  of  a  Committee  on  Improved  Forms  of  Ileturns. 

Tor.  XX.     I'AT^T  IV,  2  n 
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Oui"  Eeturns  had  reference  to  tlie  luunljer  and  nature  of  the 
offences  and  their  punishment,  rather  tiian  to  their  origin,  and  to 
tlie  character  of  our  criminal  population ;  and  in  some  of  the  details 
there  was  a  minuteness  which  liad  no  useful  object. 

Next  to  supplying  more  comprcliensivc  information,  the  great 
defects  to  be  corrected  were  a  want  of  brevity,  simplicity,  and  prac- 
tical application  in  presenting  the  results. 

It  is  desirable  to  inquire  liow  fixr  they  have  been  remedied. 

From  tlie  variety  of  shapes  in  Avhich  inforniation  was  transmitted 
to  me  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  might  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  no  uniform  accounts  were  kept ;  but  this  would  obviously  have 
been  a  wrong  impression. 

Previous  to  185G*  there  had  been  periodically  sent  to  the  Home 
Office— 

I.  Copies  of  the  Calendars  of  Prisoners  tried  at  the  Assizes  and 
Quarter  Sessions. 

II.  An  Abstract  of  the  same  documents  prepared,  (according 
to  a  form  fiu'nished  from  the  Home  Office.)  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
Peace. 

III.  A  Eeturn,  according  to  a  form  sent  from  the  same  office,  to 
the  Governors  of  the  different  Gaols  and  other  Prisons. 

The  latter  filled  four  large  folio  pages,  and  was  divided  into  27 
tables,  of  which  11  had  cliiefly  reference  to  prison  economy,  or 
matters  not  connected  with  the  extent  of  crime  or  its  punishment. 

Of  the  others,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  : — 

No.  1.  "  Prisoners  for  Trial,  or  Tried,  at  Assizes  or  Sessions  in 
the  course  of  the  year." 

Tliis  gave  the  total  number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  of  those  subsequently  received;  and  "  liow"  [they  were] 
"  disposed  of,"  by  sentence,  acquittal,  or  otlierwise.  It  also  gave  a 
total  of  the  "prisoners  for  examination  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
year,  but  afterwards  discharged,"  and  "prisoners  committed  for 
examination  in  the  course  of  the  year  but  afterwards  discharged  by 
magistrates."  The  prisoners  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
"of  17  years  of  age  and  upwards,"  and  "under  17  years  of  age;" 
and  were  subdivided  into  "  Pelons,"  or  "Misdemeanants;"  "Male," 
or  "Female." 

No.  2.  "  Prisoners  under  Summary  Conviction  in  the  course  of 
t]ie  year."     Classed  and  subdivided  as  No.  1. 

No.  3.  "Debtors  in  the  course  of  the  year."     Divided  JM.  and  F. 

No.  4.  "  Number  of  Prisoners  confined  in  this  Prison  in  the 
course  of  the  year."     Classed  and  subdivided  as  No.  1. 

No.  5.  Number  of  Prisoners  iu  the  Prison  at  the  date  of  this 
lieturn,  [29th  September,  1855,]  and  ou  Bail  to  take  their  trials." 

This  also  included  "Debtors,"  and  was  classed  and  subdivided  as 
Nos.  1  and  3. 

No.  G.  "Terms  of  Imprisonment,  and  Sentences  of  Criminal 
Prisoners  confined  in  this  Prison  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

In  this  table  Avere  given,  1.  Terms  of  Imprisonment  before  Trial ; 
2.  Ditto  after  Trial ;  3.  Eeceived  from  other  Governors  ;  4.  Terms  of 
Imprisonment  under  Summary  Convictions  ;  5.  Number  of  Prisoners 

*  See  Appemlix  A,  j).  riJG. 
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Sentenced  to  Penal  Servitude  and  Transportation  :  G.  Ditto  received 
from  other  Governors.  The  subdivision  of  this  table  gave  "  Prisoners 
of  17  years  of  age  and  upwards  ;"  those  "Under  17  years  of  age," 
M,  and  F. ;  and  the  various  terms  of  imprisonment  from  "  Under  14 
days"  to  "  Life." 

No.  7.  "Ages  of  Prisoners  comprised  in  Table  No.  1."  These 
were  classed  :  Under  12  years  ;  12  and  under  14  ;  14  and  under  17  ; 
17  and  under  21 ;  21  and  under  30  ;  30  and  under  45  ;  45  and  under 
GO ;  GO  and  upwards ;  and  iV.ges  not  ascertained ;  and  were  divided 
into  Juvenile  and  Adults,  M.  and  P.,  as  in  No.  1. 

No.  S.  "  Ages  of  Prisoners  comprised  in  Table  No.  2."  Classed 
and  divided  as  the  preceding. 

No.  9.  "  State  of  Instruction  of  Prisoners  in  Table  No.  1." 
Divided  into  Juveniles  and  Adults,  M.  and  F." 

No.  10.  Similar  to  No.  2. 

No.  11.  Had  no  reference  to  tlie  present  inquiry. 

No.  12.  "The  number  of  Prisoners  (except  Debtors.)  confined  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  who  have  been  previously  Committed  to  this 
Prison."  Classed  "  Once,"  "Twice,"  "Thrice""  "Four  times  or 
more;"  and  divided  into  Juveniles  and  Adults,  M.  and  F.* 

No,  13.  "  Mode  in  which  Criminal  Prisoners  confined  in  this 
Prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  have  been  employed."  Divided  as 
in  the  preceding. 

No.  14.  "  Number  of  Prisoners  Sentenced  by  Courts  of  Justice 
and  Naval  and  Military  Courts  IMartial,  to  Solitaiy  Confinement  in 
the  course  of  the  year."     Divided  as  the  preceding. 

No.  15.  "  Number  of  Prisoners  Sentenced  by  Coxirts  of  Justice 
to  be  Whipped  in  the  course  of  the  year."    Divided  as  the  preceding. 

No.  16.  "  Number  of  Punishments  for  Offences  within  the  Prison 
in  the  course  of  the  year."  Classed  as  "  Handcuffs  and  other  Irons  ; 
"Whipping;  Dark  Cells;  Solitary  Cells;  Stoppage  of  Diet ;  Other 
Punishments;"  and  divided  as  the  preceding. 

No.  17.  "  The  greatest  number  of  Prisoners  (and  also  Debtors,) 
at  any  one  time,  and  the  daily  average,  throughout  tlieyear;  and  the 
greatest  number  the  Prison  is  capable  of  containing  in  separate  Cells, 
or  otherwise." 

Except  when  special  Eeturns  were  ordered,  our  oflicinl  informa- 
tion on  Criminal  Statistics  was  chielly  derived  from  tlie  three  sources 
which  I  have  indicated.  Some  of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  were  of  little 
value  as  guides  for  legislation;  some  of  the  classifications,  as  tliose  of 
Age,  (in  Tables  7  and  8,)  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  rcier,t  were  of 
no  practical  importance ;  and  some  of  the  tables  miglit  have  been 
easily  blended,  so  as  to  have  avoided  needless  repetition. 

The  more  useful  information  to  be  derived  from  the  Police  did 
not  then  form  any  established  part  of  the  system. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  the  Calendars  and  Absti-acts  (I.  and 

*  In  the  Froiich  Returns  of  ^'  Jiccidiycs"  they  are  classed  as  second  convictions, 
tliird,  fourth,  filth,  up  to  ten,  and  even  fifcy.  They  are  in  a  dimiuisliini!;  ratio  ;  but 
1  am  afraid  that  tliis  cannot  he  taken  as  any  proof  of  tlie  reclaiming  effect  of  repeated 
imprisonments. 

t  Page  3G9. 
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II  )  tlierc  is  a  dilloreiit  form  of  llctiira  from  the  Governors  of  Gaols 
and  otlier  Prisons.  It  is  more  succinct  than  tlie  former,  only  occu- 
pying two  pages  of  small  folio,  and  contains  but  eight  tables,  of 
which  three  are  devoted  to  the  economic  management  and  expenses 
of  the  ])rison. 

Of  the  others  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 

Table  I.  "  Number  of  Persons  Committed  to  the  Prison  in  the 
year,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  number  of  their  previous  Commit- 
ments."    Divided  M.  and  P. 

Table  II.  "Age,  Sex,  and  Pirth-placc  of  the  Persons  Committed 
in  the  year." 

In  this  thd  ages  are  divided:  "Under  12;  12  to  15  ;  16  to  21 ; 
21  to  30;  30  to  40;  40  to  50;  50  to  60;  60  and  above;  and  "Age 
not  ascertained."  The  Birth-place  is  given  as  "England;  AVales ; 
Scotland ;  Ireland ;  Colonies  and  East  Indies ;  Foreign  Countries ; 
or,  not  ascertained." 

Table  III.  ''  Instruction  and  Occupations  of  the  Persons  Com- 
mitted to  the  Prison  in  the  year." 

The  classification  of  the  latter  commences  with  "  Xo  Occupation," 
and  then  goes  on  to  Domestic  Servants  ;  Labourers;  Charwomen,  and 
IS'eedlewomen  ;  Pactory  AVorlvcrs  ;  Mechanics  and  Skilled  Workers  ; 
I'^oremen  and  Overlookers  of  Labour;  Shopmen;  Shopwomen;  Clerks, 
&c. ;  Sliopkeepers  and  Dealers ;  Professional  Employments ;  Sailors, 
jVJarines,  and  Soldiers;  and  "Occupation  not  ascertained."  These 
are  divided  M.  and  P. 

Table  IV.  "  Disposal  of  Prisoners,  during  the  year,  who  have 
been  convicted  of  Felony  and  Misdemeanonr  at  Assizes  or  Sessions." 

This  includes  executions  ;  deaths  ;  removals  to  undergo  sentence, 
or  otherwise  ;  dischai-ges  ;  and  escapes. 

Table  V.  "  State  and  Condition  of  the  Prison,  with  regard  to 
Capacity,  Health,  and  Punishments  [for  offences  in  the  Prison] 
during  the  year." 

To  these  particulars  are  now  added  the  Police  Eeturns,  which  are 
transmitted  throngh  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  according  to  forms  fur- 
nished by  the  Ilome  Office.  Previous  to  September,  1856,  the 
Peturns  made  by  the  Police  were  merely  confined  to  a  table  of  the 
description  of  ofiences  committed  (and  their  increase  or  decrease,) 
in  the  several  disti-icts  of  a  county  where  the  police  force  had  been 
established.  Last  year  there  was  some  improvement  in  this  Return  ; 
and  at  present  the  information  required  to  be  given  is  divided  into 
four  tables,  of  which  the  following  are  abstracts: — ■ 

Table  1  Pefers  merely  to  the  expenses  of  the  Police  Establishment, 
and  the  proportion  payable  by  the  Treasury. 

Table  2  Contains  "Crimes  Committed  (so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
Police,)  and  number  of  persons  apprehended  in  the  year." 

Tliis  is  divided  into  three  heads:  "Nature  of  Crimes,"  (of 
which  fifty-four  are  named);  "  CRi:\rES  Committed,"  in  each  month; 
and  "  Persons  Apprehendei),"  also  in  each  month. 

Table  3.  (A  very  important  one,)  under  the  title  of  "  Offences  for 
Trial,''''  contains  the  "Kesults  of  the  Proceedings  against  the  Persons 
Avho  were   Committed   or   Baibnl  for  Trial,   or  Discharged  by  the 
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Justices,  in  the  year  ending  29tli  September,  and  the  chiss  to  which 
Buch  persons  belong." 

In  this  table  are  enumerated, — 1.  Offences  Tkiable  by  Juky, 
(the  same  as  those  in  Table  2) ;  2.  The  Number  of  Cases  ;  3.  Tkk 
Number  of  Persons  proceeded  against,  Male  and  Female ;  thoso 
discharged  ;  bailed  ;  bailed  for  trial ;  committed  for  want  of  sureties  ; 
committed  for  trial ;  and,  (4,)  The  Class  of  Persons  proceeded 
AGAINST,  divided  into  known  thieves,  prostitutes,  vagrants,  and 
tramps  ;  suspicious  characters ;  no  known  occupation ;  of  previous 
good  character,  and  character  unknown. 

Table  4  is  entitled  "  Offences  detennincJ  Siiiniii</rili/;^'  and  con- 
tains the  "Eesult  of  the  proceedings  agaiust  the  Persons  whose 
cases  were  determined  Summarily  before  the  Justices  in  the  j'ear 
ending  29th  September,  and  the  Classes  to  which  such  persons 
belong." 

In  this  are  enumerated  '•  Offences  Punishable  by  Justices," 
(of  wliich  seventy-three  are  described)  comprising  not  only  larcenies, 
assaults,  malicious  injuries  to  property,  drunkenness,  and  vagrancy, 
but  also  oftences  some  of  which  are,  in  other  countries,  brought 
before  special  tribunals,  such  as  offences  under  the  Game  Laws, 
Victuallers  and  Beer  Acts,  Local  and  Sanitary  Acts,  Mutiny  Acts, 
Pawnbrokers  Acts,  Poor  Laws,  Kevenue,  and  Public  Ways  and 
Conveyances  Acts. 

From  these  Eeturns  are  compiled,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Eedgrave,  the  "Tables  of  CrIxMINAL  OrFENDEifs"  (and 
"  Judicial  Statistics.  Part  I.")  which  are  laid  before  Parliament; 
and  to  which  I  shall  again  refer.* 

As  regards  the  information  in  tlic  Eeturns  themselves,  it  may  bo 
noticed  that  the  ])articulars  in  Table  II. t  {ante)  page  3GS,  with  refer- 
ence to  Previous  Commitments  and  Birth-places,  are  cl)iefly  taken 
from  the  revelations  made  to  the  Cliaplain  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves ;  and  are  therefore  little  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  also  of 
more  importance  than  the  birth-place  of  a  prisoner  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly whetlier  the  crimes  committed  in  any  particular  district  are  by 
residents  or  non-residents.  AVhere  there  is  an  increase  in  the  former, 
it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  something  in  the  social  state  of  the  locality 
which  requires  to  be  remedied;  it  in  the  latter,  it  is  merely  a  matter 
for  the  Police;  or  probably  accidental.  The  information  on  these 
points  should  form  part  of  the  Police  Refurns,-\  and  should  be  care- 
fully collected,  together  with  the  number  of  times  which  the  oftenders, 
have,  in  each  case,  been  charged  with  crimes,  whether  proceeded 
against  or  not ;  and  if  not,  for  what  reason. 

Again,  as  regards  the  Jfjes  of  Offenders,  the  classification,  both  in 
the  old  forms  and  those  now  in  use,  has  little  reference  to  any  specific 
object.  Since  the  reformatory  process  has  beeji  substituted  for 
punishment,  the  principle  of  doli  incapax  is  rarely  applied  mucli 
beyond  the  age  of  eiqJil  years;  and  sixteen  is  the  limit  of  juri:sdiction 
under  fche  Juvenile  Offenders  Acts.  The  first  period,  therefore,  in 
the  classification  of  ages  should  be  from  S  to  16 ;  and  as  the  persons 
who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subject  are  of  opinion  that 

*  pp.  .".70,  372,  .370.  +  Sec  Appendix  B,  p.  377. 
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those  ^vllo  pass  beyond  21  \vitliout  the  comniission  of  crime,  rarely 
fall  into  criminal  courses  aft(M-wnrds ;  the  next  period  sliould  be  from 
10  to  25 ;  tlie  next  (the  passions  being  still  strong,)  miglit  be  from 
25  to  35 ;  tlio  next  (in  which  there  are  rarely  any  general  causes,) 
niiglit  bo  from  35  to  50;  and,  in  the  period  from  50  np',vards,  the 
commission  of  crime  is,  at  every  age  wliich  it  includes,  the  result 
of  accidental  circumstances.*  This  classification  would  reduce  eight 
unmeaning  divisions  to  five  which  have  some  significance ;  and  it  is 
on  this  principle,  I  conceive,  that  every  ]leturn  should  be  framed. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  information  collected  should  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible;  but,  in  giving  it  a  tabular  form,  there  should  be  a 
distinct  bearing  upon  some  social  or  legislative  question,  and  a  gene- 
ralization of  details.  I  miglit  refer  to  the  "  Tables-  of  Criminal 
O/feudera,^'  which  are  now  so  carefully  prepared  at  the  Home  Office. 
In  the  table  for  each  county  of  England  and  AV^ales  the  offences  are 
divided  into  six  classes  :  No.  1.  Ofl'ences  against  the  person  ;  No.  2. 
Offences  against  property  with  violence ;  No.  3.  OlYences  against 
property  without  violence;  No.  4.  Malicious  offences  against  pro- 
perty ;  No.  5.  Forgery,  and  offences  against  tlae  currency  ;  No.  G. 
Offences  not  included  in  the  above  classes  : — and  each  of  these  is  sub- 
divided into  descx'iptions  (varying  from  seven  to  eighteen  respectively) 
of  the  particular  crimes  included  under  the  above  heads. t  Would  it 
not  be  sufficient,  when  the  crimes  detailed  in  each  of  the  fii'st  five 
classes  are  once  given,  to  insert  in  the  tables  the  titles  merely  (as 
above)  of  each  class/'  Those  in  Class  6  would  be  an  exception:  they 
are  of  so  various  and  dissimilar  a  description  that  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  state  tJicm  separately.  In  Table  III.  {ante  p.  3G8,)  the 
classifications  as  to  Occupation  arc  somewhat  different  from  those 
adopted  in  France.  J 

Tlie  Returns  which  are  now  required  to  be  made  by  the  Police,  if 
cai-efully  prepai^ed,  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  there  is 
often  something  so  bewildering  in  criminal  statistics  as  to  make  us 
doubt  tlieir  general  correctness.  I  take,  as  an  instance,  the  following 
table,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Police  to  one  of  the  Government 
Inspectors  of  Eeformatory  Schools  : — 

*  In  the  French  Returns  the  Ar/e  (Jes  accuses  are  classed  "  Ages  de  moins  de  21; 
de  21  a  40;  de  40  a  CO;  de  ]jIus  de  60." — Compte  General  presenie  a  Sa  Majesty 
L'Empereur,  18.t6. 

-f-  In  the  Compte  Cu'nural  there  is  an  equallj-  minute  description  of  the  crimes 
triable  by  jury,  with  an  indication  of  tt'e  article  of  the  Code  Penal,  or  particular 
ordinance  under  which  tliey  are  jiuiiishable  ;  but  for  general  or  legislative  purposes 
the  classification  in  the  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Emperor  seems  ]>referable. 

X  The  French  class  them  as  follows  :  1.  Ocaipes  des  travaux  des  c/iamps,  jour- 
nailers,  mananvres,  &c.  ;  2.  Ouvriers  des  diverses  especes  d' industrie ;  3.  Domcs- 
tiques  aitaclics  a  la  personne;  4.  Negocianls,  Marcfiands,  loyeurs,  aubergistes ; 
h.  Apparienant  aux  professions  liherales ;   G.   Vagabonds,  gens  sans  aveii. 
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Tabular  Abstract  of  Committals  of  Yout 
from  1st  Jan.,  185:3,  to  31st  Dec,  185G. 

IS 

Bristol 

(District.) 

Chel- 
tenlumi. 

Glou- 
cester. 

Stroud. 

Population     

44,407 

49,05') 

33,029 

43,001 

Convictions. — First  

33 
3 

1G5 

45 

17 

5 

14 

132 

Second  

7 

Third 

rourtb,  &c 

Sentences, — Not  exceeding  a  month 
Not  exceeding  three  m 
Above  three  months 

ontbs 

21 
9 

6 

110 

84 
2 

40 

13 
1 

8 

84 
35 

Longer  terms,  and   to 
formatories 

Re-l 

11 

Afjes. — Under  eight 

1 

4 
5 

26 

1 

10 
51 

75 
100 

.6 
8 

1 

Ten  to  twelve    

19 

Twelve  to  fourteen  

Above  fourteen     

59 
CO 

It  is  observed  by  the  Inspector  tliat  "  the  first  feature  of  this 
table  is  tlie  immense  disparity  of  the  committals  proportioned  to 
population  in  each  of  these  districts.  It  sets  all  attempts  to  treat 
committals  as  indices  of  crime  at  defiance,  and  is  a  proof  of  how  little 
avail  arc  the  bare  statistics  of  the  subject.  There  is  probably  far 
more  criminality  in  the  Bristol  district — which,  though  chiefly  com- 
prising country  parishes,  also  includes  that  of  St.  Greorge's,  Avhich  has 
in  it  one  of  the  lowest  sections  of  the  city, — than  in  the  Stroud  dis- 
trict;  but  iu  the  former  the  means  of  escape  and  concealment  are  far 
greater,  and  in  the  latter  there  exists  a  vigilant  association  for  the 
prosecution  of  felons.  JSTor  arc  the  Eeturns  a  better  indication  of 
facts  as  regards  age  ;  there  being  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Juve- 
nile Crime,  beginning  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  iu  Cheltenham, 
never  occurs  till  after  twelve  at  Gloucester.  Nevertheless,  each 
Superintendent,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  reports  that  (as  regards 
his  own  district,)  "he  is  not  aware  of  any  other  children,  than  those 
actually  convicted,  who  are  criminally  disposed." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is,  in  this  case,  somethiug  to  bo  known 
which  is  not  conveyed  to  us  by  the  table  itself. 

Upon  examining  the  latest  Preuch  Eeturns,  (printed  in  1S5G,)  I 
do  not  find  anything  of  importance  that  was  left  unnoticed  iu  the 
Speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  or  omitted  in  the  Besohitions  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  last  year.  Some  of  the  Eeturns  referred  to  iu 
tliose  resolutions  have  not  yet  been  made;  nor  is  it  desirable  (while 
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our  arrnBgcmcnis  for  preparing  tliciii  nvc  still  iinpcrfcct.)  to  throw 
additional,  or  unnecessary  labour,  on  the  prison  officers  or  Police. 
The  great  o])jcct,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  to  make  the 
Eeturns  reliably  correct.  AVc  may  defer  encumbering  them,  as  yet, 
with  the  intbrmatiou  as  to  whether  a  prisoner  is  "single  or  married, 
and  if  married,  having  children  or  not."*  The  "causes  of  ci-ime"t 
seem  also  to  be  an  incjuiry  upon  which  no  very  authentic  information 
will  be  obtainable ;  but  we  might  adopt  from  the  French  Puturn?, 
with  advantage,  some  notice  of  the  eifect  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, admitted  by  a  jury,  in  reducing  punishments  ;  and  also  those 
particulars  of  origin  and  domicile  which  they  class,  as  follows  : — 

"  Origine.  ISTes  dans  le  departement  o\i  ils  out  etc  juges. 

Domicilies  dans  ce  department,  mais  nes  dans  un  autre. 
Domicile.     Habitant  dcs  communes  rurales. 
„  ,,  urbaines. 

Sans  domicile  fixe." 

For  reasons  already  given  (page  3G9.)  this  seems  an  important 
kind  of  information. 

Progrcissing  as  we  now  are,  the  tables  for  England  and  "Wales  from 
the  office  of  tlio  Secretary  of  State,  (which  are  annually  laid  before 
Parliament.)  will  be  as  valuable  and  complete  as  the  '^  Compte  Gaicral 
de  V administration  dc  Ja  Justice  OrimincUe  en  France,''^  presented  to 
the  Emperor.  Amongst  other  points,  we  still  want  further  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  th.e  reformatory  movements,  both  as  regards 
juveniles  and  adults;  but  in  improving  our  criminal  returns,  the 
great  object  is,  not  to  add  hastily  to  their  bidk,  but  to  give  them  a 
practical  bearing  upon  legislation  and  social  progress.  Whatever  is 
most  valuable  in  those  of  France  is  already  being  adopted. 

The  latest  Prussian  Eeturns  that  have  been  obtainable  are  the 
Tables  for  1851,  which  form  part  of  Professor  Dieterici's  Statistics  of 
Prussia, J  and  the  "Statistik  der  Prcussischeu  Scliwurgerichte  fiir 
1855." 

If  the  minute  information  which  is  given  in  both  these  documents 
can  ever  be  made  available  for  practical  purposes,  it  will,  at  all  events, 
be  some  time  before  our  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  Judicial 
Statistics  in  England  are  suificiently  matured  to  furnish  us  with 
similar  particulars. 

In  the  Prussian  Tables  for  185 1  are  included  both  civil  and 
criminal  ])roceedings.  The  former  are  arranged  under  their  various 
heads.  Each  table  includes  the  liaiiie  of  the  Court;  the  population 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction  ;  the  number  of  suits  ;  their  proportion 
to  the  population;  their  Aarious  kinds;  the  number  terminated,  and 
how  ;  viz.,  by  admission  or  default,  withdrawal,  compromise,  or  decree 
of  court. §  To  these  arc  added  similar  tables  of  proi;eedings,  as 
regards  trusts,  mortgages,  arbitrations;  breaches  of  the  Forest  Laws; 
and  some  cases  connected  with  crime,  the  police,  the  press,  and  fiscal 
affiiirs.  For  the  Khcnish  Provinces  there  are  separate  tables.  The 
Criminal  Returns  contain  the  name  of  the  court,  the  population  over 

♦  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Lonls,  March,  185G.  f  Ibid. 

X  Tabellen,  u.s.w.,  iibcr  dcii  Preussischcn  Staat. 

§  Sec  Appendi.T  C,  p.  377, 
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whicli  it  lins  jurisdiction,  and  the  kinds  of  crime,  arranged  under  3-i 
general  lieads,  witli  various  subdivisions.  To  these  are  added  a  sum- 
mary, (in  p.  G3i,)  in  which  the  persons  against  whom  proceedings 
have  been  taken  during  the  year  are  classed  according  to  tlieir  sex, 
age,  religion,  and  the  number  who  have  previously  otlended ;  and 
the  latest  information  is  given  as  to  their  condemnation,  acquittal,  or 
death.  This  table  seems  to  contain  a  variety  of  particuLars  in  a  con- 
densed form ;  and  is  so  far  worthy  of  attention.  It  occupies  two 
small  folio  pages;  and,  after  the  usual  columns  of  jurisdiction  and 
population,  it  classes  the  numbers  charged  with  "  crimes"  as  male  and 
female,  aged  under  16  years,  or  above  IG  years ;  and  their  religion, 
whether  Christians  or  Jews.  It  then  gives  tlie  number  who  are 
"  riickfallig" — having  previously  offended — and  the  numbers  con- 
demned or  acquitted,  or  who  have  died  during  the  proceedings :  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  same  information  as  to  those  charged  with 
"offences." 

In  comprehensive  minuteness,  no  returns  that  I  have  seen  are  at 
all  comparable  to  those  of  the  Preussischen  ^chwurgcrichte,  or  .Jury 
Courts.  Whether  this  minuteness  is  necessary  lor  any  practical 
purpose  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  return  commences  with  some  ex- 
planatory remarks :  1.  On  the  extent  of  business  transacted;  2.  On 
the  number  of  processes;  3.  On  the  number  of  crimes;  4.  On  the 
verdicts  of  the  jury;  5.  On  the  number  of  the  accused,  classed  ac- 
cording to  age,  religion,  sex,  and  calling ;  and,  6.  On  the  results  of 
the  processes. 

Then  follow  the  tables,  of  which  there  are  13. 

I.  Is  a  specification  of  tlie  number  of  Sessions,  or  Sifzunffsperioden  ; 
including  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  courts  sat;  the  cases 
dealt  with ;  and  the  number  accused.  In  addition  to  the  districts 
mentioned  in  the  tables  for  1851,  the  names  of  the  places  comprised 
in  each  district  are  also  given.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
information  collected : — 

Department  of  Frankfurt. 


Jury  Court. 

TCurubcr  of 
Sessions  and  in 
what  Mouths. 

Days 

of 
.Sitting. 

Cases 
dealt 

Willi. 

Numlier 
Accused. 

Number  only 
Accused  of 
one  Offence. 

Number  of 

Adjourned 

Cases. 

1,   Cottbus* 

5  January  .... 

7 

21 

19 

2 

April   

9 

17 

24 

3 

2 

June    

7 

19 

23 

.3 

September 

l.^ 

?,i 

54 

11 

November 
Total  .... 

12 

2(3 

37 

5 

2 

48 

H7 

157 

24 

4 

And  this  is  given  for  the  22  Departments,  comprising  88  Courts, 
wliieh  have  held  331  Sessions  ;  and  sat  3,14-i  days.     They  appear  to 

*  A  small  town  on  tlic  River  Spree. 
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have  been  presided  over  by  159  Judges  of  difterent  grades,  whoso 
services  are  tabulated :  thus,  11  lioldiug  separately  4  Sessions,  count 
=  44  Sessions  ;  and  in  this  way  the  331  Sessions  are  made  up. 
Such  {qtianlum  valeat)  is  the  information  in  No.  I. 

II.  Is  a  summary  statement  of  the  crimes  decided  upon,  with 
reference  to  the  verdicts  of  the  jury:  showing  the  circumstances 
under  whicli  they  found  guilty  or  acquitted ;  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  mitigating  circumstances  ;  the  majorities  by  which  the  cases 
were  decided ;  and  other  ])articulars.  The  simple  classification  of 
ofFences,  in  this  and  the  following  tables,  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage in  some  of  our  own  Eeturns.  It  is  fuller  than  the  one  men- 
tioned in  p.  370,  without  being  as  minute  as  the  subdivisions  there 
referred  to ;  and  is  under  nineteen  heads :  1.  lliot  and  tumult  with 
acts  of  violence ;  2.  Mutinous  risings  of  prisoners,  with  acts  of 
violence  ;  3.  Coining  ;  4.  Wilful  perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury  ; 
5.  Offences  against  decency ;  G.  Murder;  7.  Manslaughter;  8.  In- 
fiinticide;  9.  Causing  miscarriage;  10.  Serious  bodily  injuries; 
11.  Poisonii\g ;  12.  Serious  theft,  first  offence ;  13.  Serious  theft, 
repeated  offence  ;  14.  Eobbery,  \\\t\\  force  ;  15.  Forging  documents  ; 
16.  Fraudident  bankruptcy ;  17.  Wilful  burnings  and  other  like 
ofFences  dangerous  to  the  community  ;  18.  OfFences  in  official  situa- 
tions ;   19.  Other  ofFences  not  included  in  the  above. 

III.  Is  a  special  statement  of  the  same  kind,  with  reference  to 
the  business  in  each  Court. 

IV.  Is  a  summary  of  the  total  number  of  offenders  brought  to 
trial ;  classed  with  reference  to  age  and  religion.  The  ages  are  given 
under  16;  16  to  24;  24  to  40;  40  to  60;  60  and  upwards.  The 
religions  are  divided  into  Evangelicals  ;  Catholics  ;  Jews  ;  Dissenters 
from  the  Church ;  and  those  belonging  to  some  other  confession. 
"Anderen  Ivonfesionen  Angehorige." 

The  classification  as  to  age  is  good — better,  perhaps,  than  the  one 
I  have  proposed.*  The  minute  divisions  of  religious  opinions  can 
lead  to  no  result.  'We  merely  find  that  the  number  of  ofienders  is  in 
proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sect :  the  greatest  number  are 
Evangelicals,  the  next  Catholics. 

V.  Is  a  special  statement  of  the  same  particulars,  with  reference 
to  each  Court. 

VI.  VII.  Are  summary  and  special  statements  as  to  sex  (married 
and  unmarried,)  and  occupation  or  callings.  The  latter  are  divided 
intO' — 1.  Workpeople,  day-labourers,  and  similar  persons,  without 
fixed  occupation ;  2.  Men-servants,  and  similar  persons  in  domestic 
service ;  3.  Journej'men,  and  assistants  in  manufactories  or  shops ; 
4.  Handicraftsmen  working  for  themselves ;  5.  Tradespeople,  retail 
dealers,  and  persons  of  similar  pursuits  ;  6.  Possessors  of  landed  pro- 
perty, manufacturers  (or  mill-owners,  Fahrik  hesitzei',)  wholesale 
dealers  and  capitalists ;  7.  Officials,  medical  men,  clergymen,  and 
other  educated  persons  ;  and  8.  Persons  whose  occupation  or  position 
is  unknown. 

VIII,  Is  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons  tried,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  division  of  each  department. 

IX.  X.  Are  summary  and  special  statements  of  the  number  of 

*  Ante  p.  369. 
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cases  brought  before  the  Courts,  with  reference  to  the  results  of  tlie 
trials  and  the  punishments  inflicted. 

XI.  Is  a  review  of  the  number  and  results,  with  reference  to  each 
separate  class  of  crimes,  and  in  each  department. 

XII.  Is  a  calculation  of  the  proportion  between  the  numbers 
condemned  and  acquitted. 

XIII.  Is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  offences  in  each  judicial 
department  in  1S55,  and  other  particulars  connected  therewitli. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  these,  as  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tables 
to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have  only  been  able  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  contents.  The  tables  themselves  would  have  occupied  too  much 
space. 

In  the  English,  Trench,  and  Prussian  Eeturns,  there  is  alike  a 
recognition  of  the  principles  brought  forward  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Statistical  Congress  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  lleturns 
will  continue  to  approximate  as  far  as  the  difference  of  laws  and 
institutions  will  permit. 

Whether  this  may  lead,  in  time,  to  such  a  similarity  as  -will 
allow  of  international  Keturns,  must  be  doubtful;  and,  except  as 
curious  records,  it  is  not  very  clear  in  what  way  they  would  be 
useful. 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  England  are,  to  ascertain 
from  what  source  our  criminal  classes  are  principally  supplied,  and 
the  effect  of  our  punishments.  As  respects  the  latter,  the  inefficiency, 
for  any  good  purpose,  of  repeated  short  imprisonments,  (or  what  one 
of  the  ablest  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors*  calls  "Homoeopathic  doses 
of  Gaol,")  is  eveiy  day  more  evident. 

To  obtain  more  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  criminal  classes 
generally,  it  might  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  casiers  judiciaires,  which 
have  been  established  in  France  since  1851.  They  are  placed  in 
various  localities — one  of  them  in  each  judiciary  arrondissenient. 
Notices  are  there  sent,  and  classed,  of  every  sentence  of  the  different 
tribunals  of  the  Empire  {soit  du  continent,  soit  des  colonies,)  against 
any  individual  belonging  to  any  pai't  of  a  district  of  which  the  locality 
where  the  easier  is  established  may  be  considered  as  tlie  centre.  Of 
these  there  are  3G1.  If  it  be  wislied  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of 
any  individual,  application  is  made  to  the  clerk,  (au  (/rej/e  du  tribunal 
de  premiere  instance,)  by  whom  the  easier  for  the  district  to  which 
the  party  belongs  is  kept ;  and  a  notica  is  returned  stating  that  he 
either  has,  or  has  not,  been  reported  as  a  criminal;  and,  if  reported, 
how  oitcn,  and  under  what  circumstances.  A  central  office  takes 
cognizance  of  foreigners  and  ]5ersons  whose  birth-place  is  unknown. 
The  Police  find,  in  these  establishments,  one  of  the  most  A'aluable  and 
ready  modes  of  obtaining  information.f  And  although  ''there  are  so 
many  prisons  in  the  world,  though  locomotion  is  so  easy,  and  felons 
take  so  many  aliases  that  accurate  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
relapsed  convicts  can  only  (under  any  circumstances)  be  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  and  trouble,"  J  I  consider  tlie  records  of  the 
casiers  judiciaires  a  much  more  reliable  source  than  the  revelations 

'■^'  Mr.  .Tellingcr  Synions. 

t  Comj)te  rendu  de  la  dcn.xicine  Session  du  Conijies  International,  p.  80. 

X  Beimuda  by  a  Field  Officer. 
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made  (as  ■\\itli  us)  by  the  prisoner  himself  in  his  interviews  with  the 
Governor  or  Clinplain. 

For  the  improvement  of  our  Criminal  Eeturns  we  shall  find  the 
best  additional  materials  in  our  Police  Oflices  and  Courts  of  Petty 
Sessions.  These  show  us  crime  in  its  growth.  Tlie  information  to 
be  given  in  future  by  the  PoHce  has  already*  been  adverted  to :  and 
it  is  principally  from  this  source,  if  carefully  and  faithfully  watched, 
that  we  can  derive  a  better  knowledge  of  the  classes  whom  we  have  to 
punish  or  reclaim. 


Since  closing  this  Eeport  I  have  been  favoured,  (22nd  June,  1857,) 
by  the  obliging  attention  of  Mr.  Bedgrave,  with  the  "  Judicial  Statis- 
tics, Part  1."  prepared  at  the  Home  Ofiice  for  185G.  They  show  a 
continued  approach  to  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  the  best  Ecturns 
which  have  hitherto  been  devised ;  but,  of  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Pohce,t  they,  as  yet,  give  merely  the  blank  forms: 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  recently,  in  many  places,  an  elHcient 
system  of  Police  has  been  established,  we  must  expect  that  some  time 
longer  will  elapse  before  this  inibrmation  can  assume  a  reliable  shape. 
Mr.  Redgrave's  "Introductory  and  Explanatory  Eeport"  is  of  great 
value ;  and  I  owe  him  my  best  acknowledgments,  not  merely  for  the 
"Judicial  Statistics,"  but  for  many  other  Porms  and  Returns.  For 
the  Prussian  Returns  I  am  indebted  to  the  Consul  General,  Mr. 
Hebeler, — through  the  courteous  intervention  of  Mr.  Xewmarch, — 
and  for  the  Coiiq^te  rendu  to  Dr.  Farr.  I  have  also  to  ofler  my 
thanks  to  INIr.  Ewart,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Tates,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay, 
for  indicating  sources  of  information  ;  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
and  (with  a  single  exception,)  to  the  Governors  of  Prisons  for  their 
readiness  in  answering  my  inquiries. 


Appendix  A.     (See  page  366.) 

The  earliest  reference,  which  I  have  met  with,  to  our  Prison 
Statistics,  is  in  No.  11  of  the  "  Orders  for  the  better  ffovernment  of  the 
Gaol  and  Mainprize  of  DorcJiester,'^  issued  by  the  Judges  of  Assize. 
Temp.  Car.  I. 

"  11.  Also  that  the  gaoler  shall  keep  a  ledger-book  of  all  prisoners 
committed  to  his  charge ;  and  by  whom  they  were  committed,  how 
punished,  and  when  and  by  whom  discharged,  and,  at  every  Sessions, 
to  be  ready  to  give  his  accompt  therein." — Boberts^s  Social  Hist  or  ij 
of  the  Southern  Counties,  p.  175. 

*  pp.  3G8,  3G9  t  See  p.  368. 
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Appendix  B.     (See  p.  369.) 
The  information  niierht  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


Domicile. 

Paeentage. 

Antecedents. 

Kative 
In- 
habitant. 

Inhabitant 

not 

Native. 

Stranger. 

Legitimate. 

Ille- 
gitimate. 

Toundling, 

or 

Orptian. 

Previous 
Charges. 

Previous 
Convic- 
tions. 

These  "are  chiefly  apjilic- 
able  to  juvenile  offenders." 


These  are  "to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  offences 
are  committed  by  native?,  in- 
habitants, or  strangers."* 

From  forms   prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. — 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  174,  1839.     (The  last  two  columns  added.) 


Appendix  C. 
Example  of  the  Table  referred  to  in  page  372. 


Im 

Departement. 

Seelen- 
zahl. 

1.  Prozessk. 

1.  Civil-Prozesse  nach  der  Verorduung  vom  21  Juli,  184G 

a.  Bagatell-Sacheii.i' 

An- 
hiingig 
waren 
iiber- 

Eine 
Bagatell- 

saclie 
Kommt- 

auf 
nacliste- 

Davon  sind  beendigt. 

Durcli 

.\gnilion 

Oder 
Kontu- 

Durch 

Entsag- 

Durch 
Ver- 

Durch 
Erkennt- 

Sunirae. 

No. 

liaupt. 

Seelen- 

zahl. 

macial 

Ycr- 

fahreu. 

ung. 

glcich. 

nis?. 

1 

2 

3 

u.s.w. 

*  See  extract  from  the  French  Returns,  p.  372. 
f  6.  Injurien  Sachen,  u.s.w. 
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On  tlic  Effect  of  Good  or  Bad  Times  on  Oommitfals  io  Prison. 
By  The  Ekv.  John  Clay. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Dublin,  August,  1857.] 

[Second  Paper.] 

In  1854,  I  liad  tlie  lionour  to  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  advancemeut  of  Science,  some  obser- 
vations on  the  relation  between  Good  or  Bad  times  and  Connnittals 
to  Prison,  which  were  subsequently  tliought  worthy  of  preservation 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Socieii/  oj'  London,  (March,  1855). 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  I  submitted  as  "  general  conclusions  " 
derived  from  tlie  criminal  history  of  North  Lancashire — so  far  as  it 
might  be  read  in  the  record  of  connnittals  to  the  chief  prison  of  that 
division  of  the  county — "  that  bad  times  may  add  a  few  cases  to  the 
sessions'  calendars,  and  that  good  times  greatly  aggravate  summary 
convictions ;  that  the  increase  to  the  sessions  consists  of  tlie  young 
and  thoughtless  who,  when  thrown  into  idleness  are  liable  to  lapse 
into  dishonesty ;  and  that  the  increase  of  summary  cases  arises  I'rom 
the  intemperance  which  high  wages  encourage  among  the  ignorant 
and  sensual.  It  was  asserted  as  a  deplorable  truth,  that  the  wide 
want  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of  really  useful  know- 
ledge, debars  millions  of  our  working  population  from  the  true  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  Avithin  their  power." 

The  views  thus  expressed  have  been  much  questioned,  and  by  no 
one — so  far  as  I  am  aware — have  they  been  more  severely  criticised 
and  condemned  than  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  "  The  Economist" 
of  June  21st,  185(5.*  "The  deductions,"  says  that  writer,  "of 
IVIr.  Clay,  and  gentlemen  in  his  sphere,  are  drawn  from  very  partial 
and  incomplete  records.  They  may  extend  over  considerable  periods, 
but  they  are  confined  to  one  and  a  small  class.  They  concern  chiefly 
prisoners ;  they  are  limited  to  the  dregs  of  the  population.  They 
are  mere  individual  observations,  and  are  liable  to  all  the  errors  of 
prejudice  and  passion  which,  in  the  general  returns,  are  neutralized. 
They  are  made  also  by  a  class  such  as  chaplains  of  gaols  and 
officials  under  the  influence  of  professional  opinions  uncorrected  by 
the  observations  of  other  classes.  Eesting  exclusively  on  one  small 
portion  of  society — the  inmates  of  prisons  and  those  A'^rging  on 
prisons,  and  made  by  persons  cbiefly  convei-sant  only  with  these 
classes — they  do  not  warrant  general  deductions,  and  are  not  an 
appropriate  basis  of  legislation.  We  say  decidedly" — my  critic  con- 
cludes— "that  Mr.  Clay  has  taken  a  narrow,  a  biassed,  and  pro- 
fessional view  of  the  facts  which  I'ell  under  his  notice  and  has 
misinterpreted  them." 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  borne  in  mind,  by  those  who  have  taken  any 
interest  in  this  not  unimportant  subject,  that  the  observations  thus 
severely  commented  on  were  part  of  a  report  to  the  magistrates  of 

*  A  Paper,  by  Professor  WaUh,  was  read  before  tlie  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  in  August  last,  on  this  subject,  which  seems  to  be  a  rifacimento 
of  the  article  in  "The  Economist." 
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Lancashire  on  the  criminal  and  disorderly  classes  of  that  county, 
and  on  the  causes  which  appear  to  excite  or  repress  their  evil 
tendencies.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  objected  that  the  deduc- 
tions arrived  at  "  concern  chiefly  prisoners  "  aud  arc  "  limited  to  the 
dregs  of  tlie  population."  The  necessities  of  the  case  required  that 
this  should  be  so ;  and  candid  enquirers  may  think  that,  narrow  as 
the  ground  for  investigation  may  have  been,  the  conclusions  reached 
might,  nevertheless,  "be  free  from"  all  errors  of  prejudice  and 
"passion."  Gaol  records  can  only  be  kept  by  gaol  officials,  and 
neither  their  prejudices  nor  passions  can  aftect  the  facts  which 
they  honestly  note  Avitli  respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
offenders  committed  at  different  times  to  their  custody.  AVhat 
correction  of  prison  records  could  be  made  by  "  other  classes"  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Eemembering,  then,  that  the  facts  and  observations  contained  in 
my  paper  related  to  the  County  House  of  Correction  at  Preston, 
to  which  prison  are  committed  nearly  all  offenders  from  North 
Lancashire,  the  population  of  which  is  upwards  of  4G0,000,  1 
would  also  request  that  the  striking  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ten  years  ending  with  18J?4,  and  those  of  the  ten 
years  ending  with  185i,  may  be  borne  in  mind.  The  former  interval 
included  a  period  when  "  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  riot  had  loosened 
the  restraints  whicli  the  masses  in  North  Lancashire  are  usually 
willing  to  acknowledge;  and  the  autumn  of  18i2  was  marked  by 
an  amount  of  agitation  and  violence  which  betokened  no  slight 
danger  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  manufactui'iug  districts. 
Two  years,  however,  before  this  time  ....  the  county  police  force 
had  been  organized  ....  Under  all  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  increase  in  committals  might  be  expected.  The 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  new  constabulary  added  to  the  number  of 
the  committals,  though  there  might  be  no  corresponding  increase 
of  actual  crime.  Political  disaffection  encouraged  dishonesty  and 
violence  to  an  extent  which  poverty  alone  would  not  have  provoked. 
At  this  time,  also,  prison  discipline  in  North  Lancashire  Avas  in  a 
state  calculated  to  promote,  rather  than  to  repress  crime."*  The 
period  from  1845  to  1851  was,  as  regards  the  manufactiu'ing  counties, 
free  from  all  the  disturbing  influences  referred  to,  and  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  well  calculated  to  show  "  the  true  relation  between  crime 
and  disorder,  on  the  one  hand,  and  good  or  bad  times  on  the  other." 
I  am  justilied,  therefore,  in  requiring  that  the  discussion  of  the 
question  in  dispute  should  be  confined  to  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1851.  Those  ten  years  embraced  a  time  of  most  severe  distress, 
interposed  between  times  of  unusual  prosperity :  and  it  is  certainly 
safer  to  found  any  conclusions,  as  to  the  effect  of  good  and  bad  times 
on  committals,  on  a  comparison  of  the  facts  presented  within  those 
ten  years,  rather  than  on  a  comparison  of  the  prosperous  epochs 
comprised  within  them  and  the  distress  of  1812,  mixed  up  as  that 
distress  was  with  political  discontent  and  outrage  of  a  most  menacing 
character.      To    prove,   however,  that  my  "  own  figures  refute  my 

*  Tliis  passage  is  not  to  lie  found  in  tho  "  lon^  extract"  from  my  paper  given  in 
"The  Economist,"  tliougli  it  is  manifestly  entitled  to  tlie  attention  of  any  one 
inclined /rt/r/y  to  examine  my  argument. 
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owu  couclusions,"  the  comparison  I  object  to  is  made.  It  is  said, 
"  througli  tlic  whole  series  of  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  two  tables,  extending 
from  1835  to  ISol,  the  two  years  in  which  the  commitments  were 
highest,  ....  are  not  the  prosperous  and  latter  yeai'S,  1852  and 
1853,  nor  the  year  of  the  Preston  Strike,  1851',  b\it  the  two  years 
designated  by  Mr.  Clay  as  years  of  depressed  trade  and  prolonged 
suffering,  18'l2  and  1813."  A  contrast  is  then  shewn  between  the 
sessions'  cases  of  1812  and  1S43  and  those  of  1852  and  1853,  which, 
it  is  urged,  proves  "  the  co-existence  of  crime  and  distress  even  in 
Preston."  Tlie  proof  nught  have  been  of  some  value  had  not  the 
earlier  years  been,  as  already  stated,  years  of  dangerous  agitation 
and  violence.  It  would  only  have  been  candid,  also,  to  remember 
that  my  "  conclusions  "  were,  that  "  bad  times  may  add  a  few  cases 
to  the  sessions'  calendars,  and  that  good  times  greatly  aggravate 
summary  convictions."  If  summary  convictions  be  taken  into  the 
account,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  committals  will  appear  to 
be  trifling — trifling,  indeed,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  respective 
periods  are  properly  allowed  for!*  If  the  time  of  greatest  distress, 
discontent,  and  outrage  (1812-13),  must  be  compared  with  a  time 
of  totally  opposite — the  vwst  opposite  character,  the  years  1850-51 
should  liave  been  selected  instead  of  1853-51.  In  1850-51,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure  for  poor  relief  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  two  years  (after  a  previous  decrease  of  0  per  cent,  in  1819). 
In  1853-51,  there  was  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  two  years. 
In  1850-51,  the  price  of  wheat,  which  '"The  Economist"  regards  as  of 
great  moment  in  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  was  lower  than 
it  had  been  for  thii'teen  years.  Had  the  tco)'st  years  from  1835  to 
1844,  when  wheat  was  6I5.  and  54.?.  4:d.  per  quarter,  been  contrasted 
with  the  best  years  from  1845  to  1854,  when  wheat  was  42s.  7d.  and 
39*.  IIJ,  per  quarter,  my  "  conclusions"  would  have  been  amply 
confirmed  by  3,491  committals  in  the  best  of  times  against  3,370  in 
the  worst ! 

It  may  be  useful  to  recur  to  the  ten  years,  184G  to  1854,  and 
to  bring  also  into  view  some  facts  attendant  on  tlie  time  which  were 
not  adverted  to  in  my  former  paper.  The  following  particulars  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  question  before  us,  in  regard  to  ISTorth 
Lancashire  and  Preston  its  chief  town ;  and  it  will  not  escape  notice 
that,  with  the  increasing  poor's  rate,  in  1852-53  and  54,  and  the 
"strike"  of  the  last  year,  the  committals  began,  and  continued,  to 
decrease. 

*  "  The  Economist,"  after  drawing  attention  to  tlie  "  prosperous  years,"  1852 
and  1853,  as  compared  with  1812  and  1843,  skilfully,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
substitutes,  in  reference  to  summary  convictions,  "the  good  years,  1853-4,  for 
1852-3.  "The  summary  convictions,"  he  says,  "at  Pi-eston  oT  the  bad  years, 
1842-3,  exceed  those  of  the  good  years,  1853-4,  by  299."  The  year  1851,  called 
"  good"  by  "Tlie  Economist,"  was  the  year  of  the  Preston  strike,  a  year  of  severe 
distress  and  decreased  committals. 
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Raised 

Mill  Hands 

Committals, 

for 

Working:  Sliort 

of 

Sessions' 

Years. 

Poors'  Relief 

Time,  or  Entirely 

W'heat 

and 

in 

Unemployed  in 

per  Quarter. 

Summary 

Preston. 

Nortli  Lancashire. 

Convictions. 

£ 

S.        d. 

1846 

10,423 

53       3 

955 

1847 

24,106 

45,082* 

59       - 

1,012 

1848 

29,247 

43,500t 

64       6 

1,186 

1849 

16,939 

49       1 

1,618 

1850 

10,384 

42       7 

1,648 

1851 

7,223 

39     11 

1,843 

1852 

14,715 

39      4 

1,643 

1853 

15,258 

42       - 

1,454 

1854 

20,279 

18,000t 

61       7 

1,427 

Note. — As  the  sums  raised  for  the  poor  are  for  years  ending  in  March,  the  above 
dates  refer  to  years  which  embrace  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Thus  "  1846" 
means  the  year  ending  "  Lady-day,  1847." 


These  figures  show  that  during  tlie  distress  of  1817  and  1848, 
■which  required  53,350^.  to  alleviate  it, — and  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  by  the  compulsory  idleness  of  45,000 
mill  Jiands  alone,  irrespective  of  other  industrious  classes,  the  com- 
mittals to  prison  were,  in  the  two  years,  only  2,198 !  They  show 
that,  during  the  great  prosperity  of  1851,  when  relief  to  the  poor 
was  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been  in  1848, — wlien  the 
price  of  wheat  had  fallen  from  64^.  Qd.  to  305.  lid.,  and  when  the 
demand  for  labour  exceeded  the  supply, — the  committals  had  reached 
their  maximum,  being  1,843  in  that  single  year !  In  the  face  of  these 
undeniable  facts,  it  is  asserted,  "  There  is  less  crime,  less  moral 
degradation,  even  at  Preston,  in  years  of  prosperity  than  in  years  of 
distress  !"§ 

It  is  objected,  that  summary  convictions  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  this  question.  It  is  urged  in  one 
quarter,  that  "  we  should  bo  justified  in  putting  summary  convic- 
tions out  of  view,  for  the  legislature  has  gone  on  continually  and 
foolishly  turning  innocent  actions  into  offences,  and  modern  magis- 
trates embrace  in  their  better  constructed  nets  a  number  of  small 
matters  that  escaped  their  predecessors  ;||"  and  in  another,  that, 
"  when  we  wish  to  estimate  the  morals  of  a  nation,  ....  we  must 
not  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  robber  and  murderer  the 
man  who  merely  ruffles  the  dignity  of  184  B,  heedlessly  drives  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  way,  or  suffers  his  dog  to  wander  without  a 
log  or  muzzle ;  "  offences  like  these,"  it  is  assumed,  constitute  most  of 
the  offences  submitted  to  sumniary  jurisdiction.^ 

Any  one  who  reads  the  metropolitan  police  reports  will  be  able 
to  estimate  the  value  of  this  assumption.     The  convictions  recorded 

*  The  number  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1847. 
t  ,,  early  part  of  1848. 

X  ,,        of  I'reston  "  hands"  on  strike. 

§   "The  Economist." 
II   "  Economist."  1[  Professor  Walsh. 
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there  are  not  for  "  loud  talking"  nor  for  "comments  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  police;"  and  if  they  who  take  such  a  view  of  offences 
treated  summarily  would  examine  Major  Greig's  Police  Statistics  of 
Liverpool,  they  would  see, — to  take  the  most  recent  returns, — that, 
in  1855,  the  offences  "  summarily  punished  "  by  the  magistrates  of 
that  great  town  were,  in  respect  to  males,  10,027,  and  to  females, 
5,026; — more  than  one-iifth  of  the  entire  summary  convictions  of 
Ejigland  and  Wales !  These  Magistrates,*  who,  we  are  required  to 
believe,  "  embrace  in  their  better  constructed  nets  a  number  of 
small  matters,"  summarily  punished,  in  1855,  such  "  small  matters" 
as  "cutting  and  stabbing"  and  other  offences  against  the  person, 
to  the  number  of  1,775;  sucli  "small  matters"  as  burglary,  house 
and  shop  breaking,  street  robberies,  and  other  offences  against  pro- 
perty with  violence,  to  the  number  of  81 ;  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep 
stealing ;  robberies  by  pickpockets  and  prostitutes ;  robberies  from 
dwellings,  shops,  and  warehouses,  and  larcenies  of  various  kinds  ; 
offences  against  property  without  violence,  to  the  number  of  2,380 ! 
It  is  true  that  upwards  of  8,600  "  drunk  and  disorderly"  and 
"drunk  and  incapable"  persons  are  enumerated  by  Major  Greig,  as 
summarily  convicted.  These  cases,  however,  will  hardly  be  cited  as 
examples  of  "  continually  and  foolishly  turning  innocent  actions  into 
offences ;"  they  rather  prove  the  wasteful  and  criminal  expenditure 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  working  ]5opulation,  and  show  how  "  the 
increase  of  summary  cases  arises  from  the  intemperance  which  high 
wages  encourage  among  the  ignorant  and  sensual." 

Captain  Willis's  valuable  police  report  for  the  city  of  Manchester, 
exhibits  results  similar  to  those  of  Major  Greig's ;  and  though  his 
list  of  summary  convictions  has  not  quite  so  dark  a  character,  it  is 
equally  free  from  all  traces  of  "  innocent  actions  turned  into  offences." 
The  police  reports  of  other  large  towns,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
&c.,  would,  no  doubt,  on  examination,  show  a  state  of  things  similar 
to  what  is  evinced  in  the  documents  now  referred  to. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  "  look  at  the  general  facts,"  and  compare 
the  good  and  bad  times  which  occurred  within  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1853,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  To 
take  that  period  for  examination  will  be  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  truth  than  to  adopt  the  Economisfs  plan  of  comparing 
a  time  (1841-42-43)  when  chartist  violence  and  social  discontent 
were  more  alarming  than  the  accompanying  distress,  with  a  period 
of  perfect  political  calm  and  of  the  greatest  industrial  welfare 
(1851-52-53). 

"  The  Economist"  looks  to  the  "general  facts"  which  are  presented 
in  a  comparison  of — 1.  Population ;  2.  Committals  to  Assizes  and 
Sessions ;  3.  Price  of  AVheat ;  and  4.  Declared  value  of  Exports  in 
1841-43,  and  in  1851-53.  As  already  intimated,  I  shall  venture  to 
make  a  little  change  in  the  data  for  comparison,  and  choose  a  period 
for  it  better  suited  for  fair  inquiry. 

*  "In  Liverpool,"  said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Alderman  S.  Holme,  "if 
the  magistrates  exercised  fully  the  powers  of  their  judicial  office  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  1  am  afraid  that  the  present  gaol  at  Walton,  if  it  would  contain  10,000, 
in  a  very  short  time  would  be  full." — "  Northern  Daily  Times,"  August  9th,  1856. 
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Statement  showing  the  relation  between  Offenders,  Relief  to  the  Poor, 
and  Price  of  Wheat. 


Per  Cent,  of  Increase 

Average 

Yeaes. 

Number  of  Offenders. 

or  Decrease  in  Poor  Relief. 

Price 

Assizes  and 
Sessions. 

Summary. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

of 
WTieat. 

1844 

26,682 

71,298 

1 

*.     d. 
51     5 

1845 

25,083 

66,042 

2 

49     2 

1846 

25,033 

64.899 

7 

53     3 

1847 

28,139 

67,481 

17 

59     - 

1848 

30,086 

84,271 

6 

64     6 

1849 

28,752 

90,963 

7 

49     1 

1850 

26,463 

80,608 

8 

42     7 

1851 

27,914 

83,052 

1 

39  11 

1852 

27,350 

76,547 

8 

39     4 

1853 

26,804 

71,580 

7 

42     - 

(In  conformity  with  the  intimation  in  a  previous  note,  the  years 
— in  respect  to  relief — are  those  which  embrace  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  instead  of  those  including  only  three,  and  "  ending  at 
Lady  Day.") 

The  above  table,  framed  from  the  nineteenth  report  on  prisons 
(Home  District)  and  from  the  eighth  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  exhibits 
figures  which  certainly  do  not  militate  against  the  deductions  of  my 
former  paper — viz.,  that  "  bad  times  may  add  a  few  cases  to  the 
sessions'  calendars,  and  that  good  times  greatly  aggravate  summary 
convictions."  The  severest  distress,  felt  more  or  less  in  every  county, 
prevailed  in  1847 ;  Wheat  was  59s.  per  quarter ;  the  poor  rate  had 
increased  17  per  cent.,  yet  the  committals  to  assizes  and  sessions, 
in  that  year,  were  much  exceeded  by  the  committals  in  the  two 
following  and  improving  years ;  while  the  summary  committals  were 
exceeded  by  those  of  seven  years  out  of  the  ten  enumerated;  the 
whole  of  those  seven  years  being  more  or  less  favourable  to  the 
working  class  when  compared  with  1847.  The  great  increase  of 
offenders  of  all  kinds  under  the  reviving  prosperity  of  1849,  speaks 
for  itself  with  an  emphasis  which  renders  comment  unnecessary. 
Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  in  1852-53,  when  increased  relief 
to  the  poor  was  again  required,  the  committals  to  the  assizes  and 
sessions  fell  to  their  lowest  rate  since  1846;  and  that  the  summary 
convictions  also  experienced  a  remarkable  decrease. 

"The  Economist"  calls  the  years  1844  and  1845  "very  prosperous." 
The  fact  is,  that  those  years  were  very  prosperous  only  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts :  in  the  agricultural  counties  they  were  years  of 
distress.  One  of  the  most  important  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  took  ])lace  on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  suffering.  In  nineteen  English 
counties,  almost  all  of  which  are  agricultural,  the  paupers  relieved 
in  the  "quarters  ended  Lady  Day"  of  1814  and  1S45  respectively, 
were  more  numerous  than  in  the  previous  corresponding  quarters, 
the  aggregate  iucreaso  of  the  two  j)eriods  ranging  Irom  2  to  34  pey 
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cent.*  Now  on  turning  to  Mr.  Eedgrave's  criminal  tables  for  1845, 
I  find  that,  of  these  nineteen  counties,  no  less  than  thirteen  showed 
a  decrease  of  crime  in  hath  the  years  named,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  years ;  three  counties,  Cambridge,  Cumberland,  and 
Northumberland,  a  decrease  in  1845  only  (Cambridge,  of  20  per 
cent. ;  Northumberland,  of  G4  per  cent.) ;  Salop,  which  suffered  an 
increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  paupers  in  the  two  years,  was 
relieved  of  criminals  in  1845,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  34  per  cent, 
on  the  numbers  of  the  four  preceding  years.  It  will  give  weight  to 
what  I  now  state  to  quote  Mr.  Eedgrave's  own  words: — "In  the 
agricultural  districts,  where  the  decrease  was  only  partial  in  1844, 
it  has  been  more  general  and  of  larger  amount  in  the  last  year.  In 
each  of  the  large  northern  and  north-eastern  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease, 
amounting  together  to  no  less  than  22-1  per  cent.  In  the  mid- 
land group,  comprising  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Hertford,  Bedford, 
Bucks,  Oxford,  and  Berks,  there  was  a  decrease  of  G2  per  cent. ; 
and  in  the  south  and  south-western  counties  of  Sussex,  Hants,  AVilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  a  decrease  of  2'9  per  cent." 

These  authoritative  and  specific  statements  are  strikingly  con- 
firmative of  what  general  observers  in  an  elevated  position  have  had 
occasion  to  notice.  The  Eight  Honourable  jNIember  for  Oxfordshire, 
Mr.  Henley,  allows  me  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
with  which  he  fiivoured  me  in  November,  1855.  "  I  have  not  seen 
the  co-existence  of  prosperity  and  increase  of  crime  noticed  before. 
The  same  case  has  occurred  here.  During  the  very  cheap  years 
we  have  had  empty  workhouses  and  very  full  gaols;  the  last  nine 
months  crime  has  sensibly  decreased. "t  In  subsequent  reference 
to  the  above  statement,  Mr.  Henley  writes : — "  I  am  sure  it  was 
true  in  my  oivn  county,  to  which  I  meant  it  to  apply  ....  I 
publicly  stated  it,  in  my  own  county,  in  a  charge  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions'  Grand  Jiuy,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  also  in  Parliament ; 
and  I  was  never  told  my  own  county  was  an  exception."  The 
impressions  in  this  instance  made  upon  tlie  mind  of  a  gentleman 
whose  experience  and  watchfulness  as  a  legislator  and  a  magistrate, 
and  whose  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  class  are 
guarantees  for  the  truth  of  his  impressions,  should  have  more  than 
ordinary  weight  in  the  scale  of  my  argument.  I  am  able  also  to 
adduce  evidence  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  from  agricultural 
Norfolk.  The  Eev.  H.  Kitton,  Chaplain  to  the  County  House  of 
Correction  at  Walsingham,  in  a  volume  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
criminal  and  financial  history  of  the  county.^  gives  a  table  of  the 
average  price  of  wheat  at  Norwich  from  1800  to  1853.  "  The  prices 
show,"  he  says,  "  how  far  the  criminality  of  the  county  has  been 
affected  by  the  price  of  food.  In  tliis  last  particular  it  will  be  found 
that  the  years  of  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  have  been  years  of 
cheapness."  From  the  year  of  agricultiu'al  distress  (1845)  down  to 
1851,  during  the  greater  part  of  whicli  time  the  price  of  food  gradually 

*  11th  and  12th  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
t  Although  wheat  was  70s.  per  quarter ;   much  higher  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  1820. 

:j:  Published  by  Bacon,  Norwich,  1856. 
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and  greatly  diminished,  the  total  of  committals  to  the  prisons  of 
Norfolk  were,  according  to  Mr.  Kitten's  tables,  as  follows : — 


Years. 

1815. 

1846. 

18i7. 

18t8. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

Committals 

1,394 

1,443 

1,517 

1,6"1 

1,714 

1,830 

1,957 

The  opposite  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  counties  in  184i-45  proving,  as  they  do,  that 
prosperity  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  may  synchronize  with  distress 
in  another,  clearly  show  that  the  investigation  of  a  question  like  the 
present  one  shoidd  be  applied  to  separate  districts  rather  than  to  the 
"  general  facts  "  of  the  entire  kingdom.  The  latter  process  tends  to 
equalize  results,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  truth  for  which  we  are 
searching.  Thus,  in  1845,  with  increased  pauperism  in  thirty-three 
counties  of  England  and  "Wales,  amounting  in  one  case  to  17'2  per 
cent.,  and  decreased  pauperism  in  the  remaining  eighteen  counties, 
amounting  in  Durham  to  20"7  per  cent.,  the  balance,  on  the  whole,  is 
only  one  per  cent,  of  increase. 

I  have  already'  shown  the  results  of  local  investigation  in  respect 
to  Preston  and  North  Lancashire,  and  I  would  here  note  the  striking 
difference  between  tlie  industrial  condition  of  places  so  near  as 
Preston  and  Liverpool,  In  1854  employment  in  the  former  town 
was  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  the  amount  of  poor's  rate  was  nearly 
three  times  what  it  had  been  in  1851.  In  Liverpool,  in  1854,  the 
ship  carpenters  were  at  one  time  receiving  15s.  per  day,  and  were 
actually  taken  to  and  from  their  work  in  conveyances.  "  No  doubt  " 
writes  one  of  the  most  extensive  employers  in  Liverpool,  "  the  year 
(1854)  was  a  time  of  very  great  prosperity  to  the  artizans,  and  no 
man,  if  he  were  willing  to  work,  need  have  been  idle  for  a  single  day." 
But  during  this  flourishing  season  for  the  Liverpool  artizans,  the 
summary  committals  rose  from  10,407  (in  1853)  to  13,127. 

In  my  former  paper  I  referred  in  a  note  to  a  statement  of  the 
observant  and  experienced  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  Captain 
Willis,  contained  in  his  report  for  1847,  as  to  the  advantageous  com- 
parison between  that  year  "  of  almost  imexainpled  prostration  of 
trade,  and  consequent  distress  among  the  working  classes,"  and  pre- 
vious years  of  prosperity.  On  again  referring  to  Captaiu  Willis's 
important  reports,  I  find  in  that  for  1846,  the  following  passage : — 
"  In  regard  to  the  number  of  cases  of  felony  sent  for  trial  to  the  ses- 
sions and  assizes  during  the  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  largest 
number  of  committals  sliould  have  occurred  during  the  most  pros- 
perous period  of  the  year."  Captain  Willis  tlien  shows,  in  a  short 
summary,  that  in  the  prosperous  February,  184G,  123  persons  were 
tried  for  felony,  and  in  the  adverse  January  following,  only  GO ;  also 
that  in  the  good  times  between  jMarch  and  August,  1S4G,  Manchester 
sent  twenty-five  cases  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  while  only  five  such 
cases  were  sent  between  August  and  the  assizes  of  December.  "  The 
returns  now  presented,"  continues  Captain  Willis,  "will  show  that 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  past  year  (1S4G),  and  especially 
during  the  last  three  months,  when  great  privations  liave  had  to  bo 
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borne  by  the  working  classes,  in  consequence,  not  only  of  shortness  of 
work,  but  also  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  apprehensions  liave 
been  fewer  than  they  have  ever  been  during  any  three  months  since 
the  police  force  was  first  established  iu  1839 ;  and,  during  the  same 
period,  the  borough  has  been  freer  from  every  description  of  crime 
than  has  ever  been  previously  known." 

The  facts  now  brought  forward  will  suffice  to  show  that  local  in- 
vestigation is  the  proper  instrument  for  bringing  to  light  the  real 
effect  of  good  and  bad  times  on  committals  to  prison.  It  is  objected, 
however  (though  the  objection  is  irrelevant),  that  my  experience  is 
only  "  among  convicts  and  vagabonds  ....  inmates  of  prisons  and 
those  verging  on  prisons."  This  may  be  true,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered how  fearfully  great  is  the  entire  mass  of  this  actual  and 
probable  criminality.  More  tlian  G,000  individuals  of  this  mass  were 
apprehended  m  a  sinr/le  i/ear  (1851)  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  and 
more  than  25,500  in  a  single  year  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool !  Of 
how  many  different  grades  and  classes  does  this  consist !  from  the 
thoughtless  workman,  who  commits  a  trifling  offence  "  when  on  the 
spree,"  to  the  dangerous  and  systematic  thief,  who  lives  only  on 
plunder.  It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  separation 
between  those  habituated  to  prisons,  and  those  whose  experience  of 
them  may  go  no  further  than  a  single  committal  throughout  their 
lives ;  but  one  feature  is  visible  among  them  which  may  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  the  convicts  and  "  dregs  of  the  population,"  on 
the  one  side ;  and  the  merely  incidental  offenders,  the  thoughtless  and 
dissipated  class,  on  the  other.  Tiie  distinction  I  refer  to  is  that 
between  the  emploved  and  the  unemployed.  On  examining  my 
prison  notes,  I  find  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  about  73  per 
cent,  of  offenders  were  in  employ  at  the  time  of  committing  their 
offences.  In  Manchester,  where  a  larger  number  of  thieves  by  pro- 
fession are  to  be  found,  the  employed  offenders  (males  taken  into 
custody)  are  only  about  65  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  prisoners 
committed  annually  for  the  first  time  in  North  Lancashire,  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  proportion  in  employ  (74  per  cent.)  and  nearly 
the  same  proportion  of  first  committals  obtains  in  England  and  AVales 
collectively.*  The  number  of  persons  committed  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  first  time,  in  1853,  exceeded  68,000  persons  ;  and 
over  33,000  were  committed  for  repeated  offences.  These  amounts, 
it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  pretty  nearly  represent  the  proportions 
between  the  two  classes  mentioned ;  the  former  are  disorderly  and 
dissipated  members  of  the  working  class,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  run  blindly  into  offences  more  or  less  serious ;  the  latter  are 
criminal  by  choice  and  regular  practice. 

If  it  be  asked,  which  of  the  two  classes  mentioned  mainly  supplies 
the  increased  numbers  sent  to  prison  in  good  times  ?  the  question 
brings  the  inquirer  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  either  of  which 
will  inflict  severe  pain.  In  Liverj)ool,  for  instance: — are  the 
additional  6,000  committals  of  185-1  or  1855  (as  compared  to  1852)  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  "dregs  of  the  people,"  the  systematic 
"rogues  and  vagabonds?"  or,  are  they  the  results  of  the  reckless 
dissipation  and  drunkenness  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  working  class? 

*  19th  Report  of  Insj)ec:tor  of  Prisons. 
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If  the  former,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that 
the  "  dangerous  class,"  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  dregs  of  the  people, 
are  stimulated  into  renewed  activity  by  the  warmth  of  prosperity.  If 
we  choose  the  latter  alternative,  then  we  must  face  the  equally  de- 
plorable conclusion,  that  "  in  the  tendencies  and  habits  of  many  of  our 
artizans  and  labourers  there  must  be  something  deeply  wrong ;"  that, 
having  little  or  no  powers  of  self-guidance,  improvident,  capable  of 
only  sensual  enjoyment,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  increased  remuneration  for  their  toil  or  skill  is 
wasted  in  debasing  indulgence  in  the  national  sin ! 

As  to  the  nature  of  many  of  the  crimes  attributable  to  this  sin, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  catalogue  of  murders,  rapes, 
and  manslaughters,  displayed  at  every  assize ;  but  who  are  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  dreadful  crimes  ?  Not  men  of  the  convict  class,  but 
the  reckless  and  drunken  of  the  industrious  class.  Captain  Willis 
records,  that,  out  of  19  males  committed  to  the  assizes  in  1854,  under 
charges  of  mvirder,  attempts  to  murder,  manslaughter,  cutting  and 
maiming,  &c.,  no  less  than  16  were  in  employ  when  they  committed 
their  crimes  !  Another  argument  for  supposing  that  the  variation  in 
the  number  of  committals  is  due  to  the  working  class,  and  that  the 
non-workers  or  thieves  are  less  fluctuating  in  number,  may  be  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  males  "out  of  work,"  taken  into  custody  in 
Manchester  in  1840,  and  again  in  1854.  In  the  former  year  there 
were  2,057  of  this  class,  and  in  the  latter  only  2,176. 

But  drunkenness  itself,  and  the  disorderly  conduct  which  it  leads 
to,  are  both  oS"euces,  and  no  doubt  they  chiefly  swell  the  committals 
in  good  times.  In  my  28th  prison  report  I  showed,  that  in  the  years 
of  distress  1847  and  1848,  the  committals  in  North  Lancashire  for 
disorderly  and  drunken  conduct  were,  respectively,  142  and  194 ;  and 
that  in  the  three  following  years  of  prosperity  they  were  330,  397, 
and  399.  In  Liverpool,  in  the  year  of  distress  1848,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  were  3,019,  in  prosperous  1855 
they  amounted  to  9,055 !  Referring  once  more  to  the  criminal 
returns  from  Manchester,  we  find  the  following  account  of  summary 
convictions  there  of  persons  charged  as  "  drunk  and  incapable,"  and 
"drunk  and  creating  a  breach  of  the  peace;"  to  which  I  subjoin  the 
total  of  committals  for  all  ofiences. 


Years  of  Distress. 

Prosperous  Years. 

Less 
Prosperous. 

Years  of  Distress. 

Years 

1842. 

181.'?. 

18«. 

1845. 

181G. 

18i7. 

1848. 

Drunk,  &c. 

551 

2,957 

748 

1,761 

3,019 

1,820 

l,l(il 

768 

Totals... 

2,981 

3,961        5,117 

3,795 

3,031 

2,885* 

I  have  to  extract  from  the  Mancliester  tables  one  more  ftict  re- 
lating to  the  oflt'uces  of  tlie  employed :  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly 
males  taken  into  custody  in  1846,  and  again  in  1854,  more  than  71 

*  Manchester  Police  Report  for  1854,  p.  43. 
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per  cent  in  tlic  former  year,  and  more  than  79  per  cent,  in  the  latter 
were  "in  work." 

It  will,  probably,  be  granted,  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that 
first  committals  and  committals  of  the  employed  are  nearly  identical; 
and  that  they  chiefly  contribute,  through  the  unhappy  addiction  to 
intemperance,  to  the  increased  numbers  who  enter  our  prisons  in 
good  times. 

It  is  said  "  If  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  multitude  leads  {sic) 
to  virtue, — if  diminished  employment  and  little  wages  lessen  crimes, — 
declining  profits,  diminishing  rents,  and  lessening  national  prosperity, 
must  be  desirable  for  the  '  upper  classes.'  "*  The  logic  of  this  pas- 
sage is  worth  no  more  tlian  its  grammar.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  full  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  might  be  enjoyed  as  well  and  as  wisely  by 
the  working  multitude,  as  increasing  rents,  profits,  and  national 
prosperity  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes ;  but  it  never  will 
be  so  until  we  have  economists  capable  of  seeing  that  material  pros- 
perity is  of  little  worth  when  unattended  by  commensurate  moral 
prosperity.  The  economists  of  the  day  devote  themselves  more 
anxiously  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  "profits"  and  "rents,"  and 
"national  prosperity,"  which  they  believe  to  be  indicated  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  malt  and  spirits,  and  the  consequently  in- 
creasing revenue,  than  to  the  elevation  of  the  religious,  mental,  and 
domestic  condition  of  the  toiling  multitudes. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  and  temptations  which  beset  these 
multitudes,  I  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  some  among  them  wlio 
avail  themselves  of  periods  of  prosperity  with  prudence  and  intelli- 
gence ;  who,  at  such  times,  make  good  progress,  both  in  material 
welfare  and  in  virtue,  who  become  eminent  and  encouraging  examples 
to  the  class  from  which  they  spi-ing,  and  who  contribute  essentially 
and  largely  to  the  commercial  greatness  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  its  social  and  moral  progress  ;  but,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  profess 
that  I  say  it  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  the  majority  of  those  who 
toil  in  our  fields  and  mines  and  manufactories,  are  yet  too  much 
under  the  dominion  of  those  propensities  which,  when  submitted  to, 
plunge  them  into  pauperism  and  crime.  And  if  the  upper  classes — 
the  legislating  classes — who  possess  the  power  to  remove,  or  at  least 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  temptations  and  evils  which  thickly  surround 
the  working  classes,  will  not  fulfil  their  duty  and  exercise  that  power, 
a  time  may  come  when  they  who  so  eagerly  and  exclusively  pursue 
"rents"  and  "profits,"  shall  discover  their  mistake.  They  may  then 
regret  that,  for  the  sake  of  these  things,  they  gave  no  heed  to  the 
voices  which  now  cry  to  them  from  tens  of  thousands  of  outcast  and 
vice-trained  children,  and  thousands  of  "trampled  wives;"  from 
workhouses,  prisons,  and  asylums  for  the  mad ;  from  judges  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  preachers  of  the  Law  of  God ;  voices  which  cry 
"Instruct  the  people," — teach  tliem  the  true  and  right  way,  and 
remove  the  great  stumbling  hloak  of  their  iniquity,  the  everywhere 
spread  incitements  and  encouragements  to  the  crime-begetting  sin 
of  Drunkenness. 

*  "  Economist." 
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The  Improvement  of  Tidal  Bivers,  as  exewpViJled  ty  the  Former  and 
Present  Condition  of  the  River  and  Harbour  of  Glasgow.  By  Johk 
Stkaxg,  LL.D. 

[Read  before  Section  (F),  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association, 
at  Dublin,  on  Saturday,  29th  August,  1857.] 

NoTni>'G  has  contributed  more  to  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  than  the  attention 
which  has  been  devoted  during  the  last  hundred  years  to  the 
improvement  of  its  Tidal  Rivers.  Many  important  streams  which 
were  formerly  altogether  impassable,  except  for  mere  row-boats,  have 
been  rendered  navigable  for  large  vessels,  while  a  io,-^  paltry  villages, 
which  spotted  their  banks,  have  been  converted  into  busy  towns  or 
mighty  cities.  Among  the  many  rivers  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  which,  by  means  of  engineering  skill  and  able 
administration,  have  become  the  great  highways  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, none  has  made,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  gigantic  progress  in 
improvement  as  the  Clyde.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a  century  this 
stream,  which  at  first  offered  a  succession  of  shallow  barriers  to  any 
navigation  beyond  that  of  a  few  flat-bottomed  barges  or  lighters,  has 
now  become  the  great  outlet  from  Glasgow  to  the  ocean,  bearing  on 
its  waters  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage,  and  the  flags  of  every  nation. 

Let  us  see  how  and  by  what  means  this  has  been  accomplished, 
and  then  note  some  of  the  efiects  which  have  flowed  therefrom,  not 
only  on  the  city  with  which  it  is  closely  connected,  but  on  the  indus- 
tries which  it  has  reared  on  its  banks,*  along  Avith  the  economic 
advantages  which  have  thereby  accrued  to  the  nation  at  large. 

We  need  scarcely  state  that  the  Eiver  Clyde  takes  its  rise  among 
the  wastes  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Lanarkshire  from  Dum- 
friesshire, about  ]  ,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  near  to 
the  sources  of  the  Annan  and  the  Tweed  ;  and  after  running  a 
course  of  upwards  of  100  miles — through  successively  a  pastoi^al,  and 
picturesque,  and  a  flat  and  fertile  country — empties  itself  into  the 
sea  near  Greenock.  At  about  20  miles  from  its  embouchure  stands 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  which,  at  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  little 
more  than  a  small  town,  with  a  trifling  trade,  and  a  population  not 
exceeding  24,000.  It  has  been  upon  these  twenty  miles  of  the  river 
flowing  from  Glasgow  to  the  sea  that  the  genius  of  the  engineer  and 
the  energy  of  the  Clyde  Trustees  have  been  exerted ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  formation  of  an  inland  navigation  and  a  stream  harbour 
such  as  perhaps  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

The  area  of  the  country  drained  into  the  Clyde  above  Glasgow 
is  736  square  miles,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  noted  as 
flowing  down  the  stream  during  the  greatest  flood  was  found  to  be 
about  33,885  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  in  ordinary  moderate  wea- 
ther there  are  only  about  GOO  to  1,000  cubic  feet  passed  per  second. 
The  basin  of  the  Clyde,  so  far  as  the  river  is  concerned,  may  be 
described  as  a  huge  accumulation  of  mud  of  great  depth  in  former 
times,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sand,  occasionally  crossed  by  hard  ridges 
in  which  there  are  large  boulders,  and  in  one  instance  by  a  bed  of 
whinstone  rock  about  100  yards  along  the  river. 
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Previous  to  1758  the  now  navigable  portion  of  the  Clyde  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  nature.  Its  banks  were  liable  to  be 
overflowed  during  floods;  it  was  fordable  both  by  horses  and  carriages 
at  many  places  between  Glasgow  and  the  sea,  and  it  was  only  at 
higli  water  that  even  the  smallest  craft  were  able  to  struggle  up  the 
stream.  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  one  of  the  first 
who  reported  on  the  river  Clyde,  with  a  view  to  its  improved  naviga- 
tion ;  and  from  that  report  may  be  gathered  the  fact,  that  in  1755 
the  ford  about  two  miles  below  Glasgow  was  only  one  foot  three 
inches  deep  at  low  water,  and  three  feet  eight  inches  at  high  water, 
and  that  the  ordinary  neap  tides  were  merely  ^^ sensible"  at  the 
Bridge  of  Glasgow.  His  leading  proposition  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion was  to  increase  the  height  of  water  by  the  formation  of  a  dam 
and  lock  at  Marlinford,  which  was  happily  not  executed.  In  1768 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Golbourne  having  been  taken,  that  gentleman 
suggested  that  the  best  and  only  way  to  obtain  depth  was  to  erect 
jetties,  thereby  to  contract  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  deepen 
by  means  of  the  flood  and  scour  of  the  stream  itself.  From  a  survey 
made  by  Mr.  James  "Watt,  the  well-known  improver  of  tlie  steam- 
engine,  previous  to  these  operations  being  commenced,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  several  parts  of  the  river,  for  two  miles  below  Glasgow, 
had  less  than  two  feet  of  water. 

In  1770  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  procured,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  City  Corporation  were  apjwuited  trustees,  with  powers 
to  levy  dues;*  and  on  this  Act  being  obtained  a  contract  was  forth- 
with entered  into  with  Mr.  Golbourne  for  deepening  the  river,  and 
before  the  close  of  1775  we  find  that  he  had  erected  117  jetties  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  which,  by  confining  its  waters  within  narrow 
limits,  enabled  vessels  drawing  fully  six  feet  water  to  come  up  to  the 
Harbour  of  Glasgow  at  the  height  of  the  tide.  Since  that  period 
Mr.  John  Eennie  in  1799,  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  in  1806,  Mr.  Whidbey 
m  1824,  Mr.  Charles  Atherton  in  1833,  Mr.  David  Logan  in  1835, 
Mr.  Bald  in  1844,  Mr.  James  Walker  in  1847,  Mr.  David  Brebner  in 
1849,  and  the  present  resident  engineer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Ure,  in  1854,  have 
each  suggested  most  important  improvements  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively carried  into  execution  both  on  the  Eiver  and  Harbour.f 

The  result  of  these  operations  has  been,  that  while,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  depth  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow 
scarcely  exceeded  five  feet,  and  the  craft  arriving  at  the  Harbour 
scarcely  exceeded  30  or  40  tons  burden,  the  average  available  depth 
of  the  Clyde  at  high  water  during  neap  tides  was  in  1820—9  feet, 
which  admitted  vessels  drawing  8^  feet  water.  In  1840  the  depth 
was  increased  to  14  feet ;  and  in  1850  the  average  available  depth  at 
high  water  of  neap  tides  was  14  feet ;  while  at  this  moment  (1857) 
the  average  depth  at  high  water  neap  tides  is  18,  and  at  springs  20. 

In  reviewing  the  past  history  of  the  river  Clyde,  it  will  be  seen 

*  The  present  Constitution  of  the  River  Trust  consists  of  tlie  Lord  Provost, 
8  Magistrates,  the  Dean  of  Guild,  Deacon  Convener,  IG  Councillors,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  3  Members  of  the  Merchants'  House,  and  2  Members 
of  Trades'  House — in  all,  33. 

t  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  London,  has  for  many  years  been  the  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Clyde  Trustees. 
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that  the  first  successful  attempt  to  render  it  navigable  was  made  by 
Mr.  Golbourne,  by  introducing  jetties  to  narrow  and  confine  the 
stream.  This  was  afterwards  followed  by  connecting  the  ends  of 
these  jetties  by  parallel  dykes  ;  the  jetty  system  having  attained  a 
depth  of  about  eight  feet,  whereas  in  1824  an  additional  deepening 
of  three  feet  was  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  parallel  dykes, 
though  it  would  be  wrong  altogether  to  attribute  the  whole  of  this 
improvement  to  their  influence.  The  fact  is,  that  a  part  of  it  was 
due  not  only  to  the  truer  direction  given  to  the  land  floods  and  the 
current  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  but  to  the  efiects  of  the  steamers  in 
deepening  the  channel.  The  next  improvement  was  the  gradual 
raising  of  the  half-tide  connecting  parallel  dykes  to  full-tide  dykes, 
since  which  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  these  except  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  where  they  have  been  placed  further  apart  to  efiect 
the  widening  which  has  since  taken  place. 

Simultaneously  with  beginning  to  raise  the  parallel  dykes  in 
1824,  the  steam  dredging  machine  was  introduced  ;  and  not  long 
after  the  number,  speed,  and  size  of  the  steamers  increased,  and 
continued  progressively  to  do  so.  In  1830  the  greatest  draught  of 
any  vessel  arriving  at  Glasgow  was  13  feet,  and  284  tons  register ; 
in  1835,  ]4  feet  draught,  and  321  tons  ;  and  in  1839, 16|  feet  draught, 
and  606  tons.  In  what  proportion  to  distribute  amongst  the  various 
promoting  causes  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  river,  especially  in  the 
latter  period,  it  is  impossible,  with  any  close  degree  of  accuracy,  to 
say.  Judging,  however,  from  the  experience  of  1839  to  185  J,  Mr. 
Ure,  the  present  resident  engineer  on  the  Clyde,  seems  to  think  that 
about  as  much  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  river  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  steamboat  traflQc  as  to  the  dredging  machine ;  and 
assuming  that  the  completion  of  the  parallel  dykes  attained  the  same 
proportional  advantages  which  had  been  got  by  forming  half-tide 
dykes  between  the  ends  of  the  jetties,  we  find  that  about  L8  inches 
is  due  to  this  cause,  leaving  about  2\  ieet  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  dredging  machine  and  the  steamboat  trafiic. 

In  short,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at. 

1st.  That  the  river,  in  its  natural  state,  was  capable  only  of 
maintaining  a  navigation  of  three  feet  up  to  Glasgow  at  good  spring 
tides. 

2d.  That  by  properly  directing  the  natural  powers  of  the  river 
w'ithin  the  best-planned  artificial  works,  it  was  capable  of  attaining, 
by  means  of  full-tide  jetties,  a  depth  of  eight  feet ;  by  connecting 
these  with  half-tide  parallel  walls,  a  depth  of  about  10  feet ;  and 
thereafter,  by  raising  these  half-tide  into  full-tide  walls,  an  ultimate 
depth  of  about  11^  feet. 

3d.  That  the  combined  processes  of  dredging  and  steam  naviga- 
tion had,  prior  to  1839,  formed  an  artificial  river  of  the  increased 
depth  of  15  feet. 

4th.  That  the  combined  action  of  the  dykes,  dredging  machine, 
and  steamboat  trafiic  had,  prior  to  1854,  further  deepened  the  arti- 
ficial river,  so  that  vessels  of  18  feet  draught  arrived  as  easily  as 
those  of  15  feet  in  1839,  showing  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the 
river  of  about  3  feet  in  15  years — a  depth  which  the  same  causes 
are  steadily  increasing,  as  well  as  improving  the  sectional  capacity 
of  its  channel. 
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When  on  tliis  part  of  tlie  subject  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the 
plan  of  improvement  suggested  by  Mr.  David  Logan  was  the  first 
that  proposes  a  general  enlargement  of  the  navigation,  not  only  in 
regard  to  depth,  but  also  as  to  increase  of  the  width  and  sectional 
area,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  straighter  channel.  His  report, 
in  fact,  forms  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  have  since  proceeded,  the  only  variation  being  an 
increased  width,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  greater  number  and  larger 
and  increasing  size  of  vessels  passing  along  the  river.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that,  by  deepening,  widening,  and  straightening  the 
river,  an  additional  tidal  column  of  water  lias  been  brought  to  Glas- 
gow of  about  G5  feet — the  rise  of  tide  being  G|  feet  at  neaps  and 
8^  feet  at  springs,  while  the  level  of  higli  water  between  Glasgow 
and  the  sea  has  somewhat  risen  since  1800,  but  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  a  foot. 

To  maintaiu  and  increase  the  depth  of  this  artificial  inland  navi- 
gation there  are  at  present  employed  six  dredging  machines — four 
single  and  two  double — the  former  with  engines  from  16  to  24  horse 
power,  and  the  two  latter  with  a  power  of  40  horses  each.  The 
greatest  depth  in  which  the  single  dredgers  can  excavate  is  from  13 
to  18  feet,  the  double  dredgers  being  able  to  dredge  to  the  depth  of 
from  22 1  to  25  feet.  There  are  also  2G  iron  and  325  timber  punts 
employed  for  transporting  the  dredgings  to  the  shore,  and  7  timber 
punts  for  transporting  stones  ;  while  there  are  two  tug  steamers, 
witli  engines  of  40  and  SO  horse  power  each,  for  towing  punts,  and 
a  diving  bell  and  apparatus  for  lifting  stones.  The  quantity  of  mate- 
rial dredged  by  these  machines  during  the  12  years  from  1844-45  to 
1855-56  was  3,320,856  cubic  yards ;  while  during  the  last  year  alone 
no  less  than  505,976  cubic  yards  have  been  taken  up  from  the  river 
and  harbour.  The  enlargement  of  the  river  by  the  removal  of  ground 
carried  away  by  means  of  forces  proceeding  from  its  own  channel, 
has  been  estimated  at  1,153,385  cubic  yards. 

With  respect  to  the  Harbour  of  Glasgow,  the  change  has  been 
equally  marked  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1800  the  whole  quay 
was  limited  to  a  space  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  exhi- 
bited no  vessel  larger  than  a  coal  barge  or  a  herring  wherry.  At 
this  mouient  the  quayage  extends  to  about  4,500  lineal  yards,  or 
about  2  i  miles ;  while  hundreds  of  the  largest  ships  and  steamers 
belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  and  foreign  countries  are 
seen  ranged  three  and  four  deep  along  its  breast.  The  quays  are 
amply  provided  with  handsome  and  roomy  sheds  for  goods,  and  with 
cranes  and  other  appliances  for  working  a  first-rate  liarbour.  Among 
the  19  cranes,  4  of  which  are  wrought  by  steam  power,  there  is  one 
latelv  erected  which  may  be  well  termed  gigantic,  being  capable  of 
liftino-,  easily,  60  tons.  The  Harbour  also  is  connected  on  its  south 
side  by  means  of  the  General  Terminus  Railway  with  the  Caledonian 
and  South-Western  Eailways,  which  unites  the  great  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  the  country  with  the  Harbour.  Ground  has  also  been 
acquired  and  an  Act  obtained  for  constructing  Docks  on  both  sides 
of  the  river ;  and  the  Trustees  only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  carrying  their  project  into  ettect.  The  present  extent  of  the 
Harbour  is  about  GO  acres. 
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In  proof  of  these  river  improvements,  and  as  an  index  to  their 
progress,  let  us  here  note  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  the 
Harbour  of  Glasgow,  with  their  registered  tonnage,  during  the  years 
ending  July  1S2S,  1840,  1850,  and  1857  :— 

Glasgow. — Classes  of  Vessels  Entered  Inwards — 1828-57. — Numhers. 

I.— Not  above  ."(»0  Tons. 


Year. 

Under 

40 
Tons. 

40 
to 
60. 

60 
to 
80. 

80 

to 

100. 

100 
to 
150. 

150 
to 
200. 

200 
to 
250. 

250 
to 
300. 

1828... 

2,117 

2,847 

4,605 

1,399 

213 

20 

14 

1 

1840.... 

3,256 

4,286 

3,945 

2,975 

922 

326 

171 

284 

1850... 

4,319 

2,245 

2,894 

3,204 

733 

517 

321 

128 

1857.... 

5,370 

1,932 

4,746 

2,557 

929 

890 

233 

361 

II.— Above  300  Tons. 


300 
to 
350. 

3.50 
to 
400. 

400 
to 
450. 

450 
to 
500. 

500 

to 

600. 

GOO 
to 

700. 

700 

to 

1,000. 

1,000 

and 

Upwards. 

1828,... 

1840... 

107 

118 

90 

2 

4 

1850... 

213 

145 

110 

36 

151 

15 

16 

7 

1857.... 

117 

515 

68 

35 

59 

27 

66 

35 

Tlie  whole  tonnage  arriving  at  the  Harbour  of  Glasgow  during 
the  same  periods  was  as  follows  : — 

Glasgow. — Arrivals,  1828-57. 


Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Total. 

Years. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1828.... 

4,405 

214,315 

7,100 

481,946 

11,505 

696,261 

1840.... 

5,337 

271,942 

11,149 

894,387 

16,486 

1,166,329 

1850... 

5,857 

392,033 

9,195 

873,159 

15,052 

1,265,192 

1857.... 

5,762 

439,409 

12,808 

1,173,182 

17,960 

1,612,681 

From  those  tables  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  has  increased  since 
1828  to  the  present  time  from  G9G,2G1  to  1,612,081,  while  in  1S2S 
there  was  not  a  steamer  above  100  tons  at  the  harbour.  What  a 
contrast  does  this  exhibit  to  that  of  the  present,  when  such  vessels 
as  the  Persia,  of  3,000  tons,  are  seen  sailing  down  the  river. 

The  number  of  Arrivals  at  the  Harbour  of  Glasgow  from  June, 
1855,  to  June,  1850,  was  of  Sailing  vessels  5,779,  and  of  tonnage 
445,976;  of  Steam  vessels,  11,804,  and  tonnage  1,227,120,  or  a  total 
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of  17,583  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  1,673,090.  Of 
the  steam  vessels  which  arrived  tliere  were  10,579  from  Scotland, 
213  from  England,  887  from  Ireland,  29  were  from  foreign  countries, 
and  90  were  built  in  or  near  the  Harbour. 

The  number  of  Foreign  sailing  vessels  entering  the  port  during 
year  1855-56  were  99,  of  which  43  belonged  to  the  United  States  ; 
18  to  France,  and  13  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  0  to  Sweden  and 
Norway ;  8  to  Germany,  and  3  to  Naples.  The  whole  vessels 
employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  at  Glasgow  with  cargoes  were  in 
1850:  inwards  491,  and  141,701  tons;  outwards,  918  vessels,  and 
247,482  tons.  The  alTove  ships  inwards  are  only  those  which  have 
not  previously  landed  any  part  of  their  cargoes  at  other  ports  in 
their  passage,  while  those  that  have  only  brought  the  balance  of  their 
cargoes,  and  which  are  numerous,  are  excluded. 

As  another  proof  and  result  of  the  improvements  on  the  E-iver 
Clyde  and  Harbour  of  Glasgow,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
amount  of  Duties  levied  at  the  Glasgow  Custom  House  during  the 
following  epochs  since  the  year  1796,  when  the  whole  duties  levied 
only  amounted  to  125?.  13s. 

Glasgow. — Customs  Duties  Collected — 1801-66. 


£ 

1801  469 

1806  1,323 

1812  3,124 

1815  8,300 

1820  11,000 

1825  41,154 


1830  59,013 

1835  270,667 

1840  468,974 

1845  551,851 

1850  640,568 

1856  718,835 


In  examining  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  Custom  House  duties  have  risen  from 
about  470Z.  to  about  719,000Z.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  rise  in  the  Government  revenue  between  1840  and  1856 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  increase  of  business,  or  of  the 
consumption,  seeing  that  during  the  course  of  those  years  many 
serious  fiscal  changes  had  occurred  through  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  new 
tariff,  calculated  to  lessen  the  revenue. 

It  may  now  be  asked  at  what  cost  has  all  these  great  River  and 
Harbour  improvements  been  obtained  ?  It  appears  from  the  accounts 
published  by  the  Trustees,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Trust 
since  1770  to  July  1857,  has  been  2,676,505Z.,  of  which  574,708?. 
has  been  paid  for  ground  acquired  for  the  extension  of  the  Harbour 
and  the  widening  of  the  River ;  253,963/.  for  dredging  and  deep- 
ening the  River;  and  658,473?.  for  construction  of  works  on  the 
Eiver  and  Harbour,  and  the  remainder  for  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed, management,  maintenance,  &c.,  &c. 

This  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  very  large  sum  ;  but  when 
we  look  to  the  revenue  which  has  been  collected  by  the  Clyde  Trust 
during  the  same  period,  which  has  amounted  to  1,686,010?.,  it  will 
appear  plain  that  the  undertaking,  without  any  reference  to  the  many 
contingent  advantages  gained  from  the  improvements  in  relation  to 
the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  country  at  large,  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful.    The  following  is  a  vidimus  of  the   revenue   at   different 
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periods,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  marks  the  financial 
course  which  has  followed  the  improvements : — 

Glasgow. — Revenue  of  Clyde  Trust— 111  1-1^61 . 


£ 

In  1771   1,044 

178]    1,721 

1791  3,175 

1801  3,400 

1811 4,753 


£ 

In  1821   8,070 

1831  18,932 

1841  49,665 

1851   68,875 

1857  82,797 


Prom  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  while  one  year 
after  the  improvements  commenced  the  revenue  was  only  1,044Z., 
the  amount  last  year  drawn  by  the  Clyde  Trustees  was  no  less  than 
82,797Z.  The  debt  is  only  about  970,000Z.,  consequently  a  large 
portion  of  what  may  be  called  real  capital  has  been  paid  out  of 
revenue.* 

Although  these  very  large  sums  have  been  annually  drawn,  it  is 
but  right  to  state  that  the  dues,  both  on  hulls  and  cargo,  are  by  no 
means  high,  being  only  2d.  per  ton  on  the  vessel,  1*.  a  ton  on  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  meal,  2d.  on  coal,  7d.  on  iron,  and  on  all  other 
articles  Is.  4>d.  per  ton.  In  short,  the  dues  are  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  any  other  large  port  in  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  shortly  glance  at  a  few  of  the  great 
and  beneficial  results  which  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Clyde  navigation. 

And  first  as  to  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  Before  these 
operations  were  commenced,  Glasgow  had  little  or  no  trade  from  its 
Port,  whereas  in  1854  the  aggregate  value  of  exports  from  its  Harbour 
was  4,905,557;  and  even  since  that  year  these  have  greatly  increased. 
Previous  to  1801  the  registered  ships  belonging  to  Glasgow  were  nil; 
— in  1856  they  amounted  to  563,  with  a  tonnage  of  204,331. 

Porraerly  there  were  no  ships  built  on  the  river ;  now  there  are 
no  fewer  than  30  large  shipbuilding  yards  and  several  extensive 
marine  engine  manufactories  established  on  its  banks,  which,  in 
1853-54,  constructed  no  less  than  266  vessels,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  168,000  tons,  for  which,  also,  marine  engines  were  made 
of  29,000  horse  power.  The  average  of  these  vessels  were  630  tons 
each,  and  involved  the  enormous  cost  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  river  improvements,  the  popu- 
lation of  Glasgow  was  scarcely  24,000,  now  it  contains  420,000 
inhabitants ;  while  its  annual  rental,  which  in  1750  was  only  a  few 
thousands,  was  last  year  no  less  than  1,319,720?.  Within  a  few 
years  there  were  no  slip  docks,  where  vessels  could  be  examined  and 
repaired  ;  now  there  are  three,  on  which  several  ships  are  constantly 
seen  placed.     As  yet  there  is  no  public  graving  dock,  but  ere  a  few 

£ 

*  The  ordinary  annual  expenditure  ending  July,  1857,  was 75,942 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  7,305 

The  total  expenditure  under  the  head  of  "New  Works  and)  „„  „. 

Improvements,"  amounted  to  /  /   ,    i.i 

Surplus  revenue 7,305 

66,508 
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months  arc  passed,  the  private  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Tod&  M'Gregor 
will  have  finished  a  dock  450  feet  lonf?,  witli  gates  55  feet  wide. 

Formerly  the  only  passenger  coininuuication  with  the  coast  was 
by  what  we're  called  Fly-Boats,  whose  flight,  however,  was  sometimes 
as  slow  as  to  require  two  days  to  go  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  ; 
now,  hosts  of  steamers  are  transporting  the  population  up  and  down 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  facilities  now  ofiered  for  migration,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  the  last  holiday  Friday  of  July,  no  fewer  than  1.34<  steamers 
passed  up  and  down  the  Clyde,  the  greatest  number  of  which  were 
laden  with  crowds  of  passengers. 

The  improvements  on  the  Clyde  have  given  a  most  decided  im-  • 
pulse  to  the  opening  up  and  working  of  the  rich  fields  of  Minerals 
by  which  Glasgow  is  surrounded,  and  which  produced  in  1855  from 
Coal  and  Iron  alone  nearly  4,900,000Z.,  and  gave  employment  to 
33,912  persons,  who  received  for  their  labour  wages  to  the  amount 
of  1,975,917Z. 

And  now,  secondly,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  these  improve- 
ments have  proved  most  beneficial. 

Take  as  examples  the  following :— In  1796  the  Customs  duties 
levied  at  Glasgow  were  only  125Z.,  whereas  last  year  they  amounted 
to  718,835Z.  In  1781  the  revenue  of  the  Glasgow  Post  Ofilce  was 
only  4,341Z. ;  in  1856,  with  a  penny  postage,  it  reached,  including  the 
postage  stamps  sold  at  Inland  Revenue  Office,  64,958Z.  In  one  word, 
•while  the  taxes  paid  into  the  public  treasury  through  the  city  of 
Glasgow  before  the  Clyde  improvements  commenced  were  compara- 
tively speaking  nothing,  the  various  Crown  revenues  collected  there 
last  year,  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  2,S00,000Z.,  or  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country. 

If  such  be  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  past  and  present  of 
the  River  Clyde  and  Harbour  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  beneficial  and 
economic  results  which  have  attended  the  opening  up  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  improvements 
in  question  have  all  been  accomplished  by  local  means  and  local 
administration.  No  Governmental  assistance  has  been  ever  asked 
for  the  advancement  of  this  great  national  work ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  if  any  had  been  got,  that  the  benumbing  influence  of  central- 
isation and  red-tapeism  accompanying  it,  would  have  utterly  paralysed 
the  undertaking.  It  is  to  the  individual  interest  which  each  and  all 
of  the  successive  bodies  of  Trustees  have  felt  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  work,  and  it  is  to  their  spirit  of  enterprise  as  mer- 
chants, and  their  able  administration  as  traders,  that  the  country 
owes,  in  fact,  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde. 

It  is  another  proof,  if  any  wei'e  wanting,  of  the  value  of  local 
government,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  municipal 
institutions ;  and  it  may  well  teach  a  lesson  to  all  communities 
similarly  situated  to  that  of  Glasgow,  to  trust  to  their  own  energies, 
and  to  resist  as  strenuously  as  possible  the  late  insiduous  endeavours 
of  departments  of  Government  in  their  attempts  to  control  local 
management  and  administration. 
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Statistical  Notice  of  the  Toion  and  Parish  of  Gheltenham, 
By  EiciiARD  Beamish,  Esq.,  r.ii.S. 

[Re::d  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cheltenham,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  August, 
185C.] 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Cheltenham  there  is  little  of 
interest  to  relate,  and  it  is  more  with  its  present  condition  that  wc 
have  now  to  deal. 

Tlie  parish  of  Cheltenham  forms  a  parliamentary  borough,  nnder 
2nd  William  lY.,  cap.  45,  and  coin])riries  about  3,740  acres:  it  returns 
One  member  to  Parliament,  who  is  elected  by  10^.  householders,  of 
whom  there  are  2,485  registered,  and  is  the  largest  constituency  in 
England  returning  but  one  member.  The  parish  is  divided  into  five 
wards  for  local  purposes,  and  the  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
high  bailiff  and  constables,  appomted  at  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor:  local  officers  arc  elected  under  the  control  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  2nd  George  IV.  By  an  ancient  manorial 
custom,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  eldest  female  inherits 
solely  all  copyhold  estates.  The  appointment  to_  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  this  town  is  vested  in  trustees. 

The  rise  of  Cheltenham  dates  from  the  discovery  of  mineral 
springs  in  its  vicinity  in  171G,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  IMason,  at 
Bays  Hill.  Captain  Skillicorne,  who  married  Mr.  Mason's  daughter, 
erected  a  pump-room  and  laid  out  walks  in  1738;  and,  in  1743,  the 
same  gentleman  planted  the  avenue  of  trees  which  forms  still  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  town.  It  is  300  yards  long  by  8  yards 
in  Avidth. 

xVfter  the  visit  of  George  III.,  in  1788,  the  town  rose  rapidly 
into  celebrity,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Spa  of  the  old  wells 
was  a  singularly  prosperous  undertaking,  it  being  supposed  that 
the  mineral  water  had  but  one  source ;  but  this  spring  having 
proved  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  the  well  being  not 
unrrequcutly  exhausted  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  another  well 
was  sunk,  by  order  of  George  III.,  which  led  the  way  to  further 
examination  of  the  soil.  In  180G  Mr.  Thompson,  by  sinking  to 
depths  of  80  ft.,  130  ft.,  and  260  ft.,  on  his  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bays  Hill,  discovered  that  many  strata  were  saturated 
with  water  holding  in  solution  llie  chloride  of  sodium  and  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  Waters  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Thompson  were  subsequently  discoveved  at  Pittville,  some  two 
miks  distant.  These  waters  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  our 
first  chemists,  Messrs.  Brando  and  Parks,  Drs.  Scudainore  and 
Daubeney,  Professor  Daniell  and  ]\Ir.  Cooper ;  they  consist  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  (muriate  of  soda),  sulphate  of  soda,  and  magnesia; 
sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  magnesia,  with  a 
little  iodine  and  bromine.  These  elements  combine  in  dillereut 
proportions  in  the  various  wells^  and  give  rise  to  three  classes  of 
mineral    watcrj,    viz.,   saline,   c.ilphurcous,   and    ciialybeate.      The 
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strength  of  these  waters  depends  upon  the  depth  to  which  the 
wells  are  sunk. 

For  niaiiy  years  a  rcnunicrativc  nianuflicture  of  "  Crystals  of  the 
Salts  from  the  Cheltenham  "Waters."  was  carried  on,  but  the  salts  and 
spas  liave,  for  some  years,  been  replaced  by  other  medicinal  appli- 
ances. Prom  a  comparison  of  the  books  of  the  Montpelier  spas  for 
the  years  1835  and  1855,  it  appears  that  for  one  person  who  now 
resorts  to  these  once  celebrated  springs,  fifteen  did  so  twenty  years 
since ;  the  actual  number  of  subscribers  in  1835  being  1,567,  and  in 
1855  only  100. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  atmosphere  along  the  entire  range 
of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  is  remarkable  for  its  purity ;  and  great  pro- 
tection is  afforded  against  the  E.  and  N.E.  winds  by  these  hills, 
Avhich  rise  upwards  of  1,000  feet  above  the  valley.  The  yearly  mean 
average  of  tliese  winds,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Moss  during  his 
residence  here  from  1829  to  183G  was — 


E.  wind 28  days 

W.    „    45    „ 

N.    „    3.T    „ 

S.     ,,    50    „ 


N.E.  wind 33  days 

N.W.    „  26    ., 

S.E.      „  51    „ 

S.W,     „  97    „ 


During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1832  Cheltenham  is  stated 
seldom  to  have  enjoyed  a  larger  amount  of  healtli,  which  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  jdace,  and  partly  to 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  cleansing  the 
lower  portions  of  the  town,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  any 
vagrants. 

Cheltenham  stands  upon  alluvial  deposits :  the  blue  lias  clay  is, 
for  the  most  part,  covered  for  a  considerable  depth  with  sand  and 
gravel ;  consequently  the  heaviest  rains  quickly  percolate,  leaving  the 
surface  dry  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  The  temperature  of  Chel- 
tenham is  more  uniform  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  otlier  locality  in 
England,  differing  little  from  that  of  the  south-western  portions  of 
Erance ;  hence  this  town  has  been  found  especially  beneficial  to 
those  labouring  under  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions  and  circu- 
lation. Mr.  Moss  has  supplied  some  tables  which  corroborate  these 
views,  and  which  appear  in  the  "  Cheltenham  Annuaire"  for  1837. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  death  in  Cheltenham,  I  have  pre- 
pared tables  from  tlie  liegistrar-General's  Eeturns  for  the  last  four 
years,  tlie  object  being  to  present,  at  one  view,  the  diseases  which 
characterise  the  town. 
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Moutlis. 


January    ... 
February  ... 

!March  

April     

IMay 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October    ... 
November 
December 


34-00 
41-26 
41-73 
46-90 
56-38 
54-80 
63-55 
59-00 
53-76 
48-09 
41-10 
35-11 


32  15 
36-85 
48-40 
50-39 
55*45 
58-80 
63-06 
58-24 
55-09 
52*36 
46-76 
3G-76 


Mean    49-97  I  49-53 


52*20 


1832. 


40-20 
39-90 
44-00 
49-77 
54-25 
00-30 
02-50 
61*11 
58-51 
53-33 
47-75 
44-27 


51-37 


1833. 


36-65 
43-69 
39-88 
48-37 
59-26 
58-08 
60-07 
57*64 
54-30 
51-50 
47-21 
46-94 


50-30 


1831 


69 


51*15     49-30      48-25 


1S3C. 


38-85 
38-49 
43-08 
45-32 
52-34 
58-74 
60-20 
58-40 
53-20 
48-20 
42-16 
40-02 


Mean  of  the  8  vears,  50-2G. 


Mean  Fall  of  Rain,  Cheltenham,  1833-36. 


Muntks. 

1?:;:;. 

\hU. 

1S35. 

1S3G. 

January  

0-580 
5-660 
2-015 
3-115 
0-720 
3-875 
3*175 
1-565 
3-770 
2-940 
2-255 
3-775 

5-110 
1-905 
0-950 
0-900 
1-090 
2-325 
9-600 
3-610 
3*255 
0*435 
1*910 
3-120 

1-625 
3-350 
3-300 
1-700 
4-315 
3-200 
1-025 
1-225 
3-470 
G-030 
3-325 
0-880 

2-490 

February    

2-885 

March    

4-490 

April 

2-590 

May   

June  

July    

August   

0-570 
2-140 
3-070 
2-150 

September 

2755 

October 

November 

3450 

4-785 

December  

Annual  Amount 

33-455 

31-500 

33-445 

33*845 

Average  of  four  years,  33*061. 


But  ilic  best  evidence  that  can  l)e  aflbi-decl  of  tlic  liealtlifuliiess 
of  C'lK-Uciiliani  is  tlio  nioitalily   of  Its   inlinbitaiits  and  the  nature 

2  I)  2 
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of  tlie  diseases  to  \vliicli  they  .iro  subject.  The  following  table 
prepared  from  the  returns  made  to  the  liegistrar- General  Avill 
(xliibit  the  causes  of  death  for  four  years.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  extended  this  most  important  inquiry,  as  regards  the  hoidthfiil- 
ness  of  this  favoured  locality,  to  ten  years  :  but  the  pressing  demands 
iipon  my  time,  in.  assisting  to  make  provision  for  the  I'eception  of  the 
Association,  have  interfered,  and,  indeed,  left  this  paper  in  some 
respects  imperfect.  My  object  has  been  to  present,  at  one  view,  the 
diseases  which  characterise  the  town. 

Longevity  in  Cheltenham  receives  a  farther  interesting  confirma- 
tion from  the  number  of  aged  paupers  found  within  as  well  as 
v.ithout  the  workhouse. 

For  the  following  table  I  am  indebted  to  iMr.  J.  Downing. 

Of  the  320  paupers  in  the  house,  Lady-day,  185G,  there  were — 


Jtcn. 

Women. 

Total. 

Eehvccn  50  and  fiO 

9 

8 

17 

,,       GO    ,,    70 

20 

13 

33 

„       70    ,,    SO 

25 

13 

43 

„       SO     „    00 

12 

8 

15 

„       90    ,,    91 

3 

.... 

3 

- 

69 

42 

111 

or  34    per 

cent. 

63 

,,  19-3 

Loys,  86;  giilsj  60 

.... 

152 

„  46-7 

326 

Of  tlie  2,1-IG  out-door  paupers  there  were- 


nd  60 

Jfcn. 

Women. 

Total. 

Between  5!)  a 

18 

76 

94 

„       60 

„    70 

(il 

200 

261 

„       70 

,,    80 

82 

1C2 

244 

M       80 

„    90 

22 

37 

59 

„       90 

„    98 

1 

f) 

7 

184 

481 

6G5 

or  31    per  cent. 

Under  50  

991 
490 

M  ■16-2 

'  'liild'en    

„  22-8       „ 

2,116 
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Tlu':  large  minilicr  of  deutlis  cluriiig  infancy  as  cxliibilcd  to  the 
eye  by  tliis  table  marks  iu  the  stron<^cst  manner  tlio  lamentable 
amount  of  ipfnorance  which  continues  to  prevail  amongst  females  on 
the  vital  subject  oi plnjtiiolor/ij. 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  arc  alike  amenable  to  those  laws 
Avhich  govern  our  physical  nature,  and  here  we  find,  out  of  an  average 
of  7;^2  deaths,  1 IG  on  an  average  perish  beibre  they  attain  1  year,  or 
20  ])er  cent.,  while  of  those  who  never  reach  5  years,  about  one-third 
perish. 

3Iode  offorminc]  the  Table  of  Disease. 

A  large  sheet  of  paper  was  divided  into  nineteen  columns.  In  the 
first  was  entered  all  the  names  of  diseases  likely  to  have  been  regis- 
tered, then  followed  a  column  for  every  year  up  to  5  years;  after 
which  a  column  for  every  5  and  10  years  up  to  95  years  and 
upwards. 

With  this  sheet  before  me  the  [Registrar's  deputy  turned  to  the 
year  and  month,  called  out  the  name  of  the  disease,  then  the  age,  and 
lastly  the  sex.  A  little  experience  enabled  me  to  enter  (m)  lor  male, 
and  (/')  for  female,  in  the  columns  of  the  different  ages,  without  any 
sensible  loss  of  time. 

The  following  example  will  render  this  plain : — 


1856. 

1S55. 

185G. 

18-53. 

DlSKASES. 

Fh' 

C 

c 

■£ 

■i 

1 

i' 

1 

P 
« 

6 

S 

< 

|. 

S 

J* 

< 

1 

1 

1 

u 

o 

6 

v 
X 

it 

3 

A 

± 

< 

i 

Sporadic   .. 

JS'crvoiis    ... 

Under  1  Year. 

Under  3  Years. 

Debility    ... 

?« 

m 

m 

/ 

m 

711 

t 

m 

t 

OT 

m 

m 

/ 

ff 

m 
m 
in 

m 
f 

m 
f 

m 

m 
m 

m 

m 

f 

Convulsions 

m 

f 

>n 

m 

m 

r 

m 

m 

m 

ff 

f 

m 

J 

t 

/ 

m 

f 

f 

m 

,/./ 

III 

m 

m 

III 
ff 

The  seventh  column  contained  the  total  number  of  deaths  under 
5  years,  and  the  last  column  the  number  between  5  and  95. 

That  such  a  table  applied  to  the  various  localities  of  the  kingdom 
would  confer  considerable  benefit,  every  medical  man  who  has  favoured 
]ne  with  an  opinion  seems  willing  to  admit;  and  I  would  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  its  adoption  to  the  liegistrar-(.TCneral. 
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Affections  of  tlie  chest  and  lungs  give  22  per  cent,  (cliiefly 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35,)  while  old  ago  had  tlie  largest  share, 
or  23'9  per  cent.,  including  all  between  05  and  95.  The  largo 
proportion  of  lung  affections  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
many  persons,  subject  to  those  diseases,  selecting  Cheltenham  as  a 
place  of  residence  in  consequence  of  the  great  equality  of  its  tempera- 
ture. The  highly  favourable  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  is  also 
much  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  to  afford  an  ample 
supply  of  wholesome  water,  and  to  procure  an  efficient  drainage. 
Eeservoirs  capable  of  containing  2,574,900  cubic  feet  of  water,  have 
been  formed  at  a  cost  of  70,000^.,  and  which  ai^e  now  being  extended 
so  far  as  to  be  capable  of  storing  40,000,000  gallons  of  the  finest 
water;  while  upwards  of  20  miles  of  sewers  have  been  constructed 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  town. 

Although  not  supported  by  that  great  manufacturing  industry,  or 
those  vast  commercial  resources  which  have  imparted  so  great  an 
impetus  to  the  increase  of  population  in  such  towns  as  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  or  Cardiff,  Cheltenham  has,  nevertheless,  far  outstripped 
these  towns  in  the  comparative  rate  of  increase,  and  affords  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  golden  rule  of  this  country,  where  wealth  is 
sought  with  greater  avidity  than  health,  and  the  excitements  of 
commerce  are  in  general  more  esteemed  than  salubrity  of  climate. 

Inhabitants  of  Cheltenham,  1801-51. 


1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1S31. 

ISll. 

1851. 

Population 

■•!• 

1,405 

3,780 

G,088 

10,053 

13,104 

U,C90 

Females. 

Population   1,071 

4,545 

7,308 

12,889 

18,007 

20.361 

Excess  of  Females)         ggfi 
over  Males J 

765 

]  ,220 

2,836 

4,603 

5,671 

Eatio  Per  Cent,  to  Total  on  Population  o/1851. 

Males 41-91)        ,         „  .     , 

Females -g.^y [nearly  as  3  to  4. 

100-UO 

Census  Tables,  Division  VI.,  f?.  20. 

Population  in  1841 31,411 1        ,   .     ,,  ,, 

Deaths  ,,        /12,l 

Population  in  1851 35,051)        ,  .      .^  -- 

Deaths  ,,        /19j 
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D:itC. 

Bi. 

hs. 

Total. 

Dcatlis. 

Total. 

ifarri- 
agcs. 

Avcrr,i;e 
Price  of 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

■\\  licat  I'er 
Quarter. 

s.     d. 

1838.... 

372 

399 

771 

330 

373 

709 

208 

53     3 

1839.... 

455 

395 

850 

298 

294 

592 

273 

09     4 

1840... 

471 

44  7 

918 

349 

328 

677 

283 

08     0 

1841.... 

450 

435 

891 

355 

3o7 

712 

274 

05     3 

1842.... 

497 

480 

983 

406 

422 

828 

279 

04     0 

1843... 

505 

444 

949 

399 

345 

674 

280 

54     4 

1844.... 

472 

507 

979 

329 

320 

049 

319 

52     5 

1845.  . 

495 

458 

953 

305 

353 

058 

308 

49     2 

1840... 

491 

404 

995 

305 

304 

009 

294 

53     3 

1847... 

448 

407 

855 

340 

300 

700 

271 

59     0 

1848.. 

405 

400 

925 

327 

325 

652 

200 

04     0 

1849  .. 

492 

440 

938 

308 

356 

064 

289 

49     1 

1850... 

425 

403 

928 

314 

333 

047 

308 

42     7 

1851... 

445 

484 

829 

325 

394 

719 

291 

39  11 

1852... 

453 

424 

977 

347 

352 

699 

297 

39     4 

1853.... 

433 

422 

855 

334 

304 

098 

332 

42     0 

1854... 

455 

426 

881 

375 

431 

800 

314 

01     7 

1855.... 

455 

420 

881 

341 

386 

727 

258 

70     O.V 

Total  .... 
Yily.  Avg 

8,285 
460 

7,073 
443 

16,258 
903 

0,022 
334 

6,457 
359 

12,480 
693 

5.210 
093 

Average  annual  excess  of  Bivths  over  Deaths  210,  or  30"3  per  cent. 


Births  in  Cheltenham,  183 

8-55. 

Total  18  Years. 

Average. 

Spring. 
]\Iarch     

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

743 
727 
723 

724 
703 
696 

1,467 
1,430 
1,419 

41-3 
40-4 
40-1 

40-2 
390 

38-7 

81-5  • 

A])ril  

79-4 

May    

78-8 

Summer. 
June  

2,193 

2,123 

4,310 

121-8 

117-9 

239-7 

060 
684 
647 

623 
648 
630 

1,283 
1,332 
1,227 

36-7 
38-0 
35-9 

34-0 
36-0 
35-0 

71-3 

July    

August   

74-0 
70-9 

Aufumn. 

September 

1,991 

1,901 

3,892 

110-6 

105-6 

210-2 

603 
702 
623 

581 
667 
618 

1,184 
1,369 
1,241 

33-5 
39-0 

34-6 

32-3 
37-1 
34-3 

05-8 

October 

70-1 

November 

08-9 

Winter. 
December  

1,928 

1,806 

3,794 

107-1 

103-7 

210-8 

681 
720 
760 

660 
718 
712 

1,341 
1,438 
1,472 

37-8 
400 
42-2 

36-7 
39-9 
39-5 

74-5 

January  

79-9 

February    

81-7 

2,101 

2,090 

4,251 

200 

1101 

230-1 
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Total  18  Years. 

Average. 

Spr'nuj. 

March    

Al>ril 

Males. 

rcm;ilcs. 

Total. 

Slales. 

Females. 

Totiil. 

570 
4/4 

465 

6G6 
492 
517 

1,242 
966 
982 

33-9 

'27-9 

27-3 

39-1 
29-0 
30-4 

73-0 
56-9 

May    

57-7 

Summer. 
June  

1,515 

1,675 

3,190 

89-1 

98-5 

187-6 

455 
344 
39S 

443 
393 
416 

893 
737 
814 

26-8 
20-2 
23-4 

260 
23-1 
24-5 

52-8 

July    

43-3 

47-9 

Atdtimn. 
Sejitember 

1,197 

1,252 

2,449 

70-4 

73-0 

144-0 

447 
423 

462 

483 
397 

477 

930 
820 
939 

26-3 
24-9 
27-2 

28-4 
23-4 
28-0 

54-7 

October 

48-3 

Novcnibei" 

55-2 

Winter. 

1,332 

1,357 

2,689 

78-4 

79-8 

158-2 

581 
549 
532 

646 
628 
532 

1,227 
1,177 
1,064 

34-2 
32-3 
31-3 

38-0 
36-9 
91-3 

72-2 

09-2 

February    

62-6 

1,662 

1,806 

3,468 

97-8 

106-2 

204-0 

The  value  of  property  in  Clieltenliam  has  also  undergone  great 

cliauge.    "We  find  that  the  manor,  which  Avas  purchased  from  Charles 

Prince  of  AVales  by  the  raicestors  of  Lord  »Sherbornc,  in  1618,  for 

1,200?.,  cost  the  present  proprietors,  in  1843,  a  sum  of  39,000^. 

Cheltenham  Union,  1853-4. 

[From  a  Parliamentary  Return,  ))ublishe(l  in  August,  1851.] 


Katcaljle  Value 
of  Property 
Assessed  to 
Poors  Rates, 
year  ending 
25th  Alarch, 


£ 

5,363 
12,080 
174,169 
1,787 
2,553 
1,202 
8,336 
7,830 

852 
1,309 
2,269 
1,472 

442 

219,070 


Names  of  the  Parishes  in 
the  Union. 


Statute 
Aercs. 


Population 

in 

1851. 


Value 
Katcablc. 


Badgworth 
Ciuirltou  Kings 
Cheltenham 

Cowley 

Cubberley 

Great  Witcombe 

Leckhampton 

Prestbury 

Shurdington 

Staverton 

Swindon 

Uckington 

Uphatherly 


Totals 24,3(i3 
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AVitli  the  increase  of  population  and  of  ^vcalth  tlic  town  received 
.1  still  larger  proportionate  increase  of  accommodation  for  religious 
Avorsliip.  In  1821  we  find  that  with  a  popidation  of  13,8SS  the  only 
churcli  was  that  of  St.  Mary's,  with  accommodation  for  1,500  persons, 
and  cliapels  with  accommodation  for  200,  or,  together,  for  about  2Q} 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  following  table,  taken  iVoin  the 
Census  Eeturns  of  18-31,  shows  the  improved  condition  of  the  town 
as  to  religious  worship,  with  a  population  of  35,051: — 


Naniber. 

Number  of  Sittings. 

Places  of  Worship. 

Free. 

Appropri- 
ated. 

Total. 

Ratio  ol  Sittings  to 
Populatiout 

Church  of  England.... 
Independents   

8 
4 
3 
1 

] 

1 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3,393 
C80 
800 
100 
100 
300 
489 
130 
200 

100 

630 

15 

7,457 
1,350 
1,400 

926 
110 
550 

260 

"70 

10,855 

2,030 

2,200 

100 

100 

300 

1,415 

240 

750 

360 

630 

85 

10,855 

7,135 
1,075 

31  per  cent. 

Particular  Baptists  .... 
Baptists    

Society  of  Friends  .... 
Unitarians    

Wesleyan  Methodist.. 
Wesleyan  Association 
Lady  Huntingdon's  .. 

Roman  Catholics 

Latter-day  Saints    ... 
Jews 

Total  Number  of  Sittings  in  all  Places  of  Worship  19,065  Avera"-e  54A 

Of  which  the  Free  Sittings  in  the  Church  of  England  form,  on  thel 

total  number  of  its  Sittings |  "^^4 

While  the  Appropriated  Sittings  form    ggs 


Dissenting  Places  of  W&rship,  Free  Sittings. 
Appropriated    


39^ 
604 


Roman  Catholics,  Free  Sittings 
Appropriated    


27$ 
72} 


"Whence  it  would  appear  that  the  Dissenters  afford  S  per  cent, 
greater  amount  of  free  accommodation  to  their  congregations  than 
is  afforded  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  upwards  of  11  per  cent, 
more  than  by  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Since  the  period  of  this  enume- 
ration another  church  has  been  added  to  the  Establishment  witlt 
accommodation  for  1,000  persons,  and  two  yet  larger  places  of 
■worship  to  the  Dissenting  congregation,  giving  a  total  present  accom- 
modation for  22,205  persons.  Supposing  the  population  to  liavo 
increased  to  37,000,  there  would  thus  be  accommotiation  for  00-17 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  an  amount  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  afforded  by  any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  exertions,  great  as  they  have  been,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
accommodation  for  religious  worship,  are  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  those 
made  to  secure  an  improved  order  of  secular  instruction.  Fp  to 
1833,  the  whole  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  work  of 
popular  education,  says,  jMr.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  Census  lieport  for 
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1S5-I,  was  the  fruit  of  private  liberality.  In  lSo3  the  Government 
lii^t  aflbrded  nssdstance  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  2;rant  of  20,000/. : 
from  l.s:i9  to  iHil  this  sum  was  increased  to  30,000/. ;  in  181-2-13-11.  it 
was  40,000/  ;  in  1815,  75,000/.;  184(3  and  1817,  100,000/.;  1818-19-50, 
125,000/.;  in  1851-52,  150,000/.;  and  in  1853  it  was  2G0,000/.  It  is 
manifest  with  what  difficulty  it  has  been  admitted  that  ignorance  is  a 
fertile  source  of  crime ;  but  from  the  year  1839  a  more  liberal  and 
enliglitened  spirit  has  prevailed,  and  Cheltenham  now  receives  an 
amount  of  Govcrnmeut  encouragement  wliich,  sixteen  years  ago,  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  whole  lungdom. 

The  earliest  effort  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  in  this 
town,  of  which  we  find  any  record,  is  the  Grammar  School,  founded 
and  endowed  by  liichard  Pate,  of  INlinsterworth,  who  appointed  as 
Patrons,  or  Trustees,  the  j\I aster  and  seven  senior  Fellows  of  Corpus 
Cliri^ti  College,  Oxford.  Queen  Elizabeth  having,  however,  granted 
certain  lands  for  the  foundation  of  the  school  and  a  hospital,*  is 
therefore  styled  the  foundress.  The  value  of  the  endowments  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,000/.  per  annum,  but  a  portion  of  this  is  allocated 
to  the  Almshouse,  and  another  portion  towards  the  su])port  of  a 
Divinity  Scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Por  many 
years  this  valuable  endowment  was  neglected,  unproductive,  and  mis- 
managed, until  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  undertook  to  inquire  into  its  con- 
dition. After  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  found  that 
the  property  was  worth  2,250/.  per  annum.  In  1851  the  school  was 
re-established ;  and  so  successful  have  been  the  labours  of  the  present 
learned  and  energetic  Head  Master,  Dr.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  it  has  been  placed  in  as  high  a  position  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.  There  are  293  pupils :  the  expenditure  on  the  Head 
jNtaster's  establishment  being  upwards  of  3,000/.  per  annum,  while  the 
income  derived  from  day  scholars  is  not  less  than  1,300/.  per  annum  ; 
and  the  general  expenditure  in  the  boarding  school  4.000/.  per 
annum. 

The  Cheltenham  Proprietary  College  was  commenced  in  1841,  and 
the  schools  opened  in  1843,  the  object  being  to  enable  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  as  contradistinguished  from  tradesmen,  to  receive  the 
highest  order  of  religious,  classical,  mathematical,  and  general  instruc- 
tion. The  shares  in  this  college  were  originally  limited  to  200;  the 
present  number  is  GOO.  The  value  of  each  share,  originally  20/.,  has 
now  risen  to  100/.,  and  there  is  a  great  and  still  increasing  demand 
for  them.  Each  share  qualifies  its  owner  for  the  nomination  of  one 
pupil.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  masters  of  this  college  fall  little 
short  of  10,000/.  ])er  amnuu,  while  it  expends  directly  upwards  of 
IG.OCO/.  per  annum  in  the  town.  The  success  which  has  attended 
this  institution  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  our  older  and  long-prized 
establishments,  and  it  forms  an  important  element  in  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  Cheltenham. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  attended  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  Proprietary  College  for  young  gentlemen,  a  similar  institu- 
tion has  been  established  lor  Young  Ladies,  which  was  carried  into 
operation  in  February,  1851.  In  this  ladies'  college  it  has  been 
sought  to  aflbrd  soujid  instruction,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  the  female  character,  or  the  neglect  of 
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those  accomplishments  so  necessary  to  the  educated  hvdy.  In  De- 
cember, 1854,  the  number  of  regular  pupils  was  108,  and  of  students 
attending  particular  classes  115.  In  December,  1SI55,  the  number  of 
regular  pupils  was  125.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  amounted, 
iu  1855,  to  2,2  lOZ.  G*.  Qd. 

An  establishment  of  a  similar  character,  for  the  daughters  and 
relatives  of  those  moving  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  is  the  "St. 
Margaret's  Ladies'  College,"  Avhere  a  valuable  useful  education  is 
obtained  for  sums  varying  from  two  guineas  to  six  guineas  per 
annum.  Th.ere  is  also  an  Infant  Department,  the  numbers  in  which 
are  limited  to  40,  and  where  the  terms  are  from  two  guineas  to  two 
and  a-half  guineas  per  annum.  This  establishment  promises  to 
confer  a  large  amount  of  practical  benefit  on  tlie  town. 

To  promote  real  civilization,  we  now  know  that  the  humbler 
classes  of  society  must  be  elevated  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
scale,  and  it  is  iiu'ther  admitted  that,  to  accomplisli  this,  teachers 
must  themselves  be  taught,  and  parents  must  obtain  a  higher 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  those  to  whom  their 
cluldren  are  confided. 

The  candid  admission  of  the  poor  scljpolmistress  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  degradation  into  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  had  simk. 
"  It  is  little  they  pays  me,  and  it  is  but  little  I  teaches  them." 

The  results  of  the  labours  of  Bell,  Lankester,  Eaikes,  and  Wilder- 
spin,  are  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  beginning  to  be 
applied.  The  Educational  Census  of  1851  supplies  some  important 
illustrations  on  this  head. 

Number  in  Day  Kuniber 

Schools  rcliitivc  in 

to  tlie  Sunday 

Population.  ScliDuls. 

1818 1  iu  17-25  1  ill  24-10 

18:5,3 1  ia  11-97  1  iu    9-28 

1851 1  iu    8-36  1  in    7-45 

Cheltenham  1855 1  iu       G 

"We  thus  find  that  in  thirty-three  years  the  number  of  day 
scholars  had  more  than  doubled,  and  of  Sunday  seliools  more  than 
trebled  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  nor  is  this  all,  the  character 
of  instruction  is  entirely  changed.  Goverinntnt  has  begun  to  recog- 
nise a  truth  which,  to  reflecting  minds,  had  long  been  obvious,  that 
where  it  is  its  duty  to  punish,  it  is  also  its  duty  to  instruct. 

The  monitorial  system,  the  origin  of  which  gave  rise  to  so  long 
and  bitter  a  controversy  between  the  presumed  latitudinarianism  of 
Lankester  and  the  high  churchisin  of  Bell,  have  been  found  inade- 
quate to  fulfil  requirements  of  a  more  advanced  age.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  resolved  to  adopt  the  system  of  ])aid  teachers, 
who  should  receive  the  best  order  of  instruction,  and  be  subjected  to 
rigid  and  practical  examinations  before  they  should  undertake  tlie 
responsibility  of  instructing  others.  Not  long  after  the  "  Minutes  of 
Council"  were  promulgated,  some  enlightened  inhabitants,  aided  by 
the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  the  incumbent  of  the  ])arish,  Kev.  I\  Close, 
and  Ecv.  C.  II.  Bromby,  the  learned  Princii)al,  raised,  in  eigliteen 
months,  the  sum  of  0,OOOZ.  to  establish  tiie  Churcli  of  England 
Training  CoUege.     In  1849  Lord  Ashlev  laid  the  foundutiou  stone  of 
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tliis  valuable  and  important  institution,  based  npon  the  axiom  that 
"Teaching,  -wc  learn;  giving,  wo  receive."  The  building  -with  its 
necessaries  involved  an  outlay  of  13,000Z.,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  establishment  cannot  be  estinuited  at  less  than  5,000^. ;  in 
the  last  year  5,917/.  9.s.  nW.  Supplementary  to  the  accommodation 
aftbrded  by  this  building,  and  as  tlie  funds  did  not  permit  of  further 
increase,  premises  in  the  High  Street,  now  known  as  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
were  taken  at  an  annual  outlay  of  oOO/.  for  i-ent,  taxes,  and  Insurance, 
for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  According  to  the  financial  table, 
1S5G,  of  the  Connnittee  of  Council  on  Education  Government  Ecport, 
there  were  admitted,  up  to  the  25th  of  A])ril,  1855,  692  pupils,  of 
whom  there  were  presented  for  examination  to  Iler  Majesty's  In- 
spector, 474 ;  43  obtained  certificates  of  the  first  class,  100  of  the 
second  class,  149  of  the  third  class. 

The  number  appointed  to  the  charge  of  schools  have  been — males, 
32G;  females,  285;  noAV  in  the  establishment,  90  males,  G9  females; 
of  whom  there  arc  70  male  and  20  female  Queen's  scholars ;  8  have 
obtained  certificates  of  the  first  class,  11  of  the  second,  22  of  the 
third. 

.During  the  period  of  apprenticcsliip  salaries  are  granted  from 
lOZ.  to  20/.  per  annum.        ^ 

Table  XII.  supplies  a  statement  of  the  grants  awarded  at  the 
Training  College  for  males  on  account  of  students  holding  certificates 
of  merit  from  1847  to  1855,  together  with  an  account  of  Queen's 
scholars  admitted  after  examination. 

Training  College,  Cheltenham. 


Number 
of  Candidates. 

.-\iiiinint  of 
Grant. 

Kuinber  of 
Queen's  Seliolars. 

Amount  of 
Grant. 

18491  Males...     222 

to 
18o4j  Females      129 

£          S.     d. 

4,GG4     -     - 
1,719     6     8 

194 
101 

85 
50 

£        s.    d. 
4,370     -     - 

1,493     6     8 

351 

fi,383     6     8 

1,582  10     - 
G19     G     8 

5,8G3     G     8 

-„„  (Males...        93 
^'''^"'tFemales       5(i 

1,780     -     - 
733     G     8 

149 

2,513     C     8 

Kumlier 

of 
Students. 

Total  Expel 

of 
llonsekeepi 

se 
jg. 

Cost 
per  Head. 

K.\penses 

of 
Tuition. 

Co 
per  1 

St                    Total 
lead.            Cost  per 
Head. 

149. 

£      s. 
2,G51  14 

d. 
10 

£    s.    d. 
1  17  15  11 

£           S.     d. 
2,433     4     G 

£ 
IG 

S.    d.  t      £     S,     d. 
6     7        34     2     6 

The  numbers  who  have  abandoned  the  profession  of  teaching  to 
follow  other  professions  in  the  seven  years  is  41,  or  G  per  cent.,  and 
from  faihu'c  in  licalth  or  death  is  14,  or  2  per  cent. 

At  first  sight  G  per  cent,  might  seem  a  largo  number  to  be 
deducled  from  the  specific  object  for  whicli  the  establishment  was 
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formed ;  but  Avhen  it  is  remembered  liow  inefficient  have  been  tbe 
attainments  of  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination  to  fill 
Government  offices,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  gratulation  that  tliese 
Training  Colleges  shall  become  the  instruments  of  affording  to  society 
generally  so  many  useful  and  valuable  servants. 

In  connection  with  the  Training  College  are  M'hat  ax'e  called 
"  Practif^ing  Schools,"  in  -which  the  pupils  of  the  college  have  the 
means  of  testing  their  acquirements,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Eeverend  and  enlightened  Principal,  Mr.  Bromby. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  these  establishments,  (Government  has 
granted  1,000/. ;  it  has  further  paid  on  account  of  certified  teacliers 
370/.,  and  on  account  of  pupil  teachers  1,233/.  The  boys'  school  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  the  children  of  small  tradesmen, 
numbering  70 ;  the  other  for  those  of  working-men,  numbering  100 ; 
"while  there  is  a  girls'  scliool,  numbering  120  pupils.  Although  the 
i:)hilanthropist  must  rejoice  at  the  many  and  great  exertions  which  are 
being  Uiade  to  elevate  the  lower  classes,  yet  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing still  to  be  desired  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  by  which 
teachers  are  prepared,  at  considerable  cost,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  poorer  classes.  The  great  number  of  human  beings  in  this 
country,  who  are  condemned  to  occupations  into  which  the  mind 
is  scarcely  called  upon  to  enter,  still  require  to  know  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  themselves  and  the  external  world  in  which 
they  are  placed.  They  require  to  understand  household  economy, 
the  properties  of  A'arious  food,  the  best  mode  of  preparing  that  food, 
the  qualities  of  clothing,  and  so  on.  The  question  then  is,  are  such 
things  taught,  and  are  teachers  in  a  condition  to  teach  them  ? 

Of  the  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  most  ancient  is  the 
Old  Charity  School,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  made  by 
George  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Karnington,  in  1683;  but  it  was  not 
opened  until  1713.  This,  like  most  of  the  other  endowed  schools  of 
the  country,  was,  for  many  years,  abused,  mismanaged,  and  neglected, 
until,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eichardsou,  the  Eev. 
incumbent  of  Cheltenham,  and  others,  the  present  commodious  school 
room  and  master's  residence  were  erected  in  1817.  The  present 
number  of  boys  in  attendance  is  150,  none  being  retained  after 
thirteen  j'ears  of  age. 

The  Bath  Eoad  National  Schools  number  at  present  55  boys,  and 
00  girls,  and  tliey  promise  a  speedy  return  to  that  position  A^liich  was 
once  accorded  to  them  under  tlie  active  sujierintendcnce  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  St.  Luke's,  t!ie  Rev.  AY.  P.  Ilandcock. 

The  British  Schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the 
Britisli  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  1821.  For  some  years  it 
commanded  a  large  attendance  of  pupils,  being  the  only  public 
school  in  the  town  not  connected  with  the  Establislied  Churcli. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Iliglibury  Schools,  in  1811,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  School,  in  1851,  it  declined  in  importance,  but  of  late  3'ears 
has  again  improved,  and  now  numbers  some  00  regular  attendants. 

The  following  table  sliows,  at  one  view,  the  condition  of  tlio 
Schools  connected  with  tlie  various  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
town ; — 
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Cheltenham  : — 

Number  of 

Schools. 

51  ales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Public  Dav  Schools  

79 

1 
1 

4 

20 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2,291 
1,012 

45 

292 

1,2GG 

171 

9 

100 

52 

230 
Go 

1,903 
COI 

75 

295 
1,0GG 

140 
10 
72 
55 

121 

38 

51 

4,194 

Private  Day  Schools 

1.G13 

Class  First. 

Workhouse  Schools  

Class  Second. 

Ccjllegiate  and  Grasumar  Schools 

Class  Thikd. 

Denominational. 
Church  of  England  National    .... 

Church  of  England  others    

Independents  

5,807 
120 

292 
598 

2,3;;2 

311 

19 

Wesleyan  Methodists    

172 

lloman  Catholics  

107 

Undenominational. 
British    

351 

Class  Fourth. 

Orphan  School  

3S 

Ivagged   Schools    (exclusive   of| 
those  supported  by  religious 
bodies) ! 

IIG 

147 

5,835 

4,427 

10,2G3 

Since  the  year  ISiG,  \Ylieu  the  Government  undertook  the  super- 
vision of  Workliouse  Schools,  those  attached  to  the  Cheltenham 
Union  AVorkhouse  have  largely  benefited  by  the  new  order  of  thin,<];s. 
The  average  weekl}^  number  of  pupils  is  109,  and  comprehends  the 
paupers  from  fourteen  parishes.  The  boys  are  taught  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  and  the  labours  of  a  farm,  (by  means  of  a  portion  of  land 
attached  to  the  workhouse);  while  the  girls  are  taught  needle-work 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  instruction.  The  separation  of  the 
notoriously  vicious  from  those  who  arc  as  yet  unsttllied  by  crime,  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  guardians  can  hardly  rest 
ratisfied  with  the  present  classification  of  the  paupers. 

The  Sunday  Schools  take  their  rise  from  the  philanthropic  spirit 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Eaikes,  of  Gloucester,  in  1783 ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  which  they  at  first  encountered,  this  system 
has  now  extended  itself  over  the  wliole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  our  colonies.  A 
surgeon,  li.lS .,  has  recently  stated  ("England's  Exiles,")  that  out  of 
900  convicts  only  7  had  been  at  a  Sunday  School,  about  f  per  cent. 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  E.N.,  also  states,  that  out  of  1,0G5  prisoners,  whom 
he  took  out  to  our  penal  colonies,  11  only  had  ever  been  in  a  Sunday 
School,  or  I  per  cent. ;  and  the  Eev.  J.  Clay,  Chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Preston,  states  that  out  of  1,120  committed  to  that 
])rison,  only  1  Avas  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  not 
above  20  had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship. 

That  Cheltenham  h?.s  not  been  behind  hand  in  recognizing  tlie 
value  of  Sunday  School  instructions,  is  evident  l'ro:n  the  fV.ct  tliat  to 
each  church  and  chapel  in  t!ie  tov/u  a  school  is  attached. 
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In  tlie  Government  returns  of  1851  the  following  are  enumerated 
Sunday  Schools. — Cheltenham,  1854. 


Church  of  England    

Independents 

Baptists 

Unitarians 

Wesleyan  Methodists    

Wesleyan  Methodist  Association 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  . 
Undefined  Protestant  Congrega- 1 

tions ) 

Roman  Catholics  


Numlier  of 
Schools. 


20 

4 
1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 


936 

266 

197 

26 

263 

33 

97 

18 

52 


1,223 

349 

200 

21 

280 

56 

75 

20 

55 


2,159 
615 
397 

47 
543 

89 
172 

38 

107 


For  the  establishment  of  its  first  Infant  Schools  the  town  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  "VVilderspiu,  whose  views  were  clearer,  broader,  and 
more  practical  than  those  of  either  Bell  or  Lankester.  Tlie  first 
Infant  School,  that  of  St.  Mary's,  was,  for  many  years,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilderspin  and  his  daughter. 

In  1849  a  Eagged  School  was  opened  iji  the  High  Street, 
especially  promoted  by  Mrs.  Guiuess;  the  admissions  were  limited  to 
boys  of  seven  years  of  age,  but  open  to  girls  of  all  ages.  The  annual 
income  scarcely  exceeds  60Z.,  and,  at  present,  according  to  the 
Eegistrar-General's  Heport,  1851,  the  numbers  are  150.  A  regular 
trained  teacher,  of  large  and  varied  experience,  Miss  Liddiard,  con- 
ducts the  school  with  acknowledged  success. 

That  these  schools  promise  to  render  a  large  measure  of  moral 
benefit  to  the  community,  has  been  strongly  shown  by  INIr.  Lee 
Thornton,  in  his  iuteresting  and  instructive  letter  to  II. M.  Inspector 
of  Schools,  the  Eev.  H.  W.  Bellairs,  where  he  gives  the  following  lists  of 
imprisonments  of  children  attending  the  Eagged  Schools  in  Bristol: — 


Year 

iai-7. 

IS  18. 

1819 

1-..VI. 

l^:.l. 

ls,-,2. 

1853. 

lH5l. 

18.55. 

Imprisoned 

12 

19 

26 

9 

1 

1 

1 

AVhence  it  appears  that  tlie  diminution  of  the  average  annual 
nuiuber  imprisoned  attending  those  scliools  numbering  750  was 
upwards  of  96  per  cent,  in  six  years. 

By  the  exertions  of  some  philanthrojnc  gentlemen,  schools  for 
Adult  males  and  females  have  been  opened,  and  two  rooms  have  been 
obtained,  where,  after  the  hours  of  labour,  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  p.m., 
about  100  men  and  youths,  and  75  females,  are  instructed,  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  jiainful  contrast  which  tlieir  appearance  at  a 
juvenile  school  would  occasion.  It  ajjpears  tliat  from  10  to  50  of 
tliese  adults  come,  in  many  instances,  from  tlio  neighl)()uring  villages 
during  the  dark  winter  evenings;  and  many,  formerly  only  able  to 
put  together  a  few  letters,  are  now  able  to  read  the  Testament,  and 
take  a  delight  in  so  doing.     Such  an  institution  as  this  deserves  not 
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only  the  support  of  individuals,  but  the  fostering  care  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  beginning  at  the  riglit  end,  and  brings  the  parent  into 
sympathy  with  the  child,  whose  mind  is  sought  to  be  influenced  by 
the  instruction  of  a  well-organized  school,  in  place  of  permitting  the 
latter  to  return  to  a  rude  semi-barbarous  home. 

I  cannot  close  my  notice  of  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
town  without  reference  to  tlie  Cheltenham  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  established  in  1833,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  George 
Whitmore,  the  first  President:  he  was  succeeded  by  tlie  late  Dr. 
Boisragon,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  accomplished,  and  most  successful 
physicians  that  Cheltenham  has  ever  known,  and  a  gentleman  to 
whom  the  town  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  early  and  important 
improvements.  The  object  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
appears,  hitherto,  to  have  been  principally  to  provide  lecturers  for  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  its  members ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  present  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  will  give  a  new  and 
abiding  interest  to  its  movements,  and  permit  it  to  take  up  a  position 
amongst  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Female  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded,  in  1806,  by  Mrs. 
Williams,  a  lady  employed  by  tlie  late  Queen  Charlotte  to  dispense 
many  of  her  valuable  charities,  and  who  superintended  this  estfiblish- 
ment  for  sixteen  years.  It  is  supported  partly  by  the  bequests  of 
some  philanthropic  individuals,  and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Its  design  is  to  board,  lodge,  clothe,  and  educate  destitute  female 
orphans  legitimately  born,  and  in  good  health ;  and  most  successful 
has  been  its  operation.  All  the  clothing  of  the  inmates  is  made  in 
the  establishment,  the  produce  of  the  needle-work,  amounting  to 
about  30/.,  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  account.  Only  four  of 
these  orphans  have  died  in  the  establishment  in  the  course  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  At  the  proper  age  the  girls  obtain  situa- 
tions as  lady's  maids,  nurses,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  upon  leaving  the 
institution,  each  is  supplied  with  a  complete  outfit.  The  fixed 
number  of  inmates  ia  40,  who  are  maintained  at  an  average  cost  of 
161.  5s.  per  head. 

The  School  of  Art  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, no  assistance  being  as  yet  afforded  by  Government,  although  a 
Government  Inspector,  on  a  visit  to  the  school  last  year,  was  enabled 
to  make  20  awards  of  merit,  and  to  present  10  medals.  The  average 
monthly  attendance  at  the  central  school  is  128,  and,  with  the  other 
schools  in  the  town,  the  total  number  of  students  is  1,250,  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  consideration  and  support  of  Government. 

In  the  year  1813  a  Dispensary  was  established  in  Cheltenham, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Ashtown,  and  we  find  that  in  1839  it  was 
capable  of  containing  45  patients.  In  1849,  however,  the  present 
General  Hospital  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  8,800/.,  with  capability  of 
accommodating  90  patients.  In  1850  a  branch  for  out-patients  was 
established  in  (Oxford  Passage.  The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the 
operations  of  these  valuable  establishments  for  the  last  seven  years: — 
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lii-Patients. — Cheltenham  General  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  1849-55. 
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Out- Patients. — General  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  1849-55. 


Out- Patients. 

Cured. 

Sup- 
posed 
Cured. 

Total. 

Died. 

Re- 
lieved. 

Per 

cent. 
Cured. 

Per 

cent. 
Died. 

>»"{^rsi^i;|3.««« 

1,131 

1,706 

2,837 

42 

29 

36-9 

1-4 

"^"{^atr/'^a^M"^ 

1,270 

2,020 

3,290 

71 

79 

37-6 

1-9 

■»^>{^rJil''JIJK»" 

1,372 

2,228 

3,600 

78 

151 

34-1 

1-9 

'«52{cS"'l9S)«^' 

1,474 

2,010 

3,484 

86 

246 

36-4 

2-2 

""{cS"'2?J|w«» 

1,697 

1,547 

3,244 

87 

317 

43-5 

2-2 

,„,  ./Admitted  3,984)     2  _ 
^"^'*1  Casualties    263/' 
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The  Loan  Fund  is  another  institution  showing  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  amount  of  the  fund  originally- 
subscribed  was  518^.  During  the  twenty  years  ending  December, 
1855,  the  total  sum  lent  has  been  37,175Z.  10*.,  in  sums  varying  from 
11.  to  107.,  and  the  loss  by  bad  debts  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
has  been  only  58Z.  19*.  6J.  The  securities  must  be  housekeepers,  but 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  grade  as  the  borrowers.  Interest 
paid  is  Qd.  in  the  pound,  and  repayments  Is.  in  the  poimd  per  week. 

The  following  statement  speaks  for  itself.  Eor  a  long  time  there 
existed  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  well-informed  persons, 
that,  however  much  wealth  continued  to  be  accumulated  in  this 
country,  it  was  always  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  already  rich, 
leaving  the  poor  still  poorer,  and  hence  arose  a  feeling  of  discontent 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  highly  injurious  to  social  progress. 
But  here,  as  on  so  many  other  important  subjects,  statistics  steps  in 
with  its  incontrovertible  data,  to  place  the  question  in  its  true  light. 
In  Cheltenham  we  see  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  depositors 
belong  to  the  humbler  class.  The  value  of  these  institutions  may  be 
fcirther  estimated  when  we  examine  into  the  increase  per  head  of  the 
deposits  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as 
supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  Gr.  B.  Porter : — 

».    d. 

Un.  King.     1831  they  amounted  to 12     8  per  head. 

1836  „  16     4        „ 

1841  „  19  10       „ 

„  1848  „  20  11       „ 

Cheltenham  1855  „  60     -       „ 

Cheltenham  Savings'  Bank,  {Established  October  1,  1818.) — Return,  1855. 

Number  of  Depositors. 


Per 
Cent. 


13-15 

21-39 
13-84 
8-20 
6-12 
9-69 
7-45 
3-84 
6-52 
3-27 
2-28 
1-79 
2-46 


10000 


593  Whose   respective   balances    on    the  20th  Nov., 
1855,  (including  interest,)  did  not  exceed  £"1  each 
905  Above      £\  and  not  exceeding ^5    ,, 


624 
370 
276 
437 
336 
173 
291 
147 
103 
81 
111 


£5 
i.10 
j£-15 

i;20 

^30 

£40 

£bQ 

£75 

£100 

£125 

£150 


£10 
.  £15 
.  £20 
.  £30 
.  £40 
.  £50 
.  £00 
..£100 
.£125 
..£175 
,.£200 


4,510  Total  number  of  Depositors 

21  Charitable  Societies 

24  Friendly  Societies 


4,555  Total  number  of  accounts. 


Total  balance 


Separate  balances  invested  with  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Surplu><  Fund  Account,  on  the  20th  November, 
1855,  as  per  opposite  side , 


Total  Amount  of 
eacli  Class. 


£ 
178 

2,397 

4,328 

4,449 

4,711 

10,539 

11,349 

7,783 

17,077 

12,533 

11,444 

10,949 

18,875 


8.    d. 

10  10 

5  6 

6  10 

11  7 

9     - 


117,218 
l.{;38 
4,801 


3     4 


18     9 


123,658     2     1 

929     1     7 
124,587     3     8 


Tlie  rate  of  annual  inU;rist  allowed  to  depositors  is  2/.  18a'.  4rf.  i)er  cent. 
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The  Provident  Clothing  and  District  Visiting  Society  is  amongst 
the  charitable  institutions  to  which  the  ladies  of  Cheltenham  hu- 
manely apply  their  pecuniary  resources  and  personal  attention.  This 
society,  established  in  1827,  gives  employment  to  virtuous  and  strug- 
gling females,  receives  their  weekly  deposits  of  money  in  very  small 
sums,  and  when  the  necessities  of  winter  oblige  them  to  withdraw 
any  of  their  little  store,  10  per  cent,  interest  is  added.  A  penny  club 
also  forms  part  of  the  society's  scheme,  to  enable  the  poor  needle- 
women to  purchase  clothes  from  the  shop  on  their  own  account.  No 
woman  is  permitted  to  enjoy  these  advantages  without  an  annual 
written  recommendation  from  the  clergyman  of  her  district. 

The  Female  Refuge  was  established  in  1846,  to  receive  those 
whose  unhappy  circumstances  have  led  them  astray ;  and  there  they 
can  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  honest  industry.  In  nine  years 
this  institution  has  received  92  individuals,  of  whom  20  are  now 
inmates.  The  average  expenses  amount  to  450Z.,  and  it  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  Cobourg,  or  Lying-in  Charity,  is  another  of  those  institutions 
which  has  been  originated  for  the  relief  of  the  struggling  and  suf- 
fering females  of  the  town.  It  has  existed  for  38  years ;  and  last 
year  extended  its  bounty  to  197  individuals,  at  a  cost  of  136Z.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  recent  report  of  this  charity,  that  those 
unconnected  with  the  town  have  taken  advantage  of  this  institution 
to  locate  themselves  where  they  may  be  relieved  from  one  of  the 
severest  penalties  to  which  improvident  marriages  are  subject. 

Tables  A  and  B,*  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  chief  constable, 
exhibit  the  state  of  Crime  in  Cheltenham  from  1849  to  1855,  to 
which  I  have  appended  the  returns  of  Paupers  reKeved.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  latter  table  that  the  numbers  in  the  Cheltenham 
Union,  and  in  the  town  of  Cheltenham,  average  5*4  of  the  population, 
and  exceed  the  average  for  the  whole  country  (which  is  4'8  of  the 
population),  for  the  county  of  Gloucester  (which  is  5-3),  for  Man- 
chester (5*1),  and  for  Cardiff  (4"9),  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
Liverpool,  which  is  5'8. 

Number  of  Paupers  Relieved  in  all  the  Parishes  of  the  Cheltenham   Union 
during  the  week  ended  oOth  June,  1856. 

Total  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  2,488 

Estimated  population,  1856    46,320 

Ratio  per  cent,  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  estimated )       ,    , 
population j 

Cost  of  Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales. — (  Vide  Qth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  p.  1.) 

£ 

Year  ended  Lady-day,  1854     5,282,853 

„  ,,  1855  5,890,041 

Increase  in  1855  as  compared  with)      -„_  ,„„   )  Increase  per 
1854  1      m,\^9  I  ^g^j   j^.3 

Rate  per  head  on  population,  1854 5*.  9d. 

1H55 ds.Zd. 

■'  otc  tuti  of  Paper. 
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Table  of  the  Average  Nuinber  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes  {including  Children) 
at  one  time  in  Receipt  of  Relief,  in  England  and  Wales. — (  Vide  Zth 
Annual  Report  of  Poor-Law  Board,  p.  8.) 


Years  ended 

at 
Lady-day, 

Estimated 

Population  of 

England  and  Wales. 

Total 
Paupers 
Relieved. 

Ratio  Per  cent. 

of  Paupers 

Relieved  in  the 

Total 

Population. 

Average  Price 

of  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

1850 

17,765,000 

1,008,700 

5-7 

*.     d. 
42     7 

1851 

17,927.600 

941,315 

5-3 

39  11 

1852 

18,205,000 

915,675 

50 

39     4 

1853 

18,402,000 

886,362 

4-8 

42     - 

1854 

18,617,000 

864,617 

4-6 

61     7 

1855 

18,840,000 

897,686 

4-8 

70    -i 

Cheltenham  Union,  1851-55. 

[E.xtract  from  Poor  Rate  Returns.] 


Year 

ending 

25th  March. 

Amount  of 
Money  Levied 
by  Assessment. 

Amount  Expended 

in  Relief 

of  the  Poor. 

Authority  whence  the  information  is 
obtained. 

£        s.    d. 

£         S.      d. 

1851 

19,434     2     - 

16,682  16    - 

(4th  Ann.  Report  of  Poor  Law 
[     Board,  p.  48 

1852 

19,872     5     - 

14,043  10     - 

5th  Annual  Report,  p.  46 

1853 

9,292     3     - 

13,232  16     - 

6th       „             „       p.  98 

1854 

16,838     3     - 

14,346     5     - 

7th      „            „       p.  56 

1855 

22,321     -     - 

15,405  16     - 

8th      „            „       p.  76 

Consisting  of  Maintenance,  Out-door  Relief,  Workhouse  Loans  repaid  and  interest 
thereon,  and  other  expenses  of  or  inamediately  connected  with  relief. 


Cheltenham. — Children  in  the  Workhouse,  1851-53. 


Half-year 

ending 
Lady-day. 

Average  Weekly  Kumber. 

Authority  whence  the  information  is 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

obtained. 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1834 

1855 

47 

54 
45 

57 
61 

75 

98 
57 
44 

48 

122 

152 
102 
101 
109 

f4th  Ann.   Report  of  Poor  Law 
\     Board,  page  118 

5th  Annual  Report,  p.  115 

6th       „           „        p.  167 

7th       „           „        p.  125 

8th       „           „        p.  157 
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Cost  of  Poor  Relief,  S[C.,  in  the  Cheltenham  Unions  1851-56. 
Population,  year  ending  Lady-day,  1851,  44,182.     Cost  per  head  on  the  popln.  of — 


*.    d. 

s.    d. 

1851 

7     6k_ 

1854 

6     6 

1852 

6     ii 

1855 

6  llf 

1853 

5  111 

Average  Weekly  Number  of  Paupers 
of  all  Classes  Relieved  m  Unions. 

Relieved 

in  tlio 

Workhouse. 

Relieved 
out  of  the 
Workhouse. 

Year  ending  Ladv-day,  1855    

1856    

Weekly  average  in  the  two  years.... 

Proportion  Per  Cent,  of  Paupers 

318 
326 

322 
130 

2,164 
2,146 

2.155 

87-0 

Total  number  of  paupers  2,155  out,  and  322  in,  the  workhouse;  making  5*6  per  cent. 

of  the  population. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Cheltenham  no  heiuous  offence  has  been 
counnitted  against  the  person  since  185-1,  and  no  murder  since  1849. 
In  1851-52  crime  of  all  description  appears  to  have  sunk  to  its 
minimum.  The  total  increase,  however,  from  1852  to  1855  was  32'73 
per  cent.  In  Vagrancy  a  remarkable  and  uniform  diminution  has 
taken  place  since  1849,  amounting  to  70*5  per  cent.,  exhibiting,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  efficiency  of  the  local  authorities.  In  cases  of 
assault  and  larceny,  however,  the  increase  has  been  considerable,  and 
there  exists  little  doubt,  to  my  mind,  but  that,  owing  to  the  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  charity  is  administered  in  Cheltenham, 
vice  and  poverty  are  largely  encouraged,  the  energies  of  the  local 
authorities  are  paralyzed,  and  larceny  and  assault  become,  as  we  see, 
the  inevitable  result.  From  good  authority  I  learn  that  Salisbury 
and  Newbury,  in  which  eleemosynary  institutions  exist  in  unusual 
number,  present  the  same  results. 

That  the  sympathies  of  the  w'ealthier  classes  should  be  brought 
into  active  exercise  in  our  manufacturing  towns,  we  may  well  under- 
stand, where  large  numbers  must  naturally  be  induced  to  flock  to 
them  in  the  hope  of  employment,  and  of  obtaining  remuneration  for 
honest  industry,  but  where,  with  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  many  are 
suddenly,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  deprived  of  a  legitimate  means 
of  support.  Not  so  with  Cheltenham.  A  vast  number  of  poor  who 
locate  themselves  here,  are  tempted  to  do  so,  not  with  a  hope  of 
employment,  but  w'ith  a  desire  and  intention  of  living  in  idleness,  and 
of  preying  upon  the  wealthier  classes,  who,  by  indiscriminate  dona- 
tions— I  must  not  call  them  charities — throw  ultiuiately  a  most 
uni'air,  and  often  a  very  heavy  burthen  upon  the  struggling  liouse- 
holder  and  tradesman.  It  is  well  knowni  that  lodgings  for  the  poor 
vary  in  price,  according  to  the  impressibility  of  the  ladies  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  certain  marks  on  rails  and  posts  convey  to  the 
initiated  specific  information  as  to  tlie  facility  with  wliich  talcs  of 
ideal  distress  and  sorrow  are  listened  to  and  rewarded. 
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I  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  without  noticing  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  which  have  been  made  by  two  gentlemen  in  this 
county,  to  rescue  the  greatly  tempted  children  of  poverty  from  a  life 
of  crime.  To  Mr.  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  (one  of 
our  Vice-Presidents,)  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bengough,  is  not  only 
Cheltenham,  but  the  country,  indebted  for  their  philanthropic  efforts 
in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  To  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  great  work  is  no  common  merit ;  to  find  gentlemen  who  might 
command  all  that  wealth  and  station  can  supply,  patiently,  fearlessly, 
yet  benevolently,  watching  the  struggle  to  throw  off  the  moral 
poison  which  was  fast  corroding  the  fair  inheritance  of  humanity  in 
those  children  of  sorrow,  is  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration. 

When  it  is  understood  that  successful  theft  requires  the  concur- 
rent dexterity  of  many  hands,  and,  like  all  art,  constant  daily  practice 
to  secure  efficiency, — that  in  the  picking  of  a  single  pocket  four  and 
five  individuals  are  sometimes  engaged,  and  that  15*.  to  20s.  a  week 
each  may  be  the  reward  of  such  dexterity,  we  learn  to  estimate  the 
immense  importance  of  breaking  up  these  combinations  though  at  a 
cost  considerably  greater  than  is  incurred  in  our  Reformatory  Esta- 
blishments. But  when  that  cost  is  shown  to  be  considerably  below 
the  forced  contribution  to  which  society  is  subject  by  its  own  neglect, 
it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  a  single  town  or  district  in  the 
country  remains  without  its  Eeformatory. 

Of  39  boys  from  Cheltenham  under  treatment  at  Hardwick 
Court,  7  have  proved  decidedly  bad ;  17  have  done  and  are  doing  well ; 
15  the  result  uncertain. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Capt.  Baker's  experience  lead  are — 

1st.  Opportunity  is  afforded  to  him  whose  moral  tendencies  are 
favourable,  to  break  his  connection  with  the  really  vicious. 

2.  The  instructed  thief  is  deprived  of  his  opportunity  of  daily 
exercise  in  his  art,  whereby  his  chance  of  future  success  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  feel  that  life  has 
charms,  and  labour  has  sweets,  which  no  amount  of  skill  dishonestly 
exercised  can  obtain. 

3rd,  and  lastly.  The  heavy  reproach  against  society  is  (so  far  as 
boys  are  concerned,  and  why  not  girls  ?)  removed,— that  it  punishes 
crime  without  providing  any  means  by  which  to  change  the  character 
of  the  criminal. 

All  honest  men  are  interested  in  freeing  the  country  from  the 
heaviest  curse  to  which  a  land  can  be  subjected,  and  in  arresting  evils 
wliich,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  are  shown  to  be  the  direct  result  of 
inheritance — inheritance!  that  fertile  source,  not  of  crime  only,  but 
of  all  the  marked  distinctions  in  character ;  but  wliich  in  our  social 
rclatio'iis  has  been  practically  almost  entirely  ignored. 

1  have  thus  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  bring  before  the 
Association  the  leading  characteristics  of  Cheltenham,  whether  as 
regards  its  climate, — its  sanitary  provisions, — its  health,  disease,  and 
mortality, — its  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions, — 
its  wonderful  increase,^it3  wealth,  its  poverty,  and  its  crime ;  and  I 
have  ventured  to  deduce  results  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
directing  ))ublic  attention  more  strongly  tlian  heretofore  to  some 
defects  in  its  social  system. 
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Taule  a. 

Return  of  Offences  committed  in  the  Town  of  Cheltenham  District,  during  the 
years  1849,  50,  51,  52,  5.3,  54,  and  56. 


Murder    

Assault,  with  intent  to  murder 

Rape    

Assault,  with  inteut 

Unnatural  oifences  

Arson  

Burglary  

Housebreaking  and  Larceny 

Highway  robbery    

Steahng  from  the  person    .... 

Bigamy    

Horse  stealing 

Sheep  stealing 

Larceny    

Receivers  of  stolen  goods    .... 

Uttering  base  coin    

Embezzlement 

Obtaining  goods  under  false) 

pretences    j 

Riot 

Rescuing  prisoners 

Assaults  on  police    

Indecently  exposing  person.... 

Deserters 

Injury  to  property 

Illegal  pawning    

Beer  houses — convictions   .... 

Drunk  and  disorderly 

Drunk  and  incapable,  &c 

Poaching 

Trespass  

Vagrancy 

Common  assaults 

Deserting  their  families 

Forgery 

Leaving  service    

Perjury     

Concealment  of  birth 

Cruelty  to  animals  

Aggravated  assaults 

Total    


1849. 


3 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
6 

16 


1 
143 
2 
2 
3 


2 
51 

1 

2 
22 

1 
24 
90 
36 

3 

173 

27 

6 

2 
1 


629 


1 

11 

4 
28 


183 
6 
1 
I 


1 

48 
4 
4 

34 

lb 

92 

49 

1 

115 
37 
3 
1 
3 
2 


648 


1851. 


2 
2 

28 


200 
5 
1 
1 


3 

31 

2 

36 


97 
37 

1 

89 

23 

1 

2 

1 


572 


1852. 


2 
9 
2 
19 
1 
1 
1 
259 
3 
2 
4 


2 

14 

2 

3 

14 


63 
19 
1 
1 
82 
19 


553 


1858. 


1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
9 
3 
34 


1 

322 
5 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

21 
3 
2 

32 
2 

12 
108 

40 
2 

82 
30 
11 


740 


4 
3 

78 

i 
1 

334 
8 
2 
1 


1 

22 

1 

73 
3 

16 

89 
38 

2 
55 
41 
5 
2 
3 


794 


Note. — The  reason  of  the  increase  in  Larceny  during  the  last  four  years  is,  that 
all  Petty  Larceny  cases  are  included  ia  the  last  four  years. 
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On  tie  Bise,  Progress,  and  Value  of  the  Embroidered  Muslin  Matiu- 
facture  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.     By  John  Stbang,  LL.D. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  27th  August,  1857-] 

On  tlie  occasion  of  the  last  two  or  three  of  the  A.imual  Meetings  of 
the  British  Association,  I  had  the  honour  ot  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  this  Section  tlie  "  Eise,  Progress,  and  Value  of  Certain  of 
the  Staple  Manufactures  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland," 
and  I  would  now  endeavour  to  place  before  you  the  results  of  a  late 
inquiry  which  I  have  made  into  a  branch  of  industry,  the  progress 
and  extent  of  which  has  of  late  years  become  of  great  importance  to 
Scotland,  and  particularly  to  Ireland.  The  manufacture  to  which  I 
allude  is  that  of  Sewed  Muslin  Embroidery — a  manufacture  which, 
while  it  has  given  a  stimulus  to  taste  in  design  and  execution,  so  as 
to  win  the  patronage  and  encouragement,  not  only  of  the  refined, 
but  even  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe  and  America,  has  at  the 
same  time  afibrded,  and  is  now  aftbrding,  wide-spread  employment  to 
a  vast  number  of  females  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  not  penned  up  in 
close  and  contaminating  factories,  but  living  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  domestic  roof,  thereby  increasing  the  comforts,  encouraging 
habits  of  industry,  and  adding  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
The  business  of  Embroidery  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  first 
dawn  of  civilization.  From  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  gather  the 
fact,  that  this  species  of  needlework  was  practised  by  the  first-class 
females  of  that  artistic  land.  From  the  Greek  mythology  we  discover 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  not  unacquainted  with  this  elegant 
art ;  while  from  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  alive  to  its 
importance,  when  he  tells  us,  in  describing  the  tabernacle  built  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  that  "  the  curtain  was  composed  of  purple, 
scarlet,  and  blue,  and  fine  linen,  embroidered  with  divers  sorts  of 
figures,  excepting  the  figures  of  animals."  In  China,  the  East 
Indies,  Japan,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery  in  silks  and  other  fabrics 
have  been  produced  from  a  very  early  period.  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of 
embroidery  in  Scotland — "We  find,"  says  that  gentleman,  "that 
all  civilised  nations  (taking  civilisation  to  mean,  as  it  does  in  its 
most  philosophic  sense,  the  state  of  those  peoples  who  have  best 
succeeded  in  conquering  nature  to  their  social  uses),  have  for  ages 
spent,  and  still  spend,  a  portion  of  their  time  in  this  species  of  work, 
either  as  an  amusement  or  as  a  source  of  income."  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  in  more  modeni  times  linen  and  muslin  embroidery 
have  been  long  practised  in  France  and  Switzerland,  as  well  in  fancy 
colours  as  in  white.  At  the  present  time  embroidery  gives  employ- 
ment to  from  150,000  to  180,000  females  scattered  over  the  various 
departments  of  France,  and  aftbrds  wages  at  from  ^d.  to  1^.  a  day  in 
the  provinces,  and  at  least  double  that  rate  in  Paris.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  white  satin  stitch  embroidery,  which  is  similar  to  that  now  so 
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extensively  carried  on  in  tliis  country,  was  formerly  at  Nancy ;  but 
of  late  years  it  has  extended  to  the  departments  of  La  Meurthe,  La 
Moselle,  and  Les  Vosges.  In  the  latter  department  the  women  have 
shown  the  greatest  aptitude  for  this  delicate  and  beautiful  branch  of 
artistic  manufacture,  pursuing  their  occupation  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  leaving  it  off  when  household  affairs  require  attention,  and 
taking  it  up  agaiu  when  leisure  allows  them.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  nearly  50,000  persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry — 
steady  hands  earning  about  Is.  per  day,  while  second-class  hands, 
down  to  children,  range  from  3t?.  to  8J.  a  day.  Appenzell  is  noted 
for  the  most  skilful  workers  in  sewed  muslin,  and  these,  of  course, 
obtain  even  higher  wages  than  are  given  elsewhere. 

While  France  and  Switzerland  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pre- 
eminent in  the  production  of  the  class  of  embroidery  in  which  this 
country  is  now  so  deeply  interested — I  mean  what  is  commonly 
designated  "  sewed  muslins  " — little  or  no  trace  of  its  existence  as  a 
manufacture  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  occurs  till  last  century. 
In  1770  it  ap])ears  that  a  commencement  had  been  made  in  Scotland, 
and  that  in  1780  it  had  extended  in  a  very  small  degree  to  Ireland. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  manufac- 
ture had  so  far  advanced  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  few  manu- 
facturing houses  ia  Glasgow,  but  the  trade  appears  to  have  made  but 
little  progress  for  many  years  thereafter,  while  the  manufacturers 
confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  tambour  branch  of  the  business. 
It  is  only,  in  fact,  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  manufacture 
of  sewed  muslins  has  become  a  leading  article  in  British  commerce, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  Glasgow.  If  its 
progress  was  slow  in  Scotland,  it  was  in  Ireland  where  it  first  deve- 
loped itself  most  rapidly.  In  1806  it  was  first  introduced  as  a 
manufacture  in  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Down.  At  that 
period  the  female  population  was  chiefly  engaged  in  spinning  linen 
yarn,  then,  as  now,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  Province  of  Ulster. 
While  this  employment  existed  the  new  manufacture  made  but  little 
progress,  the  workers  being  confined  to  two  or  three  small  villages, 
and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  annually  was  not  more  than  5,000^. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  adoption  of  machinery  for  spinning 
linen  yarn,  the  hand-spinners  were  deprived  of  their  accustomed  em- 
ployment, and  the  various  beautiful  articles  of  this  newly-introduced 
manufacture  becoming,  from  many  concurrent  causes,  in  demand,  not 
only  at  home,  but  abroad,  this  industry  at  once  extended  itself  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner 
which  almost  exceeds  belief. 

In  conjunction,  also,  with  the  increased  demand  for  the  articles 
manufactured,  a  new  and  important  stimulus  was  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sewed  muslins  by  the  facilities  aftbrded  by  the  lithographic 
press  for  printing  the  patterns  upon  the  muslins  to  be  embroidered. 
Previous  to  1830  the  only  mode  of  impressing  the  patterns  on  the 
cloth  was  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  system  of  block-printing, 
the  cost  of  each  block  varying  from  5*.  to  51.,  while  the  time  for 
cutting  these  frequently  required  three  weeks,  thus  subjecting  the 
manufacturer  to  ceaseless  delay,  obliging  him  to  make  an  inconve- 
nient quantity  to  cover  the  expense  of  each  block,  and,  totally  pro- 
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venting  cheapness  of  price  or  variety  of  design.  By  means  of  the 
lithographic  process  the  most  elaborate  pattern  can  be  printed  in  a 
few  hours,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  sliillings,  and  with  a  perfection 
and  ease  unattainable  by  block-printing,  except  at  a  very  increased 
cost.  While  the  facility  thus  afforded  of  multiplying  patterns  at 
such  a  trifling  expense  has  stimulated  the  genius  and  taste  of  the 
designer,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  produced  in  the  trade  an  endless 
variety  and  novelty  of  styles.  In  addition  to  the  lithograpliic  process 
for  multiplying  the  patterns,  we  find  zincography,  stereotyping,  and 
steel  and  copperplate  engraving  likewise  brought  into  operation, 
while  for  a  narrow  species  of  work,  known  as  "insertion,"  block- 
printing  by  hand  is  still  adopted.  But  even  here  an  improvement 
has  been  effected  by  introducing  a  small  roller,  with  the  pattern 
engraved  upon  it,  which  is  inked  by  an  upper  roller,  and  which, 
traversing  on  wheels,  prints  the  pattern  on  the  muslin  as  it  passes 
over  the  whole  length.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  steam  engine 
has  been  applied  to  the  working  of  the  lithographic  and  zincographic 
presses,  which  of  itself  greatly  facilitates  the  multiplication  and 
cheapness  of  the  patterns.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that,  along  with  each  pattern,  whether 
for  a  collar,  chemisette,  sleeves,  or  a  handkerchief,  there  is  always 
printed  the  name  of  the  manufacturing  house,  the  date,  the  time  to 
be  occupied  in  completing  the  work,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it 
when  delivered  in  good  condition  to  the  agent,  or  to  the  establishment 
from  wliich  it  is  issued.  Thus,  all  mistakes  and  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion are  avoided  on  the  part  either  of  the  employer  or  employed. 

There  are  few  manufactures  which  exhibit  such  division  of  labour 
as  that  of  sewed  muslins.  We  have  the  spinning  of  the  yarn  for 
making  the  cloth — its  warping  and  weaving,  and  the  reeling  of  the 
cotton  for  embroidery.  We  have  next  the  designing  and  drawing  of 
the  patterns,  either  on  the  stone  or  zinc  plate — the  block,  stereotype, 
or  copperplate  engraving — the  printing  of  the  patterns  on  the  cloth — 
the  despatch  of  the  different  pieces  of  printed  cloth  to  at  least  400 
or  500  agents  in  Ireland — the  distribution  of  these  throughout  the 
country  for  embroidery — the  return  of  these  to  the  agents,  and  their 
transit  back  to  Glasgow — their  examination  and  preparation  for  the 
bleacher — the  various  operations  through  which  they  pass  at  the 
bleachfield — their  return  to  the  Glasgow  wareiiouse,  there  to  be 
made  up,  ironed,  folded,  ticketed,  arranged  according  to  quality  and 
price,  placed  in  fancy  paper  boxes,  and  packed  ready  to  be  despatched 
eitlier  to  the  home  or  foreign  market.  The  history  of  an  embroidered 
collar  or  handkerchief  could  indeed  tell  as  varied  a  tale  as  that  of 
the  famous  adventures  of  a  guinea. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  present  extent  and  value  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  Scottish  and  Irish  industry,  let  me 
attempt  to  place  before  you  the  result  of  the  investigations  which  I 
have  just  made  in  relation  to  this  matter.  As  a  preliminary  obser- 
vation, however,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
labour  employed  in  this  industry  depends  on  Ireland,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  manufacture  is  nevertheless  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
there  and  its  neighbourhood  that  the  cloth  is  chiefly  woven,  where 
the  patterns  are  designed  and  printed,  where  the  goods  are  bleached, 
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where  they  are  made  up,  washed,  ironed  and  finished,  for  the  market, 
and  where  in  particular  the  chief  commercial  and  financial  part  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on.  In  short,  the  initiatory  and  concluding 
manipulations  connected  with  this  industry  are  almost  wholly  per- 
formed in  Glasgow,  while  the  needlework,  although  partly  done  in 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Ayrshire,  is  chiefly  executed  by  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland, 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  manufacturing  houses  engaged  either 
wholly  or  partially  in  this  branch  of  industry  amount  to  between 
35  to  40  in  Glasgow,  one  or  two  in  Paisley,  and  to  about  a  dozen  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  Two  or  three  of  the  Glasgow  houses  carry 
on  business  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  occupy  premises  at  once  almost 
incredible  for  size  and  for  elegance  in  interior  arrangement. 

To  give  any  idea  of  the  articles  that  are  produced  by  some  of  the 
leading  houses  in  the  trade,  is  almost  impossible.  The  catalogue  of 
their  wares  would  make  a  small  volume.  Of  the  leading  articles, 
however,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Embroidered  handker- 
chiefs, from  Z\d.  to  bOs.  each  ;  ladies'  embroidered  petticoats,  from 
3s.  to  60s.  each  ;  trimmings  and  insertions,  from  2\d.  to  7s.  Qd.  per 
yard ;  children's  and  ladies'  caps,  from  3f?.  to  20s.  each ;  infants' 
robes  from  4s.  to  120s.  each ;  collars  from  3c?.  each,  to  collars  with 
sleeves  at  25s. ;  habits  and  chemisettes,  from  2s.  to  18s.  The  truth 
is  the  cost  depends  entirely  on  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
embroidery  put  on  the  muslin,  and  so  rich  and  beautiful,  and  intri- 
cate, is  this  work  sometimes  made  as  to  render  a  handkerchief,  the 
ground  of  which  only  cost  3s.,  ultimately  worth  8Z. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  schedules  of  inquiries  issued 
by  me  to  the  manufacturers  of  sewed  muslins,  and  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  business  done  by  houses  who  either 
neglected  or  refused  to  make  returns,  by  one  fully  cognizant  of  the 
trade,  and  hence  capable  to  give  trustworthy  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gross  value  of  the  sewed 
muslin  manufacture  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  last  year  amounted  to  a 
little  above  or  below  a  million  sterling,  and  has  been  disposed  of  in 
about  equal  proportions  to  the  home  market  and  to  the  United  States, 
while  a  considerable  proportion  has  been  sent  to  Canada,  Australia, 
and  almost  all  the  other  markets  open  to  British  enterprise.  We 
also  find  that  in  the  production  of  this  manufacture  there  were 
employed  about  2,200  weavers,  450  pattern  printers  and  pressmen, 
200  designers  and  salesmen,  and  3,G80  females  occupied  within  the 
warehouse  doors,  in  the  various  manipulations  of  sewing,  darning, 
ironing,  making  up,  &c.,  &c.,  while,  in  the  work  of  embroidery  itself, 
tliere  might  be  200,000  females  employed  in  Ireland,  and  25,000  in 
Scotland.  As  the  workers  are  only  engaged  a  portion  of  their  time 
in  this  occupation,  it  is  impossible  without  taking  a  regular  census 
to  estimate  their  precise  numbers ;  but  in  assuming  these  numbers, 
wliich  are  computed  from  the  wages  that  are  weekly  paid,  we  believe 
we  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  cost  of  labour  connected  with 
this  branch  of  industry  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  great  and  most 
important  to  the  couutry  at  large,  when  the  yearly  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  the  several  parties  employed  are  considered.  Let  us  see 
wliat  these  amount  to,  according  to  the  average  rate  of  weekly  wages 
paid  to  Bucli  parties  : — 
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Weavers,  average  wages  per  week....   14  0     80,800  per  annum. 

Pattern  Printers  , 13  6     15,795  ,, 

Designers  and  Salesmen        „       ....  43  10     22,790  ,, 

Females  in  Warehouses         ,,       ....     7  IH  76,128  „ 

195,513 

Embroiderers  in  Ireland    400,300 

Do.         in  Scotland 80,000 

675,513 

"When  we  add  to  this  the  cost  of  labour  in  spinning  the  yarn  for  the 
muslin  and  the  cotton  for  the  embroidery,  in  bleachiug  the  goods, 
in  making  the  fancy  paper  boxes,  tickets,  &c.,  in  which  the  finished 
goods  are  packed,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
embroidered  muslin  manufacturer  pays  for  labour  a  sum  little  short  of 
700,000Z.  a  year.  This  is  indeed  a  lai'ge  sum,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
Ireland  has  gone  far  beyond  the  amount  which  machinery  displaced 
connected  with  the  Irish  linen  manafacturiag.  The  truth  is,  that 
among  the  many  industries  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  few  into  which 
labour  enters  more  deeply  than  the  muslin  embroidery  manufacture, 
and  in  which  the  labouring  classes  have  a  deeper  interest. 

If  such,  then,  be  a  pretty  fair  picture  of  the  progress  of,  and  a 
tolerably  just  approximation  to  the  present  extent  and  value  of  the 
sewed  muslin  manufacture,  it  certainly  will  not  be  denied  that  this 
industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  at  least  to  the  peasant 
population  of  Ireland.  Dependent  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  like 
every  other  fancy  trade,  on  the  caprice  and  fashion  of  the  moment, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  altogether  free  from  considerable  fluctua- 
tions afiecting  both  the  employers  and  the  employed.  One  thing, 
however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  changeful  though  certain 
portions  of  the  manufacture  may  be,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
staple  articles  connected  with  this  trade  which  are  perhaps  as  free 
as  most  things  can  be  from  the  efiects  of  female  fickleness  in  the 
article  of  dress  and  ornament,  while  to  meet  what  may  be  called  the 
more  vulnerable  portions  of  this  industry,  we  can  always  calculate 
on  the  ceaseless  dream  of  the  tasteful  designer  for  some  new  com- 
bination of  pattern — on  the  unwearied  energy  of  the  manufacturer 
for  creating  new  articles  of  utility,  and  on  the  restless  adventure  of 
the  merchant  to  discover  some  new  market  for  their  disposal.  With 
all  these  several  appliances  may  we  not  therefore  look  forward  with 
confidence  towards  the  future  of  this  manufacture,  not  only  as  to  its 
maintenance  in  its  present  position,  but  for  its  further  extension. 
And  seeing  that  so  many  human  beings,  particularly  in  Ireland,  are 
so  much  linked  with  its  success,  and  would  be  so  benefited  by  its 
extension,  should  it  not  be  the  ardent  desire  of  every  patriot  in  this 
advancing  country,  that  a  manufacture  which  scatters  so  much 
employment  around  the  hearths  of  its  well-loved  cabins,  may  continue 
to  prosper,  and  may  prove,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  a  pleasing  and 
profitable  occupation,  during  the  intervals  of  field  labours  and  domestic 
duties,  to  so  many  of  the  females  of  Ireland  ? 
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MISCELLANEA. 

Twenty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advcmcement  of 
Science,  held  at  Diiblin,  2Qth  August — 1st  September,  1857.  Section  F. — 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

President. — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents.— 'LQTAM.on\.edLg\e;  Edward  Chadwick,  C.B. ;  the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham  ;  James  A.  Lawson,  Q.C.,  LL.D. ;  Edward  Baines  ;  John  Strang, 
LL.D. ;  William  Donelly,  LL.D.  ;  F.  G.  P.  Neison  j  James  11.  Napier. 

Secretaries. — William  Newmarch ;  Professor  Cairnes;   Henry  Dix  Hutton,  LL.B. 

Committee. — Edward  Barrington  ;  Richard  Barrington  ;  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  ; 
William  Bottomley ;  Robert  Chambers;  John  Crawfurd ;  W.  Neilson  Hancock, 
LL.D.;  —  Halsall;  James  Haughton ;  Professor  Ingram,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D.  ; 
M.  Jottrand  ;  J.  W.  Kavanagh,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Larcom,  R.E.,  LL.D.;  Professor  Laycock;  John  Lentaigne ;  Professor 
Leslie  ;  Corr  Vander  Maeren  ;  Joseph  John  Murphy  ;  William  Murray  ;  Professor 
O'Hagan;  William  Pare;  James  Perry;  Jonathan  Pim;  The  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow;  J.  Shuttleworth ;  James  Moncrieff  Wilson;  James  Yates,  F.R.S. 

The  following  Papers  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section : — 
Thtrsday,  21tli  Aiogust,  1857. 

1 .  His  Grace  the  President. — Introductory  Address. 

2.  John  Strang,  LL.D. — On  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Value  of  the 

Embroidered  Muslin  Manufacture  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

3.  Richard  Dovcden.  —  On  a   Cash   Land  Trade,   Wholesale    and 

Retail. 

4.  Joseph  John  Murphy. — Reasons  for  extending  Limited  Liability 

to  Banking  Companies. 

5.  William  Newmarch. — On  the  Recent  Legislation  relative  to  Joint 

Stock  Companies  and  Joint  Stock  Banks. 

G.  J.  T.  Danson. — On  the  Ages  of  the  Population  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

7.  Charles  M.  Willich. — On  Annuities  on  Lives. 

8. On  a  Pormula  for  ascertaining  the  Expec- 
tation of  Life. 

Friday,  28fh  August,  1857. 

9.  M.  Corr  Vander  Maeren. — On  the  Progress  of  Free  Trade  on 
the  Continent. 

10.  M.  Jottrand  (of  Brussels). — On  the  same  Subject. 

11.  John  Crawfurd. — On  the  Effects  of  the  Gold  of  Australia  and 

California. 

12.  Professor  Cairnes. — Effects  of  the  New  Gold  as  an  Instrument 

of  Purchase   for  the  Production   and  Distribution  of  Real 
Wealth. 

13.  William  Newmarch. — On  some   of  the   Economical    Questions 

connected  with  the  Effect  of  the  New  Gold,  in  diminishing 
tlie  Difficulties  of  the  last  few  Tears. 

Saturday,  29th  August,  1857. 

li.  llcnry  John  Porter. — Census  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 

New  Zealand. 
15.  Charles  Bianconi. — On  his  Car  Eatablishmeut  in  Ireland. 
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16.  John  Strang,  LL.D. — On  the  Advantages  arising  irom  the  Im- 

provement of  Tidal  Rivers,  as  exemplified  by  the  state  of  the 
Clyde. 

17.  Professor  Leslie. — On  Competition  at  the  Bar. 

18.  ■ On  Professional  Incomes. 

19.  James  M.  Wilson. — On  the  Statistics  of  Crime  in  Ireland  from 

1842  to  1856. 

Monday,  ^Ist  August,  1857. 

20.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. — On  the  Economical,  Educational,  and 

Social  Importance  of  Open  and  Public  Competitive  Exami- 
nations. 

21.  James  Haughton. — On  the  Necessity  of  Prompt  Measures  for 

the  Suppression  of  Intemperance. 

22.  Bev.  John  Clay. — On  the  Effect  of  Good  and  Bad  Times  on 

Committals  to  Prison. 

23.  JEdioin   Chadidcli,   C.B.  —  On  the  Dependence   of  Moral   and 

Criminal  on  Physical  Conditions  of  Populations. 

24.  Henry  McCormacTc,  M.D. — On  the  Influence  of  Inadequate  or 

Perverted  Development  in  the  production  of  Insanity,  Disease, 
Want,  and  Crime. 

25.  J.  G.  Symons. — On  Criminal  Statistics. 

26.  Henry  John  Porter. — On  the  Census  of  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

27.  James  Yates. — On  the  Application  of  the  Decimal  Scale  in  the 

Construction  of  IMaps. 

28.  ■ On  the  Use  of  Prime  Numbers  in  English  Mea- 

■  sures,  Weights,  and  Coinage. 

Tuesday,  1st  September,  1857. 

29.  B.  H.  Walsh. — On  Equitable  Tillages  in  America. 

30.  John  Locke. — On  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  Commission. 

31.  Professor   Phillips.  —  On  the   Money    Grants  of   the   British 

Association. 

32.  James  W.  Kavanagh. — Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  present 

Prospects  of  Popular  Education  in  Ireland. 

33.  Charles  Atherton. — Suggestions  for  Statistical  Enquiry  on  the 

Influence  of  the  Constructive  Type  of  Ships  on  the  Economy 
of  Mercantile  Transport. 

34.  Artliur  Moore. — On  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 

Deaths  in  Ireland. 

35.  —  Napier. — On  the  Apprenticeship  System  in  reference  to  the 

Freedom  of  Labour. 

36.  W.  H.  Jemison. — On  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 

37.  W.  M.  Tartt. — Report  on  the  Criminal  Statistics  of  this  and 

certain  Foreign  Countries. 

38.  —  Niven. — On  Cottage  Gardening  and  Labourers'  Holdings. 

39.  Samuel  Brown. — On  the  Proportion  of  Marriages  at  difierent 

Ages  of  the  Sexes. 

40.  Professor  J.  P.  Hennessey. — On  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing 

Industry. 

41.  Oadogan  Williams. — On  Deferred  Annuities. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  and  DISTRICTS  of  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages /or  the  Quarter  ended  March,  1857,  and  the  Births  and 
DEATHsybr  the  Quarter  ended  June,  1857, 

AS    PUBLISHED    UY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  spring  quarter  that  ended  on  June  30tb,  1857; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,239  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,845  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  628  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  March  31st,  1857. 

The  marriage  rate  was  slightly  above  the  average  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year ;  the  birth-rate  was  above  and  the  death-rate  was  below  the  average  during 
the  quarter  that  ended  on  June  30th  last.  Upon  the  evidence  of  their  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  the  19,300,000  people  of  England  and  Wales  have  hitherto 
been  prosperous  and  healthy  during  the  present  year. 

Marriages. — The  marriages  in  the  winter  quarter  (January,  February,  March) 
are  always  less  numerous  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  year  ;  but  66,762  persons 
married  in  that  quarter  of  the  present  year,  and  marriage  went  on  at  the  rate  of 
1,410  persons  married  to  100,000  living.  The  annual  average  rate  of  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  is  1,400.  The  marriages  increased  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  in  Essex  and  Norfolk,  in  Cornwall,  in 
Worcestershire,  in  Warwickshire  (and  notably  in  Birmingham),  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  (particularly  in  Manchester).  The 
marriages  in  Cumberland  rose  suddenly  from  198  to  303  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
four  northern  counties  from  1,738  and  1,871  in  the  winter  quarters  of  1855-56  to 
1,989  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1857.  Probably  some  of  the  swains  who  formerly 
indulged  in  the  licence  of  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green  and  the  Scotch  borders  to  marry 
have  been  induced  by  the  difficulties  which  the  new  law  interposes  to  marry  in 
England.  The  great  majority  of  the  Scotch  marriages  are  now  registered,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  Scotch  law  reformers  will  ere  long  free  Great  Britain  from  the 
last  stains  of  their  defective  marriage  law,  which,  drawing  no  distinct  line  between 
clandestine  concubinage  and  marriage,  tends  to  expose  the  young  women  of  Scotland 
to  cruel  temptations  and  errors. 

Births. — The  births  of  170,313  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that 
ended  on  June  30th  ;  and  the  births  were  at  the  rate  of  3"546  annually,  the  decen- 
nial average  being  3'523.  The  number  of  births  is  less  by  2,891  than  the  births  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1856  ;  but  it  exceeds  by  5,036  the  births  in  the  spring 
quarter  of  the  war  year  1855. 

Increase  of  Population. — As  the  births  were  170,313,  and  the  deaths 
100,205,  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  70,108 
in  91  days. 

England  : — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years 
1845-57,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1845-57  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

•48. 

•49. 

•50. 

Marriages    No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths ,, 

143,743 
543,521 
349,366 

14.5,664 
572,625 
390,315 

135,845 
539,965 
423,304 

138,230 
563,059 
399,833 

141,883 
578,159 
440,839 

152,744 

593,422 
368,995 

•51. 

•52. 

'53. 

'54. 

•55. 

•56. 

•57. 

Marriages    No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths ,, 

154,206 
615,865 
395,396 

158,782 
024,012 
407,135 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,183 
057,704 
391,369 
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Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year  1845-67. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
ended  last  day  of 
March    

No. 
29,551 
35,300 
35,003 
43,889 

No. 
31,417 
37,111 
35,070 
42,066 

No. 
27,480 
35,197 
32,439 
40,729 

No. 
28,398 
34,721 
32,995 
42,116 

No. 
28,429 
35,844 
33,874 
43,736 

No. 
30,567 
39,204 
37,636 
45,337 

June   

Septmbr 

Decmbr 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

•54. 

•55. 

'56. 

'57. 

March    

32,724 
38,635 
37.316 
45,531 

32,977 
40,092 
38,400 
47,313 

35,149 
40,446 
39,899 
49,020 

33,234 
40,518 
38,182 
47,793 

29,186 
38,549 
37,308 
47,070 

33,388 
38,717 
39,152 

47,926 

33,381 

June       

Septmbr 

Decmbr 

(II.)  Births  : — 

Numbers. 

'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
endedlast  day  of 
March    

No. 
143,080 
136,853 
132,369 
131,219 

No. 
145,108 
149,450 
138,718 
139,349 

No. 
146,453 
139,072 
127,173 
127,267 

No. 
139,736 
149,700 
140,359 
133,204 

No. 
153,772 
153,693 
135,223 
135,471 

No. 
144,551 
155,865 
146,911 
146,095 

June  

Septmbr... 

Dectabr 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56, 

'57. 

March    

June  

Septmbr 

157,286 
159,073 
150,594 
148,912 

161,803 
159,031 
151,222 
151,956 

161,729 
158,697 
147,602 
144,363 

100,785 
172.457 
154,724 
146,439 

106,225 
165,277 
154, /OO 
148,841 

169.252 
173.204 
157,633 
157,615 

170,381 
170,313 

Decmbr 

(III.)  Deaths  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

'46. 

•47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
endedlast  day  of 
March    

No. 

104,664 

89,149 

74,872 

80,681 

No. 

89,484 

90,230 

101,664 

108,937 

No. 

119,072 

100,718 

93,435 

103,479 

No. 

120,032 

99,727 

87,638 

92,436 

No. 

105,870 

102,153 

135,227 

97,589 

No. 
98,430 
92,871 
85,849 
91,845 

Septmbr 

Decmbr 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

March    

105,359 
99,458 
91,499 
99,080 

106,358 

100,025 

100,382 

99,770 

118,119 

107,647 

92,201 

103,130 

111,843 
102,586 
113,843 
109,633 

134,542 

108,493 

87,646 

97,022 

103,208 

100,310 

91,330 

96,521 

108,527 

June  

100,205 

Se])tmbr 

Novmbr 

1857.] 
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The  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  probably 
exceeded  1,100  daily. 

93,100  emigrants  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  quarter 
that  ended  on  June  30th,  and  35,414  of  the  number  were  of  English  origin  ;  of 
whom  15,737  sailed  to  the  United  States,  (j,459  to  the  Nortli  American  colonies, 
13,149  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  09  to  all  other  places.* 

England  : — Annual  Rate  Per  Cent,  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths, 
during  the  Years  1847-57,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1847-57  : — General  Per  Centage  Results. 


'47. 

'48 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

52. 

Estimated  Populations 
of  England  in  thuu- 1 
sands  in  the  middle  j 
of  each  Year J 

17,132, 

17,340, 

17,552, 

17,766, 

17,983, 

18,206, 

Marriages  Per.ct. 

Births ,, 

Deaths ,, 

•793 
3-152 
2-471 

•797 
3-247 
2-306 

-808 
3-294 
2-512 

-860 
3-340 
2-077 

•858           ^872 
3-425         3-428 
2-199        2-236 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

Alean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

Estimated  Populations 
of  England  in  thou-  1 
sands  in  the  middle  j 
of  each  Year    J 

18,403, 

18,619, 

18,787, 

19,045, 

19,304. 

^Marriages    Per  ct. 

Births „ 

Deaths ,, 

•894 
3-328 
2-288 

•858 
3^407 
2^352 

•810 
3^.380 
2-266 

•836 
3^454 
2-055 

•839 
3'346 
2-Z76 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1847-67. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Per  Centages. 


'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

•51. 

'52. 

Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 
March Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

•655 
•826 
•751 
-940 

Per  ct. 
•661 
•805 
•755 
-961 

Per  ct. 
•661 
•822 
-766 
'986 

Per  ct. 
•702 
•888 
-840 

1-010 

Perct. 
•742 

•864 

-822 

1000 

Perct. 
•730 

•885 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr   , 

•836 
1-027 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

•56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

March Per  ct. 

June „ 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr ,, 

•778 

•883 

•859 

r053 

•728 

•875 

•813 

1015 

•633 
•821 
•787 
•989 

•707 
•817 
•814 
-993 

•700 

•849 
•804 

•997 

•705 

*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar- General  ha«  been  favoured  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners,  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  32,492, 
while  the  birthplace  of  7,681  was  not  distinguished;  in  the  above  statement  a  pro- 
portional number  of  these  have  been  added  to  those  returned  as  of  English  origin. 
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Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1847-57. 
(11.)  Births  : — Fer  Centages. 


[Dec. 


'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

•51. 

'52. 

Quarters 

Per  ct. 

Per.  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

ended  the  last  day  of 

March 

.Per  ct. 

3-488 

3-252 

3-575 

3-321 

3-567 

3-582 

June     

,, 

3-265 

3-474 

3-523 

3-530 

3-557 

3-509 

Septmbr  . 

>i 

2-945 

3-211 

3-056 

3-281 

3-317 

3-291 

Decmbr    . 

»i 

2-938 

3-038 

3-053 

3-253 

3-270 

3-298 

.Per  ct. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56, 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

March 

3-578 

3-520 

3-603 

3-585 

3*507 

3-599 

June     

„ 

3-464 

3-722 

3-534 

3-655 

3'5^3 

3-546 

Septmbr. . 

» 

3177 

3-294 

3-201 

3-278 

3-2II 

Decmbr.  . 

>» 

3-100 

3-111 

3-128 

3-267 

3"i46 

.... 

(III.)  Deaths  : — Per  Centages. 


'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

'52. 

Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 

March Per  ct. 

June „ 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr ,, 

Per  ct. 

2-850 
2-506 
2-163 
2-389 

Per  ct. 

2-794 
2-313 
2-005 
2-108 

Per  ct. 

2-462 
2-341 
3-057 
2-199 

Per  ct. 

2-261 
2-107 
1-917 
2045 

Per  ct. 

2-388 
2-224 
2-015 
2-176 

Per  ct. 

2-354 
2-221 
2-185 
2-165 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57 

March    

2-613 
2-355 
1-985 
2-214 

2-449 
2-214 
2-423 
2-329 

2-916 
2-277 
1-848 
2-039 

2-186 
2-117 
1-899 
2-001 

2-527 
2-268 
2-150 
2-167 

2-292 

June  

2-086 

Septmbr 

December  

Note. — The  table  may  be  read  thus,  without  reference  to  the  decimal  points: — In  the  year  1848,  to 
100,000  of  the  population  of  England  there  were  797  marriages,  3, 2i7  births,  and  2,306  deaths  registered. 
The  annual  rates  of  marriage  in  each  of  tlie  four  quarters  were  '661,  'SOS,  -755,  and  -901  per  cent.;  the 
rates  of  death  2-794,  2-313,  2-005,  and  2-108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  population  on  the  first  line  add 
3  ciphers  (000).  The  three  months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the 
three  months  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  tlie  last  two  quarters  of  the  year  92  days,  for  this 
inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculation. 


The  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisions. — The  weather  is  described 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  p.  441. 

At  the  Greenwich  Observatory  the  temperature  was  below  the  average  in  April, 
above  the  average  in  May  and  June,  Saturation  being  taken  at  100,  the  degree  of 
humidity  was  76,  or  one  degree  below  the  average.  The  reading  of  the  barometer 
was  slightly  below  the  average.  The  fall  of  rain  was  4-7  inches,  or  2-7  inches  below 
the  average.  The  air  moved  at  the  rate  of  78  miles  daily.  The  intense  heat  in 
June  was  remarkable.  The  first  eight  days  were  warm  ;  ten  cold  days  followed  ; 
hot  weather  set  in  on  the  19th,  and  on  Sunday  the  28th  the  temperature  near  the 
sea  rose  to  75°  ;  at  places  between  the  latitude  of  51°  and  52°  it  exceeded  91°,  and 
even  92°;  in  London  it  was  88"  ;  and  at  all  the  other  places  under  observation, 
somewhat  below  90°.  This  28th  of  June  was  the  hottest  day  we  have  experienced 
since  July  6th,  1846.  It  was  also  remarkably  dry ;  the  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  falling  at  times  during  the  day  full  35°  below  the  air  temperature. 
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The  effects  of  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  food  on  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  can  be  studied  in  the  annexed  Tables.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  like 
that  of  consols,  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year;  it  was  56*.  9d.  in  the  thirteen  weeks  of  April,  May,  and  June  1857  ;  and 
consequently  wheat  is  cheaper  by  23  jier  cent.,  and  17  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  the 
corresponding  seasons  of  1855  and  1856.  In  the  London  markets  beef  has  risen 
7  per  cent.,  while  mutton  has  slightly  fallen  since  last  year.  The  high  price  of  potatoes 

The  Average  Prices  o/ Consols,  o/ Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the 
Average  Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly^  in  each  of  the 
nitie  Quarters  ended  June  80^^,  1857. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

( 

7 

Average 

the  290  Cities 

Average 

Prices 

Average 

Average 

Price 
of 

and  Towns  iu 
England 

entered  for 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 
Leadenhall 

Prices  of 

Potatoes 

of 
Consols 

(for 
Money.) 

Wlieat 

sumption  at 
Chief  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(York 

Quarters 
ended 

per 

Quarter 

in 

making 
Keturns. 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Regents) 

per  Ton 

at 

England 

Waterside 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Number  of  Quarters 
■weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Market, 
Southwark. 

1855 

£ 

s.    d. 

No. 

No. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

S.   S.     8. 

30  June 

90| 

73     4 

94,791 

57,068 

4.1-6i 

4i-6f 
5| 

110—130 
120 

30  Sept. 

90| 

76     1 

94,545 

51,511 

5— 6f 

5—7 

6 

69—  79 
74 

31  Dec. 

88} 

79     4 

126,893 

42,358 

4f-6| 
5| 

4I-6J 
5f 

90—100 
95 

1856 

31  Mar. 

90| 

72     4 

92,152 

48,018 

4i-6} 

4}-6i 

78—  93 
86 

30  June 

93| 

68     8 

104,952 

63,093 

41-6} 

5— 6f 

5| 

70—  90 
80 

30  Sept. 

95 

72     3 

78,208 

117,807 

5—7 
6 

75—  80 

78 

31  Dec. 

92g 

63     4 

112,909 

103,328 

3f-6| 
5} 

4f-6f 
5| 

90—110 
100 

1857 

31  Mar. 

93  J- 

56  10 

102,433 

51,310 

4i-6f 
5f 

5}— 7} 
6} 

100—120 
110 

30  June 

93| 

56     9 

107,850 

42,178 

4}— 6.V 

5| 

4f-6f 
5f 

105—150 
127 

Note. — The  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales,  and 


entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Home  Consumption. 
Qrs.  Entered. 

741,000 

609,000 

550,000 

624,000 

820,000 

1,531,000 

1,446,000 

G(:7,000 

548,000 


13  Weeks  ended 

1855—30  June 

„       30  .Sept. 

„       31  Dec. 

1856—31  March 
„       30  June 
,,       30  Sept. 
„       31  Dec. 

1857—31  March 
30  June 


Qra.  Sold. 
1,232,000 
1,229,000 
1,649,000 

1,197,000 
1,364,000 
1,016,000 
1,467,000 

1,331,000 
1,402,000 
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is  the  most  unfavouiable  rirciimstarce  in  the  TaLle.  The  price  of  this  important 
esculent  was  59  per  cent,  higher  in  London  than  it  was  in  the  spring  quaiter  of 
18.'j().  Tlie  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  will  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  its  place  as  an 
antiscorbutic;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  present  year's  crop  of  potatoes  wid  be 
more  abundant. 

State  of  the  Public  Health. — 100,205  deaths  were  registered  in  the  (piarter 
ending  on  June  30,  and  this  implied  an  annual  mortality  at  the  rate  of  2'086  per 
cent.  The  mortality  in  the  districts  containing  the  principal  towns  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  2-323,  that  is  -125  less  than  2-448,  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten 
spring  quarters.  In  the  remaining  districts,  comprising  chiefly  small  towns  and 
country  parishes,  the  reduction  in  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  -210  ;  it  was 
1-873,  while  the  average  rate  of  the  season  was  2-083. 

The  deaths  in  London  have  fallen  progressively  since  1855,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population,  from  15,001  to  13,201  ;  and  the  diminution  has  been  pro- 
portionally most  sensible  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  where  the  improvement 
in  the  water  supply  has  been  greatest.  The  Registrar  of  St.  James,  Bermondsey, 
notes  that  to  208  births  there  were  86  deaths.  This  district,  he  says,  "  having 
suffered  so  fearfully  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  when  the  water  supply  was 
very  bad,  and  the  open  tidal  ditches  poisoned  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  observe  the  excellent  state  of  health  now  existing,  proving  the  beneficial  effects 
of  good  water,  excellent  drainage,  paving,  cleansing,  &c.  ;  and  I  may  remark  that 

Deaths  in  the  Spring  Quarters,  1847-57. 


Deaths,  &c. 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Total 
1817-5(5 
(lOYrs.; 

1857 

In  125   Districts  and  ZS^ 
Siib-districts,  comprising  > 
the  CJliief  Towns   ) 

In  the  remaining  Districts-, 
and  Sul)-l)istricts  of  Eng-  1 
land  and  Wales,  conipris-  ^ 
jng   cliiefly  Small  Towns  1 
and  Country  Parishes   ...  1 

53155 
53563 

48887 
50840 

50469 
51684 

45039 
47833 

50501 
48957 

50588 
50037 

64131 
53516 

53717 
48869 

53562 
52931 

52037 
48273 

512086 
506502 

51395 
48810 

All  England 

106718 

997271 021  .n.'^ 

92871 

99458 

100625 

107647 

102586 

10649r, 

100310 

101S588 

100205 

Area,  Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Spring  Quarters, 

1847-57. 


Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Population  Enumerated. 

Deaths 

in  10 

Spnng 

Quarters, 

1847-56. 

Average 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent. 

of  10 

Spring 

Q,uarters, 

1847-56. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent. 

June  6-7th, 
I8il. 

March  31st, 
1851. 

in  the 

Spring 

Qnarter 

1857. 

In  125  Districts,  and-i 
23      Sub-Districts,  ( 
comprising         the  f 
Chief  Towns   j 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^j 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of    England 
and    Wales,    com- 
prising  chiefly  Small 
Towns  and  Country 
Parishes  J 

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175,115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
512,086 

506,502 

Per  ct. 

z-448 

z-083 

Per  ct. 
2-323 

1-873 

All  England  

37,324,915 

15,914,148 

17,927,609 

1,018,588 

z.z68 

2-086 
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an  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  market  gardens  and  in  the  foliage  generally 
since  the  partial  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance." 

In  Lambeth,  Wateiloo  (Isl  Fan),  the  Registrar  notes,  births  143,  deaths  55. 
The  deaths  are  about  20  below  the  average  of  the  3  preceding  years.  I  liave  a 
strong  opinion,  he  says,  "  regarding  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  water  we  have  for 
years  been  drinking.  There  is  now  a  marked  diiference  in  the  quality  of  the  supply 
on  this  side  the  river,  though  there  is  still  occasionally  room  for  improvement. 
There  has  been  no  prevailing  epidemic." 

The  Registrar  General  formerly  called  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  bad  water 
on  the  people  of  London  ;  and  the  improvement  in  the  public  health  that  has  been 
the  result  fully  establishes  the  correctness  of  his  remarks.  The  efi'ects  of  the  con- 
stant sujiply  of  the  best  water  that  can  be  procured  have  yet  to  be  registered. 

Many  districts  of  the  country  still  suffer  from  marsh  malaria.  In  Maldon,  the 
Registrar  says^  "  Ague  is  very  prevalent  in  Tollesbury,  Goldhanger,  ToUeshuut- 
D'Arcy  and  its  neighbourhood."  The  lower  levels  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  as 
high  up  the  stream  as  Oxftn'd,  and  as  low  as  Hoo  and  Sheppt-y,  suffer  from  mala- 
rious diseases  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  mortality  on  the  high  grounds  at  the 
sources  of  the  Thames  is  at  the  average  rate  of  17  and  18  annual  deaths  in  1,000 
living;  in  the  low  flooded  districts  on  its  banks  the  mortality  rises  to  20,  21,  22, 
23  in  1,000  ;  in  Orsett  (Essex)  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  24  in  1,000,  in  Hoo 
(the  Isle  of  Grain)  24,  and  in  Shcppey,  containing  Sheerness,  24  in  1,000. 

Thus  in  the  marshy  districts  the  mortality  is  raised  from  17,  the  natural  rate, 
to  24  in  1,000,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  noxious  emanations  from  a  rich  ill- 
drained  soil. 

Sheppey  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these  districts.  The  inhabitants  have  that 
pallid  blue  aspect  which  characterises  aguish  districts ;  they  frequently  suffer  from 
ague,  and  sometimes  from  tjphoid  fever.  A  considerable  number  of  men  in  the 
Sheerness  dockyard  and  in  the  ships  on  the  station  have  been  struck  down  and 
disabled  by  fevers  during  the  present  year.  Sheppey  has  its  high  lands,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  it  is  marsh,  drained  imperfectly  by  ditches  containing  stagnant  water 
and  putrid  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  owners  of  this  property  are  absentees, 
and  the  tenants  mostly  commit  their  farms  to  the  care  of  a  bailiff.  No  effort  is 
made  at  improvement  by  the  small  occupiers,  although  experience  has  shown  that 
the  investment  of  money  in  the  deep  effectual  drainage  of  the  marsh  is  remunerative 
in  a  high  degree.  His  Excellency  Lord  Harris  has  published  a  highly  interesting 
statistical  document  showing  the  outlay  and  receipts  in  detail  en  thj;  Rayham  farm, 
of  439  acres,  in  Sheppey,  during  the  seven  years  ending  Michaelmas  1856.  2,200/. 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Government  Drainage  Fund  and  expended  on  the  land 
during  the  last  four  years.  After  allowing  a  liberal  interest  for  all  the  money 
invested,  the  profit,  which  was  set  down  at  141/.  in  the  first  year,  rose  progressively 
to  693/.  ;  and  upon  taking  the  value  from  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  last  year,  in  connection  with  the  surplus  of  the  receipts  over  outgoings,  972/. 
remains  as  a  balance  towards  the  rent  of  a  farm  in  1856,  for  which  a  tenant  could 
not  be  obtained  at  Michaelmas  1849  who  would  pay  a  higher  rent  than  100/.  The 
whole  of  this  remarkable  document*  deserves  to  be  closely  scrutinized  and  studied 
by  all  the  owners  of  tlie  marsh  land,  which  now  prejudices  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants,  and  deters  people  from  building  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sheerness  should  be 
immediately  drained  and  supplied  with  pure  water. 

As  a  Goverinnent  fund  affords  very  proper  fucilities  for  the  loan  of  money, 
drainage  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  owners  of  the  land  in  districts  which 
are  so  fatal  to  the  iuiialitants  at  Orsett,  Hoo,  and  Sheppey;  more  particularly  when 
the  naval  force  of  the  country  is  seriously  impaired  by  this  standing  insalubrity. 
It  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  our  naval  reserve  may  be  paralyzed  by  ague  and 
fever  at  the  very  time  that  it  may  be  called  upon  to  fight.  A  force  which  lives  in 
an  aguish  atmosphere  is  necessarily  enervated,  and  loses  some  of  its  courage.  It 
cannot  be  always  ready  to  meet  the  enemies  of  England  at  the  gates  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway. 

It  wiij  be  observed  that  many  districts  of  the  country  are  now  unusually  healthy. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  about  to  resort  with  their  families  to 
watering  places  a  Table  is  annexed  of  the  mortality   during   the  three  months  that 

*   Published  at  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 
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ended  on  June  30th  in  some  of  the  principal  places  of  resort.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  mortality  of  some  parts  of  these  districts  is  lower,  and  of  other  parts 
higher,  than  that  here  stated. 

Annual  Rate  or  Mortality  per  1,000  in  the  Districts  round  the  Sources 
and  on  the  Course  of  the  River  Thames,  during  the  10  Years  1841-50. 


No.  of 
Dis- 
trict. 

343 
341 
340 
251 
250 

122 

161 

160 

158  j 
and! 
157j 

123 

156 
125 
126 
127 
128 

150| 
and/ 
155J 

129 

131 

149 

132 


Districts. 


Winchcomb    , 

Northleach , 

Cirencester , 

Cricklade    

High  worth , 

Faiingdon  

Witney   

Woodstock 

Oxford  and  Headington 

Abingdon   

Thame    

Wallingford    , 

Bradfield     

Reading 

Wokingham    

Wycombe  and  Henley 

Cookham    

Windsor 

Eton  

Staines    


Annual 

Mor- 
tality. 


Deaths 
to  1 ,000 
LivinfT 


17 
18 
20 
20 
21 

20 
22 
21 

23 

23 

22 
20 
19 
24 
17 

21 

19 
20 
18 
19 


No.  of 
Dis- 
trict. 


38 

47 

48 

134 


194 

197 

198 

199 
and 
2011 

50 


Districts. 


Chertsey.... 
Kingston 
Richmond 
Brentford 

London 


(West    Ham    (including  | 


Stratford). 
Romford 
Orsett    .. 


Billericay  and  Rochford . 
Dartford    


jGravesend        (includingl 
\     Northfleet  and  Strood)  / 


North  Aylesford 
Hoo   


(Medway  (exclusive  of 
■|  Fort  Pitt  and  Fort 
[     Clarence) 


Milton 


jSheppey           (including^ 
\     Sheerness 


Annual 
Mor- 
tality. 


Deaths 

to  1,000 
Living. 
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Mortality  in  the  Districts  contaitiing  some  of  the  Principal  English 
Watering  Places. 


No.  of 
Dis- 
trict. 


57 
70 
72 
76 

78 
85 

90 

99 

227 
228 
274 

283 

295 
326 

330 

344 
388 
403 
447, 
449, 
and 
450 
525 
531 
575 
597 
621 
623 


Districts. 


Tunbridge  (including  Tunbridge  Wells)    .... 

Thanet  (including  Ramsgate  and  Margate).. 

Dover  

Hastings  

Eastbourne 

Brighton   

(Worthing    (including    Littlehampton    and). 

I      Arundel / 

(Isle  of  Wight  (including  Ryde,  Newport,) 
\     and  Cowes)    ) 

Mutford  (including  Lowestoft)  

Yarmouth 

Weymouth  (including  Melcombe  Regis)    .... 

{Newton  Abbott  (including  Dawlish,  Tor-) 
quay,  and  East  and  West  Teignmouth)  J 

Barnstaple  (including  Ilfracombe) 

Bath 

(Clifton  (including  part  of  Bristol  City  and) 

(     Bristol  Workhouse) J 

Cheltenham — 

Upton-on-Severn  (including  Malvern) 

Warwick  (including  Leamington)  

( Ashbome,  Bakewell,  and  Chapel-en-le- Frith ) 
\     (including  Buxton  and  Matlock) j 

Scarborough    

Whitby    

Kendal 

Aberystwith 

Bangor 

Anglesey 


Popu- 
lation, 
1851. 


28,545 
31,798 
28,325 
21,215 
8,347 
65,569 

18,746 

50,324 

20,163 
26,880 
22,037 

52,306 

38,178 
69,847 

77,950 

44,184 
18,070 
41,934 

62,303 

24,615 
21,592 
36,572 
23,753 
30,810 
43,243 


Annual  Rate  of 

Mortidity  to  1,000 

Livins;  in  the 


10  Years, 
1841-50. 


20 
19 
21 
18 
15 
21 

17 

17 

17 
23 
19 

19 

17 
24 

23 

20 
18 
20 


20 

21 
21 
20 
18 
21 
17 


13 

17 

13* 

23 

19 

20 
19 

16 

19 
20 
17 


20 

22 
24 
18 
19 
24 
21 


*  The  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  Yarmouth  is  stated  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
northern  sub-district  to  be  owing  to  the  excellent  sanatory  arrangements  carried  out 
by  the  authorities  of  the  town. 


Note. — The  numbers  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  this  Return  are  furnished  by  the 
Registrars  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  revision  at 
the  General  Register  Office;  they  will  therefore  be  found  to  differ,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  more  correct  numbers  to  be  published  hereafter  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar  General. 
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On  the  Meteorology  of  England,  during  the  Quarter  ended  June  30/A, 
1857.        By  James   Glaisher,   Esq.,    F.R.S.,    Sec.    of  the   British 

Meteorological  Society. 

April,  till  the  10th  day,  and  from  the  17th  to  the  21st,  was  hot,  the  daily  tem- 
peratures within  these  periods  beina;  5^°  in  excess;  from  the  11th  to  the  16th,  and 
from  the  24th  it  was  cold,  snow  falling  on  every  day,  and  the  daily  defect  of  tempe- 
rature was  6°  ;  the  temperature  for  the  month  was  about  1"  below  that  of  the  average 
of  the  preceding  IG  years.  May  was  cold  till  the  10th,  the  average  daily  defect  of 
temperature  was  6°;  from  the  11th  it  was  warm,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
to  summer  temperature,  the  maximum  in  the  shade  in  many  places  exceeding  80°; 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain ;  the  temperature  for  the  month  was  somewhat  in 
excess.  June  was  warm  till  the  8th  ;  it  was  cold  from  the  9th  to  the  18th,  and  hot 
from  the  19th;  on  the  28th  the  temperature  near  the  sea  rose  to  75°;  at  places 
between  the  latitudes  of  51°  and  52°  it  exceeding  91°,  and  in  some  places  92°;  in 
London  it  was  88° ;  and  at  all  other  places  it  was  somewhat  below  90°.  This  day 
was  the  hottest  we  have  exjierienced  since  18-16,  July  6th;  and  it  was  also  remark- 
able for  the  small  amount  of  water  in  the  air  in  the  invisible  shape  of  vapour,  the 
temperature  of  the  dew  point  being  fully  35"  below  that  of  the  air,  at  times,  during 
the  day.     The  temperature  for  the  month  was  3°  in  excess  above  the  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  (jireenwich  for  tlie  quarter  ending  May, 
constituting  the  three  spring  months,  was  47°'2,  beia^  0°'8  above  the  average  of 
86  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 

Force 

of 

Vapour. 

We 

ofVi 

ght 
iiour 

1857. 

Air. 

Evaporation.         p^^^^^          Dail^Range. 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
agi;  of 

86 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 

Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 

Mean.  ^-} 
16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

IG 
Y'ears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

April 

May  

June 

51  0 
61  8 

o 
0-0 

+  15 

+  3-8 

0 

-0-9 
+11 
+  3-2 

o 
13-1 

50-0 

56-8 

o 
-0--i 

+  0-9 

+  2-3 

o 
40  0 

45-8 

52-0 

o 
-0-1 

+0-3 

+  lo 

0 

17  0 
23-1 

24-4 

o 
-1-2 

+  3-1 

+3-C 

lu. 
•247 

•308 

•388 

In. 

-•003 

-•008 
+  •011 

Gr. 

2-8 

3-5 
43 

Gr. 

-0-1 
+  0-3 

Mean 

53-8 

+  1-8 

+  1-1 

50-0  1  +0-9 

45-9  j  +0-6 

21-5 

+  1-8 

•315 

•000 

3^6 

00 

Degree 
of 

Heading 
of 

Weight  of  a 
Cubic  Foot 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Ail-. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Humidity. 

Barometer: 

of  Air. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1857. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
.\ver- 
age  of 

16 
Years, 

Mean. 

Diff. 

fi-om 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

^16 
Years. 

Amiit. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

40 
Years, 

"High- 

Months. 

At  or 
lielow 

o2°. 

Be- 
tween 
32° 
and 

10°. 

Above 
40°. 

est 
Read- 
ing 

at 
Night. 

Apiil 

May  

June 

82 
74 
72 

+  3 

-  3 

-  2 

In. 
29-6.32 

29-786 

29-ft5S 

In. 
-•Ill 

+  •0.30 

+  063 

Gr. 
543 

537 

530 

Gr. 

-  1 

0 

-  1 

In. 
1-4 

0-6 

2-7 

In. 

-li  'J 

-2-9 
+  !•] 

Miles. 
91 

55 

87 

13 
10 
3 

14 
12 
11 

3 

9 

16 

o 
15^9 

181 

29^5 

o 
47  0 

50  •? 

57-8 

Mean 

76 

-  1 

29-759 

-•006 

5.37 

-  1 

Sum 
4-7 

Slim 
—2-7 

Mean      Sum 
78           26 

ijum 
37 

Sum 
38 

18-1 

67-8 

A'u/e. — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  liorne  in  mind  tliat  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
tliu  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  above  tlic  average. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  and  DISTRICTS  of  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages /or  the  Quarter  eiided  June,  1857,  and  the  Births  and 
DEATHsybr  the  Quarter  ended  September,  1857, 

AS    PUBLISHED    BY    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

This  return  comprises  the  births  and  deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in  all  the 
districts  of  England  during  the  summer  quarter  that  ended  on  September  30th,  1857 ; 
and  the  marriages  in  12,247  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,888  registered  places  of 
worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  028  superintendent  registrars' 
offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  June  30th,  1857. 

The  marriages  and  the  births  in  the  present  returns  are  above  the  average  num- 
bers. Tlie  deaths  exhibit  a  rate  of  mortality  below  the  average  of  the  season,  but 
higher  than  the  rates  of  the  corresponding  seasons  of  the  two  previous  years. 
Diarrhoea  has  prevailed  in  many  districts;  and  a  few  fatal  cases  of  cholera  of  a  severe 
type  have  been  registered. 

Marriages. — 82,592  persons  were  married  in  the  three  months  that  ended  in 
June  last;  or  nearly  1,720  in  every  100,000  persons  living.  This  exceeds  the 
average  of  the  quarter  for  the  ten  previous  years  (1098).  The  41,290  marriages 
exceed  by  2,500  the  marriages  in  the  spring  quarter  of  last  year,  and  by  2,747  the 
marriages  in  the  spring  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  A  corresponding  excess  is 
observable  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  northern,  where  the  decrease  of  marriages  in 
Sunderland,  South  Shields,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  some  other  coal  districts  has 
reduced  the  number  of  marriages  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  The  marriages 
in  Cumberland  during  the  three  quarters  ended  June,  1855-6-7,  were  288,  303,  301. 

Births. — The  births  of  101,215  living  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter 
that  ended  on  the  last  day  of  September.  This  number  exceeds  by  3,582  the  births 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  1850;  and  is  the  greatest  number  of  births 
that  ever  occurred  in  England  during  the  summer  months.  The  birth-rate  of  the 
quarter  was  3"308  percent.  It  has  been  only  once  exceeded  in  the  summer  quarter: 
in  1851  the  rate  was  3"317.  The  births  in  the  first  six  months  always  greatly  exceed 
in  number  the  births  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  in  England. 

Increase  of  Population. — Tlie  births  were  101,215,  the  deaths  100,590; 
consequently  the  recorded  natural  increase  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  is 
expressed  by  00,025. 

The  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  probably  about 
1,000  souls  daily. 

England: — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years 
1845-57,  a7id  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1845-57  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Marriages     No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths ,, 

143,743 
543,521 
349,306 

145,664 
572,025 
390,315 

135,845 
539,965 
423,304 

138,230 
503,059 
399,833 

141,883 
578,159 
440,839 

152,744 
593,422 
308,995 

'51-            '52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57.     ■' 

Marriages     No. 

Births „ 

Deaths ,, 

154,200 
015,805 
395,396 

158,782 
024,012 
407,135 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

159,727 
034,405 
437,905 

152,113 
035,043 
425,703 

159,202 
657,704 
391,369 
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Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year  1845-57. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


•45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48.             '49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
endedlastdayof 
March       

No. 
29,551 
35,300 
35,003 
43,889 

No. 
31,417 
37,111 
35,070 
42,066 

No. 
27,480 
35,197 
32,439 
40,729 

No.              No. 
28,308      28.429 

No. 
30,567 
39,204 
37,636 
45,337 

June   

Septmbr 

Decmbr 

34,721 
32,995 
42,116 

35,844 
33,874 
43,736 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

32,724 

38,035 
37,316 
45,531 

32,977 
40,092 
38,400 
47,313 

35,149 
40,446 
39,899 
49,026 

33,234 
40,518 
38,182 
47,793 

29,186 
38,549 
37,308 

33,388 
38,796 
39.152 

33,381 

41,296 

Decmbr. 

47,070      47,926 

(II. "l  Births  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

No. 
14.3,080 
130,853 

'46. 

No. 
145,108 
149.450 

•47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

Quarters 
endedlastdayof 
March    

No. 
146,453 
139,072 
127,173 

127,2f;7 

No. 
139,736 
149,760 
140,359 
133,204 

No. 
153,772 
153,693 
135,223 
135,471 

No. 
144,551 
155,865 
146,911 
146,095 

132,369     138,718 
131,219     139,349 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55 

'56. 

'57. 

157,286 
159,073 
1 50,594 
148,912 

161,803 
159,031 
151,222 
151,956 

161,729 
158,697 
147,602 
144,363 

160,785 
172,457 
154,724 
146,439 

166,225 
165,277 
154,700 
148,841 

169,252 
173,204 
157,633 
157,615 

170,381 

June  

Septmbr    

170,313 
161.215 

Decmbr 

(III.)  Deaths  : — Numbers. 


'45. 

'46. 

'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

•50. 

Quarters 
ended  last  day  of 

No. 

104,664 

89,149 

71,872 

80,081 

No. 

89,484 

90,230 

101,664 

108,937 

No. 

119,672 

106,718 

93,435 

103,479 

No. 

120,032 

99,727 

87,638 

92,436 

No. 

105,870 

102,153 

135.227 

97,589 

No. 
98,430 
92.871 
85.849 
91,845 

Decmbr. 

t 

'51. 

'52. 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

March    

105,359 
99,458 
91,499 
99,080 

106,358 

100,025 

100,382 

99,770 

118,119 

107,647 

92,201 

103,130 

111,843 
102,586 
113,843 
109,633 

134,542 
106,493 

87,646 

103,208 

100,310 

91,330 

108,527 

100,205 

100,590 

97,022      96,521 
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51,994  emigrants  sailed  from  tlie  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  there 
are  Governtnent  Emigration  Officers.  Of  this  number  18,725  were  ascertained  to  be 
of  English  origin;  and  allowing  for  a  due  share  of  the  5,5 IG  whose  origin  was  not 
distinguished,  the  probable  number  of  English  emigrants  may  be  set  down  at  20,947. 
10,197  of  the  number  sailed  to  the  United  States,  1,70?  to  our  healthy  North 
American  colonies,  8,947  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  9G  to  other  places.* 

England  : — Annual  Rate  Per  Cent,  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths, 
during  the  Years  1847-57,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1847-57  : — General  Per  Centage  Results. 


'47. 

'48 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

52 

Estimated  Population-v 
of  England  in  thou- 1 
sands  in  the  middle  j 
of  each  Year J 

17.132, 

i7,340> 

17.552* 

17,766, 

17.983. 

18,206, 

Marriages    Per  ct. 

Births ,, 

Deaths ,, 

-793 
3-152 
2-471 

•797 
3-247 
2-306 

-808 
3-2!)4 
2-512 

■860 
3-340 
2-077 

•858 
3-425 
2-199 

•872 
3-428 
2-236 

Years  

■53. 

'54,            '55. 

'56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57 

Estimated  Population  "j 
of  England  in  thou- 1 
sands  in  the  middle  j 
of  each  Year    J 

18,403, 

18,619, 

18,787, 

19.045. 

19.304, 

Marriages    Per  ct. 

Births „ 

",     Deaths ,, 

•894 
3-328 
2-288 

•858 
3-407 
2-352 

•810 
3-380 
2-266 

-836 
3-454 
2055 

•839 
3*346 
2-Z76 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1847-57. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Per  Centages. 


'47. 

'48. 

•49. 

'50. 

'51. 

'52. 

Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 
March Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 
•655 
•826 
•751 
•940 

Perct. 
•661 
•805 
-755 
•961 

Per  ct. 
•661 

•822 
•766 
■986 

Per  ct. 
-702 

•888 

-840 

1-010 

Perct. 
•742 

•864 

•822 

1-000 

Perct. 
•730 
•885 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr   ....     „ 

-830 
1-027 

'53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

March Per  ct. 

June , 

Septmbr....       ,, 
Decmbr.          ,, 

■778 

•883 

-859 

1-053 

•728 

•875 

•813 

1-015 

•633 

•824 
-787 
-989 

•707 
•819 
•814 
-993 

■700 
-849 
•804 
■997 

•705 
•860 

*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners:  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  18,725, 
while  the  birthplace  of  5,516  was  not  distinguished;  in  the  above  statement  a  pro- 
portional number  of  these  have  been  added  to  those  returned  as  of  English  origin, 
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Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1847-57. 
(II.)  Births  : — Per  Centages. 


'47. 

•48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

•52. 

Quarters 

Per  ct. 

Per,  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

ended  the  last  day  of 

March Per  ct. 

3-488 

3-252 

3-575 

3-321 

3-567 

3-582 

June    ,, 

3-265 

3-474 

3-523 

3-530 

3-557 

3-509 

Septmbr  ....     „ 

2-945 

3-211 

3-056 

3-281 

3-317 

3-291 

Decmbr   ....     ,, 

2-938 

3-038 

3-053 

3-253 

3-270 

3-298 

•53. 

'54. 

'55. 

'56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

March Per  ct. 

3-578 

3-520 

3-603 

3-585 

3'5o7 

3-599 

June     „ 

3-464 

3-722 

3-534 

3-655 

3*5^3 

3-546 

Septmbr „ 

3-177 

3-294 

3-261 

3-278 

3'-ii 

3-308 

Decmbr ,, 

3-100 

3-111 

3-128 

3-267 

3"H6 

(III.)  Deaths  : — Per  Centages. 


'47. 

'48. 

'49. 

'50. 

'51. 

'52. 

Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 
March Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

2-850 
2-506 
2-163 
2-389 

Per  ct. 

2-794 
2-313 

2-005 
2-108 

Per  ct. 

2-462 
2-341 
3-057 
2-199 

Per  ct. 

2-261 
2-107 
1-917 
2-045 

Per  ct. 

2-388 
2-224 
2-015 
2-176 

Per  ct. 

2-354 
2-221 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr „ 

2-185 
2-165 

'53. 

'54. 

•55. 

56. 

Mean 
'47-'56. 

'57. 

2-613 
2-355 
1-985 
2-214 

2-449  ' 
2-214 
2-423 
2-329 

2-916 
2-277 

1-848 
2-039 

2-186 
2-117 
1-899 
2-001 

2-527 
2-268 

2-i';o 
2-167 

2-292 

2-086 

S3ptmbr 

2-064 

December  

jfote. — The  table  may  be  read  thus,  without  reference  to  tlie  decimal  points: — In  the  year  1848,  to 
lOO.OUO  of  the  population  of  England  there  were  797  marriages,  .3,247  birtlis,  and  2,:-i06  deaths  registered. 
The  annual  rates  of  marriage  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  were  -661,  -805,  -755,  and  -961  per  cent. ;  the 
rates  of  deatli  2-79-t,  2-313,  3-005,  and  2-108  per  cent.  In  reading  the  population  on  the  first  line  add 
3  ciphers  (000).  The  three  months  January,  February,  Mai-ch,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91  days;  the 
thn:-e  months  April,  May,  June,  91  days  ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year  92  days.  For  this 
inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculation. 

The  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisions. — These  elements  affect  the 
births,  deatlis,  and  marriages  directly  and  indirectly. 

The  weather  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  p.  450;  and  his  account  of  the 
meteorology  of  this  remarkable  season  well  merits  perusal.  The  temperature  of 
July,  August,  and  September  was  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  same  months 
in  the  last  eighty-six  years.  Since  the  year  1771  the  temperature  of  July  has  only 
been  somewh.at  exceeded  thirteen  times.  Since  1771,  a  date  as  far  b-jck  as  trust- 
worthy records  extend,  the  temjierature  of  the  month  has  never  been  so  high  as  it 
was  in  August  last;  and  the  tem])erature  of  the  month  of  September  was  only 
exceeded  six  times.  In  one  year  only  (1818)  out  of  86  years  did  the  temperature 
exceed  the  temperature  of  the  three  summer  months.  July  and  August  were  less, 
September  was  more  humid  than  usual.  Little  rain  fell  in  July;  the  average  amount 
fell  in  August;  the  rain  fall  in  September  was  above  the  average.  As  a  general  rule 
the  temperature  of  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  on  the  grass  falls  in  every  month 
>)elow  the  freezing  point  (32°);  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  Greenwich  the 
thermometer  so  placed  never  fell  below  36°  in  the  last  three  months. 
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The  average  price  of  wheat  was  Ids.  Id.  and  72*.  3(7.  in  the  two  periods  of 
thirteen  weeks  ended  September,  1855,  and  September,  1856  ;  it  fell  to  59s.  \\d.  in 
the  thirteen  weeks  ended  September,  1857.  Wheat  is  consequently  17  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  was  last  year.  The  price  of  beef  by  the  carcase  in  the  Leadenhall  and 
the  Newgate  markets  has  fallen  in  the  three  summers  from  5grf.  to  SfcZ.  per  pound ; 
that  is,  85  per  cent.  The  price  of  mutton  by  the  carcase  has  fallen  from  6rf.  to  5f  <?. 
a  pound,  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  same  seasons.    The  price  of  potatoes  has,  unfortunately, 

The  Average  Prices  0/ Consols,  0/ Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the 
Average  Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly,  in  each  of  the 
nine  Quarters  ended  Septemher  SO^A,  1857. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


Wheat  sold  in 

Wheat  and 

Average 

the  290  Cities 

Wieat  Flour 

Average 

Prices 

Average 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money.) 

Price 
of 

and  Towns  iu 
Enfland 

entered  for 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 
Leadenhall 

Prices  of 
Potatoes 

Quarters 

Wheat 
per 

and  vVules 

sumption  at 
Chief  Ports  of 

and  Newgate  Markets 
(by  the  Carcase), 

(York 
Regents) 

ended 

Quarter 
in 

Returns. 

Great  Britain. 

with  the  Mean  Prices. 

per  Ton 
at 

England 

Waterside 

and 

Average  Number  of  Quarters 

Market, 

"Wales. 

wee 

kly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Southwark. 

1855 

£ 

*.    d. 

No. 

No. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

s.  s.    s. 

30  Sept. 

90| 

76      1 

94,545 

51,511 

5— 6f 

5| 

5—7 
6 

69—  79 
74 

31  Dec. 

88J- 

79     4 

126,893 

42,358 

4f-6f 
5f 

4f-6f 
5f 

90—100 
95 

1856 

31  Mar. 

90| 

72     4 

92,152 

48,018 

4J-6i 
5i 

5f 

78—  93 
86 

30  June 

93f 

68     8 

104,952 

63,093 

4^-6i 
5i 

5— 6f 

51 

70—  90 

80 

30  Sept. 

95 

72     3 

78,208 

117,807 

4^6  i 
5^ 

5—7 
6 

75—  80 

78 

31  Dec. 

92f. 

63     4 

112,909 

103,328 

3f-6f 
5i 

4f-6f 
5f 

90—110 
100 

1857 

31  Mar. 

93> 

56  10 

102,433 

51,310 

4i-6f 
5| 

5^-7i 

100—120 
110 

30  June 

931 

56     9 

107,850 

42,178 

4i-6i 
5| 

4|-6f 
5f 

105—150 
127 

30  Sept. 

90g 

59  11 

92,156 

55,384 

4i-6i 
5| 

H-7 
5i 

95—115 
105 

Note. — The  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  in  Englsmd  and  Wales,  and 
entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

13  Weeks  ended  Qrs.  Sold.  "Trs^EiS"'"' 

1855— 30  Sept 1,229,000         669,000 

„       31  Dec 1,649,000         550,000 


1856—31  March 
,,        30  June 
,,       30  Sept. 
„       31  Dec. 

1857—31  March 
,,  .     30  June 
30  Sept. 


1,197,000 
1,364,000 
1,016,000 
1,467,000 

1,331,000 
1,402,000 
1,198,000 


624,000 

820,000 

1,531,000 

1,446,000 

667,000 
548,000 
719,000 


2  g2 
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risen  from  74*.  to  78s.  and  to  105*.  a  ton  in  the  three  seasons  ;  it  was  42  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  September,  1857,  than  the  prices  of  the  same 
season  in  1855.  The  scarcity  of  potatoes  is  likely  to  produce  scurvy  in  the  country, 
as  people  are  not  generally  aware  that  potatoes  are  an  anti-scorbutic,  which  can  only 
be  replaced  by  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  abundant  crop  of  apples  will  supply,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  vegetable  acids,  which  experience  has  shown  that  the  human  frame 
requires  to  maintain  its  elements  in  equilibrium. 

State  of  the  Public  Health. — 100,590  deaths  were  registered  in  the  quarter 
ended  September  30th  j  and  the  death-rate  was  2*064  per  cent.  The  deaths  in  the 
summer  quarter  of  the  previous  year  were  91,330  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1855  the 
deaths  were  87,646.  The  excess  of  deaths  in  the  last  summer  quarter  over  this 
number  was  12,944. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  during  the  summer  was  25  in  tlie  town 
districts  and  sub-districts,  where  8,247,017  people  dwelt  in  1851  upon  2,149,800 
acres;  and  17  in  the  other  districts  and  sub-districts  of  England  and  Wales,  where 
9,680,592  people  dwelt  on  35,175,115  acres. 

Deaths  in  the  Summer  Quarters,  1847-57. 


Deaths,  &c. 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854     1855 

1856 

Total 
1847-50 
(lOYrs.) 

1857 

[n  125  Districts  and  23") 
Sub-districts,  comprising  > 
the  Cliief  Towns  ) 

51764 
41671 

45643 
41995 

84443 
50784 

45296 
40553 

49113 

42386 

34803 
45579 

50153 

42048 

67555 

46288 

46654 

40992 

49982 

41348 

545406 
43364-1 

55733 

In  the  remaining  Districts  \ 
and  Sub-Districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  conipris- ' 
ing  chiefly  Small  Towns  1 
and  Country  Parishes   ...  j 

4-t857 

All  England 

93435 

87638 

135227 

85849 

91499 

100382 

92201 

113843 

87646 

91330 

979050 

100590 

Area,  Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Summer  Quarters, 

1847-57. 


Area 
iu 

Statute 
Acres. 

Population  Enumerated. 

Deaths 
in  10 
Smnmer 
Quarters, 
1847-56. 

Average 
Annual 
Rate  of 
Mortality 
per  Cent. 

of  10 
Summer 
Quarters, 
1847-56. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent. 

June  6-7th, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1851. 

in  the 
Summer 
Quarter 

1857. 

In  125  Districts,  and\ 
2.5      Sub-Districts,  ( 
comprising         the  ( 
Chief  Towns   j 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^ 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of    England 
and    Wales,    com-^ 
prising  chiefly  Small 
Towns  and  Country 
Parishes  J 

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175,115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
545,400 

433,644 

Per  ct. 

2-595 

1-780 

Per  ct. 
2-511 

1-716 

All  England  

37,324,915 

15,914,148 

17,927,609 

979,050 

2.150 

2-064 

Note. — The  numbers  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  this  Return  are  furnished  by  the 
Registrars  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  revision  at 
the  General  Register  Office;  they  will  therefore  be  found  to  differ,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  more  correct  numbers  to  be  published  hereafter  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar  General. 
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Miscellanea. 


[Dec. 


On  the  Meteorology   of  England,  during  the  Quarter  ended  September 
30th,  1857.     By  James  Glaishek,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  of  the  British 

3Teteorological  Society. 

Till  the  9tli  of  July  the  air  was  cold,  and  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  it  was  warm,  and  at  times  hot. 

July  the  mean  high  day  temperature  was  78°,  exceeding  the  average  by  4^° ;  the 
low  night  temperature  was  54|:°,  exceeding  its  average  by  1°.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  was  64°'5,  being  3°  nearly  in  excess  j  chiefly  due  to  high  day 
temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  somewhat  exceeded  in  the 
years  1778,  1779,  1781,  1783,  1793,  1794,  1808,  1818,  1825,  1826,  1835,  1846, 
and  1852 ;  and  was  less  in  all  other  years  since  1771. 

August  was  warm  throughout,  excepting  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  13th,  and  14th,  when 
the  daily  temperature  was  slightly  in  defect.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  was 
78°,  exceeding  its  average  by  5°  nearly;  and  that  of  the  low  night  temperature  was 
56°'4,  being  3°  in  excess.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  65°'8,  being  5° 
nearly  in  excess,  and  due  to  both  warm  days  and  nights,  but  rather  more  to  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Since  the  year  1771,  a  date  as  far  back  as  trustworthy 
records  extend,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  so  high  mean  temperature  in  August  as 
in  the  present  month.  The  nearest  approaches  were  in  the  years  1780,  1802,  and 
1842,  whose  values  were  65°'7,  64°"8,  and  65°"4  respectively. 

In  the  year  1817  the  mean  temperature  of  August  was  55°*4  only,  being  the 
lowest  recorded,  and  this  value,  compared  with  the  present,  shows  a  difference  between 
the  monthly  mean  of  this  summer  month  of  no  less  than  10°"4. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1857. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

ni  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

8G 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diflf. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

Ifi 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Meau. 

DifF. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Yea-s. 

July  

Aug 

Sept 

o 
61-5 

6.5 -R 

59-7 

+  2-8 
+  .1-5 
+  3-0 

-t-5-3 

o 
59-1 

60-8 

57-2 

o 

-I-1-7 
+  3-4 
+  3-5 

o 
54. -S 

56-9 

55-3 

o 
+  1-0 

4-2-8 

-1-4-4 

o 
23-5 

21-7 
18-1 

o 
-1-3-4 

-1-2-6 

-0-5 

In. 
-431 

•465 

-4.36 

In. 

-^■01G 

-(-■042 
+  -056 

Gr. 

4-8 

5-2 
4-8 

Gr. 

-0-2 

-1-0-5 
-1-0-6 

Mean 

63-3 

+  3-5 

+  4-0 

59-0  ■  +2-9 

55  C 

-I-2-7 

21-1 

-1-1-8 

-444 

-1-  -038 

4-9 

-1-0 -3 

Degree 
of 

Reading 
of 

Weight  of  a 
Culiic  Foot 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Humidity. 

Barometer. 

of  Air. 

Numlier  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 
Night. 

1857. 

Mean. 

Dilf. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

10 
Y'ears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

f'rcim 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Year.s. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

'40 
Years. 

High- 

Jluiiths. 

At  or 
below 
30°. 

Be- 

tween 
30° 
and 
40°. 

Above 
40°. 

est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

July  

Aug 

Sept 

71 
73 
86 

-  5 

-f   5 

In. 

29-b47 

29-836 

39-786 

In. 

-t--055 

-1--04I 
-■055 

Gr. 

526 

525 
530 

Gr. 

+  1 

-  3 

-  4 

In. 
1-1 

2-6 

3-4 

In. 

-16 

-0-1 
-1-1-3 

Mih'S. 

58 

102 
15 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
3 

31 

28 
28 

o 
41-0 

38-0 

36  1 

o 

58-2 

59-0 
54-5 

NTean 

77 

-  2 

29-806 

+  014 

527 

_  2 

Sum 
7-1 

Sum 
-0-2 

Mean 

70 

Sum 
0 

Slim 
5 

Sum 

87 

36  0 

59-0 

reading  tliis  table  it  will  lie  bonie  in  mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
tlie  sign  (  +  )  plus  signilies  aliove  the  average. 
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Miscellanea. 


[Dec, 


REVENUE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  SOth  September,  185G  and  1857 ;  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {^Continued  from  page  357.) 


Years  ended  3Uth  September. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1856. 

1857. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

Excise    

£ 
23,093,301 

17,861,778 
7,180,041 
3,100,026 

15,940,331 

2,768,152 

283,857 

1,120,581 

£ 
23,106,509 

17,519,000 
7,346,223 
3,099,020 

15,753,024 

2,930,000 

277,654 

1,147,231 

£ 
13,208 

166,182 

161,848 
26,650 

£ 
342,778 

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

1,006 
187,307 

Crown  Lands    

6,203 

Miscellaneous    

Totals 

71,348,067 

"  71,178,661 

367,888 

537,294 

Net  Decrease £"169, 406 

Quarters  ended  30th  September. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1856. 

1857. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 
5,981,344 

5,446,000 

1,770,649 

157,000 
5,347,236 

645,000 
67,857 

156,343 

£ 
5,481,385 

5,298,000 

1,752,255 

159,000 
4,931,537 

730,000 
60,654 

269,438 

£ 

2,000 

85,000 

113,095 

£ 
499,959 

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office '. 

148,000 
18,394 

415,699 

7,203 

Totals 

19,571,429 

18,682,269 

200,095 

1,089,255 

NetDecreas 

ei.'889,160 

1857.] 
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Miscellanea. 


[Dec. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  during  each 
Week  of  the  Third  Quarter  of  1857 ;  together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Average.— { Continued  from  p.  8G0. ) 

[Communicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Coru  Returns.] 


AVecks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly 

Average. 

1857. 

Wheat. 

Bar] 

ey. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Teas. 

July      4    

«.     d. 
63     5 
63  10 
63     8 
62     7 

s. 
39 
37 
37 
38 

d. 
0 
8 
9 
3 

s.     d. 
27     3 
27     2 
27     9 
27     8 

s.     d. 

41  11 

40  6 

42  7 

41  3 

s.     d. 
45   11 
45     4 
45   11 
45     6 

s.     d. 
44     5 

„      11     

43  11 

„      18    

44     4 

„     25    

42     8 

Average  for  July 

63     4 

38 

2 

27     5 

41     6 

45     8 

44     1 

Aug.      1    

59     8 

68  10 

59  2 

69  10 

60  4 

38 
39 
40 
39 
42 

6 

1 

0 

10 

8 

28     7 
28     2 
27     8 
27  11 

27     8 

39  5 

38  10 

40  5 

39  11 

38     7 

46     6 

46  11 

47  1 
47     5 

47     7 

41     1 

8    

40  10 

„      15    

40  10 

,      22    

41     5 

„      29    

41   10 

Average  for  August 

59     6 

40 

0 

28     0 

39     5 

47     1 

41     2 

Sept      6    

58     4 

65  8 

66  9 

67  6 

42 
•12 
42 
42 

7 

5 

3 

11 

26     7 
26     1 
26     5 
25     6 

39     2 
38     9 
37     0 
37     7 

46  11 
46     0 
45     4 

45     7 

41     8 

,   '  12    

41     7 

„      19     

42  11 

„      26    

44     1 

Average  for  September  .  . . 

67     0 

42 

6 

26     1 

38     1 

45   11 

42     6 

Average  for  tlie  Quarter  . . 

59  11 

40 

2 

27     3 

39     8 

46     3 

42     5 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Months  of  July,  August,  and 

September,  1857. — [fJontinued  from  p.  360.) 


stocks  and  Shares. 

Amt. 

of 
Share. 

Amt. 
Paid. 

Price  on  the 

Highest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

Lowest  Price  during 
the  Months  of 

IJuly 

1  Aug. 

91 
4i.  Dis. 

107 

77i 
11 
973 
633 
1003 
81| 

10(13 

131 

73 

97J 

921 

75 

34 
101 

1  Sept. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Stock 

20 
Stock 

20 

Stock 

100 
100 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

174 
100 
100 
100 
100 

16 

100 

921 
is.  Dis. 

llOi 

m 
iif 

99 
6ti 
103 

831 
1001 

5;i 

lOlJ 
9U 

70i 

381 
1041 

90| 
3s.  Dis. 

104i 
781 
5Ci 
961 
643 

lOOi 
82 
971 
13f 
&i\ 
93 
931 
7s-i- 

34| 
98  i 

923 
Par 

llOf 

78i 

llf 
100 

65^ 
104 

841 
101  i 

13| 

754 
1024 

954 

77-1 

38^ 

104;J 

911 
li.Pm. 

1074 

811 

114 

98i 

633 
1001 

82f 
1004 

13| 

73 

974 

944 

79 

341 
1024 

91 
Pai- 

10.5  J 
8G 
58f 
974 

37 

1004 

821 

98  i 

134 

70 

933 

944 

8O3 

354 
99 

90i 
lOs.Dis. 

108 
74| 

114 
97 
631 
1023 
83| 
99| 
12f 
74 
99 
UOi 
703 

32 
994 

893 
6i.Dis. 

103 
76i 
lOf 
953 
51 
99 
81f 
97i 
12i 
69f 
92i 
894 
73 

34 

984 

893 
lOj.Dis 

102 

Exchequer  Bills 

Railways. 

78f 

65f 

95i 
53i 
954 
80 

London  &  Nortli-Westeru 

Lancashire  aud  Yorksliire 
Korth  Staffordshire 

951 
13 
64| 
90 

York, Newcastle, ^Berwick 
York  and  Nortli-Midlaud.. 

904 
76 

33i 
97 

1857.] 
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CURRENCY. 

Bank  of  England. 

An Account,pursuanttotheAct7th andSth  Victoria,  c.S2,/oreach  Weekended 
on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  1857. — {Continued  from  p.  363.) 

[Compiled  from  the  "  Bankers'  Magazine."] 
ISSUE   DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Notes 
•    Issued. 

Notes  in 
hands  of 
Public. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 

Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BulUou. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

1857. 

& 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July    4 

25,341,280 

19,468,535 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,866,280 

„     11 

25,413,395 

19,962,215 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,938,395 

„     18 

25,665,490 

19,978,000 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

11,190,490 

„     25 

25,501,980 

19,577,395 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

11,026,980 

Aug.    1 

25,135,380 

19,905,980 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,660,380 

„      8 

25,098,350 

19,547,140 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,623,350 

„     15 

25,075,765 

19,393,025 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,600,765 

„     22 

25,039,490 

19,208,605 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,564,490 

„     29 

25,323,965 

19,324,175 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,848,965 

Sept.   5 

25,311,410 

19,246,840 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,836,410 

„     12 

25,067,200 

18,872,825 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,592,200 

„     19 

25,009,945 

18,901,215 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,534,940 

„     26 

25,156,280 

19,142,120 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 

10,681,280 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 

Proprietors' 
Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  Day 

and 
other  Bills. 

Total  Dr. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July     4 

14,553,000 

3,110,811 

7,863,550 

9,658,616 

678,610 

36,164,587 

„   n 

lt,553,000 

3,458,539 

3,107,922 

10,918,691 

740,688 

32,778,840 

„     18 

14,553,000 

3,199,107 

3,419,956 

10,861,098 

784,319 

33,118,080 

„     25 

14,553,000 

3,508,739 

4,219,.s72 

10,189,989 

747,119 

33,218,719 

Aug.    1 

14,553,000 

3,536,903 

5,365,317 

10,463,068 

766,489 

34,684,777 

„      8 

14,553,000 

3,630,500 

6,300,771 

10,263,335 

736,352 

35,484,024 

„     15 

14,553,000 

3,635,247 

5,530.nC7 

10,686,829 

733,090 

35,139,033 

„     22 

14,553,000 

3,598,867 

5,798,203 

9.765,803 

727,692 

34,44.3,565 

„     29 

14,553,000 

3,585,010 

6,429,294 

9,705,366 

784,059 

35,056,729 

Sept.   5 

14,553,000 

3,893,251 

7,087,314 

9,360,219 

771,332 

35,665,116 

,,     12 

14,553,000 

3,903,222 

7,658,478 

9,180,187 

783,454 

36,078,341 

„     19 

14,553,000 

3,914,6.56 

8,015,099 

9,002,0!4 

802,670 

36,318,049 

„     26 

14,553,000 

3,924,524 

8,164,993 

9,190,690 

789,114 

36,922,321 

Date. 

Government 
Securities. 

Other 

Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

Total  Cr. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July    4 

10,326,065 

19,315,201 

5,873,745 

650,576 

36,161.587 

„    11 

10,218,724 

16,155,171 

5,451,180 

653,765 

32,778,840 

„     18 

10,596,581 

16,18.3,817 

5,687,190 

650,162 

33,118,080 

„     25 

10,696,581 

16,051,555 

5,921,585 

645,998 

33,218,719 

Aug.    1 

10,596,081 

18,217,524 

5,229,400 

611,772 

34,681,777 

„      8 

10,593,654 

18,679,0.56 

5,551,210 

660,10 1 

35,184,024 

„     15 

10,593,654 

18,203,498 

5,682,7-10 

659,141 

35,139,033 

„     22 

10,.i93,65t 

17,353,.385 

5,830,8^:5 

665,641 

31,4W,565 

„     29 

10,59.3,654 

17,811,663 

5,999.790 

651,022 

35,056.729 

Sept.   5 

10,593,653 

18,351,990 

6,064,.570 

654,903 

35,065,116 

„     12 

10,59.3,653 

18.664,052 

0,191,375 

626,261 

36,078,341 

„     19 

10,593,053 

18.962,051 

0,lOH,73O 

053,615 

36,311,019 

„     20 

10,593,653 

19,719,700 

6.011,160 

591,808 

36,922,321 

436 
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[Dec.  1857. 


CURRENCY.— Cow^mwerf. 

Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales 
in  each  Week  ended  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  1867. — 
{(Jontinued  from  page  364.) 

[Compiled  from  the  "Bankers'  Magnzine."] 
Kngland  and  Walks. 


Date. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Total. 

1857. 
July      4 

£ 
3,614,196 
3,654,968 
3,607,317 
3,537,003 
3,491,973 
3,463,484 
3,465,378 
3,456,980 
3,479,405 
3,525,524 
3,563,115 
3,604,019 
3,668,729 

£ 
3,008,546 
3,061,415 
3,039,802 
2,959,796 
2,895,124 
2,901,779 
2,906,371 
2,894,534 
2,900,418 
2,944,966 
3,017,649 
3,081,937 
2,097,372 

£ 
6,622,742 

„     11 

6,716,383 

„    18 

6,647,119 

,,     25 

6,496,799 

Aug.     1 

8,387,097 

,,       8 

6,365,263 

„     15 

6,371,749 

„     22 

6,351,514 

„    29 

6,379,823 

Sept.    5 

6,470,490 

„     12 ...     . 

6,580,764 

„     19 

6,685,956 

,,     26 

6,766,101 

Fixed  Issues— Private  Banks,  £4,457,407  ;  Joint  Stock  Banks,  .£3,302,357. 


Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  the  ith  of  July,  the  \st  and  the  22th  of  August, 
and  the  2Gth  of  September,  1857. — {Contimied  from  2}age  364.) 


Scotland. 

Date. 

£5  and  upwards. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1857. 
July      4 

£ 
1,476,255 
1,396,374 
1,359,292 
1,377,515 

£ 
2,624,742 
2,596,098 
2,573,600 
2,673,720 

£ 
4,101,000 
3.992,477 

„     29 

Sept.  26 

3,932,997 
4,051,239 

Irkland. 

Date. 

£5  and  upwards. 

Under  £5. 

Total. 

1857. 
July     4 

£ 
3,285,388 
3,242,410 
3,136,953 
3,185,352 

£ 
3,295,954 
3,191,294 
3,087,856 
3,311,441 

£ 
6,581,343 

Aug.     1 

6,433,705 

„     29 

Sept.  26 

6,224,810 
6,496,794 

Fixed  Issues— Scotland,  £3,087,209  ;  Ireland,  £6,354,494. 
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Ballot  (Vote  b)'),  Electoral  law  relative  to,  in  Yicforia        .         .  .      233-4 

Bank  in  Belgium  called  "Union  du  credit  de  Bruxelles,"  account  of, 
(see  Lumley)      ..........        61 

Banks,  entire  suspension  of,  in  Belgium,  in  1848        ....        61 

Bank  of  England. 

weekly  account  of  the  issue  and  banking  departments  : 

Fourth  quarter,  1856     .      95    I      Second  quarter,  1857     .    363 
First  quarter,  1857        .    361     |      Third  quarter,  1857       .    455 
Banks  (Country),  amounts  of  promissory  notes  in  circulation  : 

Fourth  quarter,  1856     .      96     I       Second  quarter,  1857     .    364 
First  quarter,  1857        .    362     [      Third  quarter,  1857       .    456 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  ditto 96,  362,  304,  456 

Beamish  (Richard).     Statistical  Notice  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of 
Chehenham 397 

Its  rise  in  1716,  subsequent  discoveries  of  new  springs,  ami  decrease  in  visitors 
since  1835     ....... 

Climntc,  soil,  &c. ;  meteorolofry  .... 

Louirevily;  causes  of  dpntli  and  diseases 

Grest  increase  of  its  population  18()1-51 ;  births  and  deaths,  &c. 

Increase  of  v.-iliie  of  property,  and  of  places  of  worship 

Education  ;  names  and  progress  of  various  colleges,  &c. 

-^ —  yclrools  for  the  poor.  National  aird  Sunday  Schools        ■   . 

General  Hospital  and  Dispensary  .... 

I.oan  Fund,  Savings'  Bank.  &c.  .... 

Number  of  paupers,  and  cost  of  relief,  &c. 

Systematic  mode  of  preying  ou  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  rich 

Reformatory  establishment        ..... 

Tables  of  offences  in  1849-55     ..... 

Beee  Shops,  relation  between  crime  and  (see  Clay)     . 

statistics  and  tables  of,  with  deductions  relative  to  crime 
Beggars,  systematic  plans  of,  at  Cheltenham 
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